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BOOK    THE    FIRST. 

CHAPTER  y. 

In  wUdi  the  Reader  makes  the  acqiiaiiitance  of  Mr,  Fogey. 

Om  of  the  principal  shops  io  the  market-place  of  Yarltou  wat 
the  bhnds  of  the  windows  up  the  front  of  the  house  were 
QCttly  dniWD  down ;  two  mutes  in  holiday  black,  with  tall  poles 
m  tbeix  bands,  kept  guard  at  the  door  like  churchyard  halberdiers; 
nd  the  street  was  as  still  as  if  it  had  been  a  Sabbath  morning, 
kudly  toybody  being  abroad  except  a  few  neighbours  standing 
about  at  their  doors,  and  a  group  of  urchins  watching  the  gestures 
of  the  mutes  with  great  curiosity  to  see  what  was  to  come  next. 

In  a  country  town  Death  discnarges  the  functions  of  a  coroner. 
H«  atliQiQODses  the  inhabitants  to  sit  upon  an  inquest.  Or  he  may 
be  described  as  the  curator  of  an  anatomical  museum,  wliich  he 
Rtppltos  with  bodies  for  the  public  at  large  to  cut  up.  The  sub- 
jeot  gtren  out  for  dissection  in  this  instance  was  the  character  of 
tbe  late  Mr.  Haggles ;  and  it  was  dissected  accordingly.  The 
tvollof  the  post-mortem  examination,  we  are  afraid,  was  not  very 
misfaetorj ;  but  it  presented  no  interruption  to  the  decorum 
vbich  the  English  habitually  observe  on  such  occasions.  Indeed 
the  only  faces  that  could  not  be  said  to  harmonize  strictly  with 
Ibe  general  gravity  were  those  of  the  mutes,  two  carbuocled  and 
itiatif>at45d«looking  individuals,  whose  efforts  to  get  up  a  funereal 
■doeM  in  their  swollen  features  had,  it  must  be  owned,  rather  a 
eonlrary  effect  upon  the  spectators. 

Tb©  arraogements  witbin-doors  were  confided  to  Mr,  Pogey, 
who  look  all  the  trouble  of  that  melancholy  business  upon  himself 
ibofnag  aji  alacrity  that  more  than  justified  the  lavish  encomiums 
ot  Nurse  Waters,  Mr.  Pogey  was  a  fussy  little  man,  with  a 
woQdeiful  fund  of  animal  spirits,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
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2  THE   LADDER   OF   GOLD. 

the  details  connected  with  weddings,  christenings,  burials,  pic- 
nics, balls,  and  social  meetings  of  every  kind.  It  made  no  dif- 
ference to  him  whether  he  was  called  upon  to  officiate  in  the 
house  of  pleasure  or  the  house  of  mourning,  so  long  as  he  had  a 
predominant  hand  in  the  affair.  Nature  had  gifted  him  with  a 
genius  for  the  bustle  and  ordering  of  such  transactions. 

Mr.  Pogey  was  the  architect  of  his^own  fortunes,  as  the  saying 
goes,  and  owed  all  his  successes  to  indomitable  perseverance  and 
overwhelming  vivacity.  He  had  fortunately  entered  the  profes- 
sion long  before  the  legislature  had  hit  upon  the  Apothecaries' 
Act,  which  requires  that  candidates  shall  be  slightly  qualified  for 
admission.  Having  served  a  short  apprenticeship  in  sweeping 
out  a  druggist's  shop,  he  set  up  for  himself,  and  carried  every- 
thing before  him  by  the  force  of  that  facial  confidence  which  puts 
all  other  sorts  of  merit  to  the  rout  He  laid  out  his  stock  of 
knowledge  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  whenever  his 
science  happened  to  be  at  a  loss  he  appealed  triumphantly  to 
common  sense  against  the  humbug  of  medical  mysteries.  A 
system  of  practice  so  flattering  to  the  understandings  of  his 
patients  secured  him  a  wide  popularity,  which  his  social  talents, 
his  skill  in  telling  stories  and  quoting  books,  and  his  constitutional 
hilarity,  daily  extended.  The  regular  humdrum  faculty  had  no 
chance  with  the  million  against  Mr.  Pogey. 

His  management  of  the  obsequies  of  Mr.  Haggles  was  per- 
fect. Having  settled  all  the  necessary  preliminaries  in  an  inter- 
view with  his  "own"  undertaker,  and  decided  upon  the  programme 
of  the  funeral,  which  was  to  consist  of  a  respectable  hearse  and 
a  coach  to  convey  six  persons,  his  next  care  was  to  bespeak  an 
agreeable  spot  in  the  churchyard,  and  an  economical  tablet  with 
an  inscription  upon  it  of  his  own  composition.  Upon  all  these 
items  he  effected  a  considerable  saving,  being,  as  he  explained 
to  the  widow,  so  good  a  customer  to  the  sexton  and  the  under- 
taker that  they  were  always  glad  to  oblige  him  on  the  cheapest 
terms. 

These  indispensable  preparations  being  duly  completed,  and 
the  house  put  into  order,  he  invited  a  few  friends  to  attend  on 
the  morning  of  the  ceremony,  including  Mr.  John  Peabody, 
whose  company,  in  the  paucity  of  more  intimate  connections, 
was  requested  on  the  suggestion  of  Richard  Rawlings.  Mr. 
Pogey  kindly  undertook  to  act  as  chief  mourner  himself. 

While  the  guests  were  assembling  in  the  parlour,  Mrs.  Hag- 
gles, by  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Pogey,  was  closely  chambered 
up  stairs  with  her  sympathising  companion.  Nurse  Waters. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  very  cold.  Nurse 
Waters  discreetly  avoided  much  conversation,  leaving  Mrs. 
Haggles  free  to  indulge  in  the  ruminations  incidental  to  her 
situation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  accurate  impression 
of  the  fugitive  reflectioDS  that  chased  each  other  over  the  surface 
^f  Mrs.  JbtaggW  mind  during  the  agitating  hour  that  preceded 
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e  departure  of  the  funeral.  So  long  as  the  body  lay  in  the 
mse,  she  could  hardly  persuade  herself  that  she  really  was  a 
Idow.  The  presence  of  the  old  man  still  seemed  to  possess 
^  of  tlie  place,  and  her  heart  beat  strangely  under  the 
luence  of  that  feeling.  But  she  thought  of  what  Nurse 
Waters  had  said  about  the  widow'^s  cap;  and  the  image  of  her 
ir  hair  folded  up  beoeath  its  snowy  borders  flitted  coquettishly 
ffare  her.  Then,  by  an  involuntary  association  of  ideas,  Mr. 
Igey  preceoted  himself,  and,  allhouqh  she  felt  the  tears  coming 
to  her  eye^she  was  conscious  of  a  little  secret  womanly  exult- 
ioQ  at  the  compUmenta  he  paid  her  upon  her  appearance.  By 
id  by  the  widow's  cap  was  put  aside,  and  her  hair  was  released. 
Id  ftbe  had  once  more  a  choice  of  colours,  and  could  suit  her 
mplexioD  a«  she  pleased.  Then  there  were  little  excursions 
to  the  country,  and  nobody  to  watch  her,  and  she  might  be  as 
pridous  as  the  wind,  go  in  and  out  when  she  liked,  make 
Maant  acquaintances,  and  visit  them,  and  have  nice  parties  of 
rown,  her  imagination  at  this  point  venturing  even  into  a  dance ; 
d,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Pogey  seemed  to  exercise  a  sort  of 
fXk  over  the  future,  she  resolved  that  neither  Mr.  Pogey,  nor 

Kdy  else,  should  control  her  actions.  She  had  been  kept 
long  enough;  but  she  was  now  her  own  mistress,  and  liberty 
*eet,  and  she  was  determined  to  enjoy  it.  In  the  midst  of 
bae  discursive  meditations,  some  movements  in  the  house  sud- 
mty  recalled  her  to  a  sense  of  her  present  circumstances,  the 
tamnt  ▼aikiahed,  and  she  lapsed  back  again  into  a  reverie  in 
picli  the  apparition  of  her  late  husband  displaced  the  florid 
Mn  of  the  gay  Mr.  Pogey. 

^Bbe  meanwhile  the  party  below  stairs  were  solemnly  regaling 
^Helves  with  cake  and  wine.  Pogey  related  two  or  three 
^Kl  ttories  of  incidents  and  coincidences  that  had  happened 
llBiB  on  similar  occasions;  and  imparted  such  a  flavour  of  sub- 
led  pleasantry  to  the  scene,  keeping,  however,  within  legitimate 
Minds,  that  he  effectually  dis^sipated  the  predisposition  to  be  dis- 
ll  which  the  mourners  had  brought  into  the  room.  He  saw  no 
miily  for  giving  way  to  uncomfortable  sensations ;  and  was 
opmion  that  the  true  philosophy  of  life  consisted  in  making 
9  bcft  of  a  calamity.  Johu  Peabody  perfectly  agreed  with 
p»  a«d  asked  him  specially  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and,  like 
^uipe  optimists,  they  clinked  their  glasses  gently  together, 
~*»ogey  good- humor edly  deelaring  that  ho  never  pretocribed 
lugnt  for  his  friends  with  half  so  much  pleasure  as  a  glass 
food  uki  wine,  Johu  Peabody  was  delighted  with  this  disin- 
taaled  sentiment;  and  from  that  moment  Mr.  Pogey  booked 
pas  a  patient 

••What  do  you  say,  Higgs  ?"  cried  Pogey,  addressing  a  tall, 
lUd  man,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  been  dieted  all  hia  life  upon 
Mr  d  water;  »*eh  !  Higgs  ?     Wine,  my  boy  ! — immor- 

I  »i(i  best  of  all  physic — eh  !   HiggsT' 
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'<  Ab  !  Doctor,"  returned  Higgs,  coughing  sepulchrally ;  <<  it's 
all  constitution,  you  know." 

''  Something  in  that,  Higgs ;  but  a  man^s  constitution  is  like 
a  Stilton  cheese ;  steep  it  well  in  wine,  my  boy,  and  it  will  grow 
mellow.  The  poets,  you  know,  who  are  capital  judges,  recom- 
mend wine — rosy  wine — so  do  L  But  you  don't  trouble  your- 
self much  about  the  poets — something  more  substantial  to  think 
of,  eh  !  Higgs." 

'^  That's  it,  Doctor,'*  said  a  burly,  short-necked  man,  joining 
the  group,  with  a  full  glass  in  his  hand ;  "  but  life  is  short,  as 
we  see  every  day ;  and,  as  I  say  to  Higgs,  it 's  a  duty  we  owe 
to  our  families  to  keep  up  the  stamina."^ 

'^  A  duty,"  said  Pogey,  **  which  no  man  has  discharged  more 
zealously  than  yourself.  Why,  it  doesn't  cost  you  five  shillings 
a  year  in  drugs." 

^<  Well,  on  the  word  of  a  man,"  replied  the  other,  sipping  his 
wine,  "  I  don't  think  it  does." 

'*  I  wish  all  my  friends  were  like  you,"  observed  Pogey,  giving 
the  burly  man  a  sly  poke  of  his  finger  on  his  broad  expanse  of 
waistcoat ;  "  you  're  my  show  patient  I  always  say,  look  at 
Fubsley  !  There 's  health  for  you !  A  deeply  interesting  case 
of  natural  health.  If  the  departed  had  takeu  a  leaf  out  of  your 
book — eh  !  Fubsley  ? — I  could  have  ensured  him  a  ten  years* 
renewal.  Poor  Raggles— a  thin  liver — wonder  he  weathered  it 
so  long — slops  and  pills — pills  and  slops — all  artificial — trusted 
nothing  to  nature.  Now,  my  advice  is,  consult  nature.  She 's 
the  best  physician.  Latterly  Raggles  lost  his  appetite;  how 
could  he  expect  to  keep  it  ?  Appetite^  as  the  divine  Sbakspeare 
says,  grows  upon  feeding.  That's  the  grand  secret  Take  a 
race-horse ;  you  must  feed  him  well  to  keep  him  up  to  his  work. 
Just  the  same  with  a  man.  The  first  question  I  put  to  a  patient 
is,  <  How  is  your  appetite  ?'  If  the  appetite  *s  gone,  we  must 
create  one;  if  we  can't,  we  must  treat  him  secundum  ariem,  which, 
stript  of  humbug,  means  that  we  must  do  the  best  we  can. 
That's  common  sen§e,  I  believe — eh!  Higgs?" 

"Good  plain  reason,"  observed  Fubsley;  "and  no  mystifica- 
tion. That 's  what  I  say ;  show  me  the  reason  of  it,  and  I  'II 
swallow  a  doctor's  shop,  bottles,  and  alL  But  to  see  a  Guy  of  a 
fellow  creaking  into  your  room,  shaking  his  head,  and  creaking 
out  again  without  leaving  you  a  bit  the  wiser — that 's  what  I  call 
downright  imposture." 

"  I  must  confess,"  said  Pogey,  "  it  looks  very  like  it ;  but  you 
mustn't  abuse  the  faculty,  my  good  fellow.  There  are  9ome 
honest  men  amongst  them :  as  to  myself,  everybody  knows  I 
abhor  humbug.  No  man  shall  take  my  drugs  without  knowing 
the  reason  why.  That's  my  system.  What  does  a  man  pay  his 
money  for  ?  Hasn't  he  a  right  to  know  the  nature  of  his  own 
case,  so  that  he  can  judge  for  himself?  I  hate  doctoring  in  the 
dark.    But  the  faculty  must  live,  you  know;   and  if  people 
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eboose  to  destroy  the  coats  of  their  stomachs,  stop  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  paralyse  the  nervous  economy,  by  drench^ 
ing  themselves  with  mixtures  they  know  nothing  about,  they 
must  take  the  cousequences,  that 's  all  For  my  part,  1  'd  rather 
keep  my  patients  alive  and  hearty.  That 's  my  object.  Look  at 
Fubfiley;  there's  a  specimen,  and  no  mistake!"^  and  the  burly 
Ulustration  of  Pogey*8  system  was  constrained  to  submit  to 
another  triumphant  poke  in  the  waistcoat,  which  nearly  upset  the 
glass  that  shook  in  his  hand,  under  the  vibration  of  a  violent 
chuckle. 

A  couDter-joke  of  Fubsley's  was  cut  short  by  a  heavy  sound 
which  came  down  the  stairs  at  short  intervals;  and  presently  the 
muffled  trampling  of  feet  through  the  hall  announced  the  close 
of  the  prehminary  solemnity.  Then  c^me  the  Jaunty  undertaker, 
with  a  wardrobe  of  cloaks  and  hat-bands  on  his  arm.  Pogey,  as 
ehief-moonier,  was  robed  first,  and  then  the  rest  in  succession, 
all  in  dumb  show.  Richard  Rawlin^s  was  the  last  His  hand 
trembled  as  he  tried  on  a  pair  of  black  gloves. 

"  Too  large  for  you,'*  whispered  the  undertaker,  handing  him 
a  smaller  pair.     **  You  should  always  have  'em  a  little  tight'* 

"'lliese  are  too  small,"  said  Richard. 

•*  Not  a  morsel,"  whispered  the  undertaker,  working  them  on 
bis  fingers:  *' curious  thing  happened  the  other  day  with  this 
Bime  pair.     You  don't  wear  a  ring?" 

••No — Do^roake  haste." 

••  A  gentleman,**  continued  the  undertaker,  "  that  was  a  tryin' 
of 'em  on,  as  it  might  be  you— in  forcin'  of  *em  he  found  a  ring 
ID  tbat  Tery  finger.*' 

**  A  ring !  how  was  that  ?*^ 

••  Why,  somebody,  you  see,  had  been  a  tryin'  of  'em  afore,  and 
1  roppose  ibey  were'n  big  enough,  and  so  in  pullin*  of  'em  off, 
off  conies  the  ring,  without  his  missin*  of  it  in  the  hurry  ;  ami 
there  it  laid  in  the  finger  till  the  gloves  were  a  wanted  again. 
Very  odd,  wasn't  it  ?  There  's  some  sort  of  a  fate  in  these  here 
gloves,  I  do  believe.     They  fit  you  exact." 

Richard  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  undertaker's  story, 
•s  the  company  were  already  leaving  the  room,  Mr.  Pogey  having 
led  the  way  into  the  street,  where  several  persons  had  assembled. 
Hie  coach  was  at  the  door,  and  the  hearse  a  little  in  advance. 
The  undertaker  glided  out  to  his  post,  and,  letting  down  the 
8Ce|»,  received  the  chief-mourner  in  due  form.  Pogey  paused 
complacently  for  a  moment  or  two,  looked  round,  recognised  a 
few  faces,  nodded  familiarly  to  them,  and  stept  in,  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  mourners,  whose  blooming  cheeks,  with  the  ex- 
cepdoD  of  Mr.  Higgs,  who  looked  more  ghastly  than  usual,  showed 
thai  tbey  had  not  been  wanting  in  respecttul  oblations  to  the 
Mmory  of  the  departed.  The  procession  then  moved  otf, 
akteoded  by  a  straggling  retinue,  to  the  churchyard. 

Here  Mr.  Pogey  appeared  to  great  advantage.     When  the  last 
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rites  were  ended,  and  '*  earth  to  earth  "  had  given  out  its  hollow 
sound,  and  the  grave-diggers  were  pausing  over  their  shovels, 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  which  he  slowly 
unfolded,  and,  calling  the  attention  of  his  friends  to  the  epitaph 
that  was  inscribed  upon  it,  he  began,  after  a  formal  preparation, 
to  read  it  aloud  in  a  grand  voice,  undulating  with  rhythmical 
cadences.  It  set  forth  that  the  stone  was  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Haggles  of  that  parish,  whose  soul  had  shaken  olT  its 
mundane  tics,  and  spuming  the  earth,  had  ascended  to  its  native 
skies,  and  then,  enumerating  his  exemplary  virtues  as  a  husband 
and  a  8on,  which  ensured  him  a  heavenly  crown  when  his  worldly 
race  was  run,  it  called  upon  the  Passenger  to  stop  and  drop  a 
tear,  winding  up  by  recommending  him  to  pray  that  he  might 
bo  able  to  give  as  good  an  account  of  himself  on  the  Resurrection 
Day. 

'riie  reading  of  this  affecting  epitaph  went  to  the  hearts  of  the 
oxcitod  listeners.  Fubsley'^s  eyes  looked  very  watery  and  tender, 
and  llig^s's  cough  was  brought  on  afresh  by  the  severity  of  his 
iMuotiuns.  Even  Pogcy  himself  could  hardly  control  his  agita- 
tion, and  when  he  recovered  himself  a  little,  he  thanked  them  for 
the  iiKhilgence  with  which  they  had  received  his  unworthy 
tribute  to  their  dear  friend,  and  modestly  reminded  them  that, 
although  it  was  entirely  his  own  composition,  the  merit  of  it 
waH  to  bo  ascribed  solely  to  the  subject. 

llidmrd  witnessed  this  scene  with  feelings  of  a  different  kind. 
Ho  saw  in  it  the  realization  of  that  apotheosis  which  his  imagi- 
nation had  conjured  up  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  room,  when  he 
was  making  that  secret  inquisition  into  Raggles'  affairs  of  which 
ho  was  now  beginning  to  discern  the  practical  advantages.  Here 
was  the  body  of  the  cruel  old  man,  reverently  followed  to  the 
grave  by  "  troops  of  friends,"  who  stood,  with  their  hats  of^ 
echoing  a  panegyric  on  his  virtues.  There  was  not  one  amongst 
them  that  did  not  know  the  meanness,  heartlessness,  and  falsehcxNl 
of  his  life,  and  did  not  secretly  feel  that  the  character  given  to 
him  in  tho  inscription  was  a  monstrous  lie  from  beginning  to  end. 
Yet  they  pretended  to  believe  that  this  wretched  miser,  who 
added  arrant  hypocrisy  to  the  rest  of  his  sins,  was  the  best  of 
husbands  and  sons,  and  that  he  had  ascended  straight  to  heaven 
to  receive  a  crown  of  glory!  How  is  this?  thought  Richard, 
who,  brought  up  in  the  school  of  adversity,  had  little  experience 
in  the  hollow  pomp  of  social  vanities,  and  was  simple  enough 
to  see  what  was  passing  around  him  in  its  true  light,  and  to 
call  it  by  its  right  name.  How  is  it  that  men  can  thus  be 
brought  to  dissimulate  their  real  convictions,  and  prostrate  them- 
selves  before  an  object  they  despise  ?  Why,  gold  does  it  all  I 
Gold  will  buy  up  the  consciences  of  man,  and  purchase  homage 
for  wealthy  knavery,  while  honesty  in  rags  goes  begging  through 
the  world.  Here  was  this  great  lesson  impressed  upon  him  in  a 
special  manner  by  an  example  springing  up  out  of  his  own 
personal  observation. 
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It  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten — a  dark  moral  drawn  from 
bis  own  8ufferin|Ts,  and  re-acting  forcibly  upon  a  temperament 
that  had  acquired  a  morbid  Bensibility  from  the  habit  of  brooding 
OTer  the  wrongs  of  fortune.  And  then  be  remembered  that  a 
itraiige  turn  of  circumstances  had  unexpectedly  imjvroved  his 
position,  and  opened  a  path  to  him  by  which  ho  might  make  his 
way  to  independence.  He  fancied  he  saw  how  this  was  to  be 
ir<  '  hed.  That  morning,  which  deposited  the  remains  of 
o!'.  15   Haggles  in  the  grave,  dawned  with  a  new  life  for 

him;  oue  generation  was  gone  out,  and  another,  full  of  hope  and 
energy f  was  ascending  upon  its  ruins ;  the  course  was  clear 
b«?fore  hira ;  he  was  already,  by  unlooked-for  chances,  invested 
with  the  means  to  enter  upon  it;  ho  was  the  recipient  of 
RaggWa*  secret ;  it  was  the  lever  by  which  be  was  to  raise  bim- 
iclf  to  p>ower,  and  become  possessed  of  the  talisman  of  wealth 
before  which  the  gates  of  palaces  and  the  hearts  of  men  fly  open. 
His  spirit  bounded  within  him  as  these  glowing  pictures  of  the 
future  look  form  and  colour  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  was  hardly 
eonaeioua  tlmt  the  people  wore  dropping  away  from  the  ground, 
wbfeo  he  was  startled  by  the  pressure  of  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

**  Come,  man,  rouse  yourself?  It  was  rather  melting,  1  own 
— tliat  touch  about  the  Resurrection  Day  hit  them  hard^-eh  ! 
Rawlings?"  exclaimed  the  cheerful  voice  of  Mr,  Pogey;  "but 
you  mustn't  mind  everything  one  puts  into  an  epitaph,  you 
know^  When  you're  a  rich  man,  and  can  afford  a  handsome 
Uxmlj  tomb,  Til  write  an  inscription  for  you  that  will  astonish 
tbe  natives^  Why,  I  didn't  say  half  that  I  might  have  said  about 
old  Haggles  f" 

**  Indeed,**  said  Richard  ;  "  it  seems  to  me  wonderful  that  you 
could  have  said  so  much." 

**  Pool) !  pooh  !  I  was  obliged  to  keep  it  down  on  account 
of  the  expense;  but  I  reserved  the  best  things  for  the  next 
oecwioD.** 

**  VMiat  could  you  have  added  to  his  exemplary  virtues  and  his 
bearetily  crown?"  inquired  Richard;  **  1  can  think  of  nothing 
beyood  'thaL** 

"  You  can't  think,  of  course,^**  rejoined  Pogey ;  **  thinking  is 
oot  your  business,  Uawlings.  You  haven't  an  inventive  capacity 
—You're  not  a  poet,  my  boy;  a  poet!  Hi  tell  you  as  we  walk 
along.  You  see  1  spoke  of  him  only  as  a  husband  and  a  son ; 
but*  as  1  originally  wrote  it,  I  showed  him  up  as  a  philanthropist 
and  a  patriot,  threw  in  an  allusion  to  Briti&sh  commerce  and  the 
wooden  walls  of  old  England,  and  ended  by  saying  that  he  was 
the  beucfactcr  of  the  poor,  the  friend  of  the  widow,  and  the  pro- 
tector of  the  orphan.     Good  that,  eh?"' 

**  You  wrote  that  of  Mr.  Haggles  ?"  said  Richard ; — **  astound- 
ing P" 

**  I  thought  youd  say  so.  Aint  it  good?  eh  !  isn't  it  good? 
Bat   it  i8D*t  lost— too  good  to  be  lost.     1  have  kept  a  copy. 
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and  it  shall    do  duty  for  the  next  wealthy  old   buffer  that 
drops  off." 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  Richard ;  the  next  wealthy  old  fellow^ 
that 's  it — whether  it  suits  him  or  not." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?"  returned  Pogey ;  "  suits  him? 
You  don't  suppose  when  a  man  sits  down  to  write  an  epitaph  be 
stops  to  consider  whether  it  will  suit.  There  would  be  an  end 
to  epitaphs  if  they  were  to  be  confined  to  facts.  I  know  of  no 
limit  to  the  poetry  of  the  churchyard  except  the  cost  of  the  stone 
and  the  cutting.  That 's  the  test  of  the  virtues  of  the  dead — eh ! 
Rawlings  ?  The  man  who  has  money  enough  to  afford  it  may  be 
buried  under  a  glorification  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  heaped 
up  as  high  as  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  I  believe  I  am  right 
—eh?'' 

"  I  believe  you  are,"  slowly  responded  Richard. 

They  had  now  reached  the  carriage  which  was  waiting  for 
them  on  the  high-road.  In  his  present  mood,  the  keen  and 
bracing  air  was  more  agreeable  to  Richard  than  the  philoso- 
phical  remarks  of  Mr.  Pogey,  and  he  declined  the  seat  which 
that  gentleman  urged  him  to  resume. 

^*  A  walk  will  do  me  good,"  said  Richard ;  '<  I  am  jaded,  and 
want  a  little  exercise." 

"  Well,  you  shall  have  your  own  way,"  returned  Pogey ;  "  but 
I  must  have  a  talk  with  you — on  business.  Come  down  to  me 
this  evening  about  seven.  I  shall  be  pretty  well  released  by  that 
time.    Don't  fail." 

Richard  promised  to  come  to  him,  and  they  separated,  the 
party  in  the  coach  driving  off  gaily  towards  the  town,  and 
Richard  striking  by  a  foot-path  across  the  fields  into  the  country. 

Wonderfully  bright  was  the  landscape  around  him.  The  sun 
was  shining  down  upon  the  meadows,  and  sparkling  in  hedge- 
rows, starred  over  with  clinging  icicles  that  hung  like  blossoms 
on  the  naked  boughs.  The  grass  was  dry  and  crisp,  and  pow- 
dered with  hoar-frost  A  little  black  brook,  leaping  and  running 
away  under  entangled  meshes  of  osiers  and  brambles,  sang  gaily 
in  his  ears  as  he  sauntered  thoughtfully  along.  The  sails  of  a  mill 
catching  the  slanting  rays,  glistened  fantastically  at  a  little  dis* 
tance ;  and  farther  on  the  life  of  a  farm  in  full  activity  expanded 
before  him.  Men  were  mounted  in  trees,  clipping  and  lopping ; 
others  were  carting  from  the  field  to  the  sheds  for  the  stalled 
cattle,  others  chopping  firewood,  and  some  driving  teams  of  oxen ; 
horses  were  in  movement  between  the  haggard  and  the  bam,  and 
the  merry  flails  were  filling  the  rick-houses  with  their  music 
All  was  astir,  alive — every  hand  was  busy — every  face  was  radiant 
with  health  and  occupation. 

The  sudden  transition  from  the  silent  place  of  the  dead  to  this 

open  world  of  exertion  and  prosperous  labour  was  a  sensible 

relief.      Richard  Rawlings  breathed  more  freely  as  he  passed 

along  amidst  the  hearty  toils  of  his  fellow-men.     There  was  an 

vpect  of  independence  and  self-reliance  in  these  country  sights 
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^Bflmred  and  invigorated  blm,  and  gave  him  confidence  in  his 
jf^effntB.  Industry  and  Its  rewards,  typified  hy  the  teeming 
pronuaes  of  the  earth,  were  both  before  him.  He  saw  the  pro- 
grem  firora  small  beginnings,  in  seeds  and  roots  and  watchful 
cnllctre,  to  large  refiults  in  the  crowning  harvest,  whose  super- 
ibimdance  was  to  be  laid  out  at  rich  interest  in  future  husbandry 
<— he  aaw  it  all  pictured  as  in  a  panorama.  He  saw  clearly,  too, 
the  necessity  for  constant  exertion  and  untiring  vigilance  to  take 
advantage  of  shower  and  sunshine,   to   note  the  signs  of   the 

▼ens  and  the  bursting  life  of  the  soil,  and  to  turn  all  to  the 
account  of  one  great  end,  ministered  to  by  a  multitude  of  varied 
and  ineessaot  operations.  The  lesson  was  uot  lost  upon  him, 
ftnd  his  mind,  springing  onward  to  the  distant  sequel,  heedless  of 
all  obstacles  of  time,  place  and  circumstance,  already  revelled 
over  some  grand,  but  as  yet  rather  vague  and  confused,  achieve- 
ment. 

All  of  us  who  can  recall  the  fleeting  dreams  of  our  youth  will 
remember  the  magnificent  visions  which  have  thus  at  times  swept 
acrom  our  imagination,  and  in  a  moment  of  eestacy  carried  us 
triumphantly  to  the  remotest  issues  of  our  ambition,  elevated  the 
law  student  by  a  stroke  of  magic  to  the  woolsack,  and  installed 
the  incipient  divine  in  the  palace  at  Lambeth.  Richard  Rawlings 
had  no  definite  scheme  of  life  to  work  out;  but  he  had  a  very 
distinct  idea  of  the  social  importance  of  wealth,  and  to  that 
tangible  and  intelligible  object  he  strenuously  resolved  to  dedi- 
cate his  whole  energies. 

Wben  a  fixed  purpose  of  this  practical  kind  really  sets  in  in 
youth  it  turns  the  mind  grey  at  once.  The  pleasant  fancies, 
the  happy  self  illusions,  the  wayside  temptations  that  seem  to 
belong  to  that  season  of  life  as  naturally  as  crocuses  and  violets 
to  spring,  are  trampled  down  to  bud  no  more.  The  boy  advances 
by  a  single  stride  into  manhood,  without  experience  of  the  com- 
halaots,  or  the  conflicts,  he  is  to  encounter  in  the  great  arena ;  but 
prepared  for  the  struggle  by  an  instinct,  often  wiser  than  wisdom, 
and  by  a  settled  resolution  which  collects  his  powers,  means  and 
opportunities  in  a  single  directiou,  and  gives  cumulative  force  to 
every  step  he  takes.  Gladness  vanishes  from  his  face,  and  seri- 
OOB  thoughts  drink  up  its  brightness  and  its  roses.  The  boy  has 
the  gravity  of  the  man,  without  that  timidity  and  fitful  distrust  of 
OQward  effort  which  grow  upon  disappointment  and  the  repress- 
ing knowledge  of  difficulties.  We  see  this  frequently  in  the  cora- 
noo  routine  of  mechanical  pursuits,  drying  up  the  nourishing 
iprings  of  youth,  and  withering  life  at  its  roots ;  but  in  Richard 
liawlings  it  took  higher  range  and  wider  scope,  and  was  sustained 
by  a  constitutional  vigour  and  elasticity  that  acquired  increased 
strength  from  concentration. 

The  impressions  made  upon  him  during  that  long,  solitary, 
ntoitiiating  walk  were  vividly  remembered  in  after  years,  and 
came  back  upon  him  when  stranger  changes  than  he  then 
|pd  of  bad  passed  over  his  life. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
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I 


Mr,  Pogvy  at  Home. 

The  morning  glided  away  imperceptibly.     The  day  was 

before  Richard  knew  how  it  went ;  for  time  passes  with  wonder 
ful  rapidity  when  the  iraagiuatioTi  goes  out  idling.  Curious  as 
Richard  was  to  know  what  Mr.  Pogey  wanted  with  him,  his 
impatience  on  that  point  did  not  seem  to  make  the  interveaiog 
hours  drag  heavily ;  he  was  more  curious  upon  more  distant 
objects,  on  the  way  to  which  a  day  was  but  a  grain  of  sand  in 
the  glass ;  and  when  he  found  himself  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  on  the  threshold  of  Mr.  Fogey's  dispensary,  he  was 
hardly  conscious  of  bow  the  interval  had  flown  since  momiDg* 

There  ho  stood,  hesitating  for  a  moment,  and  collecting  him- 
self to  meet  the  questioner  with  an  impenetrable  face.  He  knew 
Pogey  to  be  a  skilful  distiller  of  other  men's  secrets,  and  be 
expected  that  he  would  probe  him  to  the  quick  in  the  matter 
which  had  been  confided  to  him  by  old  Raggles.  Let  Pogey  get 
any  thing  out  of  him  if  he  can.  Pogey  is  a  deep  fel1ow»  but  it 
will  take  a  longer  line  than  his  to  sound  Richard  Rawlinga, 

Turning  the  handle  of  the  door,  he  awakened  a  shrill,  petulant 
little  bell,  which,  communicating  with  the  parlour  beyoud, 
brought  Mr.  Pogey  bouncing  out  upon  hira,  like  a  fantocciui 
^guTQ  which  leaps  from  jta  concealment  the  moment  you  touch 
the  spring. 

The  dispensary  was  a  small  dark  shop,  scantily  lighted,  and 
disclosing  a  dusky  array  of  bottles  and  jars,  a  narrow  counter 
full  of  thin  drawers  with  paper  labels  pasted  on  them,  and  a 
weighing  machine  in  the  shape  of  a  tall  wooden  chair,  standing 
bolt  upright  in  one  corner.  The  parlour  behind  was  separated 
from  the  dispensary  by  a  door,  in  the  upper  half  of  which  was  a 
window  with  a  green  curtain  hanging  inside.  A  round  table 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  parlour.  One  side  of  the  room  was 
occupied  by  a  range  of  bookshelves,  slightly  out  of  the  horizontal, 
filled  by  books  much  broken  and  tattered,  and  apparently  not 
very  careluUy  arranged,  some  being  upside  down,  and  others 
scattered  about  in  odd  volumes,  varied  by  stray  gallipots  and 
unknown  surgical  instruments,  a  fractured  plaster  cast  of  the 
head  of  Galen,  some  Chinese  and  Indian  curiosities  smothered 
up  in  dust,  and  here  and  there  sundry  mysterious  particles  pre- 
served in  spirits,  and  fragments  of  bones  suspended  on  threads. 
A  glass  case  on  another  side  exhibited  a  couple  of  punch  bowls, 
and  a  hospitable  supply  of  tumblers,  interspersed  with  divers 
articles  in  plate  and  china.  'I'he  room  had  a  disorderly  appear* 
ance,  but  was  thoroughly  warm  and  comfortable.  A  merry  fire 
throwing  a  broad  glow  over  the  decanters  and  glasses  that  covered 
the  table,  gave  it  a  cozy  and  cheerful  aspect. 

**  Punctual,"    exclaimed     Pogey,    inflicting    on    Richard   a 
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iendly  thrust  in  the  ribs;  "seven  to  the  minutt?.  Come — deposit 
fourself  in  that  easy  chair.  Right  sort  of  a  night  for  a  cUat  by 
ihe  fire — snug  chair  that — eh  ?  " 

«  %^ery/'  returned  Richard. 

*»  Just  put  a  hand  to  the  table,  and  draw  it  over.  Bachelors' 
board)  my  boy ;  we  must  wait  upon  ourselves.  Nobody  in  the 
house  but  old  Meg,  and  she  *s  getting  the  oysters ;  and  Pim,  my 
assistant,  and  he 's  gone  to  bed  with  a  toothache.  But  I  know 
DO  reason  why  we  shouldn't  be  comfortable  for  all  that— do  you? 
Now,  what  will  you  take?  There's  some  old  rum — real  Ja- 
miica — and  prime  Cogniac  that  never  saw  the  steps  of  the  Cus- 
tom House.     What  will  you  have  ?  " 

**  1  think  1 11  venture  on  a  little  rum,**  said  Richard, 

"  Good — can't  make  a  mistake.  Try  a  squeeze  of  lemon  with 
it  A&aid  of  acids  ?  A  popular  error.  Acids  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  some  constitutions,  and  act  on  the  biliary  duct  s 
irith  a  surprising  effect.  See  what  a  deluge  of  lemon  juice  I 
sbower  into  my  tumbler,  and  I  believe  I  'm  tolerably  free  from 
bilious  derangement.  Come — there's  the  hot  water — help 
yourself." 

These  hospitable  preliminaries  being  concluded,  Richard  and 
bis  vivacious  host  drew  close  to  the  fire,  and  Pogey,  throwing 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  prepared  to  open  the  business  of  the 
evening.  It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Pogey,  when  he  had  any 
object  in  view,  to  avoid  a  certain  pomp  of  manner,  which  plainly 
aoDounced  that  something  was  coming. 

"  Strange  thing,  Rawlings,"  he  commenced,  "  that  old  Rag- 
gkft  Bbould  go  off  without  making  a  wilL  Now,  you  know  a 
good  deal  about  his  affaira — how  d  ye  think  he  11  cut  up  ?  '* 

"Can*t  even  guess,**  returned  Richard;  "nobody  knows  less 
of  bi0  affairs." 

*•  Pooh  !  pooh  !  you  must  be  confidential  with  me :  the  widow 
has  placed  everything  in  my  hands,  and  we  can't  get  on  without 
vou.     Did  he  never  talk  to  you  about  a  will?" 

"Never/* 

"  Wry  odd  that !  " 

**  There  was  no  confidence  between  us  on  such  subjects.  He 
was  a  suspicious  man,  and  never  trusted  anybody  with  his 
affairs." 

**  But  you  know  all  about  his  business  transactions — eh?" 

^  Merely  in  a  general  way — he  kept  all  the  particulars  locked 
ap." 

^'  Cautious  old  file — that  explains  how  it  is,  that  his  papers  are 
in  such  a  mizzle.  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  them  ;  and  as  to 
the  widow — poor  thing,  between  ourselves,  she  was  quite  thrown 
away  in  that  quarter — she  can't  illuminate  us.  So  we  must  go 
into  the  thing  ourselves,  and  see  how  we  stand.'* 

"1  will  give  you  all  the  help  in  my  power,'^  returned  Richard. 

^  Mysterious  man,  that  Raggles,"  said  Pogey ;  "  as  penurious 
as  a  rat — must  have  made  a  sight  of  money.     What  d'ye  think  ?" 
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"  He  did  n't  spend  much  at  all  erents.'' 

'^  Spend  !  He  lived  upon  cheese-parings:  could  make  a  shil- 
ling do  duty  for  half-a-crown  :  must  nave  been  saving  all  his  tifia, 
and  see  what  it  comes  to.  To  be  sure  the  widow  will  have  the 
advantage  of  it — that  *s  something.  She  ^11  know  what  to  do  with 
it — eh  I  Raw  lings?  charming  woman — suppose  we  drink  her 
health?" 

«  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Richard. 

Pogey  drank  her  health  with  a  loud  splutter  of  enthusiasm, 
and  all  the  honours.  "  She 's  not  the  sort  of  woman  that  will 
remain  long  a  widow,"  he  resumed;  **soft  eye  and  delicate 
skin, — sweet  as  a  nut !  Women  of  that  kind  always  marry 
again.^ 

"  It  never  occurred  to  me,"  said  Richard. 

"  Meg  I "  cried  out  Pogey  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Hiis  summons  had  reference  to  a  heavy  tread  in  the  passage, 
and  was  answered  by  a  frowsy  woman  wrapped  up  in  numerous 
shawls,  one  of  which  was  drawn  over  her  head,  and  pinned  close 
under  her  chin. 

"Where  are  the  oysters?" 

''  Below,  waiting  your  orders,"  replied  the  old  woman,  wheezing 
through  the  shawls,  which  she  gathered  about  her  mouth  as  she 
spoke. 

"  Below  ?"  cried  Pogey ;  "  but  we  want  them  here.  Come— 
be  alive  I "  and  Meg  moved  lumberingly  out,  and  presently  re- 
turned wheezing  fearfully  under  a  tray  containing  a  bountifiil 
dish  of  oysters  and  their  auxiliary  accompaniments. 

"  There,  that  will  do— now,  take  yourself  off,"  and  Meg  took 
herself  off,  as  she  was  desired. 

The  oysters  were  discussed  with  considerable  goUu^  Mr.  Pogey 
enlightening  Richard  upon  the  natural  history  of  shell-fish,  and 
their  action  upon  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

^*  I  often  prescribed  oysters,"  he  observed,  <<  for  old  Raggles 
— no — he  would  n't  listen  to  it  He  had  a  notion  that  they  were 
too  cold  for  the  stomach— poor  old  pump !  By  the  way,  Rawlings, 
I  haven't  forgiven  you  for  turning  me  out  of  the  room,  you 
remember.^ 

"Oh!  yes,  I  remember — but  vou  mustn^t  blame  me»  Mr. 
Pogey — what  could  I  do  ?     It  was  his  own  request*" 

*^  Pish,  man,  you  don't  suppose  I  was  hurt  at  it — I  *m  used  to 
such  things.  They  pass  by  me,  as  the  immortal  bard  says,  like 
the  idle  wind,  which  I  take  no  notice  of.  It  ''s  part  of  my  profes- 
sion to  be  knocked  about  But  what  had  he  to  say  to  you  i  what 
was  it  ?  anything  about  herf* 

"  No — nothing  at  all.     I  don't  think  he  had  anything  to  say."** 

^  There  was  something  on  his  mind,  Rawlings — I  tried  to  get 
it  out  of  him — might  as  well  try  to  get  gravy  out  of  a  stone — 
wouldn't  speak  to  anybody  but  you.  And  after  all  it  came  to 
nothing— eh  ?" 
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"  Why,  it  was  nearly  all  over,  you  know,  when  I  came  in.'' 
**  Yes,  but  you  were  with  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he 
had   his  speech  plain  enough  when   I   left  him.     No  secret, 
Rawlings?'' 

"  Secret,  Mr.  Pogey  ?  Is  it  likely,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
he  would  confide  a  secret  to  me  ?  ^ 

**'  Why  not?  It  looked  very  like  it  What  did  he  want  with 
you?"" 

"  That 's  altogether  unaccountable,  for  he  never  showed  any 
confidence  in  me,  and  always  treated  me  with  harshness — cruelty; 
but  he 's  gone  now,  and  I  forgive  him." 

^  Right,  Rawlings.  Resentments  are  only  a  waste  of  time ; 
and  life  is  so  short,  that  we  have  hardly  room  enough  to  take 
care  of  ourselves,  and  pick  up  a  little  pleasure  as  we  get 
along." 
*^  Pleasure,  Mr.  Pogey  ?  I  haven't  had  much  of  that" 
'^  So  much  the  better ;  you  '11  enioy  it  the  more  when  it  comes. 
We  can't  have  our  own  way  at  all  times,  and  must  make  the 
most  of  it  when  we  have  it  That 's  sound  philosophy,  I  believe 
—eh?  Look  at  me — see  how  I  rub  through — I''m  never  put 
out.  I  should  like  to  see  the  difficulty  that  would  put  me  out. 
I  take  the  sunny  side  of  the  way ;  depend  upon  it  there  's  alwajrs 
a  sunny  side,  if  we  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  cross  over. 
Haggles  never  could  see  it,  and  was  groping  all  his  life  like  a 
mole  in  the  dark.  He  was  just  the  man  to  have  a  burthen  on 
hb  mind — and  he  had — I  'm  sure  of  that" 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  at  this  point  by  a  sharp  ring 
of  the  dispensary  bell,  instantly  followed  by  an  apparition  that 
popped  in  at  the  door  of  a  sallow  face,  fiercely  moustached,  with 
a  mop  of  dark  clustering  hair,  buried  under  the  shadow  of  a 
large  white  bat 
'^  Engaged?'^  said  the  head. 

"Ha!    Captain,  is   that  you?"   returned   Pogey,  evidently 
annoyed  at  the  interruption. 
"  Busy  ?— I  '11  look  in  again." 
"  Well  —I  am  busy  just  now,"  said  Pogey. 
"You  look  deucedly  comfortable,"  said  the  head,  thrusting 
itself  a  little  farther  into  the  room,  and  drawing  three-fourths  of 
its  body  after  it     The  speaker  wore  a  frock-coat,  buttoned  up 
closely   to   the   throat,   and   carried   a   heavy  stick,   which   he 
balanced  in  his  left  band,  as  he  stood  half-revealed  in  the  door- 
way. 

"  We  're  on  a  little  private  business,*'  cried  Pogey,  **or  1  M 
ask  you  to  join  us."" 

"  Wouldn't  break  in  upon  you  for  the  world,  my  good  fellow," 
returned  the  Captain ;  "  only  just  popped  in  to  see  if  you  were 
ahve.  No  smell  of  frost  here — cuts  like  a  razor  outside.  I  say, 
Pogey,  really  busy? — very  particular?  Couldn't  take  me  into 
consultation  ?  '^ 
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<^  Why,  the  hd  is.  Captain,  we  're  engaged  upon  a  hxmhf 
matter." 

<'I  wish  I  was  one  of  the  family,^  returned  the  Captan; 
^'  could  n't  vote  me  a  thirty-first  cousin,  or  something  of  that 
kind?" 

<<Well,  for  half-a-minute,*'  said  Pogey,  good-humouredlj; 
^we'U  admit  you  as  family  adviser,  to  give  us  your  opinion 
upon  a  recipe  I  have  been  recommending  to  my  friend  here; 
but—" 

*^  On  honour ! "  said  the  Captain,  stretching  over  to  the  table, 
while  Pogey  brewed  a  rapid  mixture  of  rum,  brandy,  and  hot 
water,  flavoured  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  lemon  and  lamp 
sugar ;  <<  on  honour — don't  be  alarmed  ~I  shan't  sit  down.  I  '11 
back  Pogey,"  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  Richard, 
*'  against  any  man  in  England  at  an  impromptu  glass  of  punch. 
Take  a  lesson,  sir,  from  Pogey — he  despises  measures — trusts  to 
his  eye,  and  hits  off  the  quantities  with  precision.  I  never  knew 
him  faiL" 

"  How  do  you  find  it  ?  "  said  Pogey. 

**  Perfect  I "  returned  the  Captain ;  "  confoundedly  hot — all 
the  better  for  that,  you  know,  with  the  thermometer  out  of  sight 
below  freezing  point.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Pogey,  1  haven't  the 
honour  of  knowing  your  friend's  name,  but  he  may  take  my  word 
for  it — experientia  docei — that  he  has  got  into  capital  quarters  for 
the  niffht.     I  see  you  're  in  for  it." 

"A^  friend,"  observed  Pogey,  "is  Mr.  Rawlings — Captain 
Scott  Dinffle.'' 

*'  Delighted  to  make  vour  acquaintance,  sir,'*  cried  Captain 
Scott  Dingle,  gathering  his  stick  up  under  his  left  arm,  and 
extending  his  right  hand  to  Richard,  the  other  being  engaged  in 

Eoising  his  glass;  *^ devilish  sorry,  though,  to  lose  it  so  soon — 
appy  to  improve  it  on  the  earliest  opportunity.'* 

«  So  you  shall,  Captain,"  said  Pogey. 

"  That 's  a  bargain,"  returned  the  Captain ;  "  I  '11  hold  you  to 
that  Name  your  own  time,  and  I  ^m  your  man.  Nothing  to 
do,  but  to  devote  myself  to  my  friends.  Happy  to  come  to  you 
any  night  you  like— Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday — when  shall 
it  be  r  1  'U  look  in  to*morrow  as  I  'm  taking  my  rounds. 
Oysters— you  Ve  been  indulging  in  oysters.  Do  you  recommend 
oysters  to  your  patients,  Pogey  i  '^ 

*'  Not  to  you,'^  cried  Pogey ;  "  it  depends  on  constitution  — 
and  I  should  say  — ^ 

"  That's  enough — I  see  I  no  oysters  for  me.  Very  well,  I  '11 
have  my  revenge  some  night.  Honour  !  I  'm  gone — exit  Dingle 
into  the  anow.  So»  here  goes— your  health  and  good  night. 
Take  a  friend's  advice^  and  don't  go  into  excess.  You  look  devilish 
dissipated,  Pogey — that's  a  fact— well — I'm  gone.  A  rush 
4urough  die  ice,  and  home  to  bed  like  an  Esquimaux.     Shan't 

r  out  of  your  chair— ceremony  with  me  ? — ^not  a  bit  of  it  Good 
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P^^^nawUngs — delighted  to  meet  you  again,  and  as  soon  as  you 

Eke.     Good  night.  Fogey,  my  ancient!"  and»  vanishing  through 

Hie  door,   the  quick  tingle  of  the  bell  announced  that  Captain 

poott  Dingle  had  taken  his  departure. 

I     '•  There  he  goes  !  *'  cried  Pogey  ;  **  replenish  your  glass,  Raw- 

ItliA.      We  mustn't   let   Dingle  spoil   our   evening.     A   hair- 

pnua<id»  ligbt-bearted  dog.     You  M  suppose  now  that  he  and  I 

ivere  old  friends?'"' 

**  Certainly,"  returned  Richard  ;  "he  seems  on  very  intimate 

ftcrma." 

*^  Exactly  so :  that 's  his  way  with  everybody.     He  'II  be  as 

vintiinate  with  you  the  next  time  he  meets  you.     Come — I  ^m 

jahead  of  you — let  me  brew  for  you.     I  have  known  Dingle  now, 
somewhere  about  six  weeks." 

**  Six  weeks,"  said  Richard,  "  I  should  have  guessed  as  many 

lyears.** 

"  He  came  into  my  dispensary  one  morning,  introduced  him- 
self, held  me  in  a  trance  with  a  long  rigmarole  story,  dropped  in 
igaiD  in  the  evening,  and  has  continued  to  drop  in  at  all  hours, 
balf-aKiozen  times  a  day,  ever  since.     He 's  as  much  at  home 

I  bere^  as  I  am  myself,     Meg  ! " 

Lgfflie  bundle  of  shawls  heaved  up  slowly  out  of  the  side  door. 

^Hshut  up,  Meg,"  said  Fogey  ;  "and  mind,  if  I  'ro  wanted,  call 

tSpPiro.     Be  alive  I" 

I     It  was  as  much  as  that  heap  of  shawls  could  do  to  be  alive  ; 

fid  Mr.  Pogey  appeared  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  from 

Up  frequent  appeals  to  its  vitality.     When  Meg  was  dismissed 
to  the  shades*  Mr.  Fogey  resumed. 

**  An  old  campaigner,  that  Dingle.  Served  in  the  Peninsula, 
came  home,  was  put  upon  half-pay,  and  lives  like  an  industrious 
bee,  by  succulent  extracts  from  every  chance  acquaintance  he 
happens  to  light  upon.  Dingle's  a  gentleman  notwithstanding. 
No  crime  to  be  poor,  hang  it  I  it  isn't  that — but  he 's  so  con- 
foundedly familiar,  that  once  you  let  him  inside  your  house,  be 
establishes  himself  as  a  fixture ! " 

**  I  tliink  I  have  heard  the  name  before,"  said  Richard ;  "  Scott 
Diagle?" 

**  No,**  replied  Pogey ;  "  not  likely  to  be  much  in  your  way. 
He  says  he  belungs  to  an  old  stock— Dorsetshire,  or  somewhere 
— but  the  estates  have  gone  somehow  out  of  the  family.  That 's 
alwa)^  the  case.  No  great  matter,  as  far  as  he's  coDcerned,  for 
if  he  had  the  estate,  it  would  run  through  his  bands  like  water. 
Ralber  a  diferent  sort  of  man  from  Raggles^rather !" 

"  He  knew  the  value  of  money,*'  returned  Richard ;  "  although, 
Mr.  Pogey,  it  appears  to  me  that  one  might  make  a  more  profit* 
able  use  of  money  than  hoarding  it  up.'* 

•*  I  agree  with  you,  Rawlings,"  said  Pogey;  "I  like  the 
BeDtimenl.  Money  is  necessary  as  a  foundation ;  but  if  there 
was  to  be  oothing  but  foundations^  what  should  we  do  for  bouses  ? 
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That  ^8  my  view  of  it.  Get  the  foundation  first — all  right — ^no 
objection  to  that :  but  when  you  Ve  laid  your  foundation,  begin 
to  build— eh  ?  Good  sense,  that,  I  suspect  ?  We're  not  to  be 
always  grubbing  in  the  earth — must  b^in  to  live  some  time. 
Practiiu^that— eh  ?  ^ 

^  Progress,  sir,^  said  Richard ;  **  we  have,  all  of  us,  a  right  to 
look  forward.  There  's  no  reason,  I  think,  why  a  man  with 
health  and  a  clear  head  shouldn't  make  his  way  in  the  world.* 

**  None  whatever.  Everything  has  a  beginning.  Where  were 
your  dukes  and  marquises  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago? 
They  had  their  beginning,  as  well  as  you  or  me." 

*'  True,  Mr.  Fogey,  true.  It  ^s  a  thing  to  think  o£  Bat 
then  the  difficulty  is  the  beginning.** 

'<  The  difficulty,  Rawlings,  is  the  first  guinea.  Get  your  fint 
guinea,  and  the  rest  will  follow,  just  as  you  put  a  wed  in  the 

found,  and  a  lusty  plant  grows  out  of  it  choked  up  with  seed& 
haven't  lived  for  nothing.  Where  should  I  be  if  I  hadn^ 
watched  the  main  chance?  And  I'm  watching  it  every  day, 
and,  unless  I  make  a  false  move,  it  must  come  to  something  at 
last.'' 

Mr.  Pogey  was  evidently  becoming  very  frank  and  communi- 
cadve.  Perhaps  it  was  the  liberal  punch,  which  loosens  the 
tongue  and  melts  down  all  prudent  reserve ;  perhaps  it  was  that 
he  bad  taken  a  sudden  fancy  to  Rawlings;  perhaps  both. 
Rawlings  was  in  a  position  to  be  serviceable  to  him  in  a  certain 
design  which  was  dimly  shaping  itself  in  his  mind,  and  which,  in 
the  confidence  of  hospitality, — for  Pogey  was  hospitable  in  the 
most  miscellaneous  sense, — was  prematurely  betraying  itself. 
There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  to  inchoate  projects  as  a  close 
bacchanalian  tite-cL-tite,  It  somehow  brings  them  out,  one  can- 
not tell  how,  before  their  time.  Men  ought  to  wait  till  their 
projects  are  clearly  resolved  upon,  and  their  means  fully  pre- 
pared, before  they  take  people  into  their  confidence,  and  then 
they  should  proceed  with  cautious  circumspection.  Had  any 
body  consulted  Pogey  on  such  a  point  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing, he  would  have  been  decidedly  of  this  opinion  ;  but  it  was 
now  waxing  late  into  a  winter's  night,  and  Pogey  was  snugly 
seated  at  home  over  the  fire  entertaining  a  guest,  and  that  guest 
happened  to  be  a  person  that  might  be  useful  to  him,  and  so^ 
in  the  fulness  of  his  enjoyment,  he  ran  his  head  against  his  own 
sober  judgment. 

*«  You  were  talking  of  Mrs.  Raggles,"  said  Pogey ;  "  she  must 
administer  to  the  property.  Now  what  is  your  private  opinion, 
Rawlings,— don't  suppose  Pm  inquisitive, — not  at  all, — but 
I  *ve  a  reason, — what  is  your  private  opinion  about  the  property? 
Do  you  think  he  really  left  much  behind  ?  " 

^'  I  know  so  little  about  his  afi&irs,**  replied  Richard,  ^  that 

n  afiraid,  if  I  ventured  an  opinion,  I  should  only  mislead  you." 
My    dear    Rawlings,"    returned    Pogey,    '<  I    don't    ask 
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ir 


you  knaw  —  but  what  you  thiuL    In  a  word — do  you  think 


rich 


y»» 


•*  Kicb  ?     WelU  rich  certainly.    I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 

that." 

•*  You  ihink  so?  I'm  delighted  to  bear  it.  Kind,  friendly 
ll  that  Mrs.  Haggles.  Sweet  temper  I — you  ought  to  know 
1^  at  all  events/' 

**  We  heard  very  little  of  her  in  the  house/' 

•*  Modest  as  a  daisy,  *  wee,  crimson-tipped  flower  l  '  moving 
ibout  like  a  sunbeam  over  the  floor.  That 's  the  woman  to 
bake  a  man  happy, — voice  as  low  and  mellow  as  a  flute*  It 
to  toy  heart  to  think  she  should  be  a  widow.  1  take  a 
f rcit  interest  in  widows, — it  *s  one  of  my  weaknesses*  There  *8 
•omething  uncommonly  attractive  in  a  young  widow,  - —  don't 
loow  what  it  ia— never  could  find  out.  The  sensibilities  of  the 
lex  seem  to  be  awakened  in  a  peculiar  manner  during  their  tran- 
fcit  through  that  agitating  interregnum.  1  always  fancy  that 
the  second  bii:iband  comes  in  a  sort  of  burst  of  surprise  upon 
them,  making  up  by  a  wonderful  provision  of  nature  for  the 
irrears  of  his  predecessor.     She  's  safe  to  marry  again  ? " 

"Very  probable,  now  that  you  mention  it.  I  never  thought 
of  that;  it  's  quite  a  new  light  to  me.  But  you  know  the  world 
better  than  I  do,  Mr.  Pogey/' 

**  Mark  what  I  tell  you,  she  '11  marry  again^ — and  soon.  If  1 
im\  mistake,  Rawlings,  1  *ve  got  somebody  in  my  eye  for  her/' 

*•  Already,  Mr.  Fogey  ?  '* 

*•  Already,  Mr.  Pogey?  Why  not,  Mr.  Rawlings?  A  woman 
with  a  enug  settlement  at  her  back,  is  safe  to  be  picked  up  in  no 
tiaie*  And  auch  a  woman  as  Barbara  Haggles  !  She  's  a  picture 
to  kok  at — *  grace  in  every  step,  in  every  gesture  dignity,^  and— 
iitd—tfae  rest  of  it !  Just  imagine  Barbara  Haggles  seated  there, 
It  the  bead  of  that  table,  doing  the  honours— eh  ?  Don't  you 
think  it  would  make  a  great  difference  ?  " 

**lt  would  be  an  extraordinary  change  for  you,  Mr.  Pogey, 
if  that  *a  what  you  mean/' 

"  1  don*t  say  that 's  what  I  mean^but  1  do  say  that  a  pro- 
■MNonal  man,  like  me,  ought  to  have  a  wife.  I  'm  not  in  love, 
Rawlings — though  I  might  have  been  in  love  over  and  over  again. 
It  didn^t  exactly  suit,  I  don't  fancy  raw  girls — they  know 
lotbiog  of  the  world.  I  like  a  wife  ready-made  to  my  hand^no 
konfrense,  training  and  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
bavn't  time  for  that  A  widow  that  has  served  her  apprentice- 
and  comes  to  the  business  wide  flwake — that's  the  trump 
forme.  Now,  there's  Barbara  Haggles— what  a  combina- 
U  th«re !  young  and  rich — don't  run  away  with  the  notion 
kat  ]  *m  in  love,  but  if  I  were  to  fall  in  love — I  say,  Rawlings, 

•ucii  a  thing  were  to  happen — Barbara  Haggles  is  the  woman 

r  mjr  money  !  *' 

•■  It  never  alruck  me,"  said  Richard,  *«  Mrs.  Haggles  marry 
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<*  Is  there  anything  so  surprising  in  that  ?  " 

**  Oh  !  no — of  course — I  see  it  clearly — and  you  really  mean, 
Mr,  Pogey  ^ ." 

"  Rawlings,  my  boy — the  fact  of  the  matter  is — another  glas 
before  you  start-^" 

« I  daren't— -I  feel  my  head  a  little  giddy  already — it  isn't  ai 
well  seasoned  as  yours,  you  know.  But  you  were  going  tl 
say ."" 

*'  Between  ourselves-^we  must  pull  together.  I  am  factotom 
there,  and  can  do  anything.  Do  you  understand  ?  I  'm  begn*  | 
ning  to  get  tired  of  single  blessedness.  I  've  had  enough  of  tbit  ; 
sort  of  blessedness,  and  find  it  rather  dismal.  Just  look  at  wf 
books — survey  my  shelves  in  "admired  disorder" — l*m  a  greit 
reader,  when  I  've  nothing  else  to  do — but  I  don^t  know  how  k 
is,  I  never  can  put  a  book  back  into  its  right  place,  or  find  it 
when  I  want  it.  Then,  my  rum  and  brandy  have  an  ugly  babil 
of  getting  very  low  all  of  a  sudden ;  and  things  break  of  thea- 
selves;  and  there's  nothing  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  evei^p* 
thing 's  wrong,  and  in  short — I  have  been  thinking  seriously  tlMt 
I  want  a  wife." 

«  And  Mrs.  Haggles  - — ," 

*'  That  depends,  Rawlings.  I  wouldn^t  marry  any  woman  fat 
her  money — but  to  marry  without  money — to  work  up-hill,  againil 
wind  and  weather.  It  requires  consideration — I  tell  you  what 
it  is — we  must  see  our  way  a  little.  No  harm  in  that.  There  ^ 
a  good  business,  you  know — a  capital  business — suppose  non^ 
by  and  by,  a  certain  event  should  happen — why,  there  ''s  a  chance 
for  you  —  somebody  must  take  the  business — eh!  Rawlingi? 
Let  us  just  have  a  peep  into  the  property — you  can  manage  all 
that — do  you  see  daylight  now .?" 

"Well— I  think  it  is  near  daylight,  Mr.  Pogey;  and  all  tlni 
is  so  new  and  strange  to  me,  that  we  had  better  talk  of  it  anodur 
time." 

*'  Keep  your  own  counsel-— not  a  word  about  me  !** 

"  You  may  be  sure  of  that,''  replied  Richard. 

"  It  may  never  come  to  anything,  you  know,  and  one  doesot 
like  to  be  talked  about  for  nothing." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Richard. 

A  few  more  admonitions  about  secresy,  and  a  shout  of  hilariom 
friendship  from  Mr.  Pogey,  and  they  parted. 

"  And  so,"  thought  Richard,  as  he  walked  home  through  tba 
frosty  night,  "  and  so  Mr.  Pogey  is  laying  himself  out  to  mairf 
Mrs.Ragglesl" 
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WMoh  tremtM  of  Ididieft. 

Mrs.  Haggles  administered  to    upwards  of  seven    thousand 

unds.      Although  the  amount  was  considerably  larger   than 

r.  Vogey  hail  originally  anticipated,  he  was  by  no  means  satia- 

hd   cbat  they  had  traced  out  the  whole  of  the  deeeaBed*B  eetAle, 

lits  ia  a  very  common  infirmity.     Exorbitant  desires  grow  upon 

pcctt^d  fortune.     In  this  case,  perhaps,  there  was  some  ex- 

for  Mr.  Pogey*s  unreasonableness.      The  seven   thousand 

e  got  at  by  degrees,  item  by  item,  through  a  series  of  dia- 

^▼eriefl  amongst  scrubby  memoranda,  sinister  scraps  of  paper, 

id  ill-kept  books,  so  that  Mr.  Pogey  was,  to  some  extent,  jus^ti- 

in  supposing,  or  suspecting,  that  more  discoveries  might 

in  behind. 

RospectiDg   the    management    of    this    property,  which  was 

li«Sf  inTested  in  ntortgages  and  loans,  a  difference  of  opinion 

(rote  between   Mr.  Pogey  and   Richard  Rawlinga.     Mr.  Pogey 

for  colling  it  in  and  realizing  at  once ;  Richard  thought  it 

rould  he  imprudent  to  make  any  sudden  changes,  that  it  would 

K>k  like  a  pressure  for  ready  money,  and  shake  confidence. 

letween  her  two  cabinet  ministers,  Mrs.  Haggles  was  grievously 

She  bad  no  very  clear  perception  of  lier  own  as  to 

«he  ought  to  do ;  and  was  governed,  from  day  to  day,  by 

e  opinion  of  the  last  speaker*     in  this  state  of  oscillation  she 

ft  thiog&  as  they  were,  and  did  nolhing;  which  was  exactly 

bat  Ilichard  Rawlings  wished  her  to  do. 

Recovering  gently  out  of  the  first  shock  of  her  bereavement, 
fra.  Raggles  gradually  resumed  her  natural  spirits,  and  became 
mucb  like  what  she  had  beeu  before  her  marriage,  with  the 
itioo  of  a  more  knowledgable  display  of  personal  attractions, 
a  certain  air  of  womanly  developemeut  that  greatly  improved 
r  i^^pearance.  The  shyness  of  girlhood  was  displaced  by  a 
of  confidence  that  imparted  an  agreeable  ambiguity  to  her 
not  unlikely  to  be  mistaken  on  the  surface  for  coquetry. 
imybody  said  she  looked  positively  fascinating  in  her  weeda, 
you  eouJd  see  the  effect  of  all  this  homage  iu  the  pretty 
that  flirted  iu  and  out  of  her  eyes,  and  round  the 
of  her  mouth. 

m  of  ©very  mould —the  » tern,  the  tender,  the  truthful, 
10  fiike^ — may  be  paid  to  derive  their  skill  iu  flirting  direct  from 
I  it  ifl  an  instinct  or  primary  law  of  their  organization ; 
aiij  period  of  time  be  safely  assigned  when  it  ceases  to 
tbeir  intercourse  with  the  other  sex.  Whether  nature 
I  anylbing  serious  by  this  constitutional  tendency  must  for 
remain  amongst  the  unsolved  problems  of  creation ;  but 
BikNibtedljr  it  has  produced  some  serious  results  in  the  world, 
Rid  in  00  iDBtaaces  with  more  remarkable  effect  than  in  the  case 
I  yovog  widowB.     Unmarried  ladies  either  are,  or  think  it  d«^ 

c  2 
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sirable  to  seem,  very  vague  and  innocent  in  their  practice  of  tlm 
art  of  flirtation,  as  if  it  were  dazzling  their  senses  without  their 
knowing  why,  and  drawing  them,  like  a  piece  of  witchcraft,  into 
an  enchanted  labyrinth,  of  the  ways  of  which  they  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant.  This  charming  simplicity  and  unconsciousnefli, 
apparently  so  defenceless  and  trusting,  is  wonderfully  agreeabk 
and  bewildering,  and  flattering  to  the  superior  knowledge  aod 
power  of  young  gentlemen  who,  with  scarcely  any  down  on  their 
chins,  and  a  great  deal  on  their  understandings,  are  thereby  led  to 
believe  that  they  have  the  victim  in  their  toils,  and  may  wind 
her,  and  delude  her  at  their  will  and  pleasure.  But  flirtation  id 
the  hands  of  a  young  widow  is  quite  a  different  aflair.  The  ait 
here  is  at  its  height,  and  is  conducted  with  scientific  strat^. 
There  is  no  remote  unexplored  fairy-laud  in  the  distance;  the 
finesse  oi  expression  has  no  escape  in  indistinct  meanings,  but  carries 
avowedly  the  confession  of  its  aim  and  end ;  the  skilful  by-play,  the 
advance  and  retreat,  the  lures,  surprises,  feints,  and  evasions  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  action  of  a  real  drama.  Here  the  face  of 
coquetry  is  not  hidden  behind  an  impenetrable  mask ;  it  only 
wears  a  veil  of  delicate  gauze  through  which  its  glowing  featores 
are  tantalizingly  revealed. 

Mrs.  Haggles,  now  that  she  had  become  accustomed  to  her 
new  circumstances,  and  had  begun  to  enjoy  (we  hope  we  may  he 
forgiven  for  this  word)  her  freedom  and  independence,  displayed 
a  proficiency  in  the  art  of  flirtation  for  which  probably  the  reader, 
who  has  hitherto  seen  her  only  in  her  secondary  relations  with 
society,  would  hardly  be  disposed  to  give  her  credit.  She  came 
out  marvellously  strong,  considering  her  opportunities.  The  fint 
person  who  fell  within  the  range  of  her  influence  was  Captam 
Scott  Dingle.  But  we  must  not  anticipate  the  adventures  of  her 
widowhood.  There  are  a  few  slight  incidents  to  be  cleared  off 
before  we  come  to  this  point. 

Within  a  week  or  two  after  Mrs.  Haggles  had  taken  out  letters 
of  administration,  it  was  considered  desirable  that  she  should 
recruit  her  health  by  a  change  of  scene.     Mr.  Pogey  urgently 
recommended  this  measure.     Her  nerves  were  affected  by  recent 
anxieties,  and  by  the  gloom  and  depression  of  that  stifling  and 
dreary  house  in  the  market-place.     Mr.  Fogey's  friendly  oflBces 
on  the  occasion  were  not  limited  to  mere  advice ;  he  took  the 
trouble  of  providing  a  suitable  residence  for  her  in  the  country, 
some  five  or  six  miles  from  Yarlton,  at  the  cottage  of  a  lady  who 
was  a  particular  friend  of  bis  own,  and  who,  on  a  short  notice, 
displayed  the  liveliest  interest  in  her  situation.     Mrs.  McSpurl 
was  a  widow,  like  herself,  and  could  sympathise  in  her  distress; 
and  had  arrived  at  that  matronly  period  of  life  when  she  could, 
with    propriety,  undertake    so    responsible    a  charge.      Mrs. 
McSpurl  was  remarkably  small  in  stature,  quick  and  terse  of 
speech,  with  a  sharp  Scotch  accent,  painfully  neat  in  her  house- 
hold, and  perfect  mistress  of  the  secrets  of  domestic  economy, 
which  appeared  to  constitute  the  principal  business  of  her  life. 
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_  !  stood  in  its  owa  garden,  through  whit'h  a  gravel- 
walk,  closely  boxed  at  each  side,  and  buttoned  up  at  toj3  and 
bottom  with  vases  of  stoiie-crop,  that  drooped  out  over  the  edges 
in  the  &ame  pattern,  as  if  they  had  grown  to  order,  went  straight 
from  the  little  gate  to  the  door.     You  could  see,  in  a  moment, 
that  a  careful  hand  presided  over  the  plare.    Trees  were  dropped 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other;  every  shrub  on  the  left  had  its 
counterpart   on    the   right;    the   door-step   was   as  white  as  a 
rambric  handkerchief;  the  creepers  on  the  front  of  the  bouse 
strayed  no  vagrant  luxuriance,  every  tendril  clung  close  to  the 
ivalU  and  was  nailed  accurately  to  the  verj-  tip,  so  that  not  a  soli« 
tary  bud  escaped  into  the  air ;  and  the  interior  was  a  model  of 
ision,  from  the  hall-mat,  that  looked  so  dry  and  crisp,  to  the 
c  dimity  curtains  in  the  attic  window,  that  jiierced  the  centre 
T  thp  blue  slates,  and  had  as  prim  an  aspect  as  if  they  were 
tarcbed  to  the  glass.     Even  iu  the  winter-time,  notwithstanding 
8DOW  which  mottled  the  ground,  Bermuda  Cottage,  for  such 
was  called,  bad  a  gay  and  bright  exterior. 
It  wad   quite  a   little   expedition,  the  journey  to  Bermuda 
!oUage,  a  world  of  packing  and  flurry  and  preparation  preceded 
the  departure,  and  when  Mrs.  Haggles  arrived  at  her  destination, 
~  found  herself  in  a  cheerful  little  room  looking  out  upon  the 
pen  ix>untry,  a  few  tears  started  into  her  eyes. 
**  We  *ll  try,^  said  Mrs.  McSpurl,  "  if  we  can't  make  you  a 
wee  bit  comfortable.     The  pure  air  will  set  up  your  speerits 
igaiu.     You  >e  bad  a  sair  trial  of  it ;  but  it  'a  a  parfect  waste  of 
Ibe   animid  economy  to  greet  o'er  our  troubles;  so,  just  set 

§V  down  there,  and  don't  fash  yourseP  any  mair.     A  cup  o' 
tea  will  bring  ye  all  right.     Gude  help  us  I  but  ye  do  Uiik 
y  and  ramfeezled  !  " 
ving  Mrs,  Haggles  to  recover  her  spirits  under  the  judicious 
^ j.„e8  of  Mrs.  McSpurl,  we  will  return  to  Yarlton. 

Agreeably  to  the  arrangements  entered  ioto  with  Mr,  Pogey, 
^Richard  Rawlings  had  undertaken  the  entire  management  of  the 
widow's  affairs,  and  as  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  some- 
hodf  abould  reside  on  the  premises,  he  was  regularly  installed  in 
ihe  house  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Haggles  bad  taken  her  departure.  As 
for  the  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  Mr.  Poge)', 
reffpecting  the  future  disposal  of  the  property,  that  was  merely  a 
c{ue8tion  of  expediency  which  they  occasionally  discussed,  but 
mhieh  net er  interfered  with  their  amicable  relations. 

The  business  was  now  substantially  vested  in  bis  bands.  He 
himself  actively  into  its  details,  and  opening  a  personal 
.ecNDUmtii cation  with  the  various  individuals,  of  every  degree, 
with  UK  horn  Mr.  Haggles  had  been  connected,  be  soon  acquired 
a  oomjilete  control  over  the  whole  of  the  matters  entrusted  to 


A  striking  change  bad  taken  place  in  Richard  Rawlings.  The 
tlood  had  passed  away.  His  handsome  features  brightened 
under  bi^  new  fortunes ;  and^  although  the  natural  tone  of  \vv^ 
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face  was  that  of  a  grave  and  earnest  serenity,  it  was  sometioiei 
lighted  up  by  an  expression  almost  auiouotiDg  to  gaiety.  Ywi 
could  see  that  the  repose  of  his  manner  was  the  repose  of  succws; 
and  if  he  never  gave  way  to  any  bursts  of  hilarity  such  as  shal- 
lower men  coukl  hardly  have  repressed  under  similar  circum- 
stances,  a  close  observer  might  detect  beneath  his  reserve  tbt 
quiet  exultation  that  made  sure  of  the  present,  and  lookad 
steadily  into  the  future. 

Captain  Scott  Dingle  was  an  excellent  judge  of  the  externals 
of  character  in  his  own  way*  Like  most  men  who  have  paa0e(l 
much  of  their  time  in  mess-rooma  and  military  quarters,  abrowi 
and  at  home,  he  had  a  certain  theory  of  the  elements  that  enter 
into  the  social  compilation  of  a  gentleman.  Tliey  were  certaiol; 
not  very  profound  or  mysterious,  and  did  not  make  a  very  heafy 
demand  upon  the  mental  or  heroic  faculties.  Jt  was  with  bin 
rather  a  matter  of  t^ste  than  of  observation.  Personal  appear- 
ance went  a  long  way  with  Dingle:  air,  figure,  manner,  self- 
possessiouj  and  the  absence  of  salient  vulgarities  (even  if  it  left 
nothing  but  an  ino0\nsive  blank  behind)  contributed  largely  lo 
his  ideal,  and  were  taken  tn  at  a  glauce.  He  saw  that  HicliAni 
RawUngs  possessed  these  traits  iu  a  higher  degree  than  Mr- 
Fogey,  although  he  could  not  see  the  weightier  qualities  ihal 
formed  the  substratum  of  liis  character.  Fogey's  geuialiiy  lad 
eternal  flutter  amused  Dingle,  and  gave  a  filkip  to  his  YMxmtA 
hours ;  but  we  are  afraid  ihat  the  worthy  apothecary's  boisterowi 
address  which  thundered  down  upon  you  somekimea  like  an 
avalanche,  did  not  exactly  square  with  the  Captain's  private 
standard.  Richard  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  a  complexioiul 
seriousness,  wliicb,  if  it  did  not  bring  out  the  breeding  of  a 
gentleman,  had  the  happy  effect  of  concealing  the  want  of  it; 
and  the  Captain  accordingly  took  an  extraordinary  fancy  to 
Richard,  and  cultivated  him  with  assiduity.  As  for  Dingle  him- 
self, knocking  recklessly  about  the  world  as  be  was,  bis  soiqo- 
what  Bo^icmiau  way  of  life  rendered  him  by  no  means  particular 
in  his  choice  of  acquaintances  ;  he  took  tlieui  all  as  they  eame^ 
and  made  the  most  of  them,  as  it  suited  his  humour;  but  he 
could,  nevertheless,  discriminate  when  he  liketi,  and  always  pre- 
ferred the  man  who  came  nearest  to  his  notiona  of  a  gentleman, 
although  he  was  too  indolent  to  go  out  of  his  course  tn  seek 
him. 

Having  nothing  whatever  to  do,  he  had  no  sooner  beaten  up 
Richard's  quarters  thati  he  became  a  constant  visiter.     Richard  ■ 
looked  upon  him  as  the  type  of  a  class  of  society  to  which  lie  ■ 
had   hitherto   had   no  opportunities  of  ascending,  and  be   en- 
couraged him  as  a  sort  of  rough  study. 

In  the  confidence  which  grew  out  of  this  intimacy,  Dingle 
opened  his  heart  to  Richard,  whereby  he  fountl  himself  ultimately 
involved  in  rather  an  awkward  imbroglio.  It  appeared  that  Mr. 
Fogey,  relying  upon  the  Captain's  superior  knowledge  of  soci  " 
Luetics,  and  the  atiractiou  of  his  profession— for  Mr,  Fogey 
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•f  opinion,  with  Sir  Lucius  O 'Trigger,  that  the  ladies  have  a 
\owii  of  the  old  serpent  in  thera,  and  are  caught,  like  vipers, 
with  m  bit  of  red  cloth— had  engaged  him  in  his  interest  wilh  the 
Pidow^  and,  taking  hira  out  one  fine  morning  to  Bermuda  Cot- 
tage, Introdaeed  him,  in  form,  as  his  particular  friend.  Mr. 
Pogey  was  not  tlie  person  to  conduct  an  affair  of  this  nature  with 
the  requisite  discretion  ;  he  could  not  keep  his  own  counsel,  and 
expecting  to  tnake  a  great  hit  with  the  widow  through  the  agency 
&f  Captain  Scott  Dingle,  he  revealed  to  that  gentleraan  the 
lecret  of  his  design  upon  her.  The  immediate  result  of  the 
nUoductioo  was  communicated  to  Richard  by  the  Captain  in  a 
moment  of  overflowing  cordiality.  Dingle  considered  Ilichard  as 
Utfi  aa  Pogey  had  considered  Bingle.  Richard  took  up  much 
the  same  position  between  the  two  as  the  lawyer  that  arbitrated 
the  famous  oyster  case* 

We  may  here  remark,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  men  who 
exhibit  the  highest  sense  of  honour  in  other  afi'airs,  sometimes 
commit  the  most  flagrant  breaches  of  trust  in  the  affairs  of  love* 
rTliey  will   sacrifice  a  friend  in  such  cases  with  as  little  remorse 

if  the  whole  thing  were  a  jest  at  a  masquerade.     Strange  that 
to  whom  we  ascribe  the    most  refining  and  elevating 

fieneee^  should   ruin  our  morals  in   ibis  way  I     Alas !  alas ! 
is  no  morality  in  love  ! 
Fogey  wmild  whisk  nic  off  with  him,"  said  Dingle  j  "no 
t  niiicy  to  morning  visits — rather  out  of  my  line  latterly  ; 

I  I  went  to  oblige  hira.  Found  the  widow  in  the  garden, 
ping  the  shrubs  with  a  pair  of  Bcissor^;  and  that  little  Scotch 
woman^  darting  about  like  a  May  fly.  You  should  have  seen 
J^frs.  Haggles  when  Pogey  introduced  me." 
>  '•  A  little  frightened,  I  dare  say,"  observed  Hiebard. 
i  *'  Frightened,  my  good  fellow  ?  I  have  seen  a  pretty  con- 
aiderable  multitude  of  women  in  my  time,  Hawlings, — brown, 
[ipUle^  and  red ;  but,  in  the  inductive  science  of  ogling  a  man, 
I — phroohr*  said  the  Captain,  with  a  long  whistle;  "she  beats 
them  hollow.  A  woman  of  some  breeding  does  the  thing  by 
degreed,  throws  out  an  inuendo  from  the  corner  of  her  eye,  calls 
it  back  again,  and  plays  you  like  a  trout.  But  Mrs.  Haggles 
dips  ioto  li»e  stream  at  once,  and  sweeps  in  her  fish  with  a  net*" 

The  Captain  did  not  do  justice  to  Mrs.  Haggles.  He  in- 
llttlg«d  in  mther  a  loose  view  of  that  embarrassing  interview 
minh  the  widow.  The  fact  was,  that  when  he  was  introduced  to 
bjT  Mr.  Pogey,  with  a  cannonade  of  bows  and  flourishes, 
Mrs,  Haggles  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  her  long  eyelashes 
dropped  suddenly,  and  the  blood  bounded  Into  her  cheeks  and 
"  "  up  ov«r  her  forehead.     But  feeling  it  necessary  not  to 

bttimy  any  timidity,  or  to  show  that  she  was  disc^incerted,  or  flur- 
ried, by  ihe  sudden  introduction  of  a  strange  gentleman,  she  did 
open  her  eyes  again,  and  casting  a  sidelong  glance  upon  him, 
wnicb  was  so  natural  in  her  circumstances,  and  which  site  meant 
lor  a  mixture  of  baahfulness  and  easy  confidence,  she  unmt^u^ 
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tionally  conveyed  to  him  that  dubious  ezpreaBion  which  mbm 
men  are  so  apt  to  interpret  to  their  own  advantage.  The 
Captain  quickly  availed  himself  of  the  opening  which  his  vanitf 
fancied  it  detected  in  this  innocent  reception,  and  followed  it 
up  with  such  a  volley  of  compliments  as  to  heighten  the  lady's  cos- 
fusion,  and  compel  her  to  adopt  a  variety  of  ways  of  looking  at 
him  under  the  milk-white  round  of  that  coquettish  cap  which  was 
now  l)rought  into  action  for  the  first  time,  and  which  only  in- 
flamed  the  impression  she  had  so  undesignedly  made  upon  him. 
Ladies  are  much  exposed  to  this  sort  of  injurious  misconstructioD 
from  that  self-flattery  of  men  which  is  so  apt  to  find  latent  mean- 
ings in  their  looks.  If  they  could  only  contrive  to  talk  without 
making  use  of  their  eyes,  they  would  escape  a  great  deal  of 
troublesome  speculation. 

According  to  Captain  Dingle's  account,  they  staid  that  day  for 
dinner,  and  walked  out  in  the  evening  (the  season  was  now 
advanced  into  spring),  Pogey  insisting  upon  Mrs.  Haggles  taking 
the  Captain's  arm,  while  he  escorted  Mrs.  M'Spurl,  whom  be 
was  careful  to  engross  at  a  distance  that  he  might  give  tbe 
Captain  a  better  opportunity  of  making  way  with  Mrs.  KaggleSi 
During  that  walk,  it  seemed  (to  the  Captain)  that  the  lady  wai 
even  more  piquant  in  her  glances  than  before,  looking  occamon- 
ally  down  upon  the  ground,  then  sidling  off  as  if  she  would 
break  away  from  him,  then  turning  her  eyes  softly  upon  him 
with  a  mixed  expression  of  deprecation  and  playful  reproach, 
and  occasionally  pressing  rather  heavily  upon  his  arm.  Out  of  all 
these  signs  and  tokens  and  omens,  and  many  more  of  a  like  sig- 
nificant kind,  the  Captain  extracted  a  conviction  that  the  widow 
had  fallen  in  love  with  him  at  sight,  which  conviction  was 
confirmed  by  a  stray  observation  that  escaped  her,  and  to  which 
nobody  else,  perhaps,  would  have  attached  quite  so  much  im- 
portance. Arrived  at  the  gate  on  their  return  to  the  cottage, 
the  Captain,  being  very  gallant  under  the  excitement  of  bis 
feelings,  whispered  somethmg  in  her  ear,  to  which  she  replied, 
flirtinff  her  muff  in  his  face,  <<  Get  along  with  you,  do  !  ^  He 
considered  that  conclusive. 

"  The  fact  is,  Rawlings,**  said  the  Captain,  "  I  'm  not  a  mar- 
rying man— never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing — but  when  a  woman 
with  seven  thousand  pounds  throws  herself  at  your  head,  what  "s 
a  fellow  to  do !  As  for  Pogey — stuff  and  nonsense — she  only 
laughs  in  her  sleeve  at  him.  1  could  see  that  clearly.  I  ought 
to  know  the  sex  tolerably— pretty  extensive  experience — have 
seen  them  at  all  ages,  and  in  all  climates.  Pogey  has  as  much 
chance  in  that  quarter  as  my  bamboo.  You  may  consider  the 
thing  settled,  old  fellow  !  Keen  a  sharp  look-out,  and  when  I 
have  converted  the  widow  into  Mrs.  Scott  Dingle,  won't  I  treat 
you  to  an  explosion  !  ^* 

**  So,"  thought  Richard,  when  tbe  Captain  had  left  him  to 
meditate  upon  this  unexpected  piece  of  intelligence,  <'  Captain 

lott  Dingle  is  laying  himself  out  to  marry  Mrs.  Haggles ! " 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 
Which  shows  how  Richard  Rawlings  begins  to  mount  the  Ladder. 

Spring  and  Summer  had  passed  away,  and  Autumn  was  in 
the  woods.  The  pleasant  air,  with  a  thought  of  chilliness  in  it, 
Bang  amongst  the  leaves,  and  turned  them  inside  out,  and  some- 
times in  sport  carried  them  away.  With  the  changes  of  the 
seasons  come  changes  in  the  lives  of  young  and  old.  Amuse- 
ments,  occupations,  hopes,  recollections,  anniversaries,  undergo 
vicissitudes  of  bud,  and  bloom,  and  blight,  just  like  trees  and 
flowers;  and  equinox  and  solstice  mark  revolutions  in  the  moral 
as  in  the  physical  world.  The  oak  was  shedding  its  foliage,  and 
Mrs.  Haggles  her  weeds. 

She  8tiU  remained  at  Bermuda  Cottage ;  and  during  the  in- 
lerfening  months,  Mr.  Pogey  and  Captain  Scott  Dingle  sedu- 
malj  continued  their  visits,  with  such  fluctuations  in  their  suits 
•iDifiit  be  expected  from  the  flickering  caprice  of  a  lady  who 
ntjUpipi  fBxadly  know  her  own  mind,  and  who,  if  the  truth  in 
'^'  ra  could  be  got  at,  enjoyed  vastly  more  the  pleasure 
tbem  both  in  a  flutter  of  uncertainty  than  of  resolv- 
doubts  of  either,  which  would  have  brought  her  pastime 
And  so  it  happened,  that  when  the  Autumn  arrived, 
the  captain  nor  the  apothecary  was  much  nearer  his 
than  when  he  started. 

the  meanwhile  Richard  Rawlings  devoted  himself  with 
lity  to  the  widow's  aflkirs.  His  efforts  were  crowned  with 
His  own  circumstances  were  considerably  improved, 
tnd  without  committing  himself  to  any  personal  display,  he  wore 
the  appearance  of  one  who  had  acquired  a  responsible  position. 
The  crushed  boy  had  risen  to  the  stature  and  bearing  of  a 
man. 

It  was,  of  course,  necessary  for  him  to  keep  up  a  constant 
coiDmunication  with  Mrs.  Raggles ;  and  the  contrast  between 
his  manner  and  that  of  her  other  visitors  was  very  apparent  to 
her,  and,  at  first,  not  very  agreeable.  Reserved,  quiet,  and 
almost  grave,  he  never  attempted  to  flatter  her  foibles — he  did 
iiot  even  seem  to  be  conscious  of  them,  and  nearly  inspired  her 
^ith  a  belief  that  she  possessed  a  respectable  understanding,  by 
always  addressing  her  as  if  he  believed  in  it  himself.  Pogey 
and  Dingle  amused  her,  and  when  they  made  their  appearance, 
nothing  could  exceed  her  high  spirits.  When  Richard  Rawlings 
^nae,  the  scene  was  as  suddenly  changed  as  if  the  curtain  had 
^n  dropped  on  the  play,  and  the  lights  put  out.  His  serious 
^naperament  put  her  gaiety  to  silence;  and,  although  he  was 
younger  and  handsomer  than  either  of  her  more  lively  friends, 
slie  could  not  bring  herself  to  regard  him  in  his  youthful  form, 
^.^t  only  in  that  still  and  sage  aspect  which  a  woman's  imagina- 
tion usually  associates  with  more  advanced  years. 
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Sometimes,  on  his  way  to  the  cottage,  he  fell  in  with  one  or 
other  of  the  widow^s  suitors,  and  as  neither  of  them  considered 
Richard  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  useful  deputy,  be  had  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  from  both  the  progress  and  particuUn 
of  their  wooing.  But  as  this  was  a  subject  upon  which  Mn. 
Raggles  bad  never  taken  him  into  her  confidence,  the  only 
use  he  made  of  the  information  he  thus  obtained  was  to  keep 
it  to  himaelil 

One  eTeningy  towards  the  dose  of  the  Autumn,  Joey  and 
Crikey  Suaggs  (wIks  between  them,  kept  house  for  Ricbard,) 
were  sitting  in  the  kitchen.  Crikey  Snaggs  philosophicallj 
watching  the  soldiers  shooting  each  other  in  the  fire,  and  Joej 
rocking  herself  in  a  chair  at  a  little  distance,  as  if  she  wanted  to 
go  asleep  and  couldn't  Rubbing  her  eyes  after  a  while,  bIw 
looked  thoughtfully  at  Crikey,  apparently  reaving  some  dif- 
fieull  matter  in  her  mind,  and  then  put  the  following  startKog 
question  to  him. 

^  Why  did  they  call  you  Sna^s?* 

««  Don't  know,*  said  Crikey ;  ^  It  come  in  torn,  I  suppose."* 

«•  Lord  help  us !  do  they  dirtsteD  of  *em  hke  that !  " 

^  In  course  they  do.     Who  christened  you  ?  " 

*•  1  iiever  heerd.* 

**  >Vhy  do  they  call  you  Joey  ?  ** 

^  Joey  aiu*t  my  name." 

•*  It  ain't  ?*" 

•*  NVIjat  were  it  then?" 
««  Joluuina.    They  call  me  Joey  for  short** 
A  ()ausc:  Joey  still  ruminating,  then  breaking  silence  with 
aiuiil>er  interrogatory. 

•*  Who  were  )-our'feytber?'" 

«'  There 's  a  go  !     l'  never  bad  no  feyther.^ 

«*  Do\\\  be  a  noathen.  Crikey.    You  must  have  had  a  fetber."* 

««  1  should  say  so«**  replied  Joey,  looking  at  Crikey  with  i 
Uas^  of  wotnlernient  in  her  eyes.     ^*  Who  were  your  mother  ?" 

At  this  ()uestiou,  Crikey  burst  out  into  a  laugh*  •*  Why,  Joey, 
ym  IT*  a  fiK>l,  you  ere.     Fm  a  regular  orpban."" 

••  And  how  did  you  come  here?" 

'«  1  \\as  look  *|>rentice,  in  course.     W*bat  a  gabey  you  ere, 

iNirlbor  iiH|uiries  into  this  obscore  bar  smister  were  brought 
to  a  lullntop  by  tlie  (tarlour  bell. 

•*  I  Imt's  Xfr.  Hawlings,''  said  Joey ;  "  go  up,  Crikey.*" 
Crikey  swirled  round  slowly  out  of  bis  chair,  and  went  yawn- 
Inn  up  siainu 

**  '1  hero  sre  tome    parcels    to  be  delivered.  Crikey,"   said 
^HWhard  \  **  mi  a  letter  for  the  London  Road,  No.  S,  on  the 
Q«w*'    Crikey*s  chief  business  consisted  in  delivering  par- 
lotlvrs. 
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Crikey  gathered  up  the  parcels,  conned  the  directiou  of  the 
letter,  and  asking  for  a  piece  of  paper  to  fold  it  up  in,  deposited 
it  methodically  in  his  pocket,  which  he  pinned  at  the  top  to 
mAkc  all  sure. 

'*  That  *8  a  careful  lad,"  said  Richard,  "  Now  that  1  think  of 
itf  you  can  write.  Crikey  ?  "  Crikey  ruhbed  his  head,  and  made 
DO  reply,     "  Didu't  they  teach  you  to  read  and  write  ?" 

**  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Crikey,  «I  can  read,  but  have  left 
off  writing." 

♦'  You  could  pick  it  up  again.     Would  you  like  to  try  ?  "  J 

"  Don't  know,  sir."  1 

•*I  was  thinking,  Crikey,  that  you  ought  to  have  a  little  school- 
ings    It  wuuld  help  you  to  do  something  for  yourself  by  and  by. 
Would  you  like  to  go  to  an  evening  school  ?  " 
"If  you  please,  sir,"  returned  Crikey. 

••  Well,  run  now  as  quickly  as  you  can  with  the  parcels.  We'll 
talk  of  the  school  another  time."  J 

Crikey  went  off  with  his  head  full  of  this  astonishing  proposal.  1 
Go  to  school?     Desks,  copy-books,  ink-horns,  rulers,  and  a  flock 
of  little  hoys  danced  before  his  eyes  all  along  the  road.     You 
could  see  by  the  manner  he  curvetted  on  and  off  the  path,  and 
spiMi  himself  like  a  top  up  and  down  the  little  hiHocks,  that  his 
eijuilibriuui   was  upset.     Yet  the   ihou^htp    that   tumultuously 
galloped  through  his  brain  were  not  altogether  as  joyous  as  the 
vtgabond  delight  he  exhibited  would  seem  to  imply.     The  con- 
versation he  had  had  with  Juey^  although  it  produced  no  effect 
at  the  moment,  recurred  bitterly  to  him  io  the  midst  of  tliese 
riotiius  imagea.     Poor  Crikey,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  felt 
hom  deflate  it  was  never  to  Imve  had  a  father  or  mother,  and 
vondered  how  the  boys  would  treat  hirn  when  they  should  hear 
tfnl  be  was  a  foundling.     He  thought  also  of  his  deformity,  and  J 
ihntik  from   the  companionship  of  happier  creatures  who  had  1 
«tr«ighl  hmhs,  and  strong  muscles  and  pleasant  homes.     These  | 
things  never  troubled  him  before,  atid  In  the  turmoil  of  his  sen-  J 
eation?,  it  would   be  difficult  to  determine  whether   there  lay  I 
more  joy  or  sadness  at  the  core  of  poor  Crikey  Snagg's  heart 
Uiat  nighL 

The  measeoger  wad  scarcely  gone,  when  a  loud  voice  broke 
upon  Uibbard^s  car.  "  Hillo-yo-yo-yo  T'  cried  the  voice.  It 
was  Mr.  Pogey^  who  had  corne  in  as  Crikey  went  out,  and  who 
•dopU^  this  ludty  mode  of  annoonciug  himself. 

**•  liaw lings,  my  boy»*  said  Mr.  Pogey,  **  1  wanted  to  have  two 
worda  with  you — can't  stay  three  rainutes^there  's  a  patient 
ejcpectlog  me.  I  begged  of  her  to  put  it  off  a  little,  but  thne, 
t  '  women  will  wait  for  no  man.     What  a  wonderful  thing  J 

-  filings,  to  look  at  the  population  of  the  world,  and  think  , 

how  much  it  owes  to  lu.  The  clergy  and  the  lawyers  may  cross 
their  leg«  at  their  ease,  and  *  the  great  globe  itself,'  and  every- 
thing til  it,  would  go  on  just  the  same ; — hut  if  the  doctors  were 
to  lake  II  holiday  for  four-audptweiUy  honrs,  the  whole  frame^ovVL 
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iff  hmnamcy  vaiiiii  !k  ^Ataajai^     ?^iiiiiM    ig^   tkoc,    1  finer? 


What  t  -vaDfied  tn  ^v  »  ym,  wa»  xam — wnKsn,  ar»  JQO  F'c^  O'rt 

**  TaHnmTnw  muroiiie:     I  inr^  buBneas  wixfa.  her.** 

**  Gfiuii — die  ^aoixer  :zie  betser.  WelL  woil  kiaow,  I  bave  been 
rryiiiff  ic  ja  liRaL  in  'har  txaastaxL**  snii  ^leev. 

—  So  T'lu  'lavis  Olid  31&."  repiieii  ELicfaant^  " 

"*  Caat  ^numi  liige^  She  iuoiues  like  &  hare.  CbbI  coiinm- 
•UBbi  ler.  I  'm  3e«<!r  ie  iuiin  viCL  nien — see  m^  war  to  n? 
mark,  mti  xenenily  hie  ir^-eo.  ^  Boc  vomea  T  joa  ^iffat  knov 
a.  woman  1:1  yuur  lie.  jmi  jna^U  baEve  uj  besm  a^ain  bdbre  too 
«*aa  make  her  aiic  Aaatumiisii.  rTiiaIi*&.  sr !  There  '*s  ]An. 
RiggifH :  L  ba«e  ber  on  MdiuiBT :  a»  cwiiCs  out  of  the  course 
oa  TieadoT :  xaxaa.  I've  eaniEbc  ber  «m  ^^ntia^  nfnj  ;  done  acaia 
«a  Huirsby :  and  «  fibs  supft  oa  and  oC-  Hke  a  saihir^s  knot 

fcas^  or  liars.     Aiana  :     I>— &  ic  nu  I  'la  bcgiaaing  to 

md  cniT  lak  wei^  «gc  a  tiwe  <rf  rafei^rf.  Mnai|Lh  to  kill  a  hone^ 
fia  a  dhxji  in  the  ^i— «W  Whic  %^  ]iaa  tkak  oiF  ^hI  ?  It  voo^ 
dx  Rav:iiBes :  xc  wont  dw  I  oea  ^nia."^ 

«Wcakai~t  is  be  pnuieac  ckca..  to  ctve  k  ap?'*   olmeiied 
Rksiard.  ^ 

^  G^  tc  ;ip  ?  After  iZ  ru»  time  ani  trooUe  it  has  cost  oie  ? 
Lost  mree  rasaen^  in  cne  dcr.  vbi&e  I  vas  phiUarttiiiig  at  Ber- 
Boda  Cc»ce.  Grte  it  ;ip  :'  Thic  vcokSa^  p^,  bt  hoy.  Do 
1  k»ok  Hke  \  mm  cibat  «v!iji  fhe  it  np  *  I II  tell  roa  vhat, — 
I  *>!  ITT  anccber  dodce.  Sere  cif  bcr  ia  ibe  cad :  that  *$  tolmblj 
certain.  Nobodj  ia^die  ftekS  bet  Dcsfle^inor  dpril ! — a  naked, 
vcm-oct.  salUyv-becd  half-pay :  oot^aa  ooace  of  blood  in  his 
body:— ^ie*dassoao9rtbercapaKalasp.po6t.  Nov«  iUvfings, 
ibe'll  DCTcr  sospccc  thai  I  ba^  sud  azmbiag  to  joa  about  it, 
awi  what  1  want  you  to  do  is  to  scoad  ber: — sound  ber — do  it 
in  yoor  ova  vay.  yoa  knov,  vidi  dial  ptecsoas  soleam  fact  of 
yours.    Yoo  11  discover  in  fire  micntes  hov  the  cat  jnmpa.'* 

**  Do  yoa  ically  believe,  Mr.  Poeey,  that,  if  yon  baTc  fidled  in 
making  this  discoTerc^,  1  should  iMTlikely  to  saeoeed  f  * 

**  I  da  Shell  brtray  herself  to  too,'  aldMogfa  she  *8  as  dark 
to  me  as  an  edipse.  Go  to  vork  cantioiisly;  dont  seem  to 
know  anything;  watch  her  €ue--that  *s  it;  perhaps  shell  not 
say  mudi,  hot  there  are  other  ways  of  finding  out  people^s 
thoughu  besides  what  ther  say — di  f  1 11  trust  you  for  that."* 
«\VeU— Illtry.' 

**  1  can't  SUV  to  say  any  more  to  you  now ;  but  I  know  I  'in 
»afe  in  your  hands.  Caution,  my  boy-  I  nerer  was  foiled  yet, 
«nd  not  likely  to  be  now.  Be'carefiil  what  you  say  about  me, 
*««t  she  might  see  through  it;  but  for  Dingle— you  can  pooh ! 
^^0(Ai  !  I^ngle.  That's  enough  for  him.  See  you  to-morrow." 
'^offwentMr.  Pogey. 
'tidiaid  Rawlings  was  by  no  means  indisposed  to  undertake 
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this  miBsion.  He  had  observed  for  some  time  that  Mr.  Pogey 
was  losing  ground  with  Mrs.  Haggles,  and  that  Captain  Scott 
Dingle  was  much  in  the  same  predicament ;  and  the  necessity  of 
having  such  an  interview  with  the  widow  as  Mr.  Pogey  was  so 
anxious  to  bring  about,  although  not,  perhaps,  exactly  for  the 
same  object,  had  already  presented  itself  to  his  own  mind. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Richard  entered  the  parlour  of  Ber- 
muda Cottage.  Mrs.  Haggles  was  not  alone.  Mrs.  M'Spurl 
was  bustling  about  the  room,  settling  the  sofa  covers  and  pillows, 
arranging  and  re-arranging  the  ornaments  on  the  mantel-piece, 
very  busy  with  a  geranium-stand  in  the  window,  then  back  to 
the  sofa,  then  back  to  the  geranium-stand,  intent,  as  it  appeared 
to  Richard,  who  did  not  understand  household  affairs,  upon 
making  work  for  herself,  so  that  she  might  have  an  excuse  for 
remaining  in  the  room. 

Richard  endured  this  with  tolerable  patience  at  first,  and 
talked  about  trifles, — Mrs.  Haggles'  health,  the  weather,  the  cat 
These  were  soon  exhausted.  He  then  threw  out  some  broad 
hints ;  but  Mrs.  McSpurl  was  not  a  person  to  take  a  hint.  The 
more  he  hinted,  the  more  occupation  she  contrived  to  make  for 
herself,  until,  having  gone  the  round  of  the  room  over  and  over 
again,  dusting  and  settling,  it  became  a  matter  of  curious  specu- 
lation what  she  could  find  to  do  next  It  may  be  supposed  she  had 
a  motive  for  lingering  so  officiously.  She  was  Pogey 's  friend,  and 
didn't  like  the  visits  of  Richard  Hawlings.  To  be  sure,  he  was 
very  serious  and  distant,  but  he  was  also  handsome  and  young, 
and  exercised  a  silent  influence  over  Mrs.  Haggles,  which  no 
ingenious  efforts  of  Mrs.  McSpurl's  in  sundry  private  conversa- 
tions could  break  down.  She  had  often  thought  of  talking  to 
Mr.  Pogey  about  him,  but  then  she  was  afraid  of  trusting 
Pogey,  whose  discretion  she  had  no  great  reliance  upon,  so 
she  resolved  to  watch  and  keep  her  own  counsel.  Richard 
resolved  that,  whatever  other  use  she  might  make  of  her  op- 
portunities, she  shouldn't  watch ;  and,  quietly  interrupting  her 
industrial  operations,  informed  her  that  he  had  private  business 
with  Mrs.  Haggles. 

"  Private  beesiness,  have  ye?"  said  Mrs.  McSpurl;  "  oh  I  if 
it's  beesiness — '* 
"  Perhaps  you  will  allow  us  to  be  alone." 
Mrs.  McSpurl  was  very  reluctant  to  allow  any  such  thing;  but 
she  couldn't  help  herself,  and  accordingly  making  the  most  of  it 
with  a  "  vera  sorry  to  be  in  onybody's  way,"  she  bustled  to  the 
door,  and  bustled  out. 

Richard  Hawlings  and  Mrs.  Haggles  were  alone.  There  are 
occasions  in  human  life  when  people  feel,  although  they  cannot 
tell  why,  a  strange  sensation  which  is  commonly  indicated  by  the 
phrase  that  there  is  "  something  going  to  happen."  This  was 
exactly  what  Mrs.  Haggles  felt  when  Richard,  after  a  turn  or 
two  up  and  down  the  room,  took  a  chair  opposite  to  her,  and 
began  to  speak  very  slowly,  and  in  a  somewhat  more  soVetun  ot 
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pnaedxated  tooe  dan  muL  Fonnerly,  Iq  the  goldeo  age, 
pmccrmeocs  of  this  kind  were  nmbXy  typified  by  antovanl 
amieots.  sndi  as  leainff  oat  of  bed  backwards,  or  putting  oi 
ooe's  stockings  vidi  the  vToog  side  outwards,  which  Mr.  Foc»- 
siciit  coosidcwd  good  omcub;  hot  in  our  age  these  material 
rerelKioiis  ha^e  been  dbplaced  by  omens  of  a  different  natun^ 
such  »  a  vague  aching  of  the  hcatft,  slight  confusion  of  ideu^ 
&e.  We  are  not  enabled  to  say  whether  anything  unusual  bad 
occurred  to  Mrs.  Raggles  that  morning  at  her  toilet,  but  there 
is  no  roubc  thai,  ax  this  moment,  she  experienced  certain  pre- 
monitory symptoms  which  plainly  indicated  that  there  vat 
''scmetiiing  going  to  happen.' 

How  Richard  Kavlings  managed  to  bring  it  round  may  be 
betm  imagined  than  described.  The  punter  who,  in  despair  of 
expressing  an  intense  emotion,  buried  it  under  a  veil,  was  a 
prolound  master  of  his  art ;  and  we  will  take  leave  to  imitate  hit 
excellent  example. 

But  as  it  is  necessary  to  explain  in  what  manner,  and  to  what 
extent*  Mrs.  Haggles'  presenbment  was  fulfilled,  we  must  state 
that  Richard  Rawlings  began  by  an  allusion  to  the  length  of 
time  she  had  been  a  widow,  observing  that  she  would  soon  be  out 
of  her  widowhood,  and  that  he  thought  some  arrangements  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  future.  Starting  from  this  point,  he  ioeen- 
sibly  conducted  the  conversation,  through  many  starts  and 
shivers  and  pretty  bursts  of  slender  fright  and  anger  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Haggles,  to  the  topic  of  nuirriage.  At  first  she  was 
indignant,  and  paced  about  as  royally  as  a  queen,  repulsing  the 
bare  suggestion,  with  a  mincing  and  petulant  toss  of  the  bead, 
and  a  true  womanly  assertion  of  those  indefinite  rights  of  the  sex 
which  are  always  so  ready  to  take  arms,  and  so  easily  persuaded 
to  lay  them  down  again. 

Richard  preserved  his  composure  heroically.  He  was  at  a 
signal  disadvantage,  llie  antecedents  of  his  life  were  terribly 
against  him  ;  and  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  fair,  pam- 
pered mistress,  more  than  once  made  the  case  look  desperate. 
But  it  was  the  crisis  of  his  career,  and  his  courage  was  equal  to 
it.  She  considered  it  very  strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  he 
should  talk  to  her  on  such  a  subject,  and  was  thrown  into  such 
a  flutter  of  irritation,  that  he  ventured  to  deprecate  her  wrath  by 
gently  taking  her  hand,  and  hoping  that  she  was  not  really  angry 
with  him.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  be  angry  with  him  at 
that  moment.     He  looked  too  handsome  for  that. 

Having  obtained  possession  of  ber  hand,  which,  in  spite  of 
sundry  twitches,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  relinquish,  he  led 
her  to  the  sofa,  and,  seating  himself  beside  her,  endeavoured  to 
calm  her  agitation  by  a  stratagem  of  little  arguments,  suggesting 
that  he  had  many  things  to  say  to  her  which  he  never  could 
summon  up  resolution  to  say  before,  and  hoping  that  she  would 
llow  him  to  say  them  then.    There  could  he  no  harm,  at  all 

BtSy  in  hearing  what  he  had  to  say. 
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rifysterious  are  the  ways  of  women.  One  never  ean  tell  how 
flk  tliat  they  sometimes  fluctuate  in  a  breath  from  tears  and 
ilonns  into  sunshine,  with  the  ftfuhiess  of  an  April  day;  and 
bow,  at  the  very  height  of  a  passion  of  scorn,  they  lapse  into  com- 
pliance. Assuredly  it  is  a  very  happy  thing  for  us  that  their 
sensations  have  such  an  ascendancy  over  their  reason,  and  that 
ibe  Wic  of  cause  and  effect  so  rarely  interferes  with  the  gracious 
flexibility  of  their  natures. 

Mrs,  Haggles  might  have  been  really  nervous,  and  unable  to 
exercise  a  proper  control  over  herself  at  this  critical  juncture,  or 
she  caight  have  felt  an  irresistible  curiosity,  which  most  women 
will  regard  with  indulgence,  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say;  but,  from 
wbatever  cause  it  was,  she  did  consent  to  let  him  say  what  he 
wldEied.  We  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  that  conversation,  & 
gTMl  part  of  which  w^as  addressed  to  her  hand;  every  individual 
Inger  being,  from  time  to  time,  drawn  out  lovingly  for  separate 
•umeDce.  The  particulars  would  hardly  justify  the  formality  of 
poiiGeation ;  and  any  reader  who  cannot  divine  the  subistance  of 
tbem  by  the  help  of  his  own  experience,  may  readily  enlighten 
himself  on  the  subject  by  inquiring  of  the  first  friend  he  meets, 

U  was  late  before  Richard  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Haggles.  He  left 
her,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  a  state  of  considerable  perturbation. 
Some  natures,  being  feeble*  must,  of  necessity,  cling  to 
atr0iig€r  natures.  They  twine  round  them  for  support  like 
ertepefii  round  trees.  Mrs.  Haggles  was  one  of  ihem.  She 
tliought  much  that  night  of  Mr,  Pogey  and  Captain  Scott  Dingle, 
aDd  being  brought  at  once  to  a  close  inspection  of  their  charac- 
ters!, »be  felt  how  weak  and  insecure  they  were  in  comparison 
with  Richard  Rawlings.  His  strengtfi,  imposing  in  its  reserve, 
bw  grave  earnestness,  and  the  power  he  wielded  over  her 
tbcMlgbts,  feelings,  and  opinions,  came  out  in  palpable  relief  from 
tiie  involuntary  contrast.  And,  mixed  with  these  reflections, 
vefe  certain  by  no  means  disagreeable  references  to  his  personal 
appearance,  his  youth,  energy,  and  that  promise  of  wordly  sue- 
oaaa  which  was  brightly  stamped  upon  his  whole  bearing.  It  was 
not  very  surprising,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Haggles,  considering 
that  her  tendrils  were  floating  on  the  wind  looking  out  for 
aookething  to  cling  to,  should  have  resolved  to  cling  for  life  to 
Richard  Hawlings. 

About  two  months  after  the  date  of  this  interview,  Mr.  Pogey 
waa  turprised  one  evening  by  a  visit  from  Captain  Scott  Dingle. 
^fhey  had  not  seen  much  of  each  other  lately,  and  their  meeting 
opened  with  a  little  mutual  shyness  on  both  sides,  which,  how- 
eirer,  soon  wore  oflP. 

*•  Why,   Pogey,  my  ancient,"  exclaimed  the   Captain,  **  how 
deueedly  thin  you've  grown !    Your  face  is  drawn  in  like  a  dried 
raiaio.     *Pon  my  life,  seriously,  though,  you  are  thin.     Anything  i 
wrong?     Taking  too  much  of  your  own  physic,  1  suppose?" 

**Not  exactly,"  returned  Pogey;  "wo  medical  men  don't 
generally  indulge  in   luxuries   of   that  kind— thin?     K  n\tkt\^% 
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u-^'^r  *i  »»il  K  '•Tto.  lit  *  -mn^  A  am  uf  i^EiT 
ui  «-^;rir — ^211  nTiP»*Bgini,  Sppsr  iieac  ic  set  jx£b.  bt  bor. 
' -ill '  2«"  9i  iLu^  ioT  ;;(-iiL.  Tiuiurx--  'Ljocul.  Yob  v«v  ilvin 
i.  riin.  .is=£\i&  liir  TLe^  «  "niac  itssmir  lE'cIio'ir  20  tost  rm 
r.ixr  n^iis.^  'i>l  ii>uL  i^*  l  waL  ixis:  pomr  u  izsve  a  fii  of  ihe 
jsinidc*.*      riiL»T  t  7.i»ir  icn^Fns  -  * 

-  '1  -.•1  iiiii.i  r  t  iLar  *  icntsai*  *  rnoL.  ii  "*  sL  lifixt  ?  * 

*-  T  li^  TTii-i.*  ;  iiir  TL^mi  *ae}  aiiiixn  inf.  I  tixv«  nti:  die  appe- 
-.-^  ir  ei  >?:riL-L-  Ht:*:';  '.:  fc?ai:i!SL  lat  d»s  bx  an  expniiiwnL 
X;  r"j-ji  i*rlj:'¥.  ii»*r*  •  jiinnur  dit  isacif?  »iiii  me.  depend 

-  ij**t  iis£»:  v:ro*  ▼"*!!»  iiic  n^ieres  via  cie  Cipcain's  usual 
riJiT]'  IjLZisiZir  i'~c  l  siiminn  jlzl>  sikikre.  be  flong  hnnself 
v^jiii  i,  'jiol::.  ens.  sr^isnii:;  au:  bk  iess.  barm  to  ravn. 

-I'll  ijMniniieilj  Tzr*!-*  b* T&^nmsd:  -baTe  bardlrsat  ckwni 
l1  iLj  "S^t-'r-Tir  £=ti  :fcV.T>g,  szid  eceraallr  moring  aboat,  H'l 
ayr  i.'  -.f  v'lit:  £  ci^£X.:in-  c-f  iadrae  a  fellow  goes  through 

«  >:  ::  is,'  kid  P-«?«7=  "  '^^*  I  ™  ^^sed  to  it.  I  like  it.  It 
arree*  vi:i  ni*.  Titer*  "•  arcilng  like  actioo  for  diiviog  away 
:i:-.ri:  lad  keippcr^  -p  a  beaJihTr  state  of  the  srstem.  Action 
ai,i  r€-iti:-:c — il;i.'I  a^z  bi^ir— cause  aod  effect — irritation  and 
c: -Lie r-:TT:i£i3c»L.— there *s  ibe  whole  philosophy  of  life  in  1 

••  1  con't  krow  tow  j:  is,"  obserred  Dingle ;  "  but  when  I 
have  asytbing  boibericg  me,  I  can't  walk  about  Some  men  are 
thrown  icto  a  fidget ;  now,  I  get  the  blue  derils,  and  am  ready  to 
bang  myselL     How  do  you  account  for  that  ?  *' 

**  Clonstitution — temperament.  You  want  regular  exerci&e — 
tonicii.  You  should  keep  yourself  calm,  and,  above  all  things, 
avoid  mental  excitement.^ 

^  Easily  said,  old  fellow.  I  should  like  to  see  the  homo  that 
has  gone  through  the  world  without  mental  excitement  How 
the  devil  is  it  to  be  avoided  ?  I  thought  I  was  pretty  clear  of 
that  sort  of  thing  ;  but  latterly  I  begin  to  get  infernally  moody. 
I  suppose  it 's  because  we're  getting  old,  Pogey.  The  worst  of 'it 
is  one  doesn't  know  what  to  be  at  If  one  had  an  understandable 
annoyance  one  would  know  what  to  do ;  but  this  dismal  feeling 
creeping  all  over  you,  that  you  don't  know  where  to  begin,  or 
how  to  get  at  it— it's  devilish  uncomfortable,  and  makes  a  fellow 
as  flat  as  ditch-water.  I  'm  desperately  low  to-night,  i'ogey— 
that 's  the  fact'' 

'*  The  truth  is,  Captain,"  said  Pogey  "  that  men  at  our  age— 
we  >e  not  chickens  exactly—  shouldn't  fish  in  troubled  waters." 

«*  I  should  like  to  know,  just  by  way  of  curiosity,  \n  hat  you 
mean,  by  that?  "  said  Dingle. 

Mr.  Pogey  began  to  stroke  his  chin  with  his  finger  and  thumb. 
*•  Well,  I  suspect  you  're  a  little  thrown  out  of  your  calculations 
by  the  widow.^ 
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^Tft  !  it's  there  you  are,  is  it?**  returned  the  Captain; 
thrown  out  of  my  calculations,  am  I?  I  should  like  to  know 
E»w  yea  6nd  your  own  calculations?  " 

*^Oh  I  prelty  well,  thank  you/*  replied  Pogey,  with  a  gloomy 
Utempt  Bt  a  6tnile. 

**  Pretty  well,  do  you  ?  Well,  I  confess,  I  shouldn't  have 
liought  so  from  what  the  widow  said  to  me  yesterday  ?  " 

And  may  I  ask,"  inquired  Pogey,  "  what  she  said  to  you 
niBtorday?'* 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life,*'  replied  the  Captain  ; 
••abe  said  that  if  there  wasn't  another  man  in  the  world  she 
irouldn't  marry  a  certain  little  Doctor  that — ■" 

**  She  did,  did  she  ?  '*  demanded  Pogey.     "  That 's  cunous,*" 
"Do  you  think  so?"' 

•*  Very,  considering  what  she  said  to  me  only  the  day  before." 
**  Ana  pray  may  I  inquire  what  she  said  ?  " 
Merely  observed  that  she'd  rather  pick  a  husband  out  of 
streets,  blindfolded,  than  marry  a  battered  half- pay  who—'* 
••She  said   that?     Listen  to  nie — this  is  a  serious  business, 
y — no  nonsense  with  me,  you  know.     You're  only  playing 
ooe  of  your  absurd  jokes.     Don't  be  stupid," 
".Tokes^  is  it  ?     Shall  I  tell  you  anything  more  she  said  ? ** 
**  Pbb  !  I  don*t  care  what  she  said.     1  have  it  from  her  own 
ips  that  your  visits  are  a  nuisance  to  her — a  nuisance — .'' 
**  Ditto— ditto,  Captain." 

**  i  wonder  you  haven't  the  sense  to  see  that  she  was  only 
throwing  you  off  the  scent." 

**And  how  do  you  know  that  she  was  n't  doing  the  same  thing 
Mlh  you — eh  ?    There 's  gravel  in  that,  Captain  I  " 

By  this  time  they  were  pacing  up  and  down,  as  well  as  the 
dimensions  of  the  room  would  allow,  in  a  state  of  high  exacer- 
hution,  the  Captain  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  his  bamboo  stick- 
ing out  behind ;  and  Pogey  with  one  hand  plunged  into  his 
breecbes- pocket,  and  the  other  violently  twirling  a  pestle,  that 
threatened  to  fly  off  out  of  the  window  at  every  jerk.  While 
they  were  thus  engaged,  John  Peabody  made  his  appearance. 

••Ha!**  said  John  Peabody,  "how  lucky  to  meet  you  both 
together*  This  will  save  me  a  walk,  Captain.  I  *ve  a  note  for 
you,  and  another  for  Mr.  Pogey,  There— read  them.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  ? '' 

Iktr.  Pogey  slowly  opened  the  note.  Captain  Scott  Dingle  did 
the  same* 

**  Mr.  Peabody,"  said  Pogey,  "  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
explain  to  me  the  meaning  of  this  ?'* 

•'  Why  it's  pretty  plain,  Mr,  Pogey,"  returned  Peabody. 

**  Plain?"  cried  Dingle;    "this   ibu't   the  first  of  April,   is 

••  Well,"  faid  John  Peabody,  *'  I  really  thought,  now,  that  you'd 
both  be  so  delighted.^ 

•*  Delighted ? **  said  the   CapUin  ;    "of  course,  so  we  aic. 
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aj.  Pc«eT>    DeEgfami  !— ¥oa 're  deKgbted- 
cccrse  yc-c  are  !  d — " 
'jt  sKze.  I  s^ipposc?*  inqaired  Pogey. 
'  aze.'  igi>*iDiwi  the  Capuin. 
-A^.i  50.  :Mr.  Peabodr,'  sud  Mr.  PogeT,  «Mr.  IUvlio|i 
—  Mr.    RLdisrd  lUvimes  —  is  goai^  to  be' married  to  Mn 
R^r"^  ? ' 

-  c^  ^€C=exaj  mornings"  repfied  Jolin  Peabody ;  "isDHk 
i  r'crlcri*  bt:  ot  luck  ?  "' 

-  L^  :k :  '^  repe&ied   Dingle,  with  an   expmdon  of  infimte 

-  I  ^ish  bizn  joj  of  h€r.  that^s  ill !""  said  Pogey. 

-  I  £-«T  \oa  Tcdid.''  said  John  Peabody. 

-  S:  do  ir  excUiiacd  the  Capuin,  fiercely. 
*-  Ccce — tba:  's  as  it  ought  to  be,"  icmarked  John  Peabody. 
Tbe  noces  vere  notes  of  inntatioii.     RememberiDg  all  tk 

:r:"'r':e  Mr.  Pc€ey  had  taken  in  Mr&  Ragglea's  aflairs,  andtbt 
!:u=rro,is  polite  attentions  of  Captain  Soott  Dingle,  RiM 
Ra-arliizgs  though:  he  could  not  do  less  than  request  theii  pR- 
s€cce  a:  the  w«iding. 

-*  Ycur  hand.  Fogey,"  said  Dingle,  ^*  if  I  hare  said  anything-^ 
"  Not  a  word,"*  returned  Pogey ;  **  will  yon  go  ?  *• 
**  Go  ?  "  reiterated  the  Captain ;  then,  turning  a  look  of  thus 
der  upon  John  Peabody,  he  exclaimed,  patting  on  his  hat  at  the 
same  time,  and  crushing  it  down  with  a  slap  of  his  hand,  "  Good 
night,  Mr.  Peabody  !"  and  rushed  out.  Mr.  Pogey  at  the  same 
instant  darted  out  of  the  other  door.  John  Peabody  walked 
home  in  a  condition  of  profound  bewilderment. 

Mr.  Pogey  was  very  much  enraged  at  first ;  but,  after  a  little 
cool  reflection,  he  compromised  his  mortification  on  professional 
grounds,  and,  turning  off  his  disappointment  with  a  philosophicil 
laugh,  he  made  himself  extremely  sociable  and  merry  on  tbe 
occasion.  The  Captain  took  the  matter  with  more  dignity.  He 
considered  himself  jilted.  But  then  it  occurred  to  him  that 
Mrs.  Haggles  was  a  woman,  and  that  women  will  sometimes,  in 
the  face  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  jilt  the  most  eligible  men  for 
their  inferiors;  that  his  case  was  by  no  means  an  uncommoD  one, 
and  that  he  should  only  look  foolish  if  he  betrayed  any  annoy- 
ance at  it.  And  so,  consoling  himself,  like  a  man  of  the  world, 
who  took  its  rubs  with  habitual  nonchalance^  he,  too,  went  to 
the  wedding,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  did  himself  the 
honour  of  proposing  the  bride'^s  health  in  a  glass  of  punch, 
which  Pogey  insisted  upon  brewing  after  dinner  specially  for  that 
purpose. 
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A  ffTBAMBaAT  on  the  Mississippi  frequently^  in  making  her  regular 
tn'pft,  ctrries  between  places  varying  from  one  to  two  thou,«4and  mile* 
•put ;  and  as  these  boats  advertise  to  land  passengers  and  freiglit  at 
"  aQ  iDtermediate  landings,"  the  heterogeneoua  character  of  the  pas- 
acttgen  of  one  of  these  up-country  boats  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by 
■at  who  has  never  seen  it  ^vith  his  own  eyes.  Starting  from  New 
CMcftiu  in  one  of  these  boats,  you  will  fina  yourself  associated  with 
Bcn  horn  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  from  every  portion  of  the 
glolie  ;  and  a  man  of  observation  need  not  lack  for  amusement  or  in- 
ctntctiun  in  such  a  crowd,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  great 
biMik  <»f  character  so  favourably  opened  before  him.  Here  may  be  seen 
Joatline  together  the  wealthy  Southern  planter,  and  the  pedlar  of  tin- 
ware mim  New  England — the  Northern  merchant,  and  the  Southern 
jockey— «  venerable  bishop  and  a  desperate  gambler — the  land  ftpecu- 
Mtdr  ftod  the  honest  farmer — professional  men  of  all  creeds  and 
eluumeters — Wolvereens,  Suckers,  Hoosiers,  Bockeyes  and  Cnrn- 
cmcken,  beside  a  "plentiful  sprinkling"  of  the  half-horse  and  half- 
K^liigator  species  of  men,  who  are  peculiar  toxoid  Mississippi,"  and 
HHlbo  Mppear  to  gain  a   livelihood  simply  by  going  up  and  down  the 

By  T.  B.  Tliorpe^  of  Louisiana.     The  following  ii  a  specimen  of  American 

nour,  Ukea  from   the  **  Library  of  American    UuraoroiLs  Writer*.'*      The 

%  UuMifh  by  profesnon  a  painter,  hjta,  fur  tevenU  years  past^  equally  di. 

Ida  takatt  between  the  bruih  and  the  pen.     Hi*  inimitable  deliueationii  of 

I  cbarmctert,  inddentji,  and  scenery,  early  attracted  attention.    He  in 

In  the  use  of  crayon,  bniih,  or  pen*     The  foUowin/e  »ton'  will  give 

iW  raa4er  an  Hem  of  bis  peculiar  style  iu  hitting  off  the  originbl  "'■  diAractert  '* 

fimymJy  met  vith  in  ilie  great  valley  of  the  Mis&iMippi. — EotT. 
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:...:  .  '. :.-:.  I  ::.-nL*»»':riii  m^  I  via  iS(i«M=;ic<f'i  ia  u  aewrHjtnwss  i 
•"  •  -  --  "^  -'  -•*  ^r  r  r  -.  '"rt^at-r  .Li  uj  :r::7  -vi:*  -,>  ze  Jt  i  fi-r  ho«n' 
: ..".-.  c  -..  ■  I  r-i-irt  10  iiiitiu.—niri  t.)  ':ejin:e  uv'-t  if-r.^*  Tiih  mr 
•'-  .  V--..  ■^•:  r-r-.  2:.  .^':  c  tiihox  thi-iI  le  ■:.:»rrciier  xjj2t  iavi.  l> 
■  ■-.:  -  -:..-.  I  -.  •!*  'II"  it  zi-  -•iciit':  ne  '  -i:^-;:  r:i7er. '  izi  more 
'.. ."  ■.:.k:i  1^^:.^  -"i.i.ii'.ie'i  .-'►  :"iiri!ii' .  z:"  ftsL'^'v-riLs-s^s^rs  il 
-  -  i. •--.".*  :..-:i-^;  t  :-:e=:»i.-ts  :^  lizLi  rr.crs.  "VViiJ- I  tm 
- .  1  :  _  :  '  -•:•-.  ..  ri  i  .•±•0.1.::^  Lzi  r  -  :\'n:7a:i...c-j  -ver^  —'.rs  btsily 
•  -  .    -  ■-■ :     -ri  ^  ;-.■«*:'■_":.: c  vi^-  v-i  .•e*:^  ia  -le-jc  4:i:-ei  z'z-=ir  h'-ixyur, 
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:.:  -  :  :.r  Jt-  r  :-:■;•=  :«:ov:z:_i;iz:eci«  *t-ck  hi*  Lead  into  lb< 
:  i  1  :  -  :  : ...  i  •=•:  .1:.  ■  H irri  r.r  :2i^  3  ,r  Rir  vf  Ark-issa^- : '"  acJ 
-:-:  V.  .-.:  :t  m^i  i  ::-i::.?ei  jii~  ::  t. :•:>**.  Tini-Telli^iile.  sare  in 
-.::      ■  iri  -^ :"--:■--!   La    --iirse. '  y  *cr:izier.'*  •" liziitcfaj:  i*  »low," 

":r.;".  ri  ".  ir  iTTr.i-^.-  It  T~rrr  ;-■=  :-  i::^  c-ibi- ;  all  conventdtk-o 
:7:><  i  -z  :  .-.  :-r  -:.  :•:  :"  :-.^  ;:r:r.4e  :le  •  B: j  Bir  "  nulkrti  ioM 
:!.r  :.  .."..  ::•  .v  i   :-i.r.  t  ;:  i>   :nr:   :z  lie  sM-re.  ici   !.>>kxng  back 

Tr:  _.«  *!:  ..  irr.  -  l-.*.!  :  :i.f  ^r-rri.  izi  r'ir-.iliir  »jl-j.:e  **f  "  Stniiivrs, 
i:  -  i.:::  T  :  "•  lir  tiirr.  tiT.-t-ioi  '-:r vcl:  15  r.ujh  at  home  as  iif  he 
:.ii  "i-f-.-  i:  ■  :-r  F..-l<;  ■::  Crrri^s.' izi  '  rt:rhip<  2  little  more  sa" 
>  -..r  :  :J:r  c-.r.r.y  Ixkci  i  l:::le  ir.jry  at  th:*  fami!iarity,  and 
s  I'.r  >'.■  r.:-hr-i  :  b-:  ir.  a  -.izicc:  cTcrr  face  tvos  tvre-athed  in  1 
i_  :'.r :  z-.'T  tirre  ■^is  >>i:c:iir.j  i>:.ut  the  intnider  which  won  the 
LcLn  '.z.  sij:.:.  He  ir  reared  :•:-  be  a  ir.iii  :n  the  trnjo\mtct  of  perfect 
:.c-i:L  i-.i  c.ntc^trr.c:;'. :  hi*  cy.ri  -vcre  as  j^irklin^  as  diamontis,  and 
^■v-i-r.i.:;red  t'»  -isr.piicitjr.  Thea  his  pt?rftrct  conlidence  in  himself 
v*.i-  :rrc-i-::'ily  drvli.  "  Prck^ps."  said  he, '*  gentlemen/' running  on 
\vi::-.'"-t  .ir-y  person  •pcikin  j,  ••'  prehips  you  hare  been  to  New  Orleans 
».:"tcn  ;  I  Xicver  made  the  fint  \  hit  he/ore,  and  I  don't  intend  to  make 
ani'ther  in  a  cru.v's  lite.  I  am  thrown  away  in  that  ar  place,  and 
uaelis^.  that  ar'  a  fact.  S<ime  of  the  gentlemen  thar  called  me  gree* 
— Wfll,  perhaps  I  am,  said  I,  but  I  artt't  so  at  home;  and  if  I  ain't  off 
mv  trail  much,  the  heads  of  them  perlite  chaps  themselves  wem't 
miicl)  the  hardest ;  for  according  to  my  notion,  they  were  real  knoK' 
nothings,  green  as  a  pumi)kin-vine — couldn't,  in  farming,  I'll  bet, 
r.iise  o'cro])  of  turnips  :  and  as  for  shooting,  they'd  miss  a  barn  if  the 
duor  was  swinging,  and  that,  too,  with  the  best  rifle  in  the  country. 
And  then  they  talked  to  me  'bout  hunting,  and  laughed  at  my  calling 
the  princij)al  game  in  Arkansaw  poker,  and  high-low-jack.  '  Frehaps,* 
said  I,  '  you  prefer  chickens  and  rolette  ? '  At  this  they  laughed 
harder  than  ever,  and  asked  me  if  I  lived  in  the  woods,  and  didn't 
know  wbat  game  was  ?     At  this  I  rather  think  I  laughed.     '  Yes/  I 

lared,  a»tl  '*'•'>'''*  '  Strangers,  if  you'd  asked  me  hotr  we  got  our  vicai 
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Arkansaw^  I  'd  told  you  at  once,  and  given  you  a  list  of  yarmints 
t  would  make  a  caravan,  beginning  with  the  bar,  and  ending  off 
;h  the  cat ;  that 's  meat  thoagb,  not  game.'  Game,  indeed,  that 's 
at  city  folks  call  it ;  and  wiUi  them  it  means  cbippen-birds  and 
te-pokes;  maybe  such  trash  live  in  my  diggins,  but  I  arn't  noticed 
sm  yet :  a  bird  any  way  is  too  trifling.  I  never  did  shoot  at  hot 
&y  and  I  'd  never  forgiven  myself  for  that,  had  it  weighed  less  than 
ty  pounds.  I  wouldn't  draw  a  rifle  on  anything  less  than  that ; 
d  when  I  meet  with  another  wild  turkey  of  the  same  weight  I  will 
ip  him." 

**  A  wild  tnrkey  weighing  forty  pounds ! "  exclaimed  twenty  voices 
the  cabin  at  once. 

**  Yes,  strangers,  and  wasn't  it  a  whopper  ?  You  see,  the  thing 
■s  so  fat  that  it  couldn't  fly  ^u* ;  and  when  he  fell  out  of  the  tree, 
ier  I  shot  him,  on  striking  the  ground  he  burst  open^  and  the  way 
le  tallow  rolled  out  of  the  opening  was  perfectly  beautiful." 
"  Where  did  all  that  happen  ?  "  asked  a  cynicaUlooking  hoosier. 
"Happen!  happened  in  Arkansaw:  where  else  could  it  have 
ippened,  but  in  the  creation  state,  the  finishing-up  country — a  state 
hoe  the  site  runs  down  to  the  centre  of  the  'arth,  and  government 
Ives  you  a  title  to  every  inch  of  it  ?  Then  its  airs — just  breathe 
lem,  and  they  will  make  you  snort  like  a  horse.  It 's  a  state  without 
£ialt,  it  is." 

**  Excepting  mosquitoes,"  cried  the  hoosier. 

**  Well,  stranger,  except  them  ;  for  it  ar*  a  fact  that  they  are  rather 
wrmouSj  and  do  push  themselves  in  somewhat  troublesome.  But, 
ranger,  they  never  stick  twice  in  the  same  place ;  and  give  them  a 
ir  chance  for  a  few  months,  and  you  will  get  as  much  above  noticing 
lem  as  an  alligator.  They  can't  hurt  my  feelings,  for  they  lay  under 
le  skin ;  and  I  never  knew  but  one  case  of  injury  resulting  from 
lem,  and  that  was  to  a  Yankee :  and  they  take  worse  to  foreigners, 
ly  how,  than  they  do  to  natives.  But  the  way  they  used  that  fellow 
)l  first  they  punched  him  until  he  swelled  up  and  busted;  then  he 
p-per-a-ted,  as  the  doctor  called  it,  until  he  was  as  raw  as  beef ! 
en  he  took  the  ager,  owing  to  the  warm  weather,  and  Anally  he  took 
tteam-boat  and  left  the  country.  He  was  the  only  man  that  ever 
)k  mosquitoes  at  heart  that  I  know  of.  But  mosquitoes  is  natur, 
d  I  never  find  fault  with  her.  If  they  ar'  large,  Arkansaw  is  large, 
r  varmints  ar'  large,  her  trees  ar'  large,  her  rivers  ar*  large,  and  a 
all  mosquito  would  be  of  no  more  use  in  Arkansaw  than  preaching 
a  cane-brake." 

Fhis  knock-down  argument  in  favour  of  big  mosquitoes  used  the 
isier  up,  and  the  logician  started  on  a  new  track,  to  explain  how 
nerous  bears  were  in  bis  "  diggins,"  where  he  represented  them  to 
"  about  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  and  a  little  nlentifuler." 
Jpon  the  utterance  of  this  assertion,  a  timid  little  man  near  me 
uired  if  the  bear  in  Arkansaw  ever  attacked  the  settlers  in 
nbers. 
•  No,"  said  our  hero,  warming  with  the  subject,  "  no,  stranger,  for 

I  see  it  ain't  the  natur  of  bar  to  go  in  droves ;  but  the  way  they 
Lander  about  in  pairs  and  single  ones  is  edifying.  And  then  the 
F  I  hunt  them — the  old  black  rascals  know  the  crack  of  my  gun  as 

II  as  they  know  a  pig's  squealing.  They  grow  thin  in  our  parts,  it 
jhtens  them  so,  and  they  do  take  the  noise  dreadfully,  poor  things 
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That  gun  of  mine  is  a  perfect  epidemic  among  bar :  if  not  watched 
closely,  it  will  go  off  as  quick  on  a  warm  scent  as  my  dog  Bowie-knife 
will:  and  then  that  dog  —  whew!  why  the  fellow  thinks  that  the 
world  is  full  of  bar,  he  finds  them  so  easy.  It 's  lucky  he  don't  talk 
as  well  as  think :  for  with  his  natural  modesty,  if  he  should  suddoily 
learn  how  much  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  ahead  of  all  other  dogs  in 
the  universe,  he  would  be  astonished  to  death  in  two  minnteti 
Strangers,  that  dog  knows  a  bar's  way  as  well  as  a  horse-jockey  knows 
a  woman's :  he  always  barks  at  the  right  time,  bites  at  the  exact  place, 
and  whips  without  getting  a  scratch.  I  never  could  tell  whether  he 
was  made  expressly  to  hunt  bar,  or  whether  bar  was  made  ezprenlj 
for  him  to  hunt :  any  way,  I  believe  they  were  ordained  to  go  t(^gether 
as  naturally  as  Squire  Jones  says  a  man  and  woman  is*  when  he 
moralizes  in  marrying  a  couple.  In  fact,  Jones  once  said^  said  ht, 
*  Marriage  according  to  law  is  a  civil  contract  of  divine  origin ;  it 's 
common  to  all  countries  as  well  as  Arkansaw,  and  people  take  to  it  as 
naturally  as  Jim  Doggett's  Bowie>knife  takes  to  bar.'  '* 

"  What  season  of  the  year  do  your  hunts  take  place  ?  "  inquired  a 
gentlemanly  foreigner,  whom,  from  some  peculianties  of  his  baggage^ 
I  suspected  to  be  an  Englishman,  on  some  hunting  expedition,  pro- 
bably at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains* 

"  The  season  for  bar  hunting,  stranger,"  said  the  man  of  Arkanaaw, 
"  is  generally  all  the  year  round,  and  the  hunts  take  place  about  aa 
regular.  I  read  in  history  that  varmints  have  their  fat  season,  and 
their  lean  season.  That  is  not  the  case  in  Arkansaw,  feeding  as  they 
do  upon  the  spontenacious  productions  of  the  sile,  they  have  one 
continued  fat  season  the  year  round :  though  in  winter  things  in  this 
way  is  rather  more  greasy  than  in  summer,  I  must  admit.  For  that 
reason  bar  with  us  run  in  warm  weather,  but  in  winter  they  only 
waddle.  Fat,  fat  I  it 's  an  enemy  to  speed ;  it  tames  everything  that 
has  plenty  of  it.  I  have  seen  wild  turkeys,  from  its  influence,  as 
gentle  as  chickens.  Run  a  bar  in  this  fat  condition,  and  the  way  it 
improves  the  critter  for  eating  is  amazing ;  it  sort  of  mixes  the  He  ap 
with  the  meat,  until  you  can't  tell  t'other  from  which.  I  've  donethn 
often.  I  recollect  one  perty  morning  in  particular,  of  puttins  an  okl 
he-fellow  on  the  stretch,  and  considering  the  weight  he  carried,  he  roi 
well.  But  the  dogs  soon  tired  him  down,  and  when  I  came  up  with 
him  wasn't  he  in  a  beautiful  sweat— I  might  say  fever ;  and  tnen  to 
see  his  tongue  sticking  out  of  his  mouth  a  feet,  and  his  aides  sinking 
and  opening  like  a  bellows,  and  his  cheeks  so  fat  he  couldn't  look 
cross.  In  this  fix  I  blazed  at  him,  and  pitch  me  naked  into  a  briar 
patch  if  the  steam  didn't  come  out  of  the  bullet-hole  ten  foot  in  a 
straight  line.  The  fellow,  I  reckon,  was  made  on  the  high-pressure 
system,  and  the  lead  sort  of  bust  his  biler." 

"  That  column  of  steam  was  rather  curious,  or  else  the  bear  most 
have  been  warm,"  observed  the  foreigner,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Stranger,  as  you  observe,  that  bar  was  warm,  and  the  blowing  off 
of  the  steam  show'd  it,  and  also  how  hard  the  varmint  had  been  run. 
I  have  no  doubt  if  he  had  kept  on  two  miles  farther  his  insides  would 
have  been  stewed  ;  and  I  expect  to  meet  with  a  varmint  yet  of  extra 
bottom,  who  will  run  himself  into  a  skinful!  of  bar's  grease:  it  ia 
possible ;  much  onlikelier  things  have  happened." 

"  Whereabouts  are  these  bears  so  abundant  ?"  inquired  the  foreigner, 
with  increasing  interest. 
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•*  Wliy,  stranger,  they  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  my  settlement, 
•w  c^f  tiie  prettiest  places  od  old  MisHissippi — a  perfect  location,  and 
Bo  Biutake ;  a  place  that  bud  some  de ffcts  until  the  river  made  the 

^'ttlt-ofl''  at  'Shirt-tdil  bend/ and  that  reniediud  the  evil,  as  it  brought 
9f  eftbin  oo  the  edge  of  the  river — a  great  advantage  in  wet  weather, 
I  BMmre  jon,  as  you  can  now  roll  a  barrel  of  whiskey  into  my  yard  in 
high  water  from  a  boat,  as  easy  as  falling  off  a  fog.  It 's  a  great 
iaipraveinent»  as  toting  it  by  land  in  a  jug,  as  I  used  to  do,  evaporated 
it  Uk*  fait,  and  it  became  expensive.  Junt  stop  with  me,  stranger,  a 
I  month  or  two,  or  a  year  if  you  like,  and  you  will  appreciate  my  place. 
I  can  give  you  plenty  to  eat ;  for*  beside  bog  and  hominy,  you  can 
liare  bar-bam  and  bar-sausages,  and  a  mattrass  of  bar-skins  to  sleep 
OHv  mod  a  wild-cat- skin,  pulled  off  hull,  stuffed  with  corn-shucks,  for 
•  pilktw.  That  bed  would  put  you  to  sleep,  if  you  had  the  rheumatics 
in  every  joint  in  your  body.  I  call  that  ar  bed  a  quietus.  Then  look 
•t  my  laud — the  government  ain't  got  another  such  a  piece  to  dispose 
of.  Such  timber,  and  such  bottom-land — why,  you  can't  preserve 
•oytliing  natural  you  plant  in  it  unless  you  pick  it  young ;  things  thar 
will  grow  out  of  shape  so  quick.  I  once  planted  in  those  digging  a 
§ew  potatoea  and  beets:  they  took  a  fine  start,  and  after  that  an  oi- 
t««iB  coaldn'l  have  kept  them  from  growing.  About  that  time  I  went 
off  to  old  Kentuck  on  bisiness,  and  did  not  hear  from  them  things  in 
tbtco  months,  when  I  accidentally  stumbled  on  a  fellow  who  had 
alopped  at  my  place,  with  an  idea  of  buying  me  out.  *  Ihnv  did  you 
like  thingi  ?  '  said  1*  *  Pretty  well/  said  he  ;  '  the  cabin  is  convenient, 
and  the  timber  land  is  good  ;  but  that  bottom  land  ain't  worth  the 
6nt  reti  cent.  '  Why  ?  '  said  I.  ''Cause,'  said  lie.  '  'Cause  what?  * 
•Alii  I.  ''Cause  it's  full  of  cedar  stumps  and  Indian  mounds,' said 
lie,  •  and  */  can*t  be  cleared*  *  Lord,'  said  I,  '  them  ar  '  cedar 
■Iiiidim'  lA  beets,  and  them  ar  '  Indian  mounds  ar  tater  hills.'  As  I 
tS|iocted,  the  crop  was  overgrown  and  useless  :  the  aile  is  too  rich, 
and  pfonting  in  Arhtttsaw  m  dangerous,  I  had  a  good-sized  sow 
lulled  in  that  same  bottom  land*  The  old  thief  stole  an  ear  of  com, 
^Bd  look  it  down  where  she  slept  at  night  to  eat.  Well,  she  left  a 
ISflsn  or  two  on  the  ground*  and  lay  down  on  them  :  before  nmrnrng 
tbe  com  shot  up,  and  the  percussion  killed  her  dead.  I  don't  plant 
any  more ;  natur'  intended  ArkaJi&aw  for  a  hunting  ground,  and  I  go 
according  to  natur'." 

The  questioner  who  thus  elicited  the  description  of  our  hero's 
■ettUfinent,  seemed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  said  no  [more  ;  but 
tbe  **  Big  Bar  of  Arkansaw"  rambled  on  from  one  thing  to  another 
with  a  volubility  perfectly  astonishing,  occasionally  disputing  with 
tiioae  around  him,  particularly  with  a  *' live  Sucker"  from  Illinois, 
who  bad  the  daring  to  say  that  our  Arkansaw  friend's  stories  **  smelt 
fglher  U)l." 

In  thi*  manner  the  evening  was  spent ;  but,  conscious  that  my 
oom  aasociation  with  so  singular  a  personage  would  probably  encl 
bdiiro  morning.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  not  give  me  a  description  of 
mutm  particular  bear  hunt,  adding,  that  I  took  great  interevt  in  such 
tbiocsy  though  I  was  no  sportsman.  The  desire  seemed  to  plea.se  him, 
•ad  DC  sqnared  himself  round  towards  me,  saying,  that  he  could  give 
mo  aa  idea  of  a  bar  hunt  that  was  never  beat  in  this  world,  or  in  any 
Otbcr*  His  manner  was  so  singular,  that  half  of  his  story  consisted 
in  bia  excellent  way  of  telling  it,  the  great  peculiarity  of  which  was. 
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the  happy  manDer  he  had  of  emphawiaing  the  prominent  puti  of 
conversation.    As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  I  hare  italidsed  them,  mi 
given  the  story  in  his  own  words. 

"  Stranger, '  said  he,  "  in  bar  hunts  I  am  numerous,  and  which  pn^ 
ticular  one,  as  yon  say,  I  shall  tell,  pnzsles  me.  There  was  the  M 
she-devil  I  shot  at  the  Hurricane  last  fall ;  then  there  was  the  ill 
hog-thief  I  popped  over  at  the  Bloody  Crossing,  and  then — yes  I  hm 
it !  I  will  give  you  an  idea  of  a  hunt,  in  which  the  ffreatest  bar  wm 
killed  that  ever  lived,  none  excepted,  about  an  old  fellow  thtt  I 
hunted,  more  or  less,  for  two  or  three  years ;  and  if  that  an't  a  ww 
iicular  bar  hunt,  I  ain't  got  one  to  tell.  But,  in  the  first  plie^ 
stranger,  let  me  say,  I  am  pleased  with  you,  because  joa  lia*! 
ashamed  to  gain  information  by  asking  and  listening  ;  and  that's  whit 
I  say  to  Countess's  pups  every  day  when  I  'm  home  ;  and  I  have  gnrt 
hopes  of  them  ar  pups,  because  they  are  continually  noting  amot; 
and  though  they  stick  it  sometimes  in  the  wrong  place,  theyjni 
experience  any  how,  and  may  learn  something  useful  to  boot.  Wdl 
as  I  was  saying  about  this  big  bar,  you  see  when  I  and  some  omr 
first  settled  in  our  region,  we  were  driven  to  hunting  naturally;  «c 
soon  liked  it,  and  after  that  we  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  msb 
the  thing  our  business.  One  old  chap  who  had  pioneered  afbn 
us,  gave  us  to  understand  that  we  had  settled  in  the  right  plaee^ 
He  dwelt  upon  Iiis  merits,  until  it  was  affecting,  and  shewed  us,  tt 
prove  his  assertions,  more  marks  on  the  sassafras  trees  than  I  ever 
Siiu'  on  a  tavern-door  'lection  time.  'Who  keeps  that  ar  reckoninj;?' 
said  I.  'The  bar,'  said  he.  'What  for?'  said  L  'Can't  teU,' 
said  he ;  '  but  so  it  is :  the  bar  bite  the  bark  and  wood  too,  at  the 
highest  point  from  the  ground  they  can  reach,  and  you  can  tell, 
by  the  marks,'  said  he,  '  the  length  of  the  bar  to  an  inch.'  '  Enoogh,' 
said  I;  'I've  learned  something  here  a'ready,  and  I'll  put  it  in 
practice.' 

"  Well,  stranger,  just  one  month  from  that  time  I  killed  a  bar,  and 
told  its  exact  length  before  I  measured  it,  by  those  very  marks;  and 
when  I  did  that,  I  swelled  up  considerable ;  I  've  been  a  prouder  msa 
ever  since.  So  I  went  on,  larning  something  every  day,  until  I  wm 
reckoned  a  buster,  and  allowed  to  be  decidedly  the  best  bar-hunter  in 
my  district ;  and  that  is  a  reputation  as  much  harder  to  earn  than  to 
be  reckoned  first  man  in  Congress,  as  un  iron  ramrod  is  harder  than  a 
toad-stdol.  Did  the  varmints  grow  over  cunning  by  being  fooled  bf 
green-horn  hunters,  and  by  this  means  get  troublesome,  they  send 
for  me  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  thus  I  do  my  own  hunting,  and 
must  of  my  neighbours'.  I  walk  into  the  varmints,  though,  and  it 
has  become  about  as  much  the  same  to  me  as  drinking.  It  is  told  in 
two  sentences — a  bar  is  started,  and  he  is  killed.  The  thing  is  some- 
what monotonous  now ;  I  know  just  how  much  they  will  run,  where 
they  will  tire,  how  much  they  will  growl,  and  what  a  thundering  time 
1  will  have  in  getting  them  home.  I  could  give  you  this  history  of 
the  chase  with  all  the  particulars  at  the  commencement,  I  know  the 
signs  so  well,  stranger,  I'm  certain.  Once  I  met  with  a  match, 
though,  and  I  will  tell  you  about  it ;  for  a  common  hunt  would  not 
be  worth  relating. 

"  On  a  fine  fall  day,  long  time  ago,  I  was  trailing  about  for  bar,  and 
what  should  I  see  but  fresh  marks  on  the  sassafras  trees,  about  eight 
-uches  above  any  iu  the  forests  that  1  knew  of.     Says  I,  'Them  marks 
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i  m  hoKZj  or  it  indicates  the  biggest  bar  that  was  ever  grown/  In 
lel*  ilnuiger,  I  couldn't  believe  it  was  real,  and  1  went  nn.  Again  I 
nr  ibe  ftame  marks,  at  the  same  height,  and  /  /cnert}  the  thing  iived, 
%Ml  oooviction  came  home  to  my  soul  like  an  earthquake.  Says  I, 
Here  is  aomethiiig  a-puTpoae  for  me :  that  bar  is  mine,  or  I  give  up 
je  bunting  business/  The  very  next  niorning  what  should  I  see  but 
otunber  of  buzzards  hovering  over  my  corn-field.  '  The  rascal  has 
em  there/  said  I,  '  for  that  sign  is  certain :  '  and,  sure  enough,  on 
luiniiiiagt  I  faimd  the  bones  of  what  had  been  as  beautiful  a  hog  the 
«r  before,  as  was  ever  raised  by  a  Buckeye.  Then  I  tracked  the 
ritter  out  of  the  field  to  the  woods,  and  all  the  marks  he  left  behind, 
boiTed  me  that  he  was  (he  Oar, 

**  Well,  stranger,  the  first  fair  chase  I  ever  had  with  that  big  critter, 
.  »aw  no  less  than  three  distinct  times  at  a  distance:  the  does  run  him 
irer  eighteen  miles  and  broke  down,  my  horse  gave  out,  and  I  was  as 
lemriy  used  up  as  a  man  can  be»  made  on  mi/  principle,  rifkich  h  patent. 
lefore  this  aJventure,  such  things  were  unknown  to  me  as  possible; 
nil,  »trange  as  it  was^  that  bur  got  me  used  to  it,  before  1  was  done 
riib  him ;  for  he  got  so  at  last,  that  be  would  leave  me  on  a  long 
e  tfviie  eagtf.  How  he  did  it,  I  never  could  understand.  That  a 
runs  at  all  is  puzzling :  but  how  this  one  could  tire  down  and 
a  pack  of  hounds  and  a  horse,  that  were  used  to  overhauling 
rig  they  started  after  in  no  time,  was  past  my  understanding, 
\\  eU,  btranger,  that  bar  finally  got  so  sassy,  that  he  used  to  help  him- 
elf  to  a  hog  off  my  premises  whenever  he  wanted  one ;  the  buzzards 
bUowed  after  what  he  left,  and  so,  between  bar  and  buzzard^  I  rather 
Jtink  t  «ras  out  itf  park, 

*'  Well,  missing  that  bar  so  often  took  hold  of  my  vitals,  and  I  wasted 
mrny-  The  thing  had  been  carried  too  far,  and  it  reduced  me  in  flesh 
nler  tliau  an  uger*  1  would  see  that  bar  in  everything  I  did:  he 
mmted  me,  and  that,  too,  like  a  devil,  which  I  began  to  think  he  waa. 
Wliiie  in  this  fix,  1  made  preparations  to  give'  him  a  List  brush,  and  be 
ilone  with  it.  Having  completed  everything  to  my  satisfaction,  I 
ptsTted  at  sunrise,  and  to  my  great  joy,  1  discovered  from  the  way  the 
dmga  nil),  that  they  weie  near  him  ;  finding  his  trail  was  nothing,  for 
Mhal  bad  become  as  plain  to  the  pack  as  a  turnpike  road.  On  we  went, 
Aod  coming  to  an  open  country,  what  should  I  see  but  the  bar  very 
Jeisurtly  avcending  a  hilJ,  and  the  dogs  close  at  his  heels,  either  a 
jB&tcb  for  him  this  time  in  speed,  or  else  he  did  not  care  to  get  out  of 
tbcir  way^ — I  don't  know  which.  But  wasnt  he  a  beauty,  though.?  I 
lorecl  him  like  a  brother. 

*•  On  he  went,  until  he  came  to  a  tree,  the  limbs  of  which  formed  u 
crotch  about  six  feet  from  the  ground.  Into  this  crotch  he  got  and 
Metrd  himself,  the  dogs  yelling  all  around  it ;  and  there  he  sat  eyeing 
tbcm  a<  <)uiet  as  a  pond  in  low  water.  A  green-horn  friend  of  mine^ 
ill  company,  rcachea  shooting  distance  before  me,  and  blazed  away, 
lutting  the  critter  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead.  The  bar  shook  bis 
hrmA  au  the  ball  struck  it,  and  then  walked  down  from  that  tree  a« 
gently  as  a  bdy  would  from  a  carriage.  'Twas  a  beautiful  sight  to 
ute  hicn  do  that — he  was  in  such  a  rage  that  he  seemed  to  be  as 
little  afraid  of  the  dogs  as  if  they  had  been  sucking  pigs  i  and  the 
cUiga  vrarn*t  slow  in  making  a  ring  arc»und  him  at  a  respectful  dis- 
IttSces  1  tell  you;  even  Bowie-knife,  himself,  stood  oflF.  Then  the 
war  hia   eyea    flashed — why  the   fire  of  them    would   have  singed  a 
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turned  a  she-bar,  of  ordinary  size.  ir*to  an  old  he-one,  a  little  larger 
than  a  horse  r 

"  '  Prehaps/  said  I,  '  friends/ — getting  wrathy — *  preha[>s  you  want 
to  call  somebody  a  liar.' 
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Oh,  no/  said  they,  '  we  only  beard  sucb  tilings  as  being  rather 
cm  of  late,  but  we  don't  believe  one  word  of  it ;  ob»  no/ — and 
Ifctn  tliey  would  ride  off  and  laagh  like  so  many  hyenas  over  a  dead 
8%gvr.  It  waa  too  much,  and  I  determined  to  catch  that  bar,  ^o  to 
Texas,  or  die, — and  I  made  my  preparations  accordin'.  I  had  the 
pack  shut  up  and  rested.  I  toi»k  nij  rifle  to  pieces,  and  iled  it.  I  put 
aps  in  every  pocket  about  my  person, /or ^ear  of  the  lining.  1  then 
tefrd  my  neighbours,  that  on  Monday  mornings-naming  the  day — I 
HVflld  start  THAT  BAB,  and  bring  him  home  with  me,  or  they  might 
diride  my  settlement  among  them,  the  owner  having  disappeared. 

€t  WTell,  stranger,  on  the  morning  previous  to  the  great  day  nf  my 
Infiling  expedition,  I  went  into  the  woods  near  my  house,  taking  my 
gon  and  Bowie-knife  along,  just  from  habil,  and  there  sitting  down 
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a1m>  Iroua  habit,  what  should  I  see,  getting  over  my  fence,  but  the 
hmrf  Yes,  the  old  varmint  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  me,  and 
thm  iiray  he  walked  over  that  yl'wce^&tranger,  he  loomed  up  like  a 
Maci  mist,  he  seemed  so  large,  and  he  walked  right  towards  me. 
I  nuB«^  niyscilf,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  fired.  Instantly  the  varmint 
wKeeJed,  gave  a  yell,  and  walked  through  the  fence  like  a  falling  tree 
VTBold  through  a  cobweb.  I  started  after,  but  was  tripped  tip  by  my 
inexpr^sublea,  which  either  from  habits  or  the  excitement  oi  the 
asmCQt,  were  about  my  heels,  and  before  I  had  really  gathered  my- 
Sttfop,  I  heard  the  old  varmint  groaning  in  a  thicket  near  by,  like  a 
thoownd  sinners,  and  by  the  time  I  reached  him  he  was  a  corpse* 
Buimger.  it  took  6ve  niggers  and  myself  to  put  that  carcase  on  a 
Vnle's  b.ick,  and  old  long^ears  waddled  under  his  load,  as  if  he  was 
feondered  in  every  leg  of  his  body,  and  with  a  common  whopper  of  a 
bftTt  hft  would  have  trotted  off  and  enjoyed  himself.  'T  would  ustonish 
ytu  to  know  how  big  he  was  :  I  made  a  bed-jtprcad  of  his  skin,  and 
the  way  it  used  to  cover  my  bar  mattress,  and  leave  severel  feet  on 
each  side  to  tuck  up,  would  have  delighted  you. 

**  It  w^as,  in  fact,  a  creation  bar,  and  if  it  had  lived  in  Samson's 
time,  and  had  met  him  in  a  fair  iight,  it  would  have  licked  him  in 
the  twinkling  of  a  dice-box.  But,  stranger,  I  never  liked  the  way,  I 
hunted  him  and  missed  him*  There  is  something  curious  about  it, 
I  eoald  never  understand, — and  I  nevt^r  was  satiiitied  at  his  giving  in 
la  tasy  ui  last.  Prehaps  he  had  heard  of  my  preparations  to  hunt 
Ittoi  the  next  day,  so  he  jist  come  in,  like  Capt.  Scott's  'cuon,  to  save 
ym  wind  to  grunt  with  in  dying;  but  that  ain't  likely.  My  private 
^mimwa  sa,  that  that  bar  was  an  unhuntabk  bar  and  died  when  his 
ttstt  cpuie. 

Wbtn  the  story  was  ended»  our  hero  sat  some  minutes  with  his 
audi  torn  in  a  grave  silence;  I  saw  there  was  a  mystery  to  him  con- 
nected with  the  bear  whose  death  he  had  just  related,  that  had  evi- 
ieiitiy  tOM^e  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind.  It  was  also  evident 
thmt  there  waa  some  superstitious  awe  connected  with  the  affair,^ — a 
IMing  common  with  all  "  children  of  the  wood  "  when  they  meet  with 
iltyllinig  out  of  their  every-day  experience.  He  was  the  first  one, 
iio«rev«r,  to  break  the  silence,  and  jumping  up,  he  asked  all  present  to 
"  Hqnor  '*  before  going  to  bed, — a  thing  which  he  did,  with  a  number 
nf  eacnpAnious,  evidently  to  his  heart's  content. 

I^oflg  before  day,  I  was  put  ashore  at  my  place  of  destination,  and 
I  caa  <Mlly  follow  with  the  reader,  in  imagination,  our  Arkansas  friend 
ill  Ilia  adYeutureb  at  the  '*  Forks  of  Cypress,"  on  the  Mississippi. 
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BT   LIEUT.   THB   HON.   FKEDBSICK    WALPOLB,    BJf. 

«  Twelve  o'clock,  sir^ "  said  the  smaU,  bat  in  this  case  potaitf 
▼oice  of  the  midshipman,  as^  pushing  aside  the  cortain,  he  entered  mj 
cabin ;  and  the  most  delight^  risions  of  rest  disturbed  and  nA  ie> 
gained  floated  through  my  mind  as  I  turned  from  the  light,  and  mk 
again  into  sweetest  sleep.  "  TweWe  o'clock,  sir,  and  Mr.  Smith 
hopes  you  will  be  quick,  for  there  is  a  heary  squall  coming,  and  he 
does  not  wish  his  watch  to  get  wet." 

How  sleepy,  yet  how  active,  the  mind !  Sleepy,  for  the  strong  » 
solve  not  to  hear  the  summons,  glued  my  body  to  the  bed  ;  active,  ftr 
the  half-awakened  mind  in  a  second  of  time  turned  over  every  mcsii 
of  croaking  the  irksome,  sleep-dispelling  call.  Sudden  sickness,  a  cou^ 
even,  (what  complaint  is  there  that  would^  meet  the  occasion?)  k^ 
disease  would  be  welcome,  so  it  were  sufficient  excuse :  the  cure,  the 
same  mind  did  not  include  in  the  wish, — that  was  left  to  doctors  aid 
daylight.  Head-ache,  violent,  irresistible,  and  a  kind  messmate— 4he 
request  was  half  out  to  call  old  James,  but  the  possibility  of  a  sad 
reverse  appeared,  of  old  James  calling  me.  Mutiny,  but  mutinecn 
must  be  active  and  stirring;  drunk,  and  appeal  to* the  hearts  of  mf 
messmates, — but  then  the  morning  !  So,  by  the  time  he  had  lighted 
the  candle,  the  spell  was  broken — the  pay  seemed  very  small,  and  I 
sat  up. — Par  parenthesis,  I  may  mention,  that  the  Americans  are  said 
to  be  allowed  to  elude  a  watch  for  a  deduction  in  their  pay,  which  ii 
handed  over  to  some  more  laborious,  money-liking  officer;  hence  the 
term  "  stop  a  dollar,"  as  expressive  among  them  of  a  lazy  feUow.  How 
short  now  seemed  the  hours  devoted  to  rest !  Why  had  I  sat  op  lis- 
tening to  that  prosy,  improbable  story  of  the  purser's,  of  the  girl  who 
broke  her  heart  because  her  lover  went  to  sea, — had  he  middle  watcba 
she  was  well  revenged.  And  J^Iaster  Smith's  kind  request,  that  I 
may  hurry  up  to  get  wet, — the  worst  relief,  himself  too,  that  ever  trod. 
I  don't  believe  it  is  twelve ;  the  sentry  cheats  the  time.  However, 
necestitas,  Sfd  so  the  clothes  are  heaped  on ;  scarce  is  one  arm  in  the 
sleeve  of  the  overall  coat,  than  the  bell  strikes  one.  In  most  well> 
regulated  men-of-war,  it  is  an  order  for  each  lieutenant  to  be  present 
at  the  mustering  of  his  watch ;  this  is  done  at  the  ten  minutes,  and 
the  bell  is  struck  one,  to  hurry  the  sluggards  to  be  in  readiness  fbr  the 
pipe  of  the  boatswain's  mate,  which  cUls  the  watch  to  muster  directly 
afterwards.  And  now  with  rapid  haste  the  toilette  is  complete,  and 
the  candle  extinguished,  the  buffet  of  the  gun-room  is  sought  for  s 
tumbler  of  water ;  one  is  filled,  and  half  the  contents  down,  before  the 
fact  is  detected  that  it  is  the  night-glass  of  some  creature-oomfort- 
lover,  whose  secret  hiding  place  you  have  thus  disturbed.  The  deck 
is  gained,  and  the  impatient  Smith  bridles  his  passion  as  you  ask  him 
the  orders.  He  had  probably  meditated  a  remonstrance  on  my  tardi- 
ness, but  an  attack  in  his  hurry  drove  him  to  the  necessity  of  a 
defence. 

"  Well,  there  are  no  particular  orders,  here  is  the  book.  The  squalls 
come  down  very  sharply,  we  had  a  heavy  one  at  six  bells :  the  rain  is 
worth  experiencing  once.      And,"  added  he,  as  he  iMicked  jauntily 
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deDrn  the  ladder^  '*  it  came  up  very  much  like  that  one  now  rising  on 

bow,  only  not  so  black.     Good  night !  " 

What  aelfiiih  beings  we  are ! — there  he  goes,  and  now  baa  forgotten 

»ll  he  said  in  one  absorbing  wish  to  sleep.     And  now  the  order  book 

[in  my  hand  is  all  that  remains  of  him.     "  Watch  to  muster  1 "  and 

piiier  piping  and  calling,  the  deep  voice  of  the  boatswain's  mate  echoes 

tlie  wards  to  every  part  of  the  ship  ;  the  men  flock  aft,  and  one  after 

another  their  names  are  called  over.     Each^  as  his  name  is  caUed^  or 

as  near  an   attempt  at  it  as  the  midiihipman  chooses  (Jack  is  not  par- 

tieulor).  passes  round,  repeating  his  number  and  station,  as  he  touches 

Ills  Imt :  the  abc^ent  are  accounted  for  by  the  non^c^jmmiaaioned  otficer 

<if  their  part  of  the  watch  and  ship,  and  if  one  is  absent  without  due 

duve,  he  is  found  and  punished.     When  mustered,  and  all  are  report-> 

fid  present,  or  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  those  not  actually  wanted  lie 

4o«rn  along  the  decks,  under  the  boatsj  or  wherever  they  choose,  save 

they   must   not  go  below*     "Sentry,  a  light!**    and   the  small  red 

Tolume  is  referred  to  for  directions  as  to  course  and  other  orders.     A 

turn  or  two  of  the  deck  to  digest  the   matter.     How  authoritative 

liT^  people  are !  here  is — "  Keep  her  WN  W. — blow  high,  hlow  low. 

Mow  where  it  will,  keep  her  WNW/'     England  is  a  great  nation,  her 

aptmifts  ore  the  true  Rajah  Loots,  or  water  kings, — the  bell  strikes 

mm*    Well  done,  half  an  hour  since — but  that  is  passed  ;  half  an  hour 

Moefj  bow  sweett  how  soundly  sweet  I  slept !     Three  hours  are  no- 

tkixig;  come,  when  once  up,  a  middle  watch  is  not  so  bad, — the  »mell 

cf  ooflee  justifies  the  remark, — the  servant  boy  who  makes  it  knows 

\ff  Mid  experience  how  sleepless  his  night  is,  if  it  is  not  good. 

it  is  done — like  all  pleasures,  soon  passed.     But  why  waste  time  in 

Ttin  regrets ;  can  they  recall  one  second  of  the  post.     The  walk  is 

ri..im,Md,  one  rapid  glance  to  windward,  and  the  mmd  is  far,  far  away. 

!ea,  no,  homes;  how  rapid  the  building,  how  quickly  pile  on 

|f-.»t  *-  leared;  but  then  how  rapid  the  consummation  of  the  fancied 
life*    The  very  absolute  controul  over  events  destroys  the  pleasure« 
hit  il  is  the  doubt,  the  struggle,  and  the  hope«  that  render  pleasures 
pteiftiare.      llie  want  of  these  robs  our  traced  future  of  half  the 
•'-  -  re  it  should  yield;  we  lose  all  the  excitement  of  expectation, 
V  wearied  mind,  satiated  in  every  wish,  can  but  finish — ^like  the 
rjMVf  ijjit — with  length  of  life  and  happiness  ever  after.     Fancy,  how- 
ever—or,  richer  yet,  memory — has  stores  not  easily  exhausted.  Now,  a 
'  :  V  pondered  over— e  word  long  lost  amidst  deeds,  actions,  protes* 
r  but  now,  when  thus  submitted  to  scrutiny,  in  quiet  and  alone, 
tow  different  its  meaning !     Oh  I  had  we  known  this  then,  perhaps,-— 
9r\U  never  mind. 
'^"     night  grows  chill.     How  deep  are  now  the  regrets  for  oppor- 
-,  wasted  ;  how  cold  the  passions  which  once  whiled  us  on.     But 
why  is  the  step  now  fast  and  hurried  P     Ah,  memory  shows   up  too 
much  ;  in  the  dimmed  mirror  of  the  past  are  things  that  will  not  bear 
to  dwell  oa — vices,  passions,  wrongs,  follies.     How  bitter  thus  to  look 
back  I     Oh  i  who  would  sin,  could  he  feel  the  present  as  he  feels  the 
past,  when,  all  the  tinsel   stripped  from  off  it,  it  stands  behind,  in- 
delible, ineffaceable,   not  to  be  forgotten.     But.  happy  man,  the  last 
Ireaxure  in   the  casket,  Hope — blessed   Hope — yet  remains,  and  the 
iCep  grows  lighter  as  Hope  soars  upwards:  as  they  dare  to  breathe  of 
better  things,  of  a  better  pant,  in  the  untrocked  future. 

The  watch   wearies  on,  and|  save  the  calls  of  the  look-out  m%a. 
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nothing  Taries  the  tedium  of  its  monotony.  Vainly  the  eye 
search  of  something  to  alter ;  the  sails  draw  brautifally,  and  til  swi 
quietly  along.  But,  see>  a  speck  on  the  ocean,  fsir,  ua  away  on  t 
lee-quarter.  It  scarce  hreaks  the  unclouded  brilliancy  of  tlie  nig 
At  each  turn  the  eye  watches  it,  but  it  seems  at  rest,  and  the  "  ?i 
well  does  **  of  the  quarter-master  at  the  conn,  alone  breaks  the  tilwt 
not  a  sound  else,  sure  the  ripples  of  the  seas,  as,  in  mimic  sport,  tl 
ilam  beneath  the  slowly-moving  bow.  Yet,  within  one  hundred  £ 
of  where  I  stand,  are  collected  nine  hundred  livine  souls.  The  m 
shipmen,  after  making  too  much  noise,  have  dropped  away ;  and  dei 
would  lie  be  who  could  find  them.  Tlie  mate  of  the  watch  is  catchi 
straws  in  the  lee-gangway.  All  is  quiet  and  deep  stillness.  Bat  nc 
the  mind  at  work,  the  time  flies  on :  three  bells  seem  followed 
four  ;  scarce  are  the  calls  of  the  looks-out  for  the  one  lost,  than,  li 
an  echo,  out  they  rise  again,  in  varied  tones,  as  they  go  round  I 
ship. 

But  nearer  menaces  the  foe ;  like  coward  dastard  it  has  crept  nun 
gathering  fresh  vigour  in  its  course,  and  now,  in  undisguised  nostilil 
menaces  on  our  weather-quarter.  Still  stronger,  stronger  it  stalks  m 
thi>  beam,  and  casts  a  deep  and  lurid  shade  on  the  ocean  aroond 
In  each  turn,  now,  the  eye  menaces  its  strength  to  learn  how  mn 
sail  must  be  reduced ;  and  yet  not  one  stitch  too  much.  The  va 
still  holds  to  the  old  quarter,  but  the  storm  nears,  and  will  soon  be  i 
us.  No  more,  now,  a  confused  mass  of  black  clouds :  it  has  assnm 
tho  form  of  a  bent  bow,  its  upp»er  part  clearly  defined  on  the  thi 
white  background,  which  shows  it  out  in  high  relief  from  the  pure  Ui 
of  the  heavens  around;  its  lower  edge  is  cut  and  torn,  as  if  alrcai 
weary  of  its  strife.  At  either  end  attendant  clouds  crowd  down 
the  horizon ;  the  water  foams  and  frets  below,  and  all  now  bears  doi 
u|)on  the  ship.  The  storm  is  abroad.  .£olus  has  withdrawn  I 
wand.  "  Watch,  shorten  sail ! "  The  shrill  pipe  carries  the  order 
the  heaviest  sleener's  ears ;  the  heavy  coats  are  cast  aside,  and  i 
stand  ready  and  alert  to  every  call.  The  top-men  spring  aloft ;  tl 
ropes  rattle  through  the  sheeves.  Oh,  this  is  sport !  The  sail  is  soi 
reduced.  Yards  after  yards  of  canvas  flutter  in  petulant  resistan 
for  a  moment ;  but  the  rapid  turns  of  the  gasket  close  out  the  win 
and  all  is  secure.  No  laziness  now ;  each  cafi  is  well  obeyed ;  and  tl 
"Down,  down  from  aloft!  come  down,  lads!"  is  given  before  tl 
squall  has  reached.  All  is  yet  calm  ;  our  friendly  breeze  has  left,ai 
fled  before  this  mad  rover  of  the  air ;  the  vessel'  shakes  heraelf,  wil 
short  rolls,  as  if  to  nerve  her  frame  for  battle  boldly.    There  is 

«  A  lilence  in  the  heavens,  the  earth  itands  •till. 
The  bold  wind  speechJess,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death ;  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region.** — Hamlet. 

Now,  like  armies  of  wild  horses,  it  rushes  through  the  pause :  eac 
timber  shakes,  and  deeply  heels  the  ship  before — with  braFe  defiam 
she  too  rises  to  resist.  Ah,  search  away  !  It  yells  with  rage  to  find  x 
thus  prepared :  no  sail  or  spot  is  left  unmasked  to  its  fiiry  ;  each  rope 
taut— each  sail,  now  left,  is  well  secured,  and  its  rage  ia  waste 
where  it  cannot  hurt.  I  have  tried  all  sources  of  excitement :  tt 
lover's  part — the  gambler's  nights  of  toil — the  wine-cup  drained — ^tl 
field  of  battle,  too,  but  none  can  compete  with  this — the  victor  of  tl 
icreest,  wildat  nature— the  mastery  of  skill  over  maddest  force.    K 
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triomph  is  so  proudly  won,  do  victoiy  more  keenly  prized.     Here,  no 

drlish  whim    can  raise  to  highest  hope,  or   sink   to  dead  despair. 

No  fickle  fortune  woo  on  to  excitement,  and  then  with  one  adverse 

chance  heap  rain  on  our  lives.       No  cup  that  cheers  and  thrills 

through  every  pulse,  to  leave  us  dry  with  fever  and  regrets.     No 

Item  mandate  of  command  condemn  to  calm,  while  comrades  fedl,  and 

friends  die  unavenged.    Though  science  has  been  learned  by  years  of 

toil»  by  nights  of  watching— though  only  months  of  practice  have  given 

the  powez^-the  thrill  that  fills  the  sailor's  heart,  as  his  skill  masters 

the  storm,  is  deeper  far  than  any  other  sense.     The  noise  appals,  but 

he  has  done  his  work ;  the  tempest  rages,  but  his  charge  careers  on  in 

ttfety  beneath  his  master^hand :  promptly  she  obeys  each  guidance  of 

the  helm, — secure 

"  A  Milor  watches  and  a  teaman  rules." 

Roar  on,  brave  wind — gale,  look,  look  your  closest ;  yell  midst  the  ropes, 
oack  every  spar,  all,  ell  is  secure,  and  you  may  do  your  worst.  The 
army  of  wildness  flies  on  to  seek  for  other  less  prepared  fleets ;  the 
peaceful  waters  drift  about  in  wreathy  sprays ;  the  waves  curl  up  their 
crests  with  sympathetic  feeling  to  the  savage  blast ;  but  on  it  goes, 
and  now  the  black  clouds  pour  down  their  load,  like  woman's  tears  for 
woman's  wanton  work.  At  first  they  flow  in  scattered  drops ;  the  eve- 
lids  too  surcharged  to  cast  their  bursting.floods ;  but  soon  let  loose,  tney 
finter,  faster  fall,  in  almost  sheets  of  water.  Thus  after  rage  has  raved 
its  full  it  melts  away,  and  the  very  torrent  of  the  flow  but  the  more 
Quickly  dears  the  scene.  Meanwhile  is  Jack  asleep— do  these  hardy 
fellows  sctilk  below,  fearful  of  the  rain  ? — No,  see  how  they  pour  from 
each  hatchway  and  retreat;  each  bears  a  tub,  a  votive  offering  to 
the  storm,  and  places  it  to  receive  the  precious  store — tubs,  kettles, 
and  pots  are  all  now  in  great  request,  and  while  they  fill,  Jack  stands 
looking  on,  with  no  more  clothes  than  decency  compels.  The  weather 
is  hot  and,  like  ducks  after  drought,  many  of  the  younger  seamen  are 
dipping  and  soaking  with  extreme  delight  wherever  it  has  accumu- 
late. The  rain  is  over,  and  were  it  not  for  the  wet  decks  and  dripping 
gear  the  storm  would  seem  to  have  been  a  dream.  So  calm,  so  clear, 
so  peaceful  is  the  night !  Far,  far  away  to  leeway  the  black  mass,  like 
spectral  fury,  makes  its  rushing  orgies  through  the  night,  but  all  else 
is  calm  and  clear  as  nights  of  fabled  story.  The  sails  again  are  set. 
Each  as  it  takes  its  strain  flaps  fretfully  and  scatters  the  wet  about  in 
mimic  showers ;  but,  soon  content  to  rest,  swells  with  the  breeze,  and 
Trith  heaving  bosom  sinks  to  sleep.  Or  own  old  wind,  scattered  before 
by  that  wild  wanton,  now  creeps  back  ;  the  dog  vane  that  had  dropped 
its  pretty  feathers  sadly  spoiled,  spirts  up,  and  beneath  the  soft  influ- 
ence of  the  wind  asain  blows  out  and  marks  its  course.  The  excite- 
ment is  over,  a  c^m  of  feeling,  all  the  sweeter  for  the  rufile,  follows. 
We  value  what  ,we  have  always  in  proportion  to  what  is  lost — what 
sorrow  without  its  balm ! — ^what  joy,  alas,  without  its  pain !  But  listen, 
the  bell  has  tolled,  the  drowsy  orderly  has  struck  a  very  funeral  dirge : 
a  prescience  of  death  seems  hovering  round;  and  yet  it  cannot  be,  the 
rery  air  refreshed  with  rain  seems  redolent  of  life — the  warmth  of  tropic 
heat  sends  each  drop  of  blood  in  steady  coursing  through  every  vein — 
all  man  seems  life,  the  air  itself  is  breath, — can  Death  be  here  also  ? 
has  he  found  us  out  in  this  vast  sea, — has  he  not  enough  to  do  in 
crowded  city  or  on  battle  fields, — why  wander  here  among  the  few,  the 
homeless?     No  spot  obscures  the  moon— the  stars  twinkle  in  joyous 
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glitterings.  Hare  thej  no  sympathy — have  they  no  hearts  that  feel 
and  weep  ?  Oh  1  quiet  moon^  thy  sight  is  joy ;  shine  on,  dim  not  thy 
lustre  for  the  dead;  shine  on  for  us  the  weary-hearted  waiting  ones; 
light  our  paths  of  action  or  endurance^  and  breathe  on  us  the  hope 
that  we  too  may  find  a  rest.  It  is  too  true  the  doctor,  worn  wm 
watching,  all  his  skill  exhausted,  reports  a  death.  Was  that  wild 
tumult  sent  to  bear  the  spirit  off?  was  that  the  herald  to  escort  iiim 
home  ?  Might  not  the  sailor  die  in  calm  and  rest  ?  Where  is  the  spirit 
now?  He  knows  what  we  all  dread,  yet  long  to  know  ;  the  Rubicon  is 
passed  for  him,  the  immortality  begun :  but  how  was  he  prepared? 
Here 's  hope,  sweet  hope  again :  nor  hope  alone,  'tis  hope  with  certain 
promise;  sinall  his  advantages,  small  the  talent  committed  to  his 
rough  keeping,  and  well  he  did  his  duty  here.  His  cause,  we  know, 
needs  no  sinner's  pleading.  In  certain  trust  it  rests  with  Him  who  it 
all  love — the  Lora  of  storms,  of  deeps,  of  time,  of  all.  The  log  ii 
marked,  amidst  its  technical  details  the  one  line  is  his  only  epitaph,  the 
sigh,  the  firm  hope,  the  only  remark  that  one  the  less  is  now  with  » 
amidst  this  world  of  waters — ^this  troubled  sea  of  life. 

The  men  gather  in  knots  about  and  speak  in  low  tones  and  abrapl 
sentences ;  stories  of  his  good  deeds  are  told  and  find  ready  ]istenen» 
and  though,  perhaps,  the  sympathy  expressed  is  but  "well,  poor 
fellow  I"  still  It  is  nearty  and  soul-full.  And  now  the  night  grawi 
cold  and  weary,  the  angel  of  death  is  abroad,  and  the  cloak  is  tighter 
drawn  as  his  clamp  presence  seems  to  fill  the  air ;  star  after  star  fadei^ 
but,  like  play-house,  when  the  parts  are  done,  and  the  few  lingerinc 
lights  yet  by  their  dimness  but  enhance  the  gloom,  the  eye  is  tired  and 
seeks  rest ;  the  mind  works  sluggishly,  nor  clearly  thinks, — the  beil 
strikes  eight,  the  gloom  is  broken,  the  merry  call  for  other  watchen 
rings  :  what  matter  now  for  rain  or  wind, — how  warm  the  bed — bow 
sweet,  how  sound  the  rest  thus  won  by  toil  and  watching! 


THE  SUNDIAL  AND  THE  FLOWER  :~BORRO WED  IMPORTANCE. 

BT  ALFRED  CEOWQUILL. 

A  DIAL  itood  of  model  chaste,  A  flower  of  tendril  fairy  fine 

With  every  proper  lign.  Had  climb*d  around  its  base, 

To  point  to  ail  the  time  of  day  Then  creeping  on  by  slow  degrees 

A  moral  in  each  line  ;  Reclined  upon  its  face. 

Indeed,  for  strict  propriety,  «<  Begone,  vile  weed  I  *'  the  dial  cried, 

'Twas  famous  in  its  way,  ««  Base  child  of  earth  away  * 

And  told  much  better  than  the  clocks  Your  puny  shadow  puts  me  oat. 

The  proper  time  of  day.  I  lose  the  time  of  day.*' 

Vain  of  ite  pow*r,  its  face  of  brass  «<  Oh,  oh !  my  friend,*'  the  flower  cried, 

Look*d  boldlv  at  the  sun,  "  I  now  perceive  the  truth, 

Not  thinking  that  the  better  part  That  all  your  boasted  mightiness 

Was  by  its  brightness  done.  Is  not  your  own,  forsooth  ; 

Its  head  was  full  of  other's  lore.  That  you  are  but  a  bit  of  brass. 

Which  it  believed  its  own.  With  wisdom  in  your  face, 

And  thought  the  world's  full  gratitude  Not  worth  a  thought,  when  yonder  son 

Was  due  to  it  alone.  Deserts  your  resting-place." 
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THE  NOTE-BOOK  OP  A  CORONER'S  CLERK. 

BY  THB    AUTHOB     OF     "  EXPERIENCB8     OF    A     GAOL    CHAPLAIN." 

CHAPTfiB   XXXIl. 
A     OUB88    AT     THE     BIDDLE. 

^<  Yet  life  hath  babbles  too,  that  soothe  awhile 
The  sterner  dreams  of  man*s  maturer  years ; 
Lore,  Friendship,  Fortune,  Fame,  by  turns  beguile, 
But  mdt  *ueath  Truth's  Ithuriel-touch  to  tears.** 

Alaric  a.  Watts. 

Humbling  are  the  feelings  which  the  contrast  of  the  duration  of 
enstence  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  creation  suggests  to  that 
hasty  and  superficial  observer — ^man.  The  river  glides  on  murmur- 
ing and  glistening  as  in  our  boyhood's  careless  days;  the  forest 
whidi  witnessed  our  childish  sports  still  wails  and  trembles  in  the 
breeze;  the  tree  which  flourished  in  majesty  in  our  infancy  flou- 
rishes in  majesty  still ;  the  beetling  cliffs — a  favourite  shelter  in  our 
sdioolboy-hours —« against  which  the  foaming  billows  hissed  and 
ladled  in  vain,  still  frown  on  the  angry  waters  which  toss  and  fret 
bdow.  But  man — the  sport  of  destiny,  ever  in  a  state  of  progres- 
are  and  sure  decay — passes  swiftly  from  the  scene :  Nature,  endur- 
ing and  majestic,  remains  the  same. 

The  Court  lay  smiling  under  a  bright  May  sun,  when  the  jurors 
wended  slowly  thither  upon  their  last  sad  duty.  The  fountain 
threw  up  its  taper  column,  glistening  with  a  thousand  hues,  and 
played  merrily  and  musically  in  the  sunshine ;  the  deer  were  crop- 
pmg  leisurely  the  dainty  herbage ;  the  oaks  waved  their  massy 
branches  slowly  and  heavily  in  the  breeze  ;  the  squirrel  leapt  gaily 
from  bough  to  bough :  while  he, — the  late  owner  of  all, — lay  still 
and  silent  in  his  darkened  chamber. 

The  usual  formal  preliminaries  disposed  of,  Bohun  proposed  that 
the  jury  should  at  once  proceed  to  the  Baronet's  room  and  view  the 
body.  Those  whom  he  addressed  rose  in  silence,  and  proceeded  in 
the  direction  he  indicated. 

The  sleeping-room  was  large,  and  filled  with  curiously-carved  fur- 
niture, the  fashion  of  which  had  long  since  passed  away.  On  an 
antique  bed,  the  hangings  of  which  were  crimson  damask, — once 
handsome,  but  now  fided  and  moth-eaten, — ^lay  the  late  Sir  Philip. 
On  a  little  stand  by  his  bed  were  placed  one  or  two  books  of  devo- 
tion, a  small  MS.  journal  which  he  kept  of  the  passing  day's  occur- 
^ces,  and  a  beautifully-finished  miniature  of  his  father.  He  lay 
precisely  as  death  had  seized  him.  There  seemed  a  profusion  of 
coTering  strewed  over  the  limbs;  the  face,  however,  was  fully 
'zposeo,  and  the  small,  gentle,  delicate  features  were  distinctly 
ybible.  By  the  body,  attired  in  deep  mourning,  her  eye  watching 
nitently  the  movement  of  every  juror — sat  Mrs.  Kavenspur. 

She  curtsied  distantly  and  proudly  as  the  jury  entered  :  this  was 
the  sole  intimation  she  gave  of  being  conscious  of  their  presence. 
No  exclamation,  no  remark  escaped  her.  Save  to  issue  some  indis- 
pensable order,  she  had  never  quitted  the  apartment  since  her  master 
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lA  here  ^he  found  him  rasping  for  breath,  and  blood  oozing  fredj 
from  hi*  mouth  and  nostri'.s  :  that  she  instantly  raised  him  upright 
ill  her  arras  and  held  him  there,  caliing  loudly  for  assistance)  which 
was  soon  given  ;  that  the  Baronet  only  spoke  once,  and  then  but  a 
few  unimportant  words,  which  she  declared  she  had  forgotten  in  the 
alarm  and  agitation  of  the  hour ;  could  not  recall  them  if  she  tried 
Sir  Philip  died  ten  minutes  before  Mr.  Hopeman,  the  surgeon, 
arrived,  whom  she  liad  summoned  to  the  Court  by  a  mounted 
messenger. 

Patience  Orme,  the  still-room  maiJ^  deposed  to  seeing  her  master 
the  night  before,  when  he  appeared  more  nervous  and  fluttered  than 
usual,  and  repeatedly  asked  the  witness  whether  she  "had  heard 
that  another  commissioner  had  arrived,  and  that  there  was  to  be  a 
fresh  inquiry  ?  *'  She  toUl  him  she  "  had  not ;  and  that  she  believed 
all  was  ended."  He  replied,  he  feared  she  "  was  wrong;"  that  "the 
■natter  was  not  at  rest."     Paid  no  very  great  heed  to  his  remarks,  ai 
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he  often  appeared  frightened  and  tremulous.  Was  in  the  room  when 
he  died.  He  spoke  dearly  and  with  great  firmness  to  Mrs.  Raven- 
spar.  His  words  were,  *'  Do  you  remember  your  promise,  and  will 
joa  strictly  fulfil  it,  as  yon  hope  to  meet  me  in  heaven  ?  "  Would 
iwear  those  were  the  words — the  very  words — those,  and  no  more. 
Mrs.  Ravenspor  made  no  reply ;  but  raised  her  finger  to  her  lips, 
sod  then  pressed  her  dving  master's  hands.  Could  not  even  form  a 
gness  to  what  he  alluded.  Sir  Philip  was  always  "  weighed  down 
vith  firets  and  fears ;  but  he  was  a  kind  and  considerate  master : 
and  a  benevolent,  good  man." 

Other  testimony  was  given  of  similar  tendency,  when  the  jury 
lemarked  that  they  were  satisfied  that  death  had  been  caused  by 
disease,  and  were  prepared  so  to  shape  their  verdict. 

Bohun  was  proceeding  to  give  effect  to  their  opinion,  when 
SpiDkle  bustled  in.  He  at  once  addressed  the  Coroner,  lamented 
his  unavoidable  absence  elsewhere,  hinted  his  strong  suspicions  of 
foal  play,  begged  that  the  inquiry  might  not  be  abruptly  closed, 
dedared  himself  an  open  enemy  to  the  '*  hush-system,"  and  ended 
hj  desiring  that  Bohun  would  give  orders  that  he  might  inspect 
the  body. 

The  Lawman  hesitated.  Spinkle's  dashing  and  decided  style  of 
address  startled  him ;  but  soon  rallying  from  his  momentary  inde- 
cision, he  negatived  the  request.  The  other,  unabashed,  renewed 
die  application,  and  was  indulging  in  a  vast  amount  of  iteration, 
when  the  jury  protested  against  a  needless  waste  of  time— parti- 
cularly as  they  were  unanimous  that  no  cause  for  suspicion  existed. 
Vy  principal  then  saw  bis  advantage,  and  seized  it. 

**  JPardon  me  for  saying,"  cried  he,  with  emphasis,  "  that  in  the 
relative  position  which  the  late  Baronet  and  yourself  occupied 
daring  his  life — you  being  neither  his  medical  attendant  nor  private 
fiiend,  but  during  a  most  painful  period  in  bis  career  assuming  a 
hostile  bearing  towards  him, — your  present  request  appears  officious 
md  indelicate :  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how,  as  a  gentleman, 
70a  can  urge  it ! " 

"  Hear !  Hear !  "  vociferated  the  jury  with  one  mouth. 

A  day  was  fixed  for  the  performance  of  the  last  sad  obsequies. 
Urs.  Bavenspur,  as  sole  executrix,  possessed  and  exercised  full 
powers.  Sir  Philip's  earnest  desire  that  he  might  be  laid  among 
ois  flock,  in  the  humble  village  cemetery,  was  obeyed,  as  well  as 
lus  written  injunction  that  all  funeral  pomp,  all  idle  parade,  should 
be  avoided.  His  confidant  never  left  him :  and  his  oft-expressed 
wish  to  be  "  meddled  with  after  death  by  no  strange  hands/'  was 
•trictly  and  literally  carried  out ; — the  desired,  and  she  had  none  to 
kelp  her! 

The  will  was  the  next  mooted  point.  Count  Fontenay  submitted 
it  to  more  than  one  legal  casuist,  with  the  intention  of  disputing 
its  provisions;  but  the  document  was  too  plainly  and  clearly 
drawn  to  admit  of  cavil.  By  it  passed  to  Hilda  Bavenspur  every 
shilling  in  the  shape  of  personaJty  which  the  Baronet  could  be- 
qaeath.  She  swept  all.  But  her  season  of  playing  the  great 
lady  was  brief.  It  lasted — to  anticipate  events — but  three  years. 
Sharp  and  severe  illness  laid  her,  after  that  interval,  by  Sir 
Philip's  side.  She  wandered  much  in  her  last  hours ;  spoke  of  cer- 
tain  persons   in   terms  which    startled   and  distressed   those    who 
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*'  hf  Town  at  demi — doC  a  mniiite  latR-  than  eleven !  *  vastke 
alamtn.  which  ronaed  rae  tnxa  bit  rercrie  one  dark  vintoli 
monxin^.  ^TcmpUtoc.  in  JenoTn  Skreet,  requires  a  confidcndi 
clerk,  to  wfauoi  he  pro^Ers  a  Eberai  alary.  I  am  old,  faifinj;,- 
think  q€  retlrlu^  verr  won  trom  business, — mnui,  ere  long,  bm 
ilri:. — sizh  for  qoKt  and  repose,  and  fiucj  this  is  ike  berth  forjfli- 
Tes  :  Toar  knowledee  of  Gcmun  woold  suit  Templeton,  and  Tes- 
pletoQ's  mLut  wodLd  soit  too.  Be  stirring.  Jermyn  Street  i 
eleven — eleven  to  the  minute.' 

Sach  was  mv  kind  emplover's  connsel.  I  was  loth  to  adopt  H; 
loth  to  entertain  the  possibility  of  leaving  him  ;  but  he  was  eaneit 
and  decided. 

*'  We  must  part  ere  long;  go  while  I  have  an  opportanitj of 
serving  jou.  Concealments  are  idle  between  us.  J  meditate  n 
early  retreat  from  professional  life :  there  should  be  an  interval  for 
reflection  between  the  conflicts  and  annoyances  of  business  and  tk 
^rrave.  Try  Templeton's  office,  if  he  offers  you  a  stool  there.  Try  h 
for  a  couple  of  months.  If  the  principal  is  too  particular,  or  tbe 
hours  too  long,  return  to  me.  During  my  life  you  know  when 
vou  've  a  home.  Now,  lock  your  portmanteau,  you  careless  fdlov 
and  begone." 

I  presented  myself  to  Mr.  Templeton  at  the   hour  and  place  a{ 
pointed. 

He  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  very  youthfully  attired,  who  i 
fifty-five  was  desirous  to  pass  for  thirty.  His  aiddress  was  som 
what  pompous;  and  his  sentences  authoritatively  uttered  I 
referred  proudly  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  "  by  t' 
noblesse,  and  people  of  consideration."  These  latter  terms  wi 
rarely  long  absent  from  his  lips. 

"  Your  credentials  are  to  the  purpose,*'  said  he,  as  he  laid  as 
carefully  my  letters  of  introduction, — "  in  truth,  without  credi 
tials  of  unassailable  weight  and  authority,  I  could  not  listen  to  y 
one  moment  My  leisure  is  too  limited  and  too  valuable  for  I 
fling ;  the  nobility  toke  care  of  that.  My  line  of  business  is  no 
^Jar,  and  my  connexion  peculiar.  I  am  closely  connected  with  i 
'Noblesse,  and  transact  a  mass  of  confidential  business  for  people 
*^nsideration.    You  undersUnd  German  ?  " 

'*  Slightly." 
••CaStpiakit?" 
**  YeM." 
••Amlwriuit?" 
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rapidly ;  but  with  tolerable  correctness,  if  time  be  given 

I  that  may  do.  German  is  valuable  to  an  aspirant  for  em- 
t  among  people  of  consideration  ;  they  are  your  true  patrons, 
man  relatives,  I  presume  ?  " 

e  whatever." 

!  if  you  had  ; — However,  a  knowledge  of  German  ia  some- 
Sore  you  can  converse  in  it  ?  Good  J  Familiarity  with  that 
is  an  open  Sesame — *'  and  he  dropped  his  voice  to  a  mys- 
whisper — "  an  open  Sesame  at  Court.     It  *s  a  portable  ladder 

Its  of  preferment:    the   noblesse  are   unanimous  on   that 

^utret**  be  resumed^  after  we  had  arranged  the  dry  but 
particulars  as  to  business  hours,  department  of  labour, 
J) — **  1  require,"  said   he,   "  a  young  man  by  no  means  in 
«lth»  but  subject  to  many  maladies." 

»d. 

any  maladies,  recurritig  at  uncertain  periods.  For  example, 
must  occasionally  fail  him,  and  his  hearing-,  llis  memory, 
t  now  and  then  be  truly  treacherous.  He  is  neither  to  see, 
r  recollect,    under    peculiar  contingencies, — Do  you    take 

a  most  consummate  knave,"   thought  I.      Then  aloud — 

fcir;    I  comprehend  your  meaning."      And  this  man   is  re- 

de<l  to  roe  by  Bohun^ — Bohtm,  the  sincere,  the  true-hearted, 

ik-spoken,  the  upright!     Thus   my   train  of  thought  pro- 

Oh  I  any  permanent  arrangement  is  impossible. 
[ideratand  your  drift,  sir,"  I  repeated ;  loathing  myself  the 
riily  for  the  bare  assent  to  his  iniquity. 
t  since  that  is  the  case,  you  will  undertake  the  '  Thanks  ' 
usiness." 

»d  at  him,  vacantly  enough,  1  dare  say,  for  he  exclaimed, 
\  **  What  endless  explanations  you  require  !     The  Thanks 
usiness.     Don't  you  now  catch  my  meaning  ?  " 
"  said  I,  surlily. 

'e  you  lived  to  your  years  and  never  read  The  Times  f  " 
ly,"  was  my  reply,  growled  rather  than  spoken* 

you   must   have    seen,    unless    purbliiMl,    atlvertisements 
end,  in  which  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  thanks  are 
y  adventurous  individuals." 
%ave  noted  these  proffers,  and  thought  what  vast  multitudes 
"ul  people  there  were  in  the  world." 

used  for  some  seconds,  looked  at  me  fiercely,  angrily,  bit- 
*  then  said — *'  We  don't  jest  in  this  office  ;  we  do  business  : 
IDost  lucrative  employment  of  the  two." 

era  are  beyond  a  jest  here,"  was  my  rejoinder, 
understand,  once  for  all,  that  there  are  capital  pickings  to 
d  from  a  dainty  handling  of  these  speculators;  and  that 
'iitfiness  will  be  the  preliminary  correspondence  with 
I.  le  in  the  'Thanks   Line  of  business.'     Enough  by 

uibtie.     I  've  now  an  appointment  in  the  City  ;  be  here  at 
orrow." 
and  lef\  him. 
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'*  What,  in  heaven's  name,  is  that  great  big  thing  yon  wear  opa 
your  fore-finger  ?  ** 

"  What  ?     This  ?  look  at  it." 

I  was  breakfasting  the  other  day  with  George  Heatherstone,  aid 
could  not  refrain  from  the  above  exclamation  upon  seeing  hbi 
stretch  forth  his  arm  to  help  himself  to  some  Scotch  marmaladt. 

The  object  of  my  surprise  was  handed  to  me.  It  was  an  ciu» 
mously  large  ring  made  of  black  lava,  and  bearing  engraven  on  tiM 
flat  surface  which  stood  in  place  of  a  stone  the  grinning  semUsno 
of  a  peculiarly  frightful  death's  head,  supported  by  the  traditioon] 
cross-bones. 

''  A  most  funereal  bauble,  George,"  I  could  not  help  obaenring,  • 
I  returned  the  trinket  to  its  owner. 

"  So  you  might  well  say  if  you  knew  the  history  attached  to  it,' 
he  replied,  looking  for  an  instant  at  the  ring  ere  ne  replaced  it  si 
his  finger. 

This  was,  of  course,  sufficient  to  excite  my  curiosity  to  the  utmoi 
pitch. 

"What  history?"  I  anxiously  rejoined— my  looks,  I  suppose 
exhibiting  even  more  eagerness  than  my  mere  words.  Heather 
stone  did  not  at  first  reply,  but  continued  gravely  looking  at  th 
black  ring  upon  his  finger.  At  length,  in  answer  to  a  scoom 
demand  from  me — 

"  J)o  you  believe  in  witchcraft  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Why  ?— "  I  hesitated, 

**  I  see,— you  do  not,"  he  immediately  added :  **  neither  do  I,  am 
for  that  very  reason  will  I  tell  you  the  story  of  my  ring." 

I  rang  for  my  servant,  ordered  away  the  breakfast  things,  sod 
having  desired  that  no  one  might  be  let  in,  opened  all  my  senses  U 
the  reception  of  the  marvellous  tale  I  was  so  greedily  anxioas  U 
hear. 

"  Did  you  never  meet  a  man  of  the  name  of  Henry  Daralcy  ?' 
fiaid  Mr.  Ileatherstone,  lighting  a  cigar. 

"  Never — but  what  a  name  !  you  surely  don't  mean  the  marderec 
husband  of  Mary  Stuart,  or  his  ghost?  " 

"  Neither— but  a  collateral  descendant — a  man  who  pT«teiidc< 
that  his  family  sprang  from  an  ekler  brother  of  the  luckless  KiD( 
of  Hcdtland'f  fattier— well  I  never  mind :  I  dare  say  you  never  dii 
nwvi  him.     I  did,  and — but  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 

"  Homo  tcu  years  since  I  was  travelling  through  Spain,  and  <m 
tuy  road  home  I  fell  in  with  three  young  Englishmen,  who  wcr 
also,  llko  myself,  journeying  towards  France.  After  a  few  day 
spiMil  uluiust  entirely  in  each  other's  society  at  Saragoaa,  where  w 
hjul  flrst  mot*  wr  agreed  to  travel  together  as  far  as  Toulouse,  wher 

•  'J*hi<  l(*HilliiiC  f'M'lii  »( thr  fulluwing  story  are  strictly  tru9.  and  weic  rdated  t 
I  liy  my  ttU^i«»«l  Irlfiml,  Urd  1)  •  •  •  •.--Note  of  the  Author, 
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I  proposed  to  winter.    Of  one  of  the  trio  I   knew  something,  my 

&Uier  having  been  st  Oxford  at  the  same  time  with  his,  and  though 

they  were  not  intimates  still  their  college  acquaintanceship  had  been 

sufficient  to  render  the  name  of  Eliot  familiar  to  my  ears.     With 

jTOung  Walter  Eliot,  therefore  (and  young  enough  to  be  sure,  he 

was,  being  barely  two-and-twenty  at  the  period  of  which  I  speak),  I 

was  rapidly  en  pays  de  connoUsance,  though,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was 

by  far  the  least  remarkable  of  the  three.    The  remainder  of  the 

^trty  consisted  of  a  cavalry  officer  of  the  name  of  Milnthorpe,  and 

dke  Scotchman  I  first  mentioned  to  you,  Henry  Darnley. 

"  We  journeyed  on  ai  far  as  Pampeluna,  and  there  we  determined 
to  get  rid  of  all  incumbrances,  and,  sending    on  our  servants  as  far 
IK  Fan  with  the  baggage  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  on  foot,  each  man 
.    cntyuig  his  knapsack  on  his  back, 

"We  had  time  before  us,  and  therefore  we  scrupulously  avoided 
.    everything  in  the  shape  of  a  direct  road,  and  went  lingering  on  in 
,    Ike  momnain  wilds,  with  often  no  shelter,  save  the  sky,  as  long  as 
We  found  a  patch  of  unexplored  ground  beneath  our  feet.    Miln- 
.    ^l^Mpe  had  still  six  weeks'  leave  of  absence  to  exhaust.    Eliot  cer- 
-    bdiuydid,  from  time  to  time,  evince  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  return 
.    iMue,  which  we  set  down  to  an  inordinate  love  of  shooting,  and  the 
circumstance  of  his  father  having  just  started  with  a  younger 
brother  of  Walter's  for  a  newly  rented  moor, — ^Darnley   seemed 
.    itterly  indifferent  as  to  whether  he  ever  beheld  the  chalky  cliffs  of 
Si^land  again,  and  as  to  myself,  why,  yon  know  I  always  find  con- 
siderable delight  in  being  there  where  it  is  not  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  that  I  should  be.     So  on  we  went,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week's  time  we  were  still  within  five-and-twenty  miles  of  our  start- 
ing point. 

"  One  day  we  had  done  what  would  in  ordinary  cases  be  termed 
losing  your  way,  but  as  any  way  was  our  way  the  term  could  not 
bold  good  in  this  instance ;  but  we  had  not  found  that  which  we 
expected, — namely,  a  posada,  and  our  hunger  was  such  that  the 
rtrongly  perfumed  messes  usually  offered  to  travellers  in  these 
Pyrenean  haunts  seemed  to  our  fancy  '  dainty '  dishes  '  to  set 
before  a  king.' 

"On  we  went,  clambering  amongst  rocks,  breaking  through  forest 
piths,  wading  through  streams,  but  no  sign  of  any  village  or  any 
pofiado  could  we  see. — *' 

"Are  you  not  often  struck,"  said  Heatherstone,  suddenly  inter- 
rnpcbg  his  narrative,  ''  by   the  fidelity  with  which  the  habits  of  a 
people  are    mirrored    in    its    language }      Now   take  that  word 
jotada  for  an  example :  with  the  word  Hostel  or  Hostelry ^  and  its 
derivations,    we  in  England,  France,    and    Germany   contrive   to 
dcagnate  a  place  where  hospitality  is  exercised  (freely   given   or 
piid  for  that  matters  little).   The  human  *  element,  implied  by  the 
word  host,  used  in   many   languages   to   mark   equally  both   the 
receiver  and  the  received,  animates  our  expression,  and  makes  you 
vnderBtand  that  its  meaning  implies  an  interchange  of  services  ;  but 
in  the  Spanish  word,  far  from  that,  you  are  made  at  once  to  compre- 
hend that   it  is  a  question  of  nothing  further  than  a  mere  halt,   a 
place  wherein  you  may  taste  of  a  sort  of  one-legged  repose,  and 

*  Query  ?     In  English  is  it  not  hutnane  f 
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whence  you  are  expected  to  hop  off  aa  soon  as  poaaible.  Haqg 
them !  these  devilish  posadas — ^they  carry  out,  too,  with  a  Yengeanee^ 
the  intention  implied  by  their  name,  for  I  never  yet  saw  the  msa 
who  did  not  opine  that  the  shorter  time  he  spent  in  them  tilt 
greater  was  the  gain  ;  but,  however,  upon  the  occasion  I  speak  sC 
sliced  onions  upon  bread  would  have  been  a  welcome  meal,  aodt 
gaspacko*  have  appeared  to  us  a  repast  worthy  of  the  gods.— 

"A  considerable  quantity  of  rain  fell  towards  the  middle  of  tht 
day,  forming  a  portion  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  thondoi- 
storms  I  ever  beheld.  When  the  excitement  produced  by  tfaii 
splendid  spectacle  was  over,  we  began  to  speculate  seriously  npm 
the  chances  afforded  us  of  dying  of  absolute  hunger.  Every  oag 
we  scaled,  every  tree  into  whose  branches  we  climbed,  only  serno 
to  reveal  more  plainly  to  us  the  utter  hopelessness  of  our  positiin. 
We  had,  I  must  tell  you,  exhausted  at  sunrise  the  very  slender 
stock  of  provisions  which  1  alone  had  had  the  forethought  to  bnngi 
and  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  no  sign  of  any  habitation  was  visibk 
We  were  luckily  not  wet,  having  sheltered  ourselves  under  sons 
rocks  during  the  storm,  but  we  were  rapidly  growing  very  disooiH 
solate,  and  the  laughter  and  the  jokes  with  which  we  had  at  fir* 
greeted  our  prospects  were  gradually  giving  way  to  short  ominou 
sentences,  and  to  silence  more  ominous  still. 

"  We  had  entered  the  precincts  of  a  cork- wood  coppice,  and  wa« 
dragging  our  weary  footsteps  along  a  tangled  path  we  had  struck 
out,  when  a  sudden  exclamation  of  Milnthrope's,  who  was  the  foi^ 
most  man,  drew  our  attention  towards  him. 

** '  By  Jove ! '  that  was  all  we  heard  at  first,  but  he  looked  into  the 
thicket  on  the  right  hand,  as  though  he  were  piercing  into  its  very 
depths ;  and  then  repeating,  '  By  Jove  !  but  it  really  is  somethingl* 
he  plunged  into  the  wood  before  any  of  us  could  rejoin  him. 

"As  we  prepared,  however,  to  follow  in  his  track,  we  saw  him 
standing  before  us,  trampling  down  the  branches  on  all  sides,  bran- 
dishing aloft  in  one  hand  a  huge  loaf  of  black  bread,  and  with  the 
other  cramming  into  his  mouth  a  monstrous  slice  of  the  same. 

** '  A  new  Orlando  !'  sputtered  he  from  between  his  ravenoudy 
occupied  teeth.  *  A  new  Orlando,  and  no  duke  to  prevent  the 
feast  V 

"  I  never  saw  a  fellow's  face  so  altered  as  IVIilnthorpe'satthat 
moment,  and  I  suppose  his  exultation  excited  us,  for  we  set  up 
simultaneously  a  halloo  that  you  might  have  heard  at  Bayonne,  and 
darted  off*  like  so  many  hungry  wolves  after  the  bread  held  in  Miln* 
thorpe's  right  hand.  As  soon  as  each  one  had  torn  off  a  cmst, 
Milnthorpe  proposed  to  show  us  his  newly-discovered  larder.  Open- 
ing the  branches,  he  let  us  into  an  open  space  formed  round  a  fine 
old  cork-tree,  and  whither  the  waving  of  a  tattered  and  torn  brown 
cloak  suspended  to  one  of  the  boughs  of  this  tree  had  drawn  our 
companion's  attention.  Small  were  the  appearances  of  festivity  but 
they  were  enough.  Besides  the  lumps  of  bread  Milnthorpe  hsd 
secured,  and  which  was  already  cut,  another  whole  loaf  of  the  same 
kind  lay  upon  the  ground,  flanked  by  a  string  of  fresh  onions, 
several  huge  cloves  of  garlic,  a  bunch  of  tomatas,  and  four  or  five 
moderate-sized  chorizos.f      To  one  of  the  lower  branches  of  the 

*  A  p<-culiar  kind  <if  salad  made  with  onions  and  tomatos. 
t  A  sausage,  boiled  and  served  habitually  in  the  olla  podrida. 
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[-swollen,  portly  goat-skin  was  tied  by  a  leathern  thong, 
Lve  promise  of  liquid,  water  or  wine — we  at  that  moment  did 
mm  mMch  care  which — so  long  at»  our  thirst  stood  a  chance  of  being 
^  ^  -  Alany  were  the  congratulations,  and  much  the  jubilation 
'  t%ii  food  for  the  young  ravens,  so  unexpectedly  furnished  forth 
'-^  wildemesg-  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  our  consciences  smote 
'  ^  little,  and  that  we  were  far  more  busy  with  the  idea  of  our 
2  czyfthcoming  meal  than  with  that  of  the  peraon  or  persons  to 
.  1  tlus  said  meal  might  rightfully  belong.  I  hiid  just  taken  the 
■   1  »    *lice  from  a  raw  ckorizo,  wherefroni  my  three  companions  had 

•  iy  extracted  a  very  respectable  luncheon,  when  a  sharp  sound 
*::^*c  my  ear  somewhat  resembling  the  click  of  a  gun  or  pistol.  No 

&Ave  myself  notJceti  the  noise,  but  the  sound  of  a  human  voice 
T»   c«u9ed  us  to  suspend  our  gastronomical  operations. 

*  Who  are  you  who  steal  my  bread  ?*  exclaimed  the  hoarsest  and 
»***■  guttural  tones  I  ever  hear*l,  even  in  Spain, 
'*^e  all  four  looke<l  up,   and,  1  assure  you,  if  at  such  a  moment 
be  room  for  any   sentiment  save  that  of  apprehension, 
il  of  a  caricaturist  would  have  found  no  unapt  subject  for 
lie  in  the  representation  of  those  four  half-open  jaws,  brought 

*  tfle>itl  stop  over  the  escape  of  their  recently  purloined  prey.     It 

•if  the   things  which   made  me    think    highly    of  Henry 

that  the  next  morning  he  showed  me  a  croqms  on    the 

«ifc«  of  his  pocket-book,  which  proved  that  in  the  very  moment  of 

1«Q|per  his  sangfroid  had  been  so  imperturbable  as  not  to  let  him 

y%y  f\'CJ\  passing  attention  to  the  interrupter  of  our  repast. 

'♦What  met  our  glances,  however,  as  we  looked  up  was  anything 

deasant.     First  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  protruded   from  amongst 

mghs,  eager,  as  it  seemed,  to  vomit  destruction  ;  and  next,  from 

a  vast  sombrero  glazed  two  eyes    such  as  might  have  done 

\r  to  a  Pawnee  or  a  Niu-agansett.     I  cannot  say»  for  my  own 

CTt,  that  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  red-skin  on  his  war-path  would 
ve  seemed  to  me  much  less  terrible  than  this  copper-coloured  son 
of  Iberia,   whose  musket  appeared  to  bode  as  little  good  as    any 
tomahawk  of  the  western  wilds. 
"  Afler  an  instant's  pause — 

**  •  Will  none  of  you  answer?*  repeated   the   man  in  the  same 
lamacing  tones :  *  Why  do  you  steal  my  food  ? ' 

**  Darnley  spoke  Spanish  like  a  native  ;  advancing  now  slowly,  he 
placed  himself  immediately  under  the  fire  of  the  Spaniard. 

•  Cal>alltro^'  siiid  he,  with  a  cool  dignity  that  seemed  to  impress 
other  ;  *  we  are  no  thieves — we  were  hungry — we  have  taken 
bread,  it  is  true  ;  shall  we  pay  you  for  it,  or  will  you  break  it 
uar 
'•  The  man  let  drop  his  gun,  turned  round  as  if  to  speak  to  some, 
one  behind  him,  and  then  grumbiinglv  opening  to  himself  a  passage-i 
toto  the  circle  where  we  stood,  he  batfe  us  a  surly  welcome. 

■•  He  was  followed  by  a  woman  bearing  a  basket  filled  with  chest- 
nats,  the  gathering  of  which  accounted  for  the  absence  of  the  pair. 

**  •  (i'UanoSf   whispered  Henry  Darn  ley  to  me,  as  the  couple  stood 
fiilly  exposed  to  view. 

**  *  Ir^^frxrt*  grumbled  the  man  to  his  mate. 

*«  V  Mnding  that  Darnley  was  the  only  one  amongst  us  who 

spok«    '\         I*  fluently,  we  contrived  at  the  end  of  a  few  moments  to 


Ibe 
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get  into  a  kind  of  disjointed  conversation  with  our  vagabond  hott, 
and  ere  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  we  were  upon  tolerablj  friendly 
terms  with  him^  and  were  anziooslj  awaiting  a  dinner,  such  as  it 
was,  which  was  to  unite  us  all  in  a  bond  of  peace  and  amity. 

**  The  woman,  with  her  chestnuts,  was  occupied  over  a  huge  black 
iron  pot,  which  had  till  now  been  concealed  m>m  us  hj  the  tronk 
of  the  cork-tree,  and  from  the  dark  jaws  of  whidi  our  mtore  repast 
appeared  destined  to  be  drawn.  These  same  chestnuts,  wfaieh  to 
Spaniards  supply  the  place  of  potatoes  in  an  Irish  labourer's  mesl, 
were  now  intended  to  do  duty  as  garbanzos,  the  large  dried  pes, 
commonly  cooked  together  with  the  ckorizm,  A  £re  was  quickly 
kindled  by  the  gipsy  woman,  and  the  fumes  o(  the  pot^au'/em  sloag 
over  it,  soon  began  to  attract  us  into  its  nearer  neignbourhood. 

"  With  the  Oitana,  however,  we  ^ot  on  by  no  means  so  wdl  ss 
with  her  husband.  She  seemed  to  eye  us  all  with  distrust,  if  not 
with  positive  aversion,  and  refused  somewhat  disdainfully  all  otir 
offers  of  assistance.  When  the  meal  was  ready,  and  a  few  rode 
wooden  bowls  were  ranged  round  the  smoking  marmUe,  now  un- 
hooked and  placed  upon  the  ground,  the  mistress  of  the  feast  called 
her  spouse  to  come  and  eat,  and  in  his  train  we  followed.  Tfas 
Gitana  had  spread  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  the  identical  brown  daak, 
which  had  first  attracted  Milnthorpe's  attention,  and  led  hkm  to  dis- 
cover the  gipsy  retreat,  and  with  the  help  of  this  garment  shi 
managed  at  any  rate  to  secure  a  dry  seat  for  her  husband  and  her- 
self. The  roots  of  the  cork-tree,  overgrown  with  moss  and  graM^ 
formed  a  sort  of  mound,  upon  which  the  gipsy  pair  seemed  raised, 
as  it  were  upon  a  throne.  We,  it  was  evident,  were  not  judged 
fitting  to  sit  above  the  salt. 

"  '  Don't  sit  there,  Eliot,'  cried  Darnley,  in  Spanish,  as  Walter  wss 
about  to  establish  himself  to  the  left  of  our  host.  *  The  earth  is 
soaked  through  and  throagh,  and  it  is  enough  to  kill  you ;  go  over 
to  the  other  side,  the  ground  is  higher  there,  and  the  grass  shorter." 

"  The  Gitana  cast  a  look  at  Damley,  such  as  I  have  not  forgotten, 
even  now. 

"  '  It  won't  hurt  him,'  said  she  in  a  most  sinffularly  gloomy  tone, 
and  with  what  I  thought  an  almost  infernal  smile ;  and  then,  letting 
her  eye  wander  slowly  from  one  to  the  other  of  us.  '  There  is  but 
one  here  who  need  fear  to  catch  his  death  by  a  chill,'  continued 
she.  And  as  she  fixed  her  piercing  glance  upon  me,  she  threw 
towards  me  a  coarse  piece  of  woollen  horse-cloth,  which  lay  rolled 
up  beside  her. 

**  *  We  have  in  our  countrv  a  proverb,'  rejoined  Oamley,  laugh- 
ing ;  '  by  which  it  is  averred  that  he  who  is  born  to  be  hanged  need 
never  dread  being  drowned." 

*' '  I  did  not  say  hanged,*  interrupted  the  woman,  with  an  accent 
and  with  a  look  that  some  how  or  other  made  us  all  feel  uncom- 
fortable. 

**  We  dined,  however,  tant  bien  que  mal,  and  the  impression  wore 
ofi^,  but  our  swarthy  hostess  evinced  no  greater  sympathy  for  us  at 
the  close  of  the  repast  than  at  its  commencement. 

"  Whilst  the  man  wa«  occupied  in  unpacking  some  boxes  in  order 
to  tempt  us  by  an  exhibition  of  his  wares  (he  and  his  wife  gained 
their  livelihood  by  selling  smuggled  goods),  Di^nley  approached  the 
gipsy  woman,  and  looking  her  stedfastly  in  the  face:— 
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" '  Why  <lid  yon  tell  me  joet  now,'  nid  he,  '  thet  one  only 
us  had  cause  to  feer  death  from  illness  ?  do  we  then  bear  charms 
lives?' 

**  The  CKtana  answered  his  look  l^  one  as  firm. 

**  *  Charmed ! '  echoed  she  with  a  curl  of  the  lips  that  seemed  to 
imply  at  onoe  pity  and  contempt,  — '  who  knows  ?  for  a  time 
perhaps/ 

" '  Uo  yoa  dabble  in  fortane-telling  ? '  asked  he. 

"  *  Babble ! '  she  retorted  almost  fiercely.  '  Boy  ! '  and  her  glance 
was  literally  withering  with  scorn. 

**  I  now  stepped  in  with  an  earnest  entreaty  that  she  should  open 
the  book  of  our  future  destinies  before  us. 

'* '  There  is  nothing  written  in  it  fur  you/  replied  she  haughtily— 
'  the  old  story,  page  after  page  all  blank.' 

**  •  But  1/ — *  and  I/—'  and  1/ — burst  in  quick  succession  firom 
the  remaining  three. 

«  The  .Oitana  looked  stedfiistly  at  the  group,  but  this  time  her 
glaoce  was  rather  more  subdued. 

**  *  I  should  not  mind  telling  yeu,'  said  she,  turning  to  Damley, 
and  speaking  in  a  lower  tone. 

**  •  Then  tell/  was  his  reply,  and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

^' '  I  need  the  palm  of  none/  said  the  weird  woman ;  *  I  have  read 
what  I  have  reaa  elsewhere,  and  the  hands  of  the  doomed  are  cold 
to  my  touch — and  now/  she  continued,  her  whole  attitude  gaining 
gradually  in  dignity,  and  her  tone  and  glance  becoming  irresistibly 
isnpressive,— .'  hsten  to  me  rince  you  will  disturb  the  secrets  of  the 
times  which  are  to  come.  Do  you  see  yon  pale  light  that  is  just 
beginning  to  shine  among  the  distant  woods?  well,  mark  what  T 
say.  So  sure  as  that,  in  an  hour  from  hence,  the  raoon  will  be  riding 
high  in  the  heavens,  so  sure  will  not  one  of  you  three,  who  now 
stand  here  before  me,  number  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  your  lives/ 

**  A  laugh  from  Milnthorpe  interrupted  the  gipsy* 

"  '  Why  then,'  said  he,  *  1  have  a  deuced  short  time  to  go,  for  I 
was  twenty-four  last  month/ 

" '  Then,'  retorted  the  Gitana,  with  perfect  calmness,  '  there  stand 
two'  (pointing  to  Damley  and  Eliot)  '  who,  this  time  next  year, 
will  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  my  words/ 

We  all  of  us  tried  to  laugh,  and  I  believe  we  succeeded  pretty 
well,  but  we  gave  up  our  plan  of  remaining  any  longer  with  the 
wandering  pair,  and,  before  night  was  very  high  in  the  heavens,  we 
started  upon  a  path  they  pointed  out  to  us. 

**  In  order  to  remunerate  them  for  their  hospitality,  we  each  of  us 
bought  some  small  trifle  fVom  the  Gitana.  I  bought  a  beautifully 
embroidered  tobacco  pouch.  Milnthorpe,  a  purse  of  scented  pas- 
tilles. Eliot,  a  filigree  brooch  for  one  of  his  sisters.  Darnley 
bought  this  ring." 

II. 

Mb.  Haathebstonr  paused,  and  seemed  earnestly  employed  in 
exarainiug  the  black  ring. 

"  I  must  give  you/'  he  recommenced,  "  some  idea  of  Henry 
Damley,  before  I  proceed  further  with  a  history  of  which  he  is  the 
principal  hero." 

*'  At  first  1  thought  him  rather  disagreeable  than  otherwise ;  he 
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was  cold,  haughty  ironical,  and  especially  remarkable  for  that  kind 
of  uneasy  impertinence  which  belongs  to  those  persona  who  are  per- 

ritual! V  fancying  they  espy  impertinence  in  others.     Poor  fellow! 
found  out  from  Milnthorpe  the  reason  of  all  this.     His  mother  hid 
gone  wrong  some  five  or  six  years  back,  and  this  had  soured  the  tem- 

£ers  of  both  her  husband  and  her  son,  but  in  a  different  way.  Old 
^arnley,  who  was,  it  seemed,  but  a  coarse-minded  man,  had  soagfat 
relief  in  intemperance  of  every  kind,  and  had  so  entirely  lost  all  com- 
mand over  himself,  and  all  feeling  of  self-respect,  that  he  made  his 
runaway  wife's  misconduct  the  theme  of  his  discourse  with  every  pav- 
ing stranger.  This,  as  1  discovered,  had  so  tortured  Henry  (whoie 
resentment  of  the  wrong  done  to  his  name  and  family  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  deep  love  he  had  borne  to  the  culprit)  that  he  no 
sooner  attained  the  age  of  his  majority  than  he  resolved  to  quit 
Scotland  and  go  abroad.  Leaving  his  rather  in  the  care  of  a  long- 
tried  and  faithful  domestic,  Henry  Darnley,  determined  to  pat  the 
widest  possible  distance  between  himself  and  the  bitter  memories  of 
the  past,  and  at  first  starting  shaped  his  course  towards  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  When  I  met  him  he  had  been  travelling  about  from  cut 
to  north,  and  from  south  to  west,  for  upwards  of  two  veara,  and  this 
actively  idle  life,  this  constantly  hurried /ar  nienie  did  not  certainly 
appear  to  have  improved  his  temper.  He  was  nine  days  out  often, 
what  the  French  call  maussade. 

"  I  confess  that  the  moment  Milnthorpe  had  told  me  his  history  my 
sentiments  towards  him  took  a  totally  different  turn.  I  have,  jfoa 
know,  a  little  domestic  drama  of  that  description  in  my  own  familv, 
and  the  sufferings  of  my  dear  unfortunate  Uncle  Edward  had  tauffA 
me  compassion  in  all  cases  of  this  kind.  I  was  very  patient  inth  { 
Darnley,  and,  from  the  moment  he  saw  how  unmistakable  was  mj 
sympathy  for  him,  we  gradually  grew  to  be  realfy  intimate,  that 
is,  sincere  friends.  He  attached  himself  to  me  with  a  delight  thst 
showed  me  rapidly  how  much  pain  his  susceptible  disposition  made 
him  endure.  When  he  became  quite  sure  of  me,  and  when  I  bad 
won  his  confidence,  how  he  did  cleave  to  me  I  how  he  would,  hour 
after  hour,  pour  forth  the  secrets  of  his  aching,  bursting  heart! 
Poor  Darnley !  his  was  a  generous,  noble  nature,  but  too  modi 
wrapt  up  in  self,  and  warped  by  this  eternal,  unhealthy  trick  of 
bringing  everything  home  to  his  own  personality.  I  did  him  a  great 
deal  of  good,  I  believe,  for  I  ventured  to  oppose,  nay,  more,  to 
brusquer  him.  '  Who  the  d — 1  do  you  think,  now,  cares  for  yoQ, 
Darnley,'  have  I  sometimes  said  to  him,  or,  '  who  on  earth  do  yoa 
fancy  gives  himself  the  trouble  to  remember  whatever  may  liave 
gone  amiss  in  your  domestic  annals,  in  order  to  taunt  or  insult  yoa 
with  it  ?  You  don't  shake  yourself  off  enough,  man,  but  strap  on  the 
load  of  your  vexations  upon  your  back  as  though  you  were  saddled 
with  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.' 

"  At  first,  he  wanted  to  be  affronted  with  me,  too,  but  it  would  not 
do, — he  knew  too  well  that  my  roughness  came  from  affection,  and 
that  the  pricks  I  inflicted  on  him  must  be  endured  as  those  of  the 
lancet  in  a  surgeon's  hand ;  he  felt  I  wanted  to  cure  him,  and  at  last 
he  grew  to  see  his  own  weakness,  and,  as  I  said,  I  really  did  him 
great  good. 

"  When  we  reached  Toulouse,  Milnthorpe  and  Eliot  went  through 
Paris  back  to  England.     Darnley  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
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i^ingered  on  in  the  old  city  oP  Clenience  Isaure  for 
if  months.  At  last,  however,  an  irrepressible  desire  to  go 
M>k  possession  of  hira^  and  away  he  went,  telling  me  he 
urn  to  Toulouse  for  the  end  of  the  carnival.  Three  weeks 
ieparture,  however,  I  was  called  over  to  London  to  assist 
leinent  of  my  grandmother,  old  Lady  Elizabeth  Heather- 
iir»,  and  I  lost  sight  of  Darnley  for  somewhere  between 
eight  months.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  I  met  him 
IT  here  I  soon  discovered  the  favourable,  and,  I  hoped,  then 
ange  that  had  taken  place  in  him. 

(at  a  ball  at  Madame  D '&  that  to  my  utter  astonishment 

ny&clf  suddenly  accosted  by  Darnley.  With  his  joy  at 
ir  there  was  mixed  such  a  joyousness  that  had  its  source 
mself,  such  a  new  strange  expression  of  happiness  that  I 
divert  my  glances  from  his  face,  or  account  to  myself  tor 
B.  A  very  short  time  sufficed  to  instruct  me  fully  upon 
rt 

It*  was  commenced  by  the  orchestra,  and  I  saw  Damley 
ttoning  his  gloves. 
^on  waits,  lleatherstone? '  said  he. 
!*  replied  I,  amazed.     *  Do  you  ?  ' 

oked  at  me  as  though  he  hatl  totally  forgotten  that  there 
e  been  a  time  when  he  did  not,  and  darted  off  to  the  room 
acing  was  going  on.  I  followed.  He  was  already  thrcad- 
Dwd  with  something  white  upon  his  arra,  something  very 
and  feathery,  that  fluttered,  fanned,  and  flirted,  as  is  the 
'the  race.  Into  the  whirl  they  went,  and  round  and  round 
ed,  she  seemingly  supported  by  nothing  earthly  than  by 
and  that  one  arm  was  enough.  I  never  need  to  see  more 
«ray  in  which  a  man — (I  mean  a  welUbred  man,  with  whom 
des  convenances  is  instinctive) — encircles  the  waist  of  the 
ith  whom  he  is  dancing,  to  know  with  what  feeling  she 
jm  ;  there  is  a  world  of  raagneiisro  in  all  this,  and  I  could 
r  hours  thereon— but  there  lies  not  the  question — I  under- 
tice  the  reason  of  the  alteration  I  had  noticed  in  Darnley, 
r  watched  the  pair  with  an  eager  anil  intense  interest. 
povered  his  partner  to  be  a  JVIis;*  Warrington,  a  girl  of  be- 
bteen  and  nineteen,  of  an  excellent  old  famil3%and  tolerable 
viiBn&  to  fortune.  This  latter  merit  was  superfluous  in  the 
lie»  as  Darnley's  fortune  would  be  very  consitlerable,  I 
H  to  watch  the  girl  herself  She  was  not  exactly  beautiful, 
was  what  the  French  call  dUiuiguie  to  an  extraordinary 
She  was  tall,  rather  thin,  with  small  feet  and  long  hands. 
Ii  too,  was  even  too  long,  but  the  shape  of  her  head  was 
A  delicate  complexion,  dark  hair,  divided  into  two  shining 
lOn  her  forehead,  and  plaited  behind  d  in  Grecque,  a  re- 
pretty  mouth,  and  a  pair  of  dark,  intelligent  eyes,  united 
to  form  a  whole  that  was  passing  pleasant  even  to  u  wholly 
ted  looker-on,  and  1  could  conceive  that  to  a  lover  there 
\  th^n  enough  to  furnish  a  reasonable  pretext  for  raving, 
ral  minutes  1  could  only  watch  the  pair  from  afar.  After 
1,  Damley  had  conducted  his  partner  to  a  scat  at  the  enti  of 
fitted  up  with  flowers,  so  as  to  imitate  a  conservatory.  She 
"dj  and  he  leaning  over  her.     I  did   not   want  to  be  any 
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hjfi  .'K"  -■*  car>'Lih.>.  :ir  :^^~r  ^^  1  p-.rs*  :r.e  sicgie  coin,  whether 
a%':  ^J^  rl-T^r  1  i>i  -:<  iscise-  Tze  fpeiker  hi^  a  strong  Irirfi 
^etr.i,  *r.d  he  9fA*d  **xDe  ccher  K^terces  to  the  one  I  bad  alreadj 
hear<^/bat  I  pai-i  r.o  af^T.uor*  to  what  wn  ^oixig  on  in  the  little 
grrffiip  V^ore  us.     The  next  words  I  heard  w 


Sot  two  month*,'  was  the  reply, 

]|^nd    how  came  hh  re^mert'to  be  quartered  in  Ireland?    I 
thouffhl  thcv  were  ordered  off  for  Jamaica.' 

"  'I  don't  know,  I  'm  sure,'  resumed  the  Hibernian  ;  '  I  only 
know  that  it  was  a  most  foolish  aifair,  and  I  tried  to  settle  it  ami- 
cably, and  no  did  Hemmings,  who  was  the  other  man's  second,  batit 
would  not  do,  and  so  fight  they  needs  must,  and  much  good  it  did 

"  <  And  you  may  depend  on  it  that  devilish  purse  is  charmed,' 
obMerved  a  bystander.  ,..,,, 

"  '  If  1  were  you,  O'Donnell/  added  another;  *  I  would  at  any 
>''tu  never  wear  it  at  cards.' 

••  •  Poor  fellow  I '  said  the  Irish  officer.     '  He  gave  it  me  just  at 
»  Inst  moment,  just  as  the  breath  was  leaving  his  body.      No! 
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II '  he  coTitinuedy  drawing  from  his  coiit-pocket  a  purse  that 
1  only  imperfectly  see,  and  looking  at  it  earnestly.  'Nol 
',1  I  could  not  do  that  either^ — I  should  expect  him  to  come 
^his  grave  to  reproach  me  witli  discarding  the  last  remem- 
fhe  had  to  give/  And  so  saying  he  put  the  purse  back  into 
sket«  and  the  group  separated. 

trnley  had  risen,  and  till  then,  I  had  not  noticed  the  strange 
pon  of  countenance  with  which  he  listened  to  the  last  portion 
(Conversation  1  have  recounted  ;  but  now,  I  was  struck  with 
reme  paleness  and  with  the  ardent  look  he  bent  upon  the 
Scer'»  receding  Bgure.  A  moment  after  we  were  both  upon 
en  of  the  latter.  Going  up  to  him  with  an  earnestneHs>  of 
r  that  quite  accounted  for  the  absence  of  all  the  polite  pre- 
iea  usual  on  such  occasions. 

W  were  second  in  a  duel  some  two  months  since,  as  I  have 
)d  involuntarily  from  your  conversation  ?  '  said  Darnley. 
was/  replied  the  Irishman,  looking  rather  wonderingly  at  his 
ber. 
nd  one  man  fell  ?*  pursued  Henry. 

e  did/'  answered  tne  cifficer, 

•k-ay  forgive  me,'  resumed  Darnley  ;  *  but  what  might  be  the 
if  the  gentleman  who  was  j^hotP" 

Captain  Milnthorpe  of  the — th/  rejoined  the  Irishman  with 
loliteness. 
jHow  entered  into  some  slight  conversation  with  the  stranger, 

logitted  for  our  want  of  ceremony,  for  Darnley  was  absorbed 
Iwn  reflections, 
went  arm-in-arm  through  the  different  rooms,  but  we  did  not 
At  last  Darnley  disengaged  his  arm  from  mine,  and  looking 
|fi  be  walked  away — 
frnnirr  coup  de  cloche  I*  said  he  (and  they  were  his  first  words) 

Mnilej  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  render  gay,  but  which  was 

t  next  day  he  bad  started  upon  a  whaling  expedition  to  Green- 


III. 

ts  sudden  disappearance  of  Darnley  *6  made  me  aware  of  what, 
,  I  had  not  discovered  ;  that  he  was  superstitious  in  spite  of 
\  and  that  he  was  so  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  This  dis- 
,  I  confess,  caused  me  great  pain,  for  though  I  have,  all  my 
ghed  at  everything  in  the  shape  of  dreams,  witcheries,  pre- 
\,  and  the  like  bedevilments,  1  have  a  considerable  aversion 


*  Wiie  wiw»  and  cunning  prophecies, 
€«UM  of  their  own  oompletion/ 

always  disposed  to  guard  a  superstitious  person  8crupu- 
from  any  conUict  with  those  who  purport  to  dispose  of  secret 
and  hidden  agencies.  I  fancied  that  Henry  Djiinley  was  far 
r  to  any  feeling  of  this  kind,  and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the 
llDce  with  which  I  found  out  how  entirely  I  had  been  mistaken. 
M»  not  long,  as  you  may  suppose,  without  making  Miss  War- 
's acquaintance  and  a  most  interesting  creature  vhc  was.     A 
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very  little  time  sufficed  to  make  fl^reat  friends  of  us  two,  and « 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warrington,  pire  et  mire,  were  a  good-natured,  frit*, 
lous  couple,  who,  so  long  as  they  could  amuse  themselves,  asked  so 
better  than  to  see  by  their  daughter's  eyes,  I  soon  became  an  e 
blished  ami  de  lafamille.  Poor  Charlotte  Warrington  !  I  never 
her  dance  from  the  time  Damley  lefl  Paris,  and  the  first  time  I 
mentioned  his  name  to  her,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  I  thought 
she  would  have  fainted.  She  really  loved  him,  and  had  been  cut  to 
the  very  heart  by  his  sudden  and  inexplicable  desertion.  As  I  was  the 
first  to  tell  to  her  the  one  sweet  secret  which  most  lovers  tell  for 
themselves,  and  to  assure  her  of  Henrv's  ardent  devotion  to  her, 
you  may  easily  conceive  what  a  place  I  held  in  her  preoccupatioa. 
8till  no  one  had  any  news  of  the  wanderer,  nor  did  I  dare  explain 
to  Charlotte  the  real  reascm  of  his  flight.  I  could  not  throw  thii 
chill  upon  her  hopes,  nor  cast  this  death-shadow  across  her  path, 
but  I  let  her  imagine  that  some  circumstance  connected  with  hii 
father,  about  whom  she  knew  he  never  liked  to  talk,  had  called  him 
away  at  the  very  moment  when  he  would  have  given  most  to  be 
allowed  to  stay.  Miss  Warrington  had  implicit  confidence  in  me, 
and  I  obuined  from  her  the  promise  that,  as  long  as  she  herself 
cared  for  Darnley,  she  would  pin  mistaken  faith  upon  his  love,  and 
not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  change  upon  his  part.  She  not 
only  promised  this,  but  she  kept  her  promise  in  a  way  that  was  to 
be  expected  from  very  few  women.  She  sincerely  believed  in  Dam- 
ley'M  love  although  undeclared  by  himself,  and  feeling  that  siie 
could  love  no  other  upon  earth,  she  waited  his  return  witn  a  patient 
HubmiHsitm  that  nothing  ruffled  or  disturbed. 

"  In  the  spring  (six  months  after  Darnley's  departure)  I  lost  «gbt 
of  the  Warringtons,  for  her  physicians  had  for  some  wonderful  ail- 
ment, of  which  no  one  alive  had  ever  seen  the  slightest  symptom, 
prescribed  for  Mrs.  Warrington  the  waters  of  Carlsbad.  Charlotte 
and  1  corrcMponded,  and  I  did  not  need  her  assurances  to  convince 
me  that  my  letters  formed  the  charm  and  solace  of  her  life.  At 
Uht,  AM  they  were  returning  home  by  the  Rhine,  a  letter  of  mine 
reached  Mi^s  Warrington  at  Bonn,  and  brought  a  recompense  for 
all  her  reitigiiation.  I  enclosed  to  her  a  letter  I  had  myself  joit 
received  from  Darnlcy,  and  in  which  he  announced  at  length  his 
return  to  Europe  uf\er  nearly  a  twelvemonths*  absence.  The  letter 
^iiH  full  of  Charlotte  Warrington  at  every  line,  and  never  were  the 
anxieties  and  hopeful  fears  of  timid  and  yet  passionate  aflection 
better  expressed.  As  this  letter  contained  no  allusion  to  the  motive 
of  itH  writer's  disappearance,  I  tore  off  the  name  of  the  place  whence 
it  was  dated  (a  town  on  the  coast  of  Norway)  and  sent  it  straight  to 
Miss  Warrington,  well  knowing  what  honey  it  must  be  destined  to 
diNtil  Into  her  heart's  cars. 

**  The  answer  I  got  was  such  as  I  had  expected  ;  and  with  it  wis 
an  invitation  from  Mr.  Warrington  to  spend  the  month  of  October 
at  his  place  in  Staffordshire,  whither  they  were  all  to  return  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  We  were  then  in  the  middle  of  September. 
I,  of  course,  accepted.  Charlotte,  in  her  letter,  gave  me  a  full 
account  of  all  their  proceedings.  They  were  returning  home  not 
quite  alone,  for  the^  had  with  them,  as  she  informed  me,  a  most 
interesting  young  widow,  whose  mother  had  been  a  schoolfriend  of 
Mrs,  Warrington's,  and  who,  after  a  series  of  domestic  misfortunes. 
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to  sreli  ibr  siiith  comfort  as  could  yet  fall  to  her  lot  by 
litable  fireside  of  one  of  her  cliildhoods  intimates, 
contrived  so  to  manage  matters  ivith  Dnrnley,  as  that  he  should 
to  accompany  nie  to  Feniwood,  provided  1  obtained  an  invila- 
from  its  master.  Thi»,  as  may  be  supposed,  vfaa  no  di/Ticylt 
ind  although  some  delay  in  Darnley's  arrival  in  England  pre- 
bim  from  actually  going  with  me  to  Mr.  Warrington's,  it  was 
that  he  was  to  follow  me  within  a  few  days.  In  the  eyes 
the  father  and  mother  of  his  beloved,  Henry  Darnley  passed  for 
y  handsome,  clever,  and  rather  eccentric  young  man,  destined 
ver  lo  be  exceedingly  rich  ;  here  was  p/us  quit  ue J'allail  to 
tttie  an  unexceptionable  guest  during  the  shooting  Heasuti. 
For  my  own  part  I  began  to  feel  perfectly  happy,  and  at  my 
,  upon  the  subject  of  Darnley*8  future  welfare;  for  shall  I  avow 
V  you  tiiy  weakness?  Immediately  after  hearing  of  Slilnthorpe's 
sib  I  had  Uiken  the  trouble  to  make  minute  enquiries  after  Waiter 
!ioi  mnd  had  ascertained  that  he  was  in  perfect  health,  and  Bpend- 
^  tlie  *«•  inter  with  his  family  at  Naples. 

**  A\\  was  then  a/ulcur  de  rote,  and  I  assure  you  I  have  seldom  felt 
ppier  than  when,  on  one  fine  brilliant  October  morning,  the  Staf- 
fci  nuul  deposited  me  at  the  lodge-gate  of  ^Ir.  Warrington's  family 


**  Mr*  Warrington  was  already  out  shooting,  and  hia  better  hall' 
^  not  yet  rung  for  her  breakfast  in  her  own  dres$ing>room.  I 
nod  Charlotte  alone  with  the  friend  of  whom  she  had  spoken  to 
B,  a  young,  delicate-looking  woman  in  deep  mouniing.  You  may 
ICMI,  but  1  need  not  dwell  upon  the  reception  I  met  with.  I  was, 
tdred^  the  harbinger  of  *g!ad  tidings/  and  before  I  received  my 
iwBrd  frocu  Charlotte's  cordial  welcome,  Charlotte's  brighter  eye 
id  rcMier  cheek  had  attested  to  me  the  eflicucioubnc&B  o£  the  remedy 
TtBtl  applied  to  her  ill. 

r    luncheon,  Alias  Warrington   proposed    to    show  me  the 
T  >  and  out  we  went  together.     But  there  was  no  thought  of 

ilp  groundB,*  or  of  showing  me  anything.  Rapidly  and  in  pant- 
j^taletkce  did  Charlotte  lead  me  through  the  park  over  the  bridge 
tjood  the  entrance- lodge  across  the  high-road,  and  into  a  pine- 
•nttfd  *tag-»talked  wilderneas,  called  the  Fern-wood,  and  whence 
e  entire  place  took  its  name.  Once  hidden  in  these  dark  avenues, 
■t  in  tiic»e  wild  heathery  paths,  far  from  mortal  ear  or  ken,  then 
Igan  the  outpouringR  of  the  too  full,  too  happy  heart. 
■•  But  here  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  my  story,**  said  Mr. 
esClltf •lone,  "  I  do  not  care  even  to  myself  to  revive  the  memory 
iIkm^  days,  or  to  conjure  up  before  my  own  fancy  the  image  of  the 
iMtin^,  enthusiastic  girl,  whose  joys  and  sorrows  were  so  intimately 
^  own  !     Patst/fiM  I 

**  Aa  we  were  returning  from  our  walk — 

••  •  How  selfish  one  is  !'  said  Miss  Warrington,  stopping  suddenly, 
k1   laying  her  hand  upon  my    own  ;   'I   had  almost  forgotten  to 
IDtiou  you  about  poor  Emily — Mrs.  Mannering  I  mean/ 
•*  *  What  about  her  ?  '  asked  I. 

*'•  Only  ihi5,'  replied  Charlotte;  *  that  you  mubt,  as  much  as  pos- 
^Ic*  in  conversation,  uvoid  speaking  of  sudden  deaths,  for  her  mis- 
rtuoe   u  »a  recent  that  an    unguarded  word  has  often  the   mont 
lockini^  cfect  upon  her/ 
vai^  xx%ii*  V 
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» '  How  did  she  lose  her  husband  ?'  said  I. 

'* '  Not  only  her  husband/  answered  Miss  Warrington ;  *  but  ha 
husband  and  her  brother  at  once.  They  were  out  together  npdi 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  when  a  storm  came  on,  and  both  were  droiriMd 
— the  bodies  were  not  found  until  two  days  after,  and  then  Enilj 
was  incapable  of  recognising  them  :  she  was  ill  of  a  brain  fever  and 
delirious,  and  to  Mr.  Mannering's  servant  fell  the  task  of  rendering 
the  last  duties  to  the  victims.  Poor  thing !  it  is  a  most  horrible  Ui* 
tory — she  had  not  been  married  a  year !  * 

'*  '  And  this  happened  ?'  I  enquired. 

*"  Four  or  five  months  ago,'  was  the  reply;  '  she  was  lentftr 
her  recovery  to  Carlsbad,  and  there  we  met.' 

"  As  we  were  entering  the  hall-door — 

"  *  What  was  Mrs.  Mannering's  maiden  name  ?'  said  L 

"  '  Bainbridge,'  answered  Miss  Warrington ;  *  her  father  w« 
killed  at  Waterloo.' 

«' '  The  next  day  Darnley  arrived,  and  here  again,'  pursued  Mr. 
Heatherstone ;  '  there  will  be  no  gratification  of  your  curiosi^*' 
The  walk  Miss  Warrington  had  taken  with  me  the  day  before  she 
this  day  took  with  him,  whilst  I,  who  was  intended  to  be  their 
chaperone,  discreetly  discovered  paths  wherein  to  lose  my  impor- 
tunity. Oh !  the  bright  sweet  sunshine  that  sat  upon  those  ftcei! 
On  our  return  homewards  we  met,  and  both  pressed  my  hands  wkh 
an  effusion  that  warmed  my  very  heart. 

"  As  we  were  taking  our  seats  round  the  dinner-table,  Mrs.  Wtt^ 
rington  addressed  to  her  daughter  the  following  words:— 

ft '  Well,  Charlotte,  dear,  the  Eliots  will  be  here  next  week.' 

"  Darnley  was  busily  listening  to  Mr.  Warrington's  account  of  the 
damage  done  to  one  of  his  farms  by  the  last  month's  heavy  raini 
I  bent  towards  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  scarcely  knowing  why  I 
asked  at  that  moment, — 

•"  '  What  Eliots  are  those?'  said  L 

"  *  Emily  Mannering's  father  and  mother,'  answered  she. 

"  *  But  1  thought  Mrs.  Mannering  was  a  Miss  Bainbridge/  piur- 
sued  L 

"  '  So  she  was,'  replied  Mrs.  Warrington ;  '  but  her  mother  nur- 
ried  a  second  time,  and — but,  hush  ! '  she  added,  '  Emmie  is  lookiol 
this  way.  There  is  a  history  about  it,  and  I  will  tell  it  you  another 
time.' 

<'  I  could  not  get  over  the  uncomforuble  feeling  that  had  wsd 
upon  me,  and  more  than  once  old  Warrington  rallied  me  with  more 
good  humour  than  good  taste  upon  my  gravity.  Darnley,  who  w« 
too  happy  to  conceal  his  delight,  joined  in  this,  and  I  had  to  make 
immense  efforts  to  escape  from  the  jokes  of  the  whole  table. 

"As  soon  as  I  could  find  a  pretext  for  drawing  Miss  Wanringtoa 
aside,  I  put  to  her  the  question  I  was  burning  and  yet,  I  will  coD' 
fess  it,  trembling  to  ask.  Coming  close  to  her,  as  she  was  semrehing 
for  I  know  not  what  in  the  leaves  of  a  book, — 

**  *  Tell  me,'  said  I,  with  an  earnestness  I  could  not  control, '  waf 
Mrs.  Mannering's  brother  named  Walter  ? ' 

"'No/  answered  Charlotte,  rather  carelessly,  I  thought.  'Hii 
name  is  Charles.' 

''  I  breathed,  and  then  another  thought  struck  me. 

"  '  Is;  I  repeated ;  '  but  I  mean  the  one  who  was  drowned.' 
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^ '  Oh !    Walter,  poor  fellow  I '  she  rejoined,  ahutting  the  book 

'  {ironouncing  herself  the  ill-&ted  name.  '  Yes/ — she  continued, 
more  serious  attention  to  the  sad  subject  I  had  recaUed  to  her 
-*  Yes ;  his  name  was  Walter — ^but  how  did  you  know  that  ? ' 
■he  suddenly  inquired.     '  Did  you  know  him  ?  ' 

« *  No— yes  I  '—stammered  I,—*  a  little.' 

" '  Don't  you  take  coffee,  Mr.  Heatherstone  ? '  drawled  out  Mrs. 
Warringtcm  from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  I  hastened  towards 
her,  glad  at  the  moment  to  escape  from  her  daughter's  further 
investigations. 

*'  When  I  retired  for  the  night,  which  I  did  somewhat  earlier  than 
vsual,  Damley  was  sitting  beside  Miss  Warrington,  watching  her 
«s  she  miscounted  the  stitches  of  her  tapestry,  and  as  I  turned  upon 
By  pillow  to  go  to  sleep,  her  voice  struck  upon  my  ear,  warbling 
ibrth  the  comphinte  of  Eloisa  in  the  "  PuriUni," — 

*  Ah !  rendete  mi  la  speme 
O  laidate  mi  morir  !  * 


IV. 

"  Thb  next  day,  before  any  one  was  stirring,  I  betook  myself  to 
JlMnley's  room.    He  was  up,  and  smoking  at  the  open  window. 

** '  Why,  what  the  devil,  man ! '  exclaimed  he,  seizing  my  hand : 
*yoa  have  your  tame  long  face  of  last  evening,' — ana  then,  in  a 
rentier  tone, — '  dear  Oeorge,'  he  added, '  has  anything  happened  ? 
Is  anything  serious  the  matter  ? ' 

'''That  depends  upon  yourself,'  I  replied,  looking  at  him  steadily. 
'  If  it  were  tn^  affair,  I  should  at  once  say  no :  but  you  have  Scotch 
blood  in  your  veins,  and  there  is  no  answering  for  the  crotchets  that 
may  harass  your  brains.  But,  however,  just  put  down  your  cigar 
and  answer  me  one  question.     How  old  are  you  ?  ' 

"  Darnley  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  seemed  undecided  whether 
to  smile  or  frown. 
"  '  I  was  twenty-four  last  July  ? '  said  he. 

"  *  Humph ! '  growled  I,  beginning  really  to  feel  savagely  sulky 
against  something  I  could  hardly  understand  or  define.  '  Well, 
How  listen  to  me,  Damley,  and  try  to  be  a  man,  and  not  give  way  to 
tU  sorts  of  superstitious  absurdities.  Walter  Eliot  was  drowned 
five  months  ago  in  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  Mrs.  Mannering,  who 
is  staying  here,  is  his  sister.' 

"  A  shudder  he  could  not  control  passed  over  Darnley's  whole 
frame.  He  went  to  the  fire,  stirred  it,  and  then,  seating  himself  in 
I  low  chair,  began  picking  out  small  bits  of  coal  from  under  the 
grate  with  the  tongs,  shivering  all  the  while  as  he  did  it. 

*"It  is  very  strange,  Heatherstone,  is  it  not?  '  said  he,  at  length, 
BMking  prodigious  efforts  to  keep  the  words,  as  it  were,  straight 
m  his  mouth,  and  prevent  them  from  knocking  one  against  the 
other  like  his  teeth. 

**'Why,  as  to  that,*  1  commenced,  *I  must  say  that  I  am  not 
itmck  by  the  great  mystery  of  all  this  as  you  are.'  (At  the  moment 
this  was  not  precisely  true,  for  Darnley's  chilliness  was  communica- 
tive, and  I  was  not  myself  at  all  free  from  a  certain  shivering  sensa- 
tion in  the  back.)     Henry  interrupted  me — 
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** '  Such  as  we  are,  George/ — he  stuttered,  for  by  this  time  histeeth 
had  set  to  clattering,  as  though  the  very  wind  of  death  were  whistlint 
through  them, — '  such  as  we  are,  you  and  I,  we  can  never  understanS 
one  another  upon  some  points.  £eave  me  a  little  to  myself  now,  and 
come  to  me  again  in  a  couple  of  hours.  I  will  wrestle  with  this 
phantom,  George/  he  added,  holding  out  to  me  an  ice-cold  hand ; 
'  I  promise  you  I  will,  but  I  must  do  so  alone.' 

*'  I  left  him  then  ;  and  I  had  hardly  returned  to  my  own  room, 
when  I  caught  sight  of  a  figure  I  had  no  hesitation  in  recogDisiDf 
to  be  his,  striding  across  the  park  towards  the  Fern-wood,  in  whose 
sombre  recesses  he  was  soon  lost  to  view. 

"  When  I  again  sought  Daridey  at  the  end  of  the  two  hours,  be 
was  perfectly  composed,  though  very  pale,  and  though  the  nervoui- 
ness  was  gone,  the  chill  remained  behind,  and  the  touch  of  bii 
hand  froze  me  to  the  core. 

*'  His  resolution  was  taken,  and  it  was  an  inflexible  one.  He  would 
never,  he  said,  consent  to  associate  Charlotte  Warrington  in  the 
anxieties  of  a  life  overhung  with  so  dark  a  shade.  His  plan  wu 
formed,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  found  any  reasonable  argument  to 
oppose  to  it.  He  meant  to  leave  England  immediately,  as  he  siiii 
he  could  not  support  the  thoughts  of  being  so  near  to  her  whom  be 
had  condemned  himself  not  to  approach. 

"  *  Right  or  wrong/  said  he,  '  reasonable  or  absurd,  I  will  not  lee 
Charlotte  again,  until  the  period  has  elapsed  when  I  am  to  hold 
existence  as  a  forfeit.  Laugh,  if  you  will,  Heatherstone'  (I  wai 
not  at  all  inclined  to  laugh),  'not  until  my  twenty.fifth  birthday  it 
passed,  will  I  reclaim  from   the  only  woman  I   ever  loved,  her 

fromise  to  be  mine.  But,  when  that  day  is  passed,  not  an  hour  will 
lose  in  flying  to  her,  and  in  laying  my  whole  life  at  her  feet,  for  I 
must  either  cease  to  be,  or  be  happy  with  her.  I  know  of  no  other 
alternative.' 

"  As  he  said,  so  he  did ;  and  when  I  joined  the  party  at  breakfait, 
I  announced,  in  as  careless  a  way  as  possible,  that  Mr.  Damley  htd 
been  suddenly  called  to  London  upon  some  pressing  law  busincMi 
and  had  begged  me  to  explain  an  unavoidable  absence,  which  be 
hoped,  upon  his  return  in  a  day  or  two,  to  excuse.  This  wu  all 
very  well  for  the  rest  of  the  party,  but  as  to  Miss  Warrington,  it 
was  useless  to  dream  of  deceiving  her. 

"  The  explanation  which  I  sought  for  came,  and  left  her  calmer 
than  even  I  expected.. 

**  *  On  the  20th  of  next  July,  Damley  will  return,  never  to  leave 
you.'  These  were  the  words  which,  often  repeated,  gave  Ch•^ 
lotte  courage  to  affront  all  contingencies.  It  was  but  nine  montbii 
and  what  were  nine  months  to  ensure  a  long  life  of  happiness? 

"Not  a  word  of  the  real  motive  of  her  lover's  departure  did  I 
whisper  to  Miss  Warrington ;  it  was  enough  that  it  was  absolutdjf 
necessary — necessary  to  him— and  that  when  ihe  time  came,  and 
that  he  judged  fitting  to  do  so,  he  would  tell  her  all. 

"  There  lay  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  Charlotte  Warringtoo'f 
character.  She  bowed  her  head  with  serene  submission  to  thst 
which  they,  in  whom  she  had  confidence,  told  her  must  be,  and 
never  evinced  one  particle  of  that  uneasy,  unhealthy  hankerinf 
so  common  to  the  greater  portion  of  her  sex,  after  what  it  wtf 
unadvisable  or  unwise  that  she  should  know. 
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^V  During  the  month  I  spent  at  Fern  wood,  not  a  day  passed  without 
^H receiving  some  new  proof  from  Miss  Warrington  of  the  strength 
^B  depth  of  her  devotion  for  Darnley.  Once  I  asked  her  if  she  did 
^^ regret  not  having  his  picture,  but  she  instantly  answered  me  in 
^Bnegative,  and  taking  from  her  bosom  something  folded  in  a  piece 
^Hrhite  silk — *  You  would  laugh  at  me,*  she  saiil^  *  if  you  were  to 
^H  boiw  very,  very  shght  is  the  only  material  renierahrance  I  have 
^UliiOj  and  yet  1  prize  it  beyond  all  the  miniatures  that  could  be 
^KltecL*  Tlie  little  retique  was  nothing  else  than  a  small  sprig 
^Brbite  lilac  that  had  dropped  from  Darn  ley's  coat  at  the  ball  at 
^HOiime  D — 's  on  the  night  when  I  first  saw  Miss  Warrington. 
^HiriLs  faded  and  dry.  but,  as  she  told  mc%  nothing  cotdd  persuade 
^^that  it  was  not  redolent  with  the  spring-time  of  their  love. 
^Bln  the  first  days  of  November  I  left  Fernwood,  and  that  winter 

^M  the  one,  my  dear  S ,  in  which  I  made  your  acquaintance  at 

^Bciic^h,  Three  or  four  times  I  heard  from  Darnley  in  those  nine 
Booths,  and  both  his  letters  and  those  by  which  I  answered  them, 
brere.  as  you  may  imagine,  full  of  Miss  Warrington,  nor  was  the 
luMorj  of  the  white  lilac  forgotten ;  this,  indeed,  made  such  an  im- 
■MBtion  upon  him  that  he  begged  me  to  send  him  as  accurate  a 
Hpip  ms  I  could  execute  of  the  little  faded  flower  hia  Charlotte 
|Mver  parted  from. 

\  '*  Time  wore  on,  and  in  the  month  of  June  I  betook  myself  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  meaning  to  return  to  England  by  Belgium  and 
pBlia,  wid  be  one  of  the  witnesses  of  Charlotte  Warrington's  joy  at 
jfttt  rrtum  of  the  long  absent  and  so  faithfully  awaited  bridegroom. 
^H  As  day  ai\er  day  passed  by,  Miss  W^arring ton's  letters  to  me  be- 
^be  more  and  more  cheerful  and  sure  of  happiness  ;  in  Darnley 's 
^^  ones,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  feverish  excitement,  a  souie- 
PBn^  that  worried  me,  malgre  woi,  and,  spite  of  all  I  could  do,  I  found 
It  impossible  to  surmount  a  certain  uneasiness  that  amounted  ahnost 
layoaiave  apprehengion.  Thi»s  feeling  increased  as  the  period  ap- 
^Hbcbed  which  was^  as  I  believed,  to  deliver  me  of  it  for  ever.  I 
Bbnded  to  be  in  London  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  to  pay  a  visit  to 
pemwood  on  the  20th,  certain  that  I  should  at  that  period  learn 
N^inethtng  decisive  concerning  my  two  friends.  The  19th,  I  must 
U;ll  you  was  Darnley's  birthday,  and  he  had,  in  all  hi^  letters  to  me, 
Mfi^nted  the  determination  not  to  let  four  and  twenty  hours  elapse, 
■fier  tlie  expiration  of  the  term,  during  which  he  felt  himself  bound 
pgr  Uie  afiell  of  the  prediction,  without  hastening  to  the  side  of  his 

I  "  Unavoidable  delays,  however,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  my 
btoTTt  prevented  my  reaching  Paris  until  the  19th,  and,  whatever 
pnignt  be  my  annoyance,  I  was  forced  to  pive  up  my  project  of 
ircBchiii^  Fernwood  so  soon  as  I  expected.  The  idea  that,  tliis  day 
paased,  this  mysterious  IDth  of  July,  on  which  Darnley  was 
mplete  his  twenty-fifth  year,  once  numbered  with  its  parent 
ija  in  the  sepulchre  of  eternity,  I  might  laugh  to  scorn,  as  I  had 
1  till  then  UJsed  to  do,  all  the  ghostly  train  of  superstitious  fancies, 
re»t  secure  in  tlie  welKbeing  of  tliose  whom  I  ao  much  loved  ; 
id«Ni,  absurd  as  it  was,  tormented  me  to  such  a  degree  that  I 
boold  find  peace  and  tranquillity  no  where.  In  the  evening  after  I 
bad  rambled  up  and  down  the  Boulevards  till  I  was  tired,  I,  from 
ihecr  want  of  knowing  how  to  kill  time,  turned  into  the  Theatre 
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des  FariiUs,  and,  finding  nothing  but  a  spore  ticket  in  an  already 
tenanted  box,  took  my  place  on  the  bench  allotted  to  me,  behind  i 
rather  nice  looking  woman  and  two  gentlemen  who  were  with  her. 

«  What  piece  was  played  is  more  than  I  can  now  recollect,  but  it 
was  something  so  attractive  that  the  house  was  filled  to  oyerflowing. 

"  Between  Uie  acts,  the  lady  I  have  mentioned,  and  an  dderly  ma 
who  seemed  to  be  her  husband,  were  busily  employed  in  ezplaimitf 
to  the  other  person  who  was  with  them,  some  event  which  seemel 
to  have  caused  a  sensation  in  "  la  SocUU,** 

**  *  But,'  said  the  person  who  was  beinff  instructed,  'if  this  asso- 
ciation of  the  Prince  de  M —  is  a  public  one,  as  I  understnidi 
why  should  not  this  Madame  Varhurlmi  belong  to  it?  She  is,  to  be 
sure,  dazzlingly  beautiful,"  and,  following  the  direction  of  hu 
hrgnon,  I  perceived  that  the  lady  of  whom  they  spoke  (and  whom 
I  now  made  out  to  be  an  Englishwoman  by  name,  Mrs.  WarburtoB) 
occupied  a  box  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bouse.  Splendidly  beaa- 
tiful  she  certainly  was,  though  not  apparently  very  young.  Thej 
resumed  their  conversation. 

"  *  Why,'  said  the  elderly  gentleman,  '  you  see,  though  the  associ- 
ation is  after  a  fashion  a  public  one,  still  the  patronesses  form  t 
private  body,  and  must  be  composed  as  much  as  possible  of  persons 
in  a  position  to  visit  one  another.' 

"'And,'  interrupted  the  other  gentleman,  'Mesdames  de  M— ! 
and  D — ,  and  de  V — ,  thought  themselves  too  virtuous  to  be  es* 
posed  to  the  impure  contact  of  la  belle  Madame  VarhurUm — qwSe 
modesiie  !  to  think  that  anything  could  hurt  them.' 

«  ' No/  said  the  lady, « that  was  not  exactly  the  case;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  English  ambassadress  was  one  of  the  patronesses,  and 
she  declared  that  she  must  retire,  if  this  other  lady,  her  compatrioU, 
were  to  become  one  of  the  twelve  dames  patronesses,  and  it  seems 
there  was  such  a  scene  as  never  was  heard  of,  and  Monsieur  Va^ 
burton  went  to  Lord  X — ,  and  was  in  a  gpreat  rage,  and  Lord  X— 
told  him  he  had  better  be  quiet,  and  in  his  particular  position,  accept 
gratefully  from  society  what  society  might  be  willing  to  give  hna, 
but  never  exact  or  expect  more." 

"  *  Then  what  is  so  terrible  in  this  particular  positicm  ?'  asked  the 
listener. 

"  I  was,  during  this  colloquy  of  my  neighbours,  leaning  against  the 
door  of  the  box,  and  trying  to  inhale  a  little  air  by  opening  evoy 
now  and  then  the  lucame  which  looked  into  the  lobby.  I  coold  not 
at  the  moment  recollect  to  what  train  of  ideas  in  my  mind  Uiis  name 
of  Warburton  corresponded,  but  that  I  ought  to  know  more  of  it  I 
instinctively  felt — to  say  the  truth  I  took  no  very  great  notice  of 
what  my  companions  in  the  box  were  saying.  However,  my  attfli- 
tion  was  soon  awakened  by  a  circumstance  of  which  I  found  out  too 
late  all  the  gravity. 

"  Turning  round  to  answer  the  last  speaker's  question — 

*'  *  It  is  certain,'  replied  the  lady  who  sat  before  me ; '  that  for  the 
English  ambassadress,  Madame  Varburton  has  a  position  that  pre- 
vents her  mixing  in  good  society.  She  is  a  dtvarcSe,  and  that 
under,  as  it  seems,  most  scandalous  circumstances.  I  cannot  think  of 
her  first  husband's  name,  but  she  ran  away  from  him  with  Monneur 
Varburlun,  and  it  seems  the  proces  was  a  most  horrible  on^  quite 
aff'reux/ 
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"  Before  the  sentence  was  finished  our  box  was  literally  shaken 
by    the  violent  manner  in  which   the  door  of  the  adjoining  one 
shut. 


**  'Ah  !  man  Dieu  I  quel  bruit  /'  exclaimed  the  French  lady. 

"  As  I  looked  out  of  the  lucame  a  figure  dashed  by  me,  which  for 
a  second  rooted  me  to  the  spot.  And  then  without  reflecting  upon 
how  mad  it  must  appear,  I  snatched  up  my  hat  and  burst  from  the 
box  in  breathless  pursuit  of  this  apparition.  I  thought  I  had  seen 
Oamley. 

<' My  pursuit  was  vain,  and  I  returned  to  my  hotel  more  than  half 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  over- excited  state  of  my  nerves  had 
made  me  also  a  fit  subject  for  superstition  to  play  its  tricks  upon. 
I  had«  however,  now  discovered  the  link  which  connected  the  name 
of  Warburton  with  my  perceptions ;  it  was  the  name  of  Damley's 
guilty  mother,  and  once,  but  once  only,  in  the  first  days  of  our 
niendship,  had  he  mentioned  it  to  me. 

"At  four  o'clock  on  the  following  day  I  was  to  leave  Paris.  Just 
as  I  was  about  giving  the  last  instructions  to  my  servant,  and 
getting  the  bill  of  the  house  paid,  a  man,  looking  like  a  lacquais 
de  place,  entered  my  apartment,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  small  sealed 
packet. 

*"  De  la  pari  de  Monsieur  DamUy,'  said  he,  taking  off  his  hat  and 
looking  round  the  room.    '  Does  IVfonsieur  Aderston  live  here  ? ' 

"  I  sprang  forward  with  one  bound.  '  Is  Mr.  Damley  in  Paris  ?' 
I  exclaimed.    \ Where  is  he  ?     Why  did  he  not  come  himself?  ' 

The  man  gave  a  melancholy  stare.  "  Poor  gentleman  !  '*  said  he, 
"he  died  last  night  at  twelve  o'clock  !"  ♦  •  ♦ 

"  Mr.  Heatherstone  walked  once  or  twice  up  and  down  my  room, 
and  then  resuming  his  seat,  "  The  packet  the  man  gave  me,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  contained  this  ring,  which  I  have  worn  ever  since,  and 
which  I  will  carry  to  my  grave.' 

**  When  I  came  to  question  the  messenger  J  found  that  Darnley  had 
been  in  Paris  upwards  of  a  month,  that  on  his  arrival  he  had  been 
seized  with  a  tremendous  attack  of  typhus  fever,  from  which  he  was 
recovering  gradually  but  slowly.  On  the  previous  day,  the  fatal 
19th,  it  seems  his  nervous  excitability  had  arisen  almost  to  madness ; 
he  could  not  remain  still  a  moment,  and,  notwithstanding  the  per- 
emptory orders  of  his  physician,  he  had  gone  out  towards  evening, 
and  had  been  brought  back  two  hours  later  by  two  gentlemen  in  a 
hackney-coach,  who  said  they  had  found  him  in  a  fainting  fit  in  the 
Rue  de  Richelieu,  and  had  discovered  his  address  from  a  jeweller's 
bill  contained  in  his  pocket-book.  When  the  doctor  arrived,  all 
hope  was  over  and  five  minutes  before  twelve  he  breathed  his  last, 
exhausted  by  the  ravings  of  delirium. 

"  In  his  writing-case,  which  lay  open  on  the  table,  the  first  thing 
found  was  a  paper  superscribed,  '  To  whoever  may  be  near  me  when 
I  die,'  and  in  which  he  earnestly  entreated  that  the  black  ring  worn 
by  him  upon  his  forefinger  might  be  carried,  or  sent  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  me,  wherever  I  might  be  to  be  found. 

"  '  And  how  did  you  find  me  so  soon  ?'  I  asked. 

"  '  It  was  not  difficult,'  replied  the  man,  '  I  had  the  honour  of 
serving  Monsieur  two  years  ago,  when  Monsieur  and  Monsieur 
Damley  were  lodging  together  at  the  Hotel  du  Rhin,  and  then 
the  near  neighbourhood — ' 
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"  '  How  !'  I  ejaculated ; '  near  neighbourhood — why,  where  £d 
Mr.  Darnley  lodge?' 

"  '  In  the  room  above  this/  replied  the  man. 

*'  '  And  no  one  came  to  tell  me  ?'  I  exclaimed. 

'* '  Helas  !  Monsieur/  he  answered  ;  *']t  was  not  till  this  morning 
that  the  paper  was  discovered,  and  Monsieur  was  out  until  i 
tew  moments  back/ 

"  The  jeweller's  bill,  which  was  the  means  of  poor  Darnley*!  ad- 
dress being  discovered  was  for  an  object  that  was  but  ill  spedfid 
on  this  Jiictiire, 

** '  It  is,  nevertheless,  my  firm  belief/  remarked  the  lacqiuai  k 
place,  *  that  Monsieur  Darnley  came  to  Paris  for  no  other  renoB 
than  to  get  that  bijou  made,  for  he  talked  of  nothing  else  during  iD 
his  illness.' 

"  When  the  little  icrin  containing  this  trinket  was  put  into  ny 
hand,  I  discovered  a  brooch  representing  a  sprig  of  lilacs  in  dii> 
monds;  upon  the  back  of  one  of  the  leaves  which  hung  down  onr 
the  stalk,  were  engraven  these  words: 

*  Liebe  ist  des  Lebens  unsterbliche  Fruhling.'  *'  * 

"  And  Miss  Warrington  ?  "  said  I,  when  the  tale  was  ended. 

"  I  purported  not  to  tell  you  her  hit^tory,"  said  Heatherstonc, 
gravely  ;  "  there  are  sorrows  too  deep  to  be  disturbed  by  idk 
words/' 

"  Well/'  resumed  I,  "you  must  allow  that  the  *  ProphecM*  wn 
not  in  this  instance  the  'cause  of  its  own  completion,'  and  there 
cortninly  was  something  very  extraordinary/' 

*♦  Oh ! "  interposed  he,  **  if  once  we  get  upon  the  chapter  of 
*  extraordinary  '  occurrences,  coincidences,  and  the  like,  we  hate 
Huiall  chance  of  bringing  it  to  an  end.  I  ask  you  now  again,  after 
the  story  of  my  black  ring,  and  of  poorDamley's  catastrophe,  as  I 
abked  you  before, — do  you  believe  in  witchcraft?" 

"  No,"  I  unhesitatingly  replied. 

"  Neither  do  I,"  added  Heatherstone,  "  E  pure  !  '* 
*  Love  is  lifers  eternal  spring. 
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Love  bore  me  on  his  radiant  wings, 

From  off  this  dull  cold  earth. 
And  tried  to  prove  in  winning  toner. 

How  little  was  its  worth. 
"  Behold/*  he  cried,  "  my  only  home 

Amidst  this  sapphire  sky, 
Where  pure  and  undefiled  I  reign 

And  earth-bom  clouds  defy.** 

I  turned  upon  the  wicked  boy, 

And  laughed  him  into  scoru. 
And  told  him  all  that  he  p<KiRessed 

Within  my  world  was  born. 
An  instant,  and  my  loved  one  stood. 

Before  the  urchin*s  face. 
He  smiled,  and  bade  us  look  for  rarth. 

But  we  had  loot  Uie  place. 
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CHAPTER    XVI, 

. ^„rii^-4lay  St  the  Comcr.^The  Sundftv  befnrtf  the  Derby. — Scotch  Turf- 

Rulwayt,  and  Sundny  Sanctity. — An  Old  Militury-J'kledicM).— Hta  upinton 
Clan. — Limmer's  IJoteL — The  Habitues. — Renconire  wJih  O'Fay, — The 
of  the  News. — The  Limmer  Clique,  —  Despot*  nnd  "  Nohndies.*' — More 
Turf  lUiutratioM.— Horace  Pitt.— The  '*  King  of  the  Gip»ie».'*— The  **  Facer." 
<->Lord  Edvrard  Ru«»eIU — Handsome  Jack  and  Tommy  tianh. — The  **  DuUar  " 
in  Paris.— Badinage, — A  DaDgen>us  Cwttomer.— O'Ffty'ft  Elucidatioo  of  MaU 
Nimrud*s  Opinion.— A  "Selling  "  8take. — Turf  Merceu&riefl. 


With  the  iroporUnt  "Comparing  Day,"  and  final  High  'Change 
i  the  St9bbntht  immediately  preceding;  the  race  tor  the  Derby,  the 
IBMCiions  at  the  Corner  may  be  said  to  be  dosed  ;  or  ratlier,  to 
f  transferred  to  other  corners  of  the  metropoJis,  till  the  (hnmalis 
MTMonet  once  again^  prior  to  the  solution  of  the  great  mystery, 
osier  in  the  main  street  or  on  the  downs  of  Epsom,  where  the 
Krtiggle  of  half-landed  victims  to  "get  out"  from  tlie  iron  meshes 
Cftft  so  skilfully  by  the  fishers  of  men,  serves  to  shew  some  pretty 
■port  in  the  art  of  seine>drawing. 

The  comparing  of  betting-books  to  the  studier  of  Lavater,  is  an 
IDtercsting  ceremony,  for  the  better  against  safe  horses  is  not  to  be 
miatakeD,  as  he  beckons  to  his  customers  with  a  "  Biddy,  biddy, 
tnddy''  air,  to  come  and  call  over  the  libera]  odds  laid  them  through 
the  winter  !  These  he  clenches  with  an  attempt  at  suppressed  tiort" 
d^lance  not  to  be  misunderstood  ;  whilst  a  heavy  bet  ntrainst  a 
ally  dangerous  horse,  the  book-maker  being  sought  in  this  instance 
by  the  delighted  taker,  is  compared  in  a  mood  equally  difficult  to 
tlltiemble. 

The  public  display  of  sporting  devotees  on  the  Sunday  at  Tatter- 
fall's,  when  magistrates,  il.P.'s,  and  if  not  the  actual  Premier  of 
England,  his  very  nearest  relatives — supposing  a  Peel  or  a  Russell — 
to  OAve  posaession  of  the  "  Box,"  may  be  seen  book-in- hand^  or 
liaixDing  a  horse's  points,  surrounded  by  grooms  and  "  chaunters,** 
matt  be  an  edifying  spectacle  to  the  simple  studt^nt  of  national 
diarscter — native  or  foreign — and  is  no  slight  reflection  on  our 
btsitsd  consistency. 

Tlie  Scotch  muster  strong  on  the  Turf,  their  nobles  and  gentry 
bcttig  both  keen  and  staunch  competitors  fur  the  good  things  going* 
and,  of  course,  regular  attendants  at  Tattersall's  on  most  occasions, 
ma  veil  as  on  the  Holy  Day  specially  selected  for  the  High  'Change 
of  betting. 

Here,  in  this  indecent  arena  for  the  dhplay  of  public  immorality, 
the  remark  having  allusion  to  the  day  and  its  desecration,  may 
iloiibtless  be  seen  numbers  of  shareholders,  if  not  directors  and 
chairmen  of  those  northern  railway  lines,  whereon  an  afflicted  lady 
wma   denied  a  scat  in    a   passing    letter-train,    because   it    was   the 
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Habbath,  though  to  close  her  cluing  father's    eye«  waa  her  piom 
errand  i 

There  was  sotnething  so  humiliating  to  our  national  reputat]on,-J 
fioineihing  so  libellous  on  decency  and  common  sense,  and  above  alf 
so  much  redolent  uf  pharisaical  imposture, — in  this  recorded  fact  of 
the  stoppage  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  on  her  journey  to  En^- 
land  on  a  late  occasion,  that,  upon  being  asked  by  a  French  gentle^ 
man  if  sych  a  "  horrid  statement  could  really  be  true,*'  the  writer 
biiisked  fvifh  shmnet  and  replied  that  he  hoped — nay,  he  fain  believed 
it  could  not!  Immediately  previous  to  this  unfortunate  Scottiili 
escapade— o«  parade, — we  had  given  it  a  more  Anglo-Saxon  defi* 
nition^  but  forbear  from  sincere  respect  for  the  many  sterling  Craiti 
of  the  *'  Land  o'  cakes/' — v,e  met  at  a  table  d'hote  with  a  fine  oU 
Scotch  surgeon  of  dragoons^ — a  high-bred,  silvery -haired  veteran  of 
the  Staff,  who,  though  he  had  witnessed  the  siege  of  Seringapatata, 
and  had  resided  for  thirty  years  in  Paris,  yet  retained  not  only  ail 
his  nationality  unimpairedi,  as  well  as  a  deep  seated  veneration  fof 
the  service,  but  an  accent  in  utttainted  Aberdeenshire  purity. 

The  old  military-medico  in  appearance  partook  of  *'  The  Duke* 
and  the  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper,— -not  a  very  bad  style, — and  wa*  it 
intelltgeut  and  amusing  a  companion,  after  you  had  stormed  the 
conventional  approaches,  as  a  travelled,  educated  countryman  of 
Scott  or  Lockhart,  Fox  Blaule  or  Allan  Cunningham,  may  be  said  to 
be  with  scarcely  an  exception  ;  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  itom 
experience. 

On  parting  with  the  doctor  on  the  French  coast,  he  gave  me  to 
understand  that,  much  as  he  regretted  leaving  Paris,  solely  as  • 
place  of  residence,  and  without  reference  to,  or  any  great  reverence 
for  French  character  {as  who  would  not  regret  the  convenient, 
pleasant,  and  reasonable  city  ?),  he  yet  thought  it  would  be  any- 
thing but  a  quiet  abode  for  some  time  to  come  ;  and,  conAequenlly 
that  he  was  on  a  sly  pilgrimage  to  Auld  Reekie,  where  many  o(  hi? 
kinsfolk  resided,  just  before  he  finally  broke  up  his  little  eatabli^h- 
ment,  and  packed  up  his  wife,  and  "other  baggage/'  to  see  if  it  was 
*'  possible  to  live  wi'  thae  d — d  psalni-singers  !*' 

The  look,  exquisite  accent,  and  emphasis  with  which  this  wm 
uttered  are  not,  unfortunately,  to  be  given  by  pen  and  ink,  though 
the  little  anecdote — an  honest  fact^ — may  serve  as  a  meet  ctsmmentary 
upon  the  Sunday  piety  of  Scotland,  coming  from  the  style  of  niiin 
it  did,  howbeit  a  chieftain,  and  an  elder  of  the  clan.  It  is  only  « 
wonder  that  these  strainers  at  gnats,  and  swallowers  of  far  more 
huge  monsters  than  camels,  when  sanctity  and  self  are  implicated, 
should  auffer  the  very  railway  engine  to  *' whistle  o'  the  Sabbath," 
especially  when  its  dwarfish^  yet  single-hearted  kinsman — the 
"toddy-kettle,"  is  encouraged  to  sing  on  the  hob  of  the  puritanical 
conservers  of  the  public  morals  and  rails  so  incessantly  and  jovially. 

The  many    canny   Campbells,   Johnstones,    Baillies,   and  Mac** 

Alpine  and  Nab — all  from  tlieir  several  ilks, — whom  memory  recallt 

to  have  seen  betting  right  and  left  against  Aristides  (say,  by  way 

of  specifying),  a  horse  belonging  to  their  noble,  straight- forward 

ountryman,  Lord  Eglinton,  and  then  all  but  broken  down,  during 

■e  afternoon  service  on  the  special  *'  Sunday  before  the  Derby  " 

uded  to  in  our  narrative,  might  surely  use  their  infiuence  with  the 
jard  "  at  home^  to  prevent  a  recurrence  so  absurdly  puerile,  yet 
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▼e,  II  not  aubversive  of  Scripture, — for  thou  shalt  surely 
f  (lying  parent  on  the  Sabbath- da y,^ — and,  moreover,  so  pro- 
re  to  tliia  trifling  illustrated  discrepancy  between  precept  and 
Wj  83  the  stoppage  of  the  monopolized  high-roads  of  Scotland 
•core  of  mock  morality. 


lof  the  metropolitan  comers  to  which  the  West- End  denizens 
parent  nook  in  Pimlico  resort  iti  great  force  is  Limmer's 
D  Conduit  Street,  where  some  heavy  bye-play  is  done  on  the 
TB,  or  rather  nights  immediately  preceding  the  Derby  ;  and 
the  long-room  of  the  hotel,  the  bar,  and  even  *'  George's 
r  are  crowded  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ;  some 
out  an  abortive  oath  at  their  infernal  luck  in  not  having 
the  favourite ;  cvtiiers  on  the  hover,  or  crouching,  ready  for 
j,  though  apparently  the  most  jolly,  trustworthy,  delightful 
iellows  who  ever  shared  a  magnum  of  claret,  or  essayed  to 
man's  arm  off. 

T  we  repaired  after  a  late  dinner,  and  rejoiced  at  meeting 
ising  friends  O'Fayj  at  the  doorway  of  the  house,  mellow  as  a 
e  in  October,  and  quite  as  delicious  in  the  mouth.  He  was 
ind^thrust  humour,  and  hardly  required  interrogating  before 
bted  out  the  notables  of  the  rendezvous,  and  gave  us  the 
of  the  new  s  of  the  day. 
J  my  rustic  friend,"  exclaimed  he,  as  I  crossed  over  the 
**  en  route  for  Epsom,  and  standing  on  Gaper,  I  suppose,  as 
Plenty  of  gape-seed  hereabouts ;  but  not  safe  to  speak  ag 
stare,  I  assure  you.  A  pretty  game  is  a-foot ;  they  tried 
I  Scott's  stables  at  Leatherhead  last  night;  Cotherstone  is 
I,"  but  will  win ;  Gaper  is  **  potted  ;"  Old  Charity^  and  the 
D8  Division,  are  upon  an  extreme  old  'un.  John  Day  has 
iliged  to  hedge  90.U00/.  to  3,0001.  with  Lord  George  (a  tidy 
[lake  with  an  old  servant).  They  take  6  to  4  about  Bowe  s 
here  's  Old  Fatty  inside.  Two  new  hells  open  to-night. 
in»  and  see  the  fun."     Thus  rattled  on  O'Fay,  and  in  we 


bouse  was  crammed  with  loungers  and  lookers-in,  in  addition 
lew  reftl  inmates  of  the  hotel  and  coffee-room  habituh ;  all 
r  lese  speculators  on  the  forthcoming  race  at  Epsom,  and 
with  that  dominant,  if  not  rude  and  overbearing  air,  which 
inguishes  every  sporting-man  about  town,  who,  no  matter 
s  extraction  or  propensities,  has  contrived,  through  the 
c  of  all  levelling  betting,  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
clique. 

c!iance  feeder  at  the  "  Clarendon,"  a  Household  trooper,  or, 
rood,  a  Lord  !  as  well  as  a  lisper  out  of  odds  in  the  ring, 
fkerche  leg  and  meas-room  sharK,  is  an  example  of  English 
— ^infinitesimal,  heaven  be  praised !  though  it  be  equally 
and  affecting.  An  eS'eminate,  dj-awling  effrontery  is  the 
ng  characteristic  The  character  and  accomplishments  of 
iHgands  of  fashion  have  been  too  racily,  and,  we  regret  to 
M»  accurately  delineated  by  our  amusing  friend  Sam  Slick,  in 
e  and  biting  satire  which  so  often  hangs  between  jest  and 
y  to  rcauire  further  illustration  than  a  single  quotation  from 
lint  Mia  keen-sighted   moralist.     It  is  in  relating  his  experi- 
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ence  of  TattersaU's  that  he  says,  —  <' Oentlemen  is  the  bwol, 
ly  ingest,  bully  ingest  blackguards  there  is,  when  they  choose  to  be; 
'specially  if  they  have  rank  as  well  as  money.  A  thorough-M 
cheat,  of  good  blood,  is  a  cUpj>erI  that's  a  fact.  They  aintiig^ 
up  and  down  like  a  cow's  tail  in  their  dealin's;  and  they  *Te  got 
accomplices,  fellows  that  will  lie  for  them  like  anything  for  the 
honour  of  Uieir  company ;  and  bettin'  under  such  circumitiiiea 
ain't  safe  !  " 

The  O'Bluster  family,  the  Naaarene  brigade,  the  aporting  "tf 
melters,"  and  other  "  nobodys"  of  Turf  and  Play,  have  to  ei^mta 
iron  despotism  of  "  cut"  or  chance  familiarity  at  the  hands  of thcN 
ephemeral  rulers  of  Conduit  Street  ton,  the  ignoble  adventoren 
being  compelled  to  retire  to  the  "Coach  and  Hontes,"  £vant',sDd 
other  plebeian  haunts  to  come,  in  turn,  the  magnifico  over  the 
**  Manchester  men  "  and  smaller  fry  of  turfites. 

On  the  special  evening  to  which  we  would  recur  in  our  namtiTf; 
the  originals,  from  whom  the  "Attache"  sketched  his  speskiif 
likeness,  were  grouped  in  high  relief;  for,  foils  as  they  were  to  the 
Hall-marked  metal  of  another  order  of  English  gentry,  namely,  the 
stray,  yet  many  visitors  from  the  hall  and  hamlet  who  throng  Ldi- 
don  and  its  varied  nooks  at  this  season,  and  merely  contribute  their 
liberal  quota  to  its  insatiable  maw,  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
studies  from  whence  he  had  tirawn  his  portraits. 

Sir  Xenophon  Sunflower,  a  man  who,  from  taste  and  sympithT) 
would  have  gloried  in  being  a  foot-pad,  had  he  flourished  m  w 
'*  lower  walks"  of  life,  in  lieu  of  being  obliged  to  play  the  baronet, 
was  "  in  office  "  for  the  great  Scott  party ;  picking  up  all  the  good 
money  in  the  room  with  the  dashing  ease  of  a  venturesome  sporH* 
man,  imbued  with  the  half-reckless  pluck  and  gallantry  of  a  genuine 
lover  of  excitement  In  reality,  he  had  three  horses  to  lay  agdiut 
that  were  morally  dead^  and  another  to  back  who  had  been  sohigiilj 
tried,  as  to  leave  his  winning,  bar  accident,  a  matter  of  little  lesslhsB 
certainty. 

Old  Crocky  paddled  about  as  usual,  laying  his  favourite  thousand! 
to  ten  against  his  young  country  friends,  *'  naming  the  three  win- 
ners," leering  masonically  at  any  patrician  Greek  who  percbsnoe 
caught  his  eye,  occupied  like  himself  in  doing  a  steady,  safe  boa- 
neRM  in  the  midst  of  the  human  Maelstrom,  as  the  scene  at  midnight 
appeared  to  our  uninitiated  eye. 

Poor  old  Fatty  S^therland  was  in  the  chair,  wheeling  like  a 
hhiinbering  grampus,  and  betting  occasionally  with  anything  but  an 
rxcews  of  judgment! 

Ihirace  Pitt,  the  nicest-lookmg  and  most  pleasant-mannered  fel- 
iow  of  thnt  set. — far  away, — Ginger  Stubbs,  honed  and  set  to  the 
IliicNt  noNNiblo  iHlge.  and  the  King  of  the  Gipsies,  had  formed  aeon- 
viTNiitmiiNl  trio,  and  brouj;ht  their  beaks  into  a  focus.  The  latter 
prrNoiitigt*.  A  fuNhionablo  yokel  of  the  true  collop  and  sanded-floor 
nil  nnil  linrnge  in  reality,  endeavouied  to  make  up  for  the  absenee 
of  iiiir  ^^lltl^r  nttriluiteii,  by  assuming  an  air  of  ineffable  superdli- 
«iii«iieii«.  Htlded  to  a  nnunlaining  lisp,  when  addressed  by  the  hand- 
Miiiie.  imlurttl.  high-bred  (luardAman. 

The  "  Kneer."  a  tendril  from  the  Wellesley  tree,  for  it  was  too 
iVaulle  l«»  ht'  termed  a  twig,  a  delicate  ruffler  of  the  ring,  formerly 

'  ilui  ••  Gunrdii. "  the  (Vleste  o^  the  regiment,  whose  sole  happiness 
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ccRiaisted  in  blowing  a  long  tin  mail-horn,  principally  in  Old  Thorn's 
shop,  in  Regent  Street,  escaping  from  '*  Servers/'  and  spending  his 
evenings  with  Jem  Bum  and  his  bull-dogs,  sat  on  a  table  drumming 
the  bright  leaf  with  his  boot  heels,  swathed  in  the  unadulterated 
mi  admirari  vacuity  and  impertinence. 

This  gentle  creature  was  a  fortune  to  Mr.  Sloman  and  the  sponging- 
housea  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  existence,  the  "  Facer  '* 
never  hesitating  to  relate  the  history  of  his  many  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  captures  in  the  course  of  conversation,  without  an  atom 
of  compunction.  He  spoke  in  the  most  approved  icy  drawl,  and 
would  have  put  up  his  glass  at  the  very  hangman,  had  they  been 
introduced  to  each  other  in  the  way  of  business.  With  all  this 
girlhood  of  frame  and  manner,  the  "  Facer  "  bad  the  pluck  of  Old 
Crib,  with  no  contemptible  share  of  his  science,  and  would  have 
returned  blow  for  blow  with  a  giant,  if  assaulted,  or  had  he  imagined 
an  insult  intended,  being  one  of  those  singular  anomalies  of  effemi- 
nacy and  courage  that  so  oflen  puzzle  presumptuous  strength  and 
brutality. 

He  once  gave  us  an  anecdote  of  himself,  that  he  considered  a 
'*  most  amusing  episode  of  the  Stone-jug,"  and  related  with  inimi- 
table sang-froid:—' 

*'  Do  you  know,"  said  the  "  Facer,"  "  that  I  was  captured  the 
other  morning,  before  the  Sunday  was  run  out  half-an-nour,  upon 
an  infernal  '  Ca  sa'  of  the  'Count  s,'  and  taken  to  the  old  quarters; 
when,  upon  naturally  inquiring '  Have  you  any  swells  here  ? '  I  was 
told  there  was  only  one,  but  that  he  was  a  very  heavy  one ;  and  whom 
do  you  imagine  I  found  up  stairs  ?  Why,  the  very  Count  himself 
who  had  served  me  with  the  demned  capias!  and  who  had  been 
nab^>ed  late  on  Saturday  night  on  another  suit.  It  was  a  singularly 
droll  coincidence,"  continued  my  sweet  friend ;  "  but,  of  course,  we 
sent  out  for  some  wine  and  turtle,  and,  with  a  little  4carU,  spent  a 
very  pleasant  afternoon  together." 

We  could  relate  other  "  amusing  episodes "  from  the  "  Facer's " 
own  telling,  did  not  our  sketch  of  the  West-End  hostel  require  our 
handiwork. 

Three  portly  gentlemen,  hailing  north  about  and  all  pretty  well 
drunk,  sat  chatting  in  the  pantry  with  "  George,"  amongst  whom 
the  Assassin  flitted  to  and  fro  on  the  sly,  trying,  as  he  expressed 
himself,  to  "  play  a  back-hand." 

There  was  a  frightful  hubbub  of  voices,  over  which  might  be 
heard  at  intervals  the  deep  West- Riding  basso  of  the  owner  of 
Cossack,  or  the  querulous,  high- pitched  /a/je//o  of  the  little  Milesian 
M.P.     All  had  dined,  and  were  conformably  excited. 

Lord  Edward  Russell,  Handsome  Jack  (running  to  seed),  and 
Tommy  Garth,  all  of  the  despotic  dynasty,  had  got  the  luckless 
"  Dollar  "  into  a  confab,  evidently  dispensing  the  familiarity  of  the 
capricious  moment,  and  making  slight  efibrt  to  conceal  the  contempt 

it  had as  per  Old  Saw — long  since  engendered  towards  its  not  quite 

unembarrassed  recipient. 

'*  They  tell  me  you  cut  it  very  fat.  Dollar,  at  Paris,"  commenced 
Lord  Neddy,  winking  at  Tommy  Garth,  and  surveying  the  sporting 
Hebrew  with  a  quiet,  yet  unmistakable  air  of  finished  badinage. 
"  They  tay  Uiat  you  make  a  '  good  book '  in  other  places  besides  Loii- 
don,  and  are  down  to  more  dirges  than  we  simple  Britons  wot  of." 
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"How  about  that  petit  iouper  at  the  «  Hotel  des  PrincM,' ^ l^,p 
you  provided  the  *  chicken/  and  invested  so  heavily  in  the  FwbA  ' ' 
'  fives '  the  next  morning  ?  " 

"Ah !  what  a  man  you  are,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  DoUv  (k  V 
would  have  called  him  "  my  dear,"  had  they  been  alone). 

"It  is  all  calumny  and  jealousy,  because  I  got  a  little  maney  ad 
of  Ratan.  I  thank  G^-d  I  have  never  been  '  had '  in  Paris,  u  mm 
big  swells  have,  who  might  be  named.  No,  I  am  very  'qoict  'a 
Paris,  and  never  out  of  bed  later  than  five  in  the  morning,  and  obIt 
play  chicken  with  friends." 

"You  got  more  out  of  Sting  than  ever  I  or  Bluemouthal  (and 
slip !)  did  out  of  Paris  in  our  best  day.  But  you  are  such  amn 
my  Lord !  so  droll,  and  so  quick,  that  no  weight  can  bring  n 
together." 

"  For  which,  heaven  be  praised  I  "  muttered  his  Lordship  ande. 
"  Ah  !  somebody  wishes  to  back  Gorhambury  for  a  little  pooj. 
I  must  go  to  business — I  must  go  to  business ;"  and  away  stmttid 
the  Dollar 

We  had  not  long  entered  the  coffee-room  at  Limmer's,  before  vi 
were  joined  by  a  peculiarly  mild,  agreeable  fellow  of  aboat  middk 
age,  to  whom  Dallas  (arrived  in  town  over-night)  was  slightly,  md 
O'Fay  intimately,  known.  These  addressed  him  as  **  Captain,"  md 
soon  fell  into  an  animated  conversation  on  the  merits  of  the  coadn^ 
Derby,  during  which  racy  chat  the  Captain  became  eztremelf 
amusmg  and  communicative,  and  struck  me  as  being  in  every  respect 
a  gentle  and  "  proper  *'  man. 

On  his  leaving  us,  finally,  to  Join  a  noisy  ring  just  forming  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  of  which  O'Bluster — ^redolent  of  satin — Macas- 
sar, and  huge  figures  was  the  promising  nucleus,  and  Billy  BuUruih 
from  York,  high  fed  and  lordly,  the  disputed  member  for  the  nonce, 
I  inquired  of  my  old  Newmarket  cicerone,  who  was  bis  friend  the 
Captain  ? 

"  An  infernal  Bonnet,"  replied  he,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
circumlocution  ;  "  neither  more  nor  less." 

"I  will  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
now,"  said  I ; "  I  am  too  much  indebted  to  your  former  lessons  to 
have  forgotten  the  term  ;  and  suppose  you  mean  that  the  Captain  is 
a  partizan  of  some  stable,  and,  by  consequence,  ready  to  boltster  a 
horse  into  favour  for  the  Derby  or  other  race  whose  pretensions  are 
not  of  the  highest  order." 

"  I  mean"  retorted  O'Fay,  "  that  he  is  a  *  Bonnet '  to  the  Berke- 
ley hell ;  to  more  than  one  notorious  money-lender ;  to  Madame 

-,  to  a  match  on  any  one-sided  affair ;  and  that  he  is,  in  fine, 

a  commissioner  in  anv  thing  whereby  money  is  to  be  got.     Do  you 
understand  me  now  ?  ' 

"  I  should  be  dull  indeed  to  mistake  you  ;  yet  how  shocking  that 
the  evident  good-breeding,  profession,  and  connexion  of  such  a  man 
should  be  so  prostituted  and  degraded !" 

**  lie  lot^cs  the  game,  I  firmly  believe,  from  his  heart,"  continued 
O'Fay,  "  for  he  has  not  the  excuse  of  being  '  hard  up,*  and  never 
bets  but  on  a  certainty.  To  complete  the  list  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, I  must  tell  you  that  he  is  the  most  finished  billiard  sharp 
^n  the  West- End,  or  at  Harrogate  or  Leamington  in  the  season,  and 
t  and  out  the  most  dangerous  man  you  can  meet  with,  should  you 
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P^ become  intimate  or  con^dentiaK  He  will  be  to  you  your  lago 
jrour  Stukeley  ;  and  you  will  never  suspect  him  till  he  has  ruined 
L  I  know  he  has  an  unlimited  commission  at  this  moment  to  lay 
inftt  the  horse  he  just  offers  to  back  for  a  pony." 
'  How  atrocious  and  damnable  1 "  ejaculated  I,  in  amusing 
ilgnation. 

*  Not  in  the  least,**  replied  my  knowing  friend,  "it's  all  in  the 
y  of  business,  and  nothing  when  you  're  used  to  it.  I  will  tell  you 
NT  the  matter  stands.  A  man  has  two  or  more  horses  entered  in 
f  Derby;  one,  or  say  two  of  which,  having  run  through  and  won 
sir  two-year  old  engagements,  probably  in  a  canter,  have  becoou^ 
isoxiably  enough,  favourites  for  the  great  event  at  an  average 
ten  to  one,  or  less.  These  are  frequently — no  matter  how  good 
quietly  yet  resolutely  intended  to  pay  the  owner's  training  and 
rsonal  expenses  for  the  year,  by  an  act  of  iudicious  gambling  on 
own  part — namely,  by  betting  against  him  through  emissaries,  and 
■•  securing  a  certain  sum  in  hand  from  his  animal's  well-earned 
aotation.  These  men  are  like  old  hazard  players,  being  better 
iitent  with  throwing  in  a  few  mains  and  '  pocketing  the  diflference,* 
in  in  flirting  with  luck  or  wooing  contingency  through  an  evening 
d  morning.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  man  backing  him- 
f  out,  with  an  effcctuaU^  loaded  die,  on  the  verdant  course,  as  the 
sera  do,  when  so  disposed*  on  the  green  board  of  hell." 
Aa  every  just  critic  demands  a  modicum  of  circumstuitial  autho- 

8,  in  support  of  an  author's  assertion  on  any  point  of  interest 
Icient  to  attract  his  notice,  we  quote  from  the  very,  very 
If  animadversions  to  be  met  with  in  print  having  reference 
the  most  flagrant  mal- practices  of  the  turf,  in  accounting  for 
iiich  reprehensible  silence,  *'villanous  as  have  been  the  pro- 
ediogs  of  the  last  twenty  years,"  *'Nimrod/'  in  an  article  which 
peared  in  the  "  Quarterly,"  some  fifteen  years  ago,  said — ''  The 
Kson  why  exposures  are  not  oftener  made,  arises  from  the  value  of 
e  prize  that  tempts  the  pirate,  and  the  fact  of  the  immensity  of 

K under — a  plunder  so  unfailing  and  feasible  fvith  managcmetU, 
[crecy  is  purchased  at  any  price."  But  even  our  scantily. fur- 
ibed  wig' warn  table  supplies  us  with  evidence  that  our  friend 
Fav  did  not  in  the  least  exaggerate,  when  he  stated  that  men 
^Bd  themselves  oid  or  in  according  to  fancy  ;  for,  in  a  journal 
pbly  devoted  to  the  turf  and  its  interests — namely,  the  Sundatf 
meSf  of  November  the  19th  of  this  present  year — we  read  that  at 
Bifewport  Pagnel"  the  "Selling  Hurdle  Race  "was  a  "sell"  in- 
ed;  for,  though  the  first  heat  appeared  to  be  right  enough,  the 
Dond  was  thoroughly  disgraceful,  and  one  of  those  ^'jobs"  that 
iBuch  foul  dishonour  to  the  turf.  In  the  last  dozen  strides  of  the 
ciding  heat,  the  Taglioni  mare  reached  Sovereign's  quarters,  but 
T  jockey  kept  his  hands  so  hard  down  upon  her  withers  that  she 

tnot  get  an  inch  nearer, 
o  ttffnd  the  matter,"  continues  the  reporter  of  the  race,  "after 
ig  the  post,  he,  the  jockey,  dismounted  and  led  his  mare  in  to 
ale,  saying,  he  feared  she  had  broken  downi**  Mr.  George  Payne, 
ho  was  the  steward  at  this  meeting,  must  have  greatly  admired 
Is  bit  of  consummate  vitlany  and  impudence !  In  the  same 
itmal,  though  of  the  preceding  week,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
^^rcc*.ttr  Autumn  Meeting,  the  Grand  Steeple  Chase  included,  in 
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which  we  are  told  that  <' Proceed  started  and  won  by  a  neck  only; 
but  it  is  certain  that  keeping  him  dark  as  to  the  starting  produced 
so  many  runners.  The  game  was  acted  differently  from  the  Bath 
system,  and  quite  as  satisfactorily  to  themselves.  The  Bath  pro- 
ceeding was  acted,  certainly,  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  because 
the  party  professed  to  stort  him  there  and  did  not ;  here  they  pre- 
tended not  to  start  him,  and  did.     Let  those  who  read,  learn." 

This  turf  organ,  at  all  events,  cannot  consistently  dissent  mate- 
rially from  our  own  animadversions  on  the  crying  matter  of  raciof 
fraud  ;  and  merits  the  best  thanks  of  the  community  for  the  courage 
and  disinterestedness  it  has  displayed  in  thus  expressing  its  abhor- 
rence of  "jobs"  at  once  so  dishonourable  and  disgraceful  as  the 
proceedings  alluded  to  and  "  shown  up.*'  The  cold-blooded  attxi- 
butes  of  a  thorough-going  turfite,  who  resolutely  and  premeditatedly 
means  his  horse  to  lose  a  race,  are  something  too  horrible  to  contem- 
plate in  sober  earnestness,  or  free  from  the  concomitant "  woiU'i 
applause,"  which  ever  attends  succettful  chicanery,  and  is  accepted 
as  all  but  its  acknowledged  and  conventional  accompaniment.  £fo«- 
ever  intimate  you  may  be  with  such  a  man,  he  assures  you  "  on  hii 
honour ! "  that  he  "  sunds "  on  his  horse  to  an  immense  amount; 
backing  him,  probably,  in  your  very  presence,  with  his  own  com- 
missioner, who  on  like  terms  lays  the  odds  to  yourself  to  a  couple  of 
hundreds  for  the  very  man  you  are  dining  with  and  so  impUdtly 
placing  faith  in. 

To  see  a  gentleman  of  reputed  honour  and  hectoring  sensitiveneM 
to  the  slightest  whisper  of  defamation,  laying  the  odds  to  a  brother 
gentleman  against  a  horse,  from  whose  owner  he  has  received  ctfit  ~ 
blanche  to  ''  pot "  at  all  prices ! — conscience  telling  him  that  he  wai 
putting  him  in  a  position  in  which  he  could  not  but  lose,  perhapc 
effecting  his  ruin ; — to  behold  a  man  smiling,  and  dallying  with  hii 
victim,  and  assuring  him  that  he  is  but  "  hedging  a  great  bet,"  and 
earnestly  recommending  him  to  "take  his  money"  as  a  friend! — to 
contemplate  this  scene,  as  an  acute  observer  may  every  hour  it 
Tattersall's,  on  the  "  Sunday  before  the  Derby,"  the  assertion  that 
"  Fraud  has  but  supplanted  Violence "  in  this  our  boasted  era  of 
"  Progress  '*  and  ''  Enlightenment  of  the  Masses  "  ^hateful  mouthingi 
of  the  phrase-monger!),  our  anti-feudal  sympathies,  and  real  inter- 
regnum of  cant  and  double-dealing,  does  not  seem,  unfortunatdVf 
so  devoid  of  truth  as  the  superficial  perusers  of  character  might 
infer. 

We  refrain  from  citing  any  of  the  innumerable  detections  of  the 
*'  pious  fraud "  of  trade  in  religion,  politics,  or  speculation,  which 
might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  sad  fact  averred,  but  shall  leave 
our  racing  sketches  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  disprove  it.  if 
possible. 

*'  In  horse.racing,  as  at  present  constituted  and  carried  out,  meD 
may  swindle  with  impunity,  and  laugh  at  their  dupes  into  the 
bargain." 

We  conclude  this  chapter  in  the  language  of  the  straightforward 
journalist  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  quotation,— 4i«melyi 
"  Let  those  who  read,  learn  !  " 
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CHAPTEB    V. 

■  the  Fint'i  exorbitant  demands  for  Mone^.— His  FaFoaritei. —  His  lax 
rality. — The  Lord  Mayor's  boldness. — Licensing  Gambling-houses.— Stow. — 
e  Price  of  Milk. — Lent.— Keeping  Country  Gentlemen  at  Home. — li!26. — 
nea's  Death. — His  Prodigality. — The  Plague.— Proclamation  of  Charles.— 

«e  of  the  Army  and  Navy.— Apprenticeship. — The  Art  of  Making  Glass. 

ckney  Coaches. —  Sedan  Chairs.  —  Use  of  Coaches  forbidden.  —  The  Gold- 
itha. — Forced  Subsidy  from  the  Citizens. — Massacre  of  Dr.  Lamb. — 10,000/. 
le. — King  James^fe  ideas  of  kingly  Prerogative. — The  Si  Ik- Throwers. —The 
iedom  of  the  City.—  Queen  Henrietta's  Penance. — Great  fear  of  Madiinery. 
ZUtamg  the  Streeto  of  Stalls  and  Booths.— Act  against  Engrossers,  or  Mono- 
txert. — Licensed  Victuallers*  Charges. — Repealing  of  James*s  Licences  and 
ts  for  Gambling,  &c~-Good  Feeling  of  the  Citizens. — Grand  Pageant  by  the 
»  of  Court.— Dinner  at  Merchant  Taylors*  Hall.— The  Masqued  Pageant 
leated. — Increase  of  Population. — The  Lord  Mayor*s  Census. 

kiiBS  I.  appears,  eTen  by  his  most  indaleent  authors,  to  have 
ed  a  life  of  continual  begging  and  childish  wilful  extravagance, 
merchants  of  London,  who  were  the  busy  bees  to  fill  the  hive  with 
y,  began  to  feel  alarmed  at  the  exorbitant  demands  made  by  their 
crafty  monarch.  Such  claims  had  hitherto  been  kept  somewhat 
in  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  applied  for  in  a  business-like  manner 
fieict,  so  as  not  to  startle  the  steady  plodding  citizens ;  but  about 
time  an  extraordinary  demand,  in  amount,  was  made  by  the  High 
isurer.  It  Was  for  no  less  a  sum  than  600,000/.  to  meet  the  exist- 
exigencies  of  the  crown  ;  and,  further,  an  additional  annual  grant 
90,000/1  to  the  King's  revenue:  ''as  the  means  of  preventing  a 
rrence  of  those  embarrassments  which  had  so  much  impaired  the 
iency  of  Government." 

1  return,  the  Commons  were  invited  to  state  their  grievances  freely, 
were  informed  **  that  the  King  was  not  more  desirous  of  experi- 
Dg  the  liberality  of  the  Commons,  than  of  proving  himself  the 
er  of  his  people."  James  proceeded  so  far  on  this  occasion  as  to 
iess  himself  anxious  that  such  provisions  might  be  made,  that 
lid  future  Kings  "  have  will  to  grieve  the  people,  they  might  not 
!  the  power." 

sbome  observes — "that  James  shared  so  largely  in  the  folly  of 
ces,  that  he  never  gratified  the  subject  but  upon  urgent  necessity, 
f  way  of  barter,  which  made  the  Commons  consider  him,  at  best, 
in  the  relation  of  merchant,  and  themselves  as  countrymen  brought 
nly  to  be  cozened," 

ones  seems,  with  all  his  *'  King-craft/'  to  have  been  an  idiot  in  the 
Is  of  his  favourites  j  for,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  own  distress, 
inferred  both  money  and  land  on  them  to  an  enormous  amount. 
)me  says — "  that  the  setting  up  of  these  golden  calves  cost  £ng- 
more  than  £lizabeth  spent  in  all  her  wars." 

be  citizens  were  much  scandalized  at  his  lavishing  their  good 
ey  upon  such  favourites,  who  were  seldom  men  of  parts  or  ability, 
hey  had  the  means  of  discovering  how  these  large  sums  were  dis- 
1  of,  and  found  that  the  first  favourite  of  the  King — Philip 
>ert,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, — who  pretended   to  no  other 
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qualification  than  that  of  being  a  good  sportsman,  and  to  the 
standing  of  horses  and  dogs^  had  had  botn  money  and  lands  bestsmi 
upon  him,  to  a  large  amount,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  LsAf 
Susan  Vere ;  and,  on  other  occasions.  Viscount  Haddington— anilki 
transient  favourite — had  his  debts  paid  by  the  King,  which  were  m 
less  than  10,000/.,  and  a  grant  of  land  bestowed  on  him  to  the  nhi 
of  1,600/.  per  annum ;  nor  was  the  royal  bounty  stayed  until  ■« 
than  30,000/.  had  been  thus  expended.  But  all  this  was  modentiH 
compared  with  what  ensued  when  Somerset  and  Buckingham  incwedri 
by  turn  in  their  ascendancy  over  the  weak  mind  of  the  King. 

These  proceedings  tended  much  to  disgust  both  the  common  peopb 
and  the  opulent  merchants,  whose  purses  were  freely  and  noUy  spi 
to  any  legal  and  justifiable  call  for  the  honour  of  the  King  or  tk 
country  ;  uut,  for  such  *'  placing  beggars  on  horseback/'  they  ohti- 
nately  and  positively  refused  to  drain  their  resourcesy  whicn  am 
through  honourable  means,  and  should  only  be  spent  so. 

The  citizens  also  beheld  with  much  fiear  that  the  King,  altboai^i 
strenuous  assertor  of  orthodox  opinions,  was  yet  a  great  latitndinm 
in  morals.  His  "  Book  of  Sports,"  published  in^  1617^  gAV«  then 
very  serious  offence,  as  it  tolerated  the  exercise  of  rccroatJi 
and  sports  on  the  Sabbath-day.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  citisensi  t^ 
gether  with  many  of  the  clergy,  so  strenuously  opposed  it,  that  tWf 
incurred  the  resentment  of  the  High-commission  Court.  Notwitb* 
standing  which,  the  Lord  Mayor  persevered  so  strongly  in  showiig 
his  resentment  and  contempt  at  such  an  unchristian  license,  thai  It 
even  caused  the  King's  carriages  to  be  stopped  as  they  were  driviif 
through  the  city  during  the  time  of  Divine  service. 

This  being  reported  to  His  Majesty,  with  the  moat  aggravatiif 
circumstances,  he  swore,  in  a  great  rage — "  He  thought  that  there  his 
been  no  more  kings  in  England  than  himself."  After  the  heat  of  Ik 
passion  had  subsided,  he  sent  a  warrant  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  conumad* 
ing  him  to  let  his  carriages  pass ;  which  he  obeyed,  with  this  deeb- 
ration  :  *'  While  it  was  in  my  power,  /  did  my  duty  ;  but,  that  bciv 
taken  away  by  a  higher  power,  it  is  my  duty  to  obej."  This  welf 
timed  concession  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  vanity  of  the  King,  whs 
hastened  to  acquit  the  prudent  magistrate  of  the  breach  of  the  rsfil 
orders.  Thus  the  danger  was  avoided,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  gaiiM 
much  reputation  by  his  spirited  act,  which  served  as  a  warning  to  the 
King  how  far  it  would  be  advisable  to  go  with  a  people  who  showsd 
themselves  so  tenacious  about  their  own  prerogative  and  decent  de* 
portment. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  lesson  given  him  by  the  hardy 
citizens,  he  very  soon  after  gave  a  grant  to  Clement  Cottrell,  Esqoire^ 

froomporter  of  his  household,  to  license  gaming  houses,  cards,  dioa^ 
owling  alleys,  and  tennis  courts.  In  London  and  Westminster,  in- 
cluding their  respective  suburbs,  were  then  twenty-four  bowliofl- 
placea  ,*  four  in  Southwark ;  in  St.  Catharine's  one ;  one  in  Shoredito, 
and  in  Lambeth  two.  Within  these  limits  were  also  tolerated  fburteen 
tennis  courts,  and  forty  taverns  or  ordinaries  for  playing  at  cards  asd 
dice,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  well-conducted  citizens.  The  moCivei 
for  this  indulgence  were  expressed  in  the  grant  in  the  following 
terms : — "  For  the  honourable  and  reasonable  recreation  of  good  am 
civil  people,  who,  by  their  quality  and  ability,  may  lawfully  use  the 
games  of  bowling,  tennis,  dice,  cards,  tables,  nine  holes,  or  any  other 
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»  Lereafter  to  be  invented."     These  licences  may  appear  few  lo 

citizens   of  the  present  day,  but  it   must  be  remembered  how 

a  space  was  at  that  day  covered  by  the  localities  mentioned  and 

Beosed  ;  the  outside  of  Aldgate  was  then  fil^lds,  and  beyond  Temple- 

was  but  thinly  scattered  with  houses.     Stow,  who  wrote  most  of 

history  during  this  reign,  marks  these  facts  in  his  own  simple 

[Der;  saying— "  that  behind  the  nunnerie  in  the  Minories,  were 

Kids,  in  the  possession  of  a  farmer  named  Goodman/'  and,  **  that  in 

fields  was  a  farme  belonging  to  the  said  nunnerie,  at  the  which 

rme  (he  says)  I  myselfe,  in  my  youthj  have  fetclied  manye  a  half 

fMjf  ttorth  of  milk,  and  never  had  lesse  than  three  ale  pinlnfor  a  half 

tr*y  in  the  summer,  nor  lesse  than  one  ale  quart  for  a  lialf  peHtf  in  the 

rioter,  alwaies  hot  from  the  kine." 

In  the  latter  part  of  bis  reign  James  passed  most  whimsical  Acts,  to 

t  great  annoyance  of  bis  subjectsj  and  his  good  citizens  in  particular, 

t  motives  for  which  it  is  in  vain    to  endeavour    to  understand  or 

ihoni.     In  1621  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  enforce  the  prohibition 

'iei&h  during  Lent,  an  ecclesiastical  law,  the  seventy  of  which  was 

ippoaed  to  liave  been  done  away  with  at  the  Hefomiation :  by  this 

■oer  the  magistrates  of  London  were   enjoined  to   strictly  examine 

aervants  of  all  innhotders,  victuallers,  cooks,   alehouse^keepers, 

mers,  &c.,  who  sold  victuals,  concerning  any  flesh  sold  by  them  in 

t.     And  in  the  following  year  he  ordered  all  the  Lords,  spiritual 

r-?  'f— jToral,  and  gentlemen  who  had  seats  in  the    country  (Privy 

L  rs  and  servants  of  the  King  and  Prince  excepted),  to  leave 

.iviiuvin  torthwith,  to  attend  their  service  in  their  several  counties,  and 

D  celebrate  the  feast  of  Christmas.     In  a    second    proclamation    he 

njciins  them  not  only  to  remain  at  their  scats  at  Christmas,  but  always 

*  Oil  hit  further  pleasure   be  known."     Widows  of  distinction   were 

Deluded  in  this  order.     If  law   business  called  any  of  these  forced 

eiidents  to  come  to  London,  they  Avere  commanded  to  leave  their 

iimilieK  and  establishments  in  the  cniintry,  so  that  their  tenants   and 

^cultural  labourers  should  myX  be  altogether  deprived  of  the  benefits 

Icrived  from  the  residence  of  their  landlords  and  masters,  arising  from 

ng|Hy«"g  their  money  among  those  who  toiled  for  it.    This  last  injunc- 

^^■paei  aot  appear  so  very  foolish  and  whimsical  as  was  then  thought 

^^Kone  who  were  displeased  at  being  forced  out  of  the  gaieties  of 

^^Bm  and  the  vices  of  a  corrupt  court. 

^^Ber  an  unprofitable  reign  of  twenty-two  years  James  died  of 
^^Ktian  ague,  at  Theobald's,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age» 
^^Be  27th  of  March,  1625.  Hugheson,  speaking  of  his  character, 
^^L  <'  That  it  is  not  to  be  judged  of  either  from  the  adulation  or  the 
^Booate  invective  of  the  two  parties  that  disturbed  the  realm  during 
kit  government.  That  he  was  peaceable  is  undoubted  ;  but  this  has 
l>eeD  slated  to  be  the  etfect  of  mere  pusillanimity  ;  that  he  was  learned 
B  equally  a  fact ;  but  his  dogmatical  mode  of  disnlaying,  proved  his 
H^rtinence,  more  especially  when  he  took  upon  him  to  devise  rules 
^^■be  direction  of  a  kingdom,  to  the  honour  of  which  he  had  so  badly 
^Kiistered." 

^^^His  liberality  was  misplaced;  it  bordered  on  prodigality,  which 
^^Biore  blamable,  being  directed  to  unworthy  objects.  The  due 
^^■leiUMice  of  his  prerogative  was  certainly  jostifiuble;  but  when  he 
PIc  opoA  him  to  dictate  mandates  to  the  other  branches  of  the  legis- 
tlxire,  he  eonnmitted  an  error  the  magnitude  of  which  could  nut  be 
^^^^  o2 
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effaced,  till  the  horrors  of  anarchy  had  overwhelmed  the  Birt3^t^^.^>: 
nions  and  the  blood  of  the  future  Sovereign,  and  thoosaaA^  m^^- 
and  virtuous  men  had  procured  a  dreadful  exmation."  ^)^ 

The  public  entry  of  Charles  I.  and  his  briae,  to  whom  h^^  ^ 
just  married,  was  postponed,  at  the  request  of  the  citisens,  t^ 
2nd  of  Febru;iry  in  the  following  year,  on  account  of  that  fear  "^  ■ 
the  Plague,  which,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  n 
nittst  violently  in  the  City  of  London,  notwithstanding  the 
proveuients  made  in  cleanliness,  and  the  clearing  away  of  coK.^^^^\.| 
unwholesome  neighbourhoods.  The  unhappy  reign  of  CharleAS  ^^  ^^\«vi 
which  the  nation  was  disturbed  by  rebellion  and  consequent  d.  f^  ^^^ 
was,  of  course,  inimical  to  all  improvements  in  the  JwctropoL^^^^lj^ 
learned  llowel,  in  his  entertaining  Letters,  relates  some  Mngol^V^-ch. 
stances  which  happened  on  the  proclamation  of  this  Moniurh- •^'^^^  ' 
Charles,"  says  he,  "  was  pn»claimed  at  Theobald's  court-gat^^"*^  1 
Edward  Zoiioh,  Knight-Marshal,  Master  Secretary  Conway  ^"^^J/ 
unto  hiui,  *  Tii.it  whereas  it  had  pleased  God  to  talce  to  hit  vf^  ^^^ 
most  gracious  Sovereign  King  James  of  famous  memory,  we  ^^  £l} 
Prince   Charles,    his  rightful  and  indubitable   heir,  to  be  ^^ 

Enghind.  Scotland,    France,   and   Ireland,  &c.  &c/"     The  ^f^ 

Marshal,  by  mistake,  said,  his  rightful  and  dubitable  heir,  hot^^^^j^ft 
rectified  by  the  Secretary.     He  was  also  proclaimed  at  Whitel^^**?* 
and  in  Cheapside  in  a  sad  shower  of  rain.     "  But,"  says  tk-    ^* 
autlior,  *'  the  weather  w.is  suitable  to  the  condition  wherein  \:y^Btk 
the  kingdom,  which  is  cloudy  ;  for  he  is  left  engaged  in  a  war  vcwi 
potent  prince,  the  pei^pK*  by  long  desuetude  unapt  for  arms,  ihtff^ 
roifdl  in  tptartt  r  npair  ;  the  crown  pitifully  laden  with  debts,  aOl/t^ 
])urse  of  tlie  state  liglitly  balLusted,  though  it  never  had  a  better  opptf- 
tunity    to   lie   rich   than   it   had   this  last  twenty    years;   bat  G«fl 
Almighty,  1  liope.  will  make  him  emerge,  and  pull'  this  island  ool  d 
uU  its  plunges,  anil  ]>reserve  us  from  worser  times." 

In  a  letter  to  his  father  tliis  author  speaks  of  the  style  and  manDB 
of  ap])reiiticeship  in  London  at  this  time.  He  writies,  "Onr  tff 
younger  brotliers  which  you  sent  hither  are  disposed  of,  my  brodiff 
Doctor  Howel  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol)  hath  placed  the  elder  rf 
tlie  two  with  Mr.  Hawes,  a  mercer,  in  Cheapside,  and  he  took  much  pun 
in  it ;  and  1  had  placed  my  brother  Ned  with  Mr.  Barrington,  a  silk- 
maii,  in  the  same  street;  but  afterwards,  for  some  i neon venienoOi  1 
removed  him  to  one  Mr.  Smith,  at  the  Flower-de-luce  in  Lombir^ 
street,  a  mercer  also  ;  their  masters  are  both  of  them  very  well  to  dob 
and  of  good  repute  :  1  think  it  will  prove  of  some  advantage  to  then 
hereafter,  to  he  both  of  one  trade,  because  when  they  are  out  of  their 
time,  they  may  join  stocks  together;  but  you  must  not  send  them  sndi 
large  tokens  in  money,  fur  that  may  corrupt  them.  When  I  went  tt 
bind  my  brother  Ned  apprentice  in  Drapert*  Hall,  casting  my  eyes  on 
the  chimney-piece,  I  sjiied  a  picture  of  an  ancient  gentleman!  and  uo- 
dcnie:ith,  Thomas  Ilowel ;  I  asked  the  clerk  about  hitn,  and  he  told 
nie  that  lie  had  been  a  Spanish  merchant  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  timc^ 
and  corning  home  rich,  and  dying  a  bachelor,  he  gave  that  hall  to  tbc 
company  of  Dra[>ers,  with  other  things;  so  that  he  is  accounted  one  of 
their  chiefcht  bi*nefactors. 

'*  I  told  the  clerk  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Thomas  Howel  came  wflf 
thither  to  In*  bound  ;  he  answered,  if  he  be  a  right  Hoteel,  he  mar 
have  when  hi*  is  free  fhnr  humlrcd  poimdx  to  help  him  to  set  up,  anl 
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ir  6vc  years.  He  tuld  me  also,  tliut  a  maid  wau  can 
obe  a  true  HoweJ,  may  come  and  demand  A/(y  pounds 
D11*  I  have  removed  my  brodier  Griffith  to  the  Hen 
paternoster  Row,  to  Mr.  Taylor's,  us  pentile  a  sbo|>  as 
fUl  I  gove  a  piece  of  plate  oftncnti^  ^tobks  to  his  wife.'* 
tfiese  letter*  was  the  tirst  person  who  brought  the  art 

from  Venice  into  Kngluud.  He  is  described  by 
ler  of  more  hinguageH  and  auihor  of  more  books  than 
i>f  his  time;'*  having  publiyhed  more  than  one  hiin- 
iides  bin  "  LondinopoHs/'  During  the  Civil  Wars, 
b  Member  of  Parliament^  he  was  committed  to  the 
ralty,  and  compelled  to  write  for  a  subsistence.  At 
ie  was  anpoiiited  lilstoriographer,  which  post  he  en- 
"  en  be  uied,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  Churchy 

t  is  erected  to  his  memory, 
ney-coaches  was  but  very  triflinji;  in  lf>2(3,  having 
the  first  yejir  iif  this  reign.  Captain  Baiiey,  an  old 
four  hacknnf-coachi'x  with  the  drivers  in  iivcries, 
ply  at  the  Mayi>oIe  in  the  Strand,  where  now  the 
md  at  what  rate  to  carry  passengers  ahout  the  town. 
J,  however,  soon  appeared  to  divide  the  popularity 
pthe  King  giving  a  grant  to  Sir  Santicrx  Duncomb, 

following  terms :  *'  That  whereas  the  streets  of  our 
I  and  Westminster,  and  their  suburbs,  are  of  late 
vrf  with  the  unnvccisary  numher  of  coaches ^  that  many 
e  thereby  exposed  to  great  danger,  and  the  necesijary 
carriages  for  provisions  thereby  much  hindered,  and 
Icomb  s  petition,  representing  that  in  many  parts 
\  are  much  carried  in  chairs  that  are  covered^  whereby 
jed  among  them  :  wherefore  we  have  gnrntod  to  him 
to  use,  let,  or  hire  a  number  of  the  said  covered  chairs 
t""  For  tins  lucrative  grant  the  King,  so  careful  to 
Blis  liege  subjects  being  run  over  by  the  excessive 
Rckney-coaches,  no  doubt  received  a  douceur  of  good 
ght,  for  the  patent  was  followed  by  a  more  stringent 
list  liackney-coaches,  commanding,  *'  That  no  hacltney- 
Used  in  the  Ciitf  of  London,  or  suburbs  thereof,  ot!ier 
if  people  to  and  from  their  habitations  in  the  country, 
M  thouid  make  use  of  a  coach  in  the  Citify  except  such 

ke^^ji  fottr  able  horses  fit  for  his  Majesty's  service, 
)  ready  when  called  for,  under  a  severe  penalty" 
iliat  part  of  Cheapside  which  extended  from  the  Old 
Uersbury  was  denominated  Goldsmith  How ;  and 
e  second  volume  of  hia  *'  Collection/'  records  an  order 
iciJ,  ill  i(5QQ,  to  Conine  it  and  Lombard  Street  to  the 
b«  only. 

y  soon  forced  him  into  the  most  arbitrary  measures 
\ty,  which  the  citizens  refused  in  a  manner  that  was 
bo  the  King  and  bis  advisers.  He  soon  punished 
mneiis  by  other  means,  they  being  ordered  to  fit  out 
*iip8  in  the  river,  well  manned  and  stored  with 
ion  for  three  months,  and  sci^cral of  the princijjai 


however,  before  n  pretence  was  found  for  obtaining 
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money  from  the  citizens  with  more  ooloar  of  jnatioe.  OneDwM 
Lamb,  a  fairourite  of  the  King,  and  the  suspected  adTiser  of  tkn 
arbitrary  proceedings,  being  discoTered  io  the  City,  was  attacked  bf  a 
mob,  who  loaded  him  with  the  most  bitter  inTectiTea,  and  dnageiUa 
about  the  streets,  beating  and  kicking  him,  till  at  length  lie  dud  nfa 
their  inhuman  treatment.  The  King  hearing  of  the  tnmnlt*  hiiUiii 
into  the  city,  and  in  time  to  have  saved  his  life  had  his  authority  hm 
sutficiently  great  or  his  body-guard  strong  enough  to  hare  icscocdUa 
from  the  hands  of  the  exasperated  citizens;  but  who,  in  reply  Co fla 
King's  entreaties  and  promises  that  he  would  suffer  the  law  to  tdsii 
course  if  Lamb  could  be  judged  guilty  of  any  offence,  said  **  the?  U 
judged  him  already."  ' 

The  King  was  so  incensed,  that  he  amerced  the  City  in  a  6iie  of  ai 
thousand  pounds,  which  was  afterwards  mitigated  to  fifteen  hoiM 
*""  uV*  tl»e  committal  of  several  of  the  rioters,  upon  whom,  hoveiVi 
he  had  not  the  nower  to  satiate  his  vengeance.  This  murder  and  oa* 
tumacy  alarmed  the  King,  whose  father  had  not  scrupled  to  ohbI 
"  that  kings  were  strictly  the  viceregento  and  images  of  the  Sapnai 
potentate.  As  such  they  could  raise  up  or  bringdown,  award  1^* 
death,  create  or  destroy;  were  the  judges  of  all,  and  to  be  judgeik 
none,  and  entitled  to  the  services  both  of  the  bodies  and  souL  of  ths 
people."  Whatever  might  be  said  to  the  contrary,  this  was  held  as  tki 
abstract  and  proper  dignity  of  a  King.  To  deny  this  was  no  less  tkn 
sedition,  as  to  question  the  power  of  the  Almighty  was  no  less  tbi 
blasphemy. 

This  year  was  productive  of  a  privilege  to  a  new  branch  of  msn- 

facture.    The  silk-workers  of  London  were  become  so  t^tgn^^^n^ 

from  their  great  improvement  in  their  art  and  number  as  a  body,  tktf 

they  were  incorporated  by  Charles,  under  the  name  of  the  Maitari 

Warden,  Assistants,  and  Commonalty  of  SUk-tkrowers  of  the  City  if 

London,  and  within  four  miles  of  it.     He,  also  6nding  the  saborin  if 

the  city  increased  to  an  amazing  extent,  and  vast  numbers  of  renhf 

tradesmen  being  of  necessity  obuged  to  exercise  their  avocations  thcRf 

without  the  advantage  of  being  ranked  as  citizens  and  members  of  tb 

Corporation  of  London,  in  1636  incorporated  all  the  tradesmen  sii 

artificers  inhabiting  such  places  of  the  City  of  London  as  wm 

exempted  thereby,  as  also  those  of  the  out))art8  of  Westminster  ssi 

Middlesex,  within  three  miles  of  the  said  City  of  London ;  excMiiy 

Jbr  the  future  all  such  persons  as  shall  not  have  served  seven  years  M 

their  respective  operations,  as  well  as  foreigners,  from  ezerdsiag  thdr 

respective  trades,  in  order  to  save  those  places  from  being  peitcnil 

with  inmates,  and  to  prevent  the  prejudice  done  to  su(»  ss  wen 

Freemen  of  London.    These  suburbs  were  consequently  added  to  tki 

jurindiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 

In  this  year  the  sober  Protestant  citizens  were  much  scsndaliaed  bf 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria's  priesU  compelling  her  to  undertake  a  ww 
to  Tyburn,  by  way  of  penance.  Of  course  it  was  not  told  what  ber 
oifence  was,  but  even  Charles  himself  was  so  disgusted  at  this  ios»- 
l«nce,  that  he  soon  after  sent  them,  and  all  her  Majesty's  Freock 
■tfrvants,  out  of  the  kingdom.  At  which  his  good  citizens  were  nnuk 
rejoiced,  for  they  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  great  ascendancy  of  the 
Queen  and  her  priestly  household,  which  might  have  miliuted  na^ 
against  the  popularity  of  the  King  at  a  time  when  disputants  as^ 
icccders  were  daily  getting  more  dangerous  by  their  numbers. 
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I  our  1^  of  steam  and  machinery,  we  can  but  smile  at  the  caution 
timidity  of  the  wise  and  practical  men  of  that  day,  who  were 
aed,  almost  out  of  their  wits,  by  the  erection  of  a  saw-mill,  or 
ae  for  sawing  timber,  on  the  river  Thames,  opposite  to  Durham 
I.  So  little  was  the  advantage  of  a  saving  of  labour  understood 
,  that  it  w^LS  shortly  after  suppressed,  "  lest  our  labouring  people 
Id  want  emphyment" 

tie  next  great  improvement,  carried  cut  vigorously  by  an  order  of 
mon  Council,  was  the  clearing  the  streets  from  the  incumbrance 
ills  and  stands  for  bakers,  butchers,  poulterers,  chandlers,  fruiterers, 
iBters,  grocers,  and  venders  of  oysters,  herbs,  and  tripe,  which  had 
me  a  perfect  nuisance,  in  defiance  of  laws  hitherto  enacted.  It 
ordered  ''that  no  inhabitant  whatever  should  presume  to  sell 
bing  in  the  streets  or  lanes  of  the  City,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting 
Jie  first  offence  twenty  shillings,  for  the  second  offence  forty 
Jigs,  for  the  third  offence  ybur  pounds,  and  for  each  after  offence 
penalty  to  be  doubled.'*  And,  in  1633,  the  enormities  of  en- 
ters,  victuallers,  bakers,  &c.,  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
t  of  Star  Chamber  issued  a  decree,  ''  That  no  person  whatsoever 
Id  presume  to  engross  any  sort  of  provision :  and,  particularly, 

no  chandler  should  buy  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour,  to  sell  again 
arket,  or  elsewhere.  That  no  vintner  should  sell  anything  but 
i  and  wine :  that  no  baker  should  sell  bread  at  any  more  than 
ve,  or,  at  most,  thirteen  loaves  to  the  dozen.  That  keepers  of 
tailing  houses  should  not  take  more  from  each  guest,  for  a  meal, 

two  shillings,  including  wine  and  beer,  and  from  a  servant 
tpence;  that  no  innholder  should  take  more  than  sixpence  in 
tty-four  hours  for  hay  for  one  horse,  and  no  more  than  sixpence 
I  peck  of  oats.  And  finally^  that  neither  victuallers  nor  vintners 
Id  suffer  cards,  dice,  tables,  or  other  unlawful  games,  in  their 
es,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  their  licence."  This  was  felt  by 
citizens  as  a  great  boon,  and  hailed  with  pleasure  accordingly, 
I  looked  upon  as  a  most  favourable  change  from  the  extravagant 
tiousness  given  countenance  to  by  the  late  King's  acts,  which 

bought  privileges  barefacedly  for  the  encouragement  of  all  kinds 
ce,  debauchery,  and  Sabbath-breaking. 

bese  kind  of  acts  produced  a  warm  and  cordial  feeling  between  the 
;  and  his  citizen  subjects ;  and  although  murmurs  constantly  arose 
ist  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  ministers,  the  loyalty  of  the  city 
lined  unabated,  the  different  influential  bodies  vieing  with  each 
r  in  acts  of  kindness  and  compliment  to  their  new  sovereign.  On 
occasion  the  Royal  Family  and  Court  were  entertained,  on  their 
rn  from  an  excursion  in  Scotland,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns 
jurt,  with  a  masque  at  Ely  House,  which,  for  "  curiosity  of  fancy, 
Hence  in  the  performance,  and  splendour,  exceeded  all  former 
bitions  of  that  nature,"  at  the  enormous  expenditure  of  20,000/ , 
h  seems  almost  incredible,  considering  the  value  of  money  in  those 

her  the  performance,  which  took  place  at  Whitehall,  the  masquers 
id  in  procession  in  front  of  the  building,  to  bow  their  farewell  to 
Majesties,  who  looked  upon  them  from  the  windows.  Their 
Eurance  so  delighted  the  Queen  that  she  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
nasque  repeated.  This  being  intimated  to  the  Lord  Ma^or,  S\i 
b  Freeman,  he  was  induced  to  give  their  Majesties  an  mvilalioiv 
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to  dine  at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  where  they  were  entertained  witb 
the  utmost  magnificence.  The  masques,  much  to  their  delight  and 
approval,  again  made  their  appearance,  *'  and  the  entertainment  wm 
repeated  with  equal  dexterity,  splendour,  and  applause,  as  at  White- 
hall." 

**  It  is  a  lamentable  reflexion,"  sayi  Hugheson,  "  that  from  the  reej 
window  of  the  palace  in  which  Charles  placed  himself  to  Tiew  these 
masquers,  he  was  afterwards  conducted  to  the  masqued  executioDen, 
who  bereft  him  of  life  nn  the  scaffold." 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  population  at  this  time,  and  their  turbo- 
lent  state,  gave  rise  to  much  annoyance  and  fear.  Bodies  that  hsd 
hitherto  been  unprovided  against,  on  account  of  their  insignificance, 
now  showed  a  bold  and  alarming  front,  and  clamoured  for  their  riditi 
and  privileges.  The  census,  taken  only  in  the  rough  manner  under- 
stooa  at  that  time,  showed  at  the  accession  of  James  I.  that  LoDdoo 
contained  little  more  than  120,000  inhabitants.  Six  years  afterwards, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  on  being  questioned  by  the  Privy  Council  as  to 
^'  What  number  of  mouths  are  esteemed  to  be  in  the  City  of  Londoo 
and  the  Liberty  ?  "  returned  a  written  answer — "  130,280." 
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BY  ALFRED   CROWQUILL. 

I  AM  a  Dragon — I  know  it  well — 
But  whatever  my  name  may  be. 
No  Christmas  revel  is  worth  a  rush, 

Without  you  *ve  invited  me. 
I  dance  with  the  lightest  of  you  all, 

As  well  as  the  best  can  do, 
And  treat  all  friends  to  a  hearty  laugh, 
Yet  I  make  them  all  look  blue. 

For  I  am  the  Dragon  Snap ! 
My  body 's  made  from  the  clust'ring  vine, 

My  crown  is  of  Muscatel  ; 
My  throne,  'tis  true,  is  but  painted  day, 

but  it  suits  me  very  well. 
Although  I  Ve  got  quite  a  thousand  tongues, 

No  scandal  by  me  is  known ; 
No  mortals  have  any  fear  of  them, — 
The  danger  is  in  their  own. 

For  I  am,  &c. 
My  spirit 's  pure,  or  I  oould  not  live ; 

And  I  teach  the  young  and  old 
To  welcome  me  in  my  honest  warmth — 

Not  ponder  'till  I  g^w  cold. 
To  greedy  souls  I  a  lesson  give, — 
*Tis  a  lesson  should  be  learnt— 
If  they  seize  more  than  their  rightful  share, 
Their  fingers  are  rightly  burnt. 
For  1  am,  &o. 
I  *m  Snap  Dragon,  and  1  love  the  name 
Well  known  at  each  Christmas  feast ; 
And  though  it  has  such  a  frightful  sound, 

I'  faith  I  'm  no  scaly  beast. 
I  love  the  girls  and  the  boys  ali  round, 

And  their  joy  1  'm  gUd  to  see : 
So,  Instead  of  eating  up  the  lot, 
I  let  them  all  swallow  me. 

For  I  am,  &c. 
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MY    WINTER    ROOM. 

BY   ALFBED   B.   STBBBT^ 
AUTHOR    OF     "FBONTBNAC,"    BTC. 

Tbb  Winter  wind  is  roaring  in  the  air, 

And  crashing  through  the  trees,  upon  the  panes 

A  dull  sound  tells  the  beating  of  the  snow, 

And,  now  and  then,  a  sharp  quick  tinkling  where 

The  hail  is  smiting.    Hark,  how  bitterly 

The  wild  wind  shrieks !  and,  as  I  glance  from  out 

My  casement,  nothing  but  the  black  sky  o'er, 

And  the  pale  ghastly  snow  beneath,  I  see. 

Within,  how  warm  and  cosy  is  my  room  ! 

The  broad  bright  blaze  leaps,  laughing,  crackling  up 

The  rumbling  chimney,  shedding  round  my  walls 

Its  rosy  radiance.     Swarms  o£  ruddy  sparks. 

Like  dancing  fire>flies,  horer  now  below 

The  chimney's  mouth,  now  stream  up  quietly 

Its  sable  throat,  and  now  right  at  my  Amx 

Dart  swiftly,  snapping  ont  their  testy  liyes. 

The  great  swart  andirons  stand  in  sulky  strength 

Amidst  the  glowing  redness.     Now  and  then 

A  brand  breaks  up,  and  falls  on  either  side, 

Attended  by  a  merrier  dance  of  sparks. 

And  then  the  play  of  shadows.     On  the  wall 

The  tongs  has  cast  a  straddling  shape,  with  knob 

Nodding  so  wisely,  every  chair  has  lined 

Its  giant  frame- work  all  around.     The  tall 

Quaint  clock,  which  ticks  with  such  industrious  tongue. 

Chiming  harmonious  with  the  silver  chirp 

Of  the  unceasing  cricket,  casts  its  high 

And  reaching  figure  up  the  wall,  with  breast 

Bent  to  an  angle,  stretching  half  along 

The  ceiling,  wavering  to  each  mirthful  fit 

Of  the  glad  firelight.     How  the  cinder- blaze 

Flashes  upon  the  letters  of  my  books. 

Dances  along  the  barrel  of  my  gun 

(Remainder  of  sweet  Indian  summer  days 

In  the  calm  forest  when  the  smoky  air 

Rang  with  its  voice),  and  glittering  on  the  joints 

Of  my  long  fishing-rod  (awakener  too 

Of  cool,  dark  forest  streams,  and  leaping  trout. 

And  dashing  music,  and  of  net-work  gold 

Dropped  by  low  branches),  glancing  in  the  dark, 

Smooth  polish  of  my  cane  (that  also  tells 

Of  rambles  in  the  fresh,  green,  pastoral  liills 

To  view  the  sunimer  sunset — through  the  glens 
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To  while  ftwfty  th«  languid  niminer  heat, 

And  by  broad  waten  where  the  liaiTett-mooa 

Beheld  iu  £ue  reflected).    Cheery  nook. 

Sweet  cheery  nook  I  how  predoos  is  thy  peace 

In  my  unquiet  life !  how  gladly  here 

My  heart  ezpandi  in  pure  beatitude. 

Feeling  its  storms  all  hushed  in  halj  rest. 

All  tumults  8oothed~«t  sweet  peace  with  itself— 

In  kindness  with  all  kind.    The  mangling  day. 

Cares,  disappointments^  sorrows,  may  have  brought, 

But  all  have  Tanished.    All  the  bitter  things 

Of  being — uni^ipreciated  wortlu— 

Wounded  affection — barred  ambition  like 

The  Phoenix  burning  in  the  flames  it  fisns 

With  its  own  pinions :  hopes  that,  like  old  Rome, 

Are  strewed  in  wredu,  which  tell  how  bright  and  grand 

Their  pristine  shapes ;  all  these  roll  off  like  mists. 

And  leave  the  crimsoned  room  a  radiant  shrine 

Of  blest  contentment.    Here  the  fancy,  too^ 

Revels  in  its  sweet  dreaming,  tracing  things 

Grotesque  and  beautiful  from  out  the  coals, 

One  glowing  like  a  famished  lion*S  eye. 

One  cracking  open  like  a  maiden's  lips 

(So  soft  and  rudi  their  vdvet  ruddiness). 

And  melting  one  in  ashes  soft  and  grey, 

Like  sunset's  rim,  what  time  the  sun  hath  sunk 

Beneath  it ;  and  not  only  this,  but  lapped 

In  poetry,  which  dances  now  in  sweet 

And  fairy  music,  as  of  harp  and  flute. 

And  marching  now  in  statriy  phalanx  on 

To  drum  and  trumpet.    Glows  the  happy  soul 

Responsive,  till  the  hours  on  downy  feet 

Have  brought  the  time  for  slumbw — then  with  prayer 

To  God,  my  head  upon  its  pillow  sinks. 

And  hearing,  in  the  slow  delidons  creep 

Of  slumber  o*er  the  £rame,  the  stormy  wind 

And  beating  snow,  I  sUde  within  the  land. 

The  dim,  mysterious,  unknown  land  of  dreams. 
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DaUin,  SOth  Dm.  1849. 
Dbas  Sib, 

My  attention  has  been  attracted  by  a  review  in  the  last  Nunu 
bcr  of  the  "  Miscellan j/'  of  a  little  work  called  "  Paddy's  Leisure 
Honrt."  I  know  the  book,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
k  contains  nothing  bat  what  is  true.  That  the  real  state  of  things 
II  quite  the  reverse  of  what  the  Reviewer  supposes,  I  know  for 
certain.  If  our  poor  dear  friend.  Dr.  Taylor,  had  been  alive  he 
could  have  written  a  better  review.  For  he  knew  the  facts,  and 
nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  disguise  them.  He  ooald  hare 
told  the  writer  that  it  is  an  utter  mistake  to  suppose  the  poor  laws 
haTe  operated  to  lessen  the  distress  in  Ireland.  On  the  contrary 
they  have  tended— especially  the  out-door  relief  bill— to  aggravate 
ind  to  perpetuate  it.  This  was  not  only  foretold  by  myself  and  many 
others,  and  has  been  but  too  strongly  confirmed  by  experience,  but 
moreover  it  was  the  convictiom  of  the  very  persons  who  brought  in  the 
hUl;  isl  have  proved  by  citing  their  own  words  (to  which  I  could  have 
idded  more)  in  page  29  of  the  pamphlet  I  enclose.  Doubtless  they 
were  driven  by  the  clamour  in  England  to  act  against  their  own 
better  judgment.  It  must  be  painful  to  them  to  have  their  own 
words,  which  they  cannot  deny,  cited  against  them.  And  I  would 
never  willingly  give  pain  to  any  one,  except  when  the  public  good 
requires  the  plain  truth  to  be  brought  out.  It  is  very  well  to  talk 
■boot  a  law  to  make  the  Irish  support  their  own  poor.  And  we 
might  pass  a  law  to  make  "  the  sky  rain  potatoes,"  but  the  omni- 
potence of  Parliament  does  not  extend  to  physical  impossibilities. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible  by  legislation  to  mitigate  physical  evils  ; 
His  always  very  easy  (as  in  this  case)  to  aggravate  them. 

But  probably  the  writer  knows  as  little  as  people  in  England 
generally  do,  of  the  evil  state  of  Ireland.  It  is  possible  that  he  does 
not  kuow  that  there  are  whole  districts  lying  waste,  because  the 
poor-rate  swallows  up  more  than  the  whole  profit  that  could  be  made 
by  cultivating  them  ;  and  on  which  not  even  cattle  can  be  turned 
OQt,  because  they  would  be  seized  for  arrears  of  rate ;  that  he  does 
not  know  that  large  estates  have  been  deserted  by  the  tenants,  who 
bave  fled  to  America  without  paying  their  rents ;  leaving  the  landlord 
penniless :  that  in  numerous  instances  the  farmers'  cattle,  ploughs. 
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and  even  manure  heaps*  have  been  seized  for  die  arrears  of  poor- 
rates  :  duit  out-door-relxef  bcine  giwn  to  tikwe  who  aie  wholly  oat 
of  work,  jnii  refused  to  cfaiwe  who  have  had  two  or  three  days'  work 
in  the  week,  this  operates  of  course,  as  a  penalty  on  industry  and 
a  bounty  on  i'tleneaa. 

The  attempt  to  promote  agriculLnral  improvement  by  taking 
awny  the  capital  at*  the  farmer,  and  the  industry  <»r  the  laboaror, 
has  had  the  ejects  which  might  have  been  anticipated.  Id  all 
these,  and  many  more  points,  ignorance  of  the  factM  may  accoofll 
for  the  emmeooa  conciusond^  Bat  there  is  one  error  which  the 
writer  himaellT  could  not  fiul  to  peiceiie  in  a  few  moments'  rcie& 
don.  It  is  evident  to  any  one  of  common  sense,  even  who  had 
never  known  anything  of  Ireland.  When  he  speaks  of  a  crowd  of 
poor  people  "*  kitocking  at  the  door  of  the  i.ani>-ownbk  and  de- 
manding employment,*  he  forgets  that  it  is  not  a  landlord,  ai 
such,  who  can  give  employment  to  agricnhoral  labourers,  bit 
the  occupiKB.  If  you  had  an  estate  which  you  had  let  to  fKnaa% 
you  would  laugh  at  any  ooe  who  should  propose  to  set  men  ts 
dig  and  plough  fields  which  yoa  had  let  to  another.  And  if  the 
Irish  landlords  were  to  turn  out  all  their  tenants  (supposing  thU 
possible)  and  become  themselves  the  occupiers  of  all  their  land, 
the  clamour  against  them  in  England  would  not  be  smalL  I  am 
myself  an  Englishman,  not  owning  an  acre  in  Ireland  ;  and  I  hare 
no  reason  to  be  partial  to  the  majority  of  Irish  landlords,  or  Irish 
Protestant  Clergy,  a  great  part  of  whom  have  shown  me  no  &voar. 
But  nothing  shall  ever  induce  me  to  lose  sight  of  truth  and  justice: 
If  the  writer  wishes  to  know  and  to  proclaim  the  truth,  he  will 
be  obliged  to  me  for  pointing  out  his  mistakes.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  feels  constrained  to  pander  to  English  prejudice  and 
passion,  and  to  harden  men's  hearts  by  misrepresentations  against 
the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-countrymen>  1  shall  at  least  hsfe 
cleared  my  own  conscience. 

You  may  make  whatever  use  you  please  of  this  letter. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Rb.  Dublin. 

Richard  Behtley,  Esa. 
Publisher, 

New  Burlington  Street. 
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THE  PRESS  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

Thji  Press,  the  mighty  Press,  so  ambitious  and  bo  laborious,  that 
looks  so  high,  that  atteiiipt»i  and  does  no  much  ;  that  lends  itself 
■o  Ksdily  to  all  purposes  and  to  all  parlies, — to  the  vicious  and  the 
viitoous ;  to  the  cause  of  good  order  and  the  furtherance  of  disorder ; 
gives  utterance  equally  to  the  thoughts  of  the  wise,  to  the 
of  the  crafty,  and  to  the  fancies  of  fools  ;  that  is  the  ever 
ivaiiy  tool  of  all  men,  and  that  some  men  use  to  their  very  great  profit 
ipd  lionour,  and  others  to  their  ruin  and  dishonour ;  this  all  powerful 
sgcnt  for  evil  or  for  good,  to  work  weal  or  woe,  to  the  thousand  millions 
of  this  world's  inhahitants,  comes  now  before  ua,  on  tliis  the  lirst  day  of 
a  New  Year,  to  render  an  account  of  its  laboors  throughout  the  year 
wbicb  is  past  and  gone  for  ever. 

Indeed,  there  are  times  with  ua  all,  when  it  is  prudent  and  right  that 
W«  should,  for  a  moment  or  so,  consider  our  ways,  and  assure  ourselves 
tliAt  we  are  walking  and  working  wisely  and  safely ;  and,  as  the  Pre^^s, 
like  ourselves,  has  a  character  to  lose,  and  is  often  exposed  to  much  mis- 
ivprwentation  and  abuse,  and  is  very  properly  anxious  to  stand  well  in 
ilic  world's  opinion,  it  has  entrusted  this  office  to  us,  to  say,  briefly  and 
Ii00e«tly,  wbal«  by  night  and  by  day,  through  the  three  hundred  and 
tinty-five  days  of  the  year  of  Grace  1841),  the  Press  has  been  doing 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom* 

Unavoidably,  and  of  very  necessity,  we  must  do  the  Press  no  little 
iojastice  in  this  matter,  since  of  much  that  it  does  we  can  know  but  very 
e;  so  hard  does  it  work  while  we  are  asleep,  and  so  much  does  it 
k  in  places  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  knowledge ;  yet,  of  what 
do  know  we  will  now  report.  The  Press  never  knows  of  any  inter- 
mi^ion  to  its  bliours.  Now,  what  these  labours  are,  may  in  some  little 
be  judged  of  by  this  fact,  that  to  gratify  the  desire,  which  we  all 
or  less  have  to  know  the  general  news  of  the  day,  the  Press  sends 
fiprtb  in  tlie  daily  pafwrs  a  printed  surface  which  amounts  in  the  year  to 
i49,3U8,000  superficial  feet ;  and,  if  we  add  to  these  all  the  papers  that 
aiw  printed,  weekly  and  fortnightly,  in  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces, 
tLe  whole  amounts  to  1,460,1  j 0,000  square  feet,  upon  which  the  Press 
ham  left  in  Icgitde  characters  the  proof  of  its  labours.  Of  the  News- 
plp^ra*  therefore,  that  have  been  published  in  the  United  Kingdom 
dnriof^  the  year  1849,  we  may  say,  that  they  would  cover  a  surface  of 
35,G58  acres,  or  would  extend,  if  joined  one  to  another  to  138,843  miles; 
that  if,  they  would  nearly  six  times  encircle  the  earth  at  the  equator. 

But  to  this  daily  and  weekly  labour  to  supply  subjects  which  men 
will  insiAt  to  be  daily  and  weekly  gratified  with,  must  be  added  those 
many  monthly  and  quarterly  publications,  for  which  we  are  content  to 
wait  somewhat  more  patiently.  It  is  no  light  toil,  however,  to  prepare 
ikeaie  for  our  use,  since  these,  if  spread  out,  sheet  by  sheet,  would  cover 
4700  acres,  and  would  extend,  with  a  breadth  of  one  foot,  to  as,00a 
miles.  Upon  these  pubhcations  alone  has  the  Press,  through  the  yt^r 
lS49i  ttteo  op  considerably  more  than  1000  tons  of  paper. 
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And  wbo  can  aay  what  the  results  of  such  labours  are,  or  bj  wbn 
skill  and   toil^  by  Tvhat  talents  and  risks*  such  results  have  been 
duced.     It   is  only  by  unceasing  vigilance,  and  untiring  eiertion, 
iDlenae  application  of  miud  and  body  to  the  work,  that  all  the  adi 
tages  and  enjoyments  of  the  daily  papers  are  secured  to  ug. 

But  let  us  give  praise  where  especial  praise  is  due^  even  to  that 
of  the  Press,  **  The  Times,"  than  with  whom  dodc,  for  usefulaefls 
completeness,  can  compete  or  compare*  That  paper  keeps  no 
on  its  staff,  but  the  very  ablest  writers,  the  most  acute  reasooen,-*] 
men  with  intellects  of  the  highest  order,  with  minds  the  most  gif^ 
with  talents  the  most  distinguished,  with  acquirements  the  most  Tiricd; 
and  such  is  their  energy,  activity,  thought,  and  enterprbe,  that  the?  wi8 
suffer  none  to  ha?e  equal  energy  with  themselves.  And  we  daily  m 
the  sum  of  the  united  daily  toils  of  this  phalanx  of  able  men,  '\^'hili 
mass  of  information  they  contrive,  day  by  day,  to  collect  together ;  aa^'! 
how  ably  they  arrange  it,  how  briefly  they  state  it,  how  accurately 
report  it  J  Nothing  of  general  interest  escapes  their  vigilance  or  notitt] 
Do  subject  is  beneath  them,  none  too  hard  for  them  :  whatever 
others  concerns  them,  and  hence  the  patronage  "  The  Times  " 
and  the  circulation  it  obtains. 

Nor  is  this  circulation  unworthy  of  a  paragraph.  **  The  Timfs* 
publishes  dally,  according  to  the  season,  from  28,000  to  55»000  copisi; 
but  30,000,  the  year  through,  ia,  probably,  the  daily  average  of  ihl 
copies  "  The  Times  "  sends  out.  Now  this  paper,  with  its  supplemeot, 
if  spread  out  on  the  floor,  would  be  found  to  cover  a  space  of  9  feet  by 
£=^1S  feet;  and  if  30,000  of  these  are  printed  daily,  and  the  printxi^ 
days  are  313  in  the  year,  it  follows,  that  what  "The  Times"  Offid 
sends  forth  each  year,  would  cover  an  estate,  and  would  purchase  tp» 
such,  of  3880  acres;  and  what  ihey  send  forth  in  eighteen  monthly 
would  completely  encircle  the  earth  at  the  equator. 

But  we  turn  from  the  daily  Press,  which  interest  us  chiefly  for  th# 
moment,  to  those  more  stately  publlcatlonsj  the  folios  and  quartos,  \he 
useful  octavos  and  the  humble  duodecimos,  of  which  the  writers  toe 
often  vainly  hope  that  they  will  be  hailed  by  the  world's  appUusi, 
and  a  vast  mine  of  wealth  will  be  opened  to  thcro.  Of  all  fallacies  this 
is  one  of  the  most  deceiving,  the  most  frequent,  and  the  most  morti- 
fying :  to  write  a  book  which  the  reviewer  cannot  praise,  and  vhidi 
the  public  wltl  not  purchase,  is  gall  and  bitterness  indeed,  and  deep 
affliction  of  spirit ;  but  it  is  a  needful  correction  to  the  vain,  and  a  jut 
recompense  to  the  presumptuous. 

Of  the  Press's  labours  in  this  department  of  literature  we  mtist»  on 
this  occasion  at  least,  confine  our  observations  to  what  it  has  done  ia 
London  atone,  and  from  the  lists  now  before  us,  should  say,  that  about 
4000  new  works,  or  new  editions  of  old  works,  have  issued  from  the 
press  of  the  Metropolis  during  the  year  1 849,  Of  the  number  of  i©- 
presslons  of  each  of  these  which  have  found  their  way  to  the  public,  we 
can  know  nothing,  and  should  probably  say  nothing,  even  if  we  knew; 
but  it  is  rather  more  to  our  purpose  to  define  the  books  that  are  pub' 
Itshed, — to  discover  what  the  Press  has  been  the  most  busy  upon,— 
what  class  of  works  the  public  most  patronize,  or  that  they  who  write 
to  be  read,  conclude  the  public  would  most  wish  to  have.  Now,  the 
^sult  of  this  inquiry  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  both  th« 
IS  and  the  public.     Of  trash  there  may  have  been  more  than  sufli- 
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M»  and  of  twaddle  enough  to  weary  the  most  patient  and  wakeful  of 
riewers  ;  but  the  discoura^meDt  given  to  these  in  years  past,  may 
wm  partially  acted  as  a  check  upon  their  production  in  the  year  1 849. 
ft  have  very  little  to  complain  of  on  this  score.  The  works  which  have 
^  abounded  are  works  of  real  usefulness,  of  great  present  interest, 
d  of  lasting  importance^  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show. 
Wbatever  a  few  may  think,  the  thoughts  of  the  many  most  decidedly 
e  to  ibc  things  of  etemityi  rather  than  of  time ;  the  works  upon  Then- 
ly,  or  Divinity,  or  by  whatever  name  we  would  designate  what  refers 
mftf  to  the  !«oul»  exceeding  four  times  over  those  of  any  other,  of  the 
tnj  fobjectf  which  the  Press  has  brought  under  our  notice.  We  were 
lit  prepared  for  this  result  to  our  inquiries,  but  we  rejoice  at  it,  and 
gard  H  as  a  certain  sign  of  the  healthy  tone  of  the  public   mind — of 

rllroog  and  general  religious  feelings  of  the  nation.  We  take  into 
leuwiit,  in  this  case,  the  four  millions  and  upwards  of  books  and 
ihett  circulated  within  the  year  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chrii- 
III  Knowledge,  nor  of  the  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  by  the 
ritiah  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,^nor  of  the  large  number  sent  out 
f  tbe  Religious  Tract  Society,  —  nor  of  the  many  thousands  upon 
NMBaaodi  of  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  which  issue  yearly  from  tbe 
^tmm  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  Bagster  and  others,  in  every  variety 
^  iona,  and  cxpensiveness  of  decoration ;  but  will  keep  strictly  to  the 
or  tbousand  new  publications,  as  they  appear  in  the  trades'  eircular, 
id  we  announce  the  fact  with  pride  and  with  pleasure,  that  one-fiflh  of 

•  morka  which  the  press  of  London  has  been  engaged  upon*  during 
m  laat  twelve  months,  arc  decidedly  of  a  religious  character.  The 
ct  speaks  volumes  for  the  sound  religioue  principles  of  a  vast  majority 

*  the  English  people,  and  it  accounts  fully  for  the  tranquillity  we 
ijojf  and  for  the  sober,  quiet  way  in  which  we  pursue  our  several 
vocations,  to  the   enriching  ourselveSj  without  despoiling  our  neigh' 

Having  thus  proved  how  greatly  we  care  for  our  souls,  the  Press 
mn  certifies   to  us  that  our  next  greatest  care  is  for  our  property, 
I  ttpon  law  being  more  in  number  than  any  other  after  divinity,— 
of  these  are  really  roost  instructive  books  to  all  classes ;  and  to 
out  of  many,  we  consider  that  Colquhoun's  **  Summary  of 
Civil  Law,**  with  its  commentaries  and  parallels,  would  be 
a  very  valuable  class-book  in  every  school  and  college  in  the 

Having  taken  due  care  of  our  property,  we  then  give  attention  to 
hat  cmioenii  our  health  ;  and  the  large  number  of  works  upon  Medi- 
l>»,  published  throughout  the  year,  testifies  to  the  alarm  the  Cholera 
;ciiedf  and  the  total  ignorance  of  medical  men  as  to  the  nature  of  it 
id  Um  right  treatment  of  it ;  and  we  know  of  nothing  more  damaging 
tbe  profession  than  their  contradictory  opinions  and  practice  upon  this 
^  disease.  Arrant  quacks  mu^t  many  of  them  be,  if  the  books  they 
lil«  are  any  evidence  of  their  real  opinions  on  this  matter ;  men  of  iiitle 
cftil  knowledge  and  with  very  deficient  understandings,  if  their  letters 
id  pamphlets  are  to  be  considered  as  the  test  of  either. 
Wllb  our  property  safe  and  our  health  cared  for,  we  may  next  give  a 
o^gllt  to  the  subject  that  stands  next  on  our  list^  which  is  the  History 
'  pStft  Ages  and  Nations, — of  tiroes  long  gone  by,  or  barely  preceding 
Foremost  among  these  is  a  reprint  of  TbirlwalFs  **  History 
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of  Greece^**  and  a  new  volume  of  Grate's  "  History  of  Greece,"  a  yctj 
able  work,  displaying  great  learning  and  research^  much  patient  inveiu- 
gration,  and  many  original  and  strong  party  views  of  powerfully  intereit- 
ing  subjects,  but  we  shall  not  for  this  displace  Mitford  from  our  ahdvei. 
Macaulay  is  publbhing  his  personal  opinions  upon  men  and  their  pio- 
ceedings  during  the  last  two  hundred  years  in  hia  "  Histoiy  of 
England,"  the  great  popularity  of  which  is  attested  by  the  almost  un- 
precedented sale  of  it — upwards  of  twenty  thousand  copies.  It  ii  bril- 
liantly written,  and  men  read  it,  and  will  continue  for  years  to  resd 
it,  from  precisely  the  same  cause  that  they  continue  to  read  Sir  Wilter 
Scott's  historical  novels ;  namely,  for  their  own  amusement  and  fron 
their  admiration  of  the  writer's  dashing  style,  of  his  dexterity  and  odd 
foncies  and  strong  prejudices.  Its  value  as  a  history,  strictly  spesk- 
ing,  will  become  a  matter  of  history,  perhape,  ten  years  hence.  Of 
other  works  of  this  class,  such  as  Kemble's  "  Sazonsy"  we  may  here- 
after probably  speak,  and  more  in  detail. 

With  these  more  formal  histories  we  may  connect  those  valuable  nuh 
terials  for  history,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  and  Correspond- 
ence of  public  men  in  times  gone  by,  several  of  which  the  past  year  hM 
laid  open  to  us.  And  the  first  we  may  name,  from  their  intrinsic  vshe, 
are  the  Rupert  Lietters^  which  have  strangely  confounded  all  tk 
novelist  writers  of  the  histories  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  have  occasioned 
an  unpublished  history  or  two  to  be  thrown,  as  damaged  property,  into 
the  fire.  There  is,  in  truth,  people  discover,  no  gainsaying  what  the 
**  Rupert  Correspondence"  asserts ;  it  is  useless  to  distort  facts  from 
what  we  there  find  them  to  be :  there  we  have  the  truth,  from  cje- 
witncsses  and  from  the  actors  in  those  scenes,  ungarblcd  and  undii- 
guiscd;  and  it  matters  not  what  writers  now  say  or  thinks  if  their 
thoughts  or  words  are  opposed  to  the  facts  which  the  Rupert  Letten 
disclose. 

The  **  Fairfax  Correspondence  "  is  another  valuable  contribution  to 
our  historical  stores.  The  numerous  letters  may  not  have  been  nude 
the  most  of,  and  the  political  opinions  of  the  present  day  may  have  been 
mixed  up  more  than  was  needed  with  these  records  of  the  past,  but  their 
value  is,  nevertheless,  unquestionable,  lliey  are  faithful  evidences  of 
what  men  thought  and  did,  and  why  they  so  tliought  and  so  acted; 
they  unfold  to  us  new  views  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  those  stomy 
times,  and  enable  us  to  judge  far  more  correctly  of  their  characters,  and 
far  more  charitably  of  their  motives,  with  less  prejudice  and  with  ftr 
greater  satisfaction. 

The  "  Memoirs"  by  Keith  and  Lindsay  are  of  a  later  date,  and  read 
admirably  well  with  **  Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs;"  but  those  of  soch 
men  as  Lord  Hervey  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  lived  almost  with  ui 
and  amongst  us,  must  of  very  necessity  be  either  in  some  measure  in^ 
perfect  or  in  some  measure  objectionable  :  since,  if  eUl  their  letters  are 
published,  many  persons  who  are  living  must  be  injured  and  many  a  ftir 
character  would  be  damaged ;  and  if  many  are  held  back,  then  the  value 
of  the  memoirs  as  helps  to  history  is  so  far  depreciated. 

Biography  supplies  a  very  large  class  of  publications,  and  they  are 
works  that  in  general  sell  well ;  the  object  of  the  notice  being  usually,  in 
some  sense  or  other,  a  party  man,  committed  to  a  party  either  in  politiei 
or  religion,  or  both  ;  his  party,  therefore,  praise  and  patronise  the  work 
■m  principle  and  purchase  it  largely. 
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Travels  and  researches  in  otber  lands  there  are  above  two  liundred 

lie  publications,  and  of  many  of  these  it  would  be  impossible  to 

too  highly.     Layard's  **  Nineveh"  has  procured  for  him  a  triple 

«tioD, — European,  Asiatic,  and  American, — -a  reputation  that  he  is 

likely  and  very  speedily  very  greatly  to  increase.     Curzon'a  "  Mo- 

eries  in  the  Levant"  is  a  fascinating  book,  and  enough  to  drive  a 

rough  bibliomanic  perfectly  crazy,  Wilkinson's  *'  Dalinatia,"  Deunis'a 

itie*  of  Etruria,"  Werne's  "  WTiite  Nile,"  Tindale's  '*  Sardinia,*"  are 

ki  that  give  u*  a  vast  amount  of  information  upon  countries  and  cities 

very  few,  indeed,  amongst  us  have  the  least   knowledge  of;  and 

are  three  books  we  may  name  which  we  have  read  with  the  most 

rbing  interest*  Lynch's  "  Dead  Sea,'*  "  Scripture  Sites  and  Scenenj** 

-  Th€  Nile  Boat." 

But  we  must  tarry  no  longer  in  this  flowery  field,  and  will  now  refer 

llie  books  on  Education,  to  the  Grammars  and  Dictionaries  and  helps  lo 

IftDguages,  which  the  past  year  has  brought  to  light :  of  these 

Are  above  two  hundred.     The  Geographical  works  number  nearly 

rbandred;  while  the  works  on  Science  generally,  upon  the  arts  of 

ting  and  Architecture, may  number  two  hundred;  Natural  Philosophy 

Chemistry*  with  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  supply  about  fifty  new 

Botany  about  seventy ;  and  Classics  about  eighty. 

Cluuies  Napier's  letters  in  the  2'imcs  have  brought  out  numerous 

upon  Naval  matter?,  a  subject  that  will  bear  much  writing  upon 

the  thoroughly-proved  incompetency  of  ihc  Admiralty  Board,  as 

t  constituted,  to  build  ships  scientifically  and  economically  is 

endent  to  themselves.     Upon  the  state  of  the  array  and  its  ar- 

ents  few  pamphlets  have  been  hazardedi  and  were  probably^ 

not  needed. 

Politics  have  but  little  stirred  men's  minds  during  the  past  year^  and 
jUroversies  upon  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  Government, 
lo  our  trading  interests  and  political  institutions',  have  not 
lA  ■•  rife  as  to  call  out  more  than  one  hundred  and  fif\y  volumes  and 
Mi9  on  those  subjects ;  people,  perhaps,  generally  concluding  that  a 
Mg  Administration,  although  at  times  very  squeezable,  is  at  all  times 
r?  iBitMchable. 

Kovelt  have  far  more  engaged  the  public  attention  than  matters  of 
policy^  above  two  hundred  works  of  fiction  having  made  their 
oe  during  the  last  year.  Even  Poetry  has  been  asked  for,  or  at 
it  tttppUed,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  one  hundred  and  5t\y  effusions 
forth*  but  none  giving  promise  of  either  a  Pope,  a  Byron,  or 
Upon  Natural  History  about  two  dozen  works  have  appeared, 
lik#  number  upon  Music  ;  half  that  number  upon  Agriculture,  and 
small  number  upon  that  subject  yearly  will  suffice,  since  book- 
ii  very  soon  found  to  crop  the  land  with  weeds,  which  no 
of  farmiag  supplies  rules  very  quickly  lo  destroy. 
Tinte$  keeps  so  strict  an  eye  upon  railway<boards.  and  is  so  un- 
ly  oecnpied  in  bringing  all  their  proceedings  under  public  obser* 
,  that  very  little  remained  on  the  subject  to  be  said  by  any  one 
and  that  little  has  been  said  in  about  a  dozen  pamphlets, 
iWerks  on  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  may  close  the  account :  they 
ioont  to  about  thirty,  Herschel  figuring  pre-eminently  among  them. 
[Many  of  the  works  which  we  have  thus  briefly  passed  over,  and  many 
kieh  we  have  not  even  named,  are  got  up  in  a  style  that  speaks  hi^VvV^ 
yoh,  XXVII.  u 
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for  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  publishers.     The  Ecclesiastical  Ardo-' 
tcctural  works  are  in   pretieral  sing^ularly  enriched  by  engraving  ti 
Milman's  "  Horace,"  "  Scripture  Sites  and  Scenes,"  and  far,  far  i1 
all»  the  •'  Nile  Boat;"  while  the  "  Rupert*'  and  '*  Fairfax*"  volumes, 
indeed,  all  the  Historical  works  sent  out  by  their  publisher, — such 
the  "House  of  Orleans,"  "  Louis  XIV./'  "Francis  I.," — are  oi 
with  portraits  of  the  chief  characters,  which,  from  the  high  eiceUeDoe 
the  engravings,  are  truly  ornaments. 

Herbert's   "  Fishes  of  North   America"  is  another  instance  of 
manner  in  which  books  of  this  class  can  be  decorated;   but  the 
must  be  enormous,  with   so  many  illustrations  and   all    of  such 
finish. 

The  republication,  in  a  12rao  form,  of  the  first-rate  Historical 
of  Prescott  is  a  great  public  advantage  ;  since  they  are  works  of 
worth,  and  being  now  accessible  to  all  classes,  the  very  superior  cl 
of  the  writings  of  this  most   able  historian  will    now   be  much 
known,  and  much  more  generally  appreciated,  than  they  yet  hafe 

Of  works  of  high  Art  with  which  the  Press  is  more  or  less  directly 
indirectly  connected,  it  would  be  unjust  to  do  more  than  sligbtlj 
nllude  to  thomj  since  they  merit  a  distinct  notice  by  themselves. 

Indeed,  the  superior  character  of  the  literature  of  the  present  day,* 
a  subject  thai  deserves  more  especial  notice  than  it  has- yet  reoeitci 
The  Press  of  England  is  yearly  doing  wonders,  in  enlarging  the  knot- 
ledge,  in  refining  the  taste,  in  promoting  the  civilization  and  happineM 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  merit  of  this  belongs,  in  truth,  to  tbc  men 
who  chiefly  employ  and  control  the  Press  in  this  great  metropolifc 
Never  were  the  chief  London  Publishers  more  united  or  more  resdute 
among  themselves^  without  any  concert,  but  solely  from  principle,  to 
keep  the  press  pure, — to  make  it  a  blessing  to  the  land, — to  make  it  d« 
means  of  adding  to  ihe  intelligence^  the  enjoyment,  the  information,  and 
the  welfare  of  all  classes.  There  will,  of  course,  be  found  some 
such  depraved  tastes  or  of  such  craving  stomach,  as  to  prefer  ihe 
that  others  would  not  touch  nor  look  upon ;  and  we  have  within 
knowledge  some  few  who  will  publish  any  profane  or  polluting  trash 
is  brought  to  ihem ;  but  these  few  are  scouted  by  the  whole  body 
Publishers  besides,  nor  will  any  respectable  paper  or  review  take 
least  notice  of  their  publications,  and  many  will  not  even  take  in  ife« 
advertisements  of  their  works. 

For  the  purity  and  usefulness  of  our  general  literature  we  are,  thfW- 
fore,  distinctly  and  mainly  indebted  to   the  London  Publishers; 
throw  from  them   with  scorn  whatever  is  impure,  or   roischievouSt 
immoral;  and  they  very  mercifully  return  to  many  a  luckless  wight,  wl 
if  printed,  would  expose  him  to  the  contempt  or  sarcasm  of  his  felloi 
Honorable^  liberal,  generous,  and  kind,  it   is  impossible,  in  speaking 
the  Press,  not  to  give   a  small  measure  of  praise  to  those  whose  judfi^- 
ment  controls  the  press,   whose  taste  adorua  it,  and  whose  high  an«l 
noble  principles,  whose  firmness  and  consistency,  are  sure  pledges  that 
the  Press  of  England  will  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  Englishmen, 
will  long  continue  to  be  that  to  which  we  shull  all  look  and  trust  to, 
the  best  human  means  to  ensure  our  prosperity,  and  our  happtneis  ai 
nation. 
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le  Nile  Boat;  or,  GUmpaes  of  ibe  Land  of  Egjpt.     1849  :  Hall  aod 
Co.,  London. 

This  is  a  gem,  and  no  small  one,  and  of  no  small  yalue ;  rich  in 
iter,  rich  in  tlliistrations;  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  classed  with  the 
P  and  most  splendidly  got  up  books  of  the  year.  The  engraving's 
%  in  fact,  marvels  ;  and  they  are  as  fascinating  as  marvellous,  and 
!»e  author*  the  publisher,  and  engravers,  seem  alike  to  have  dt'terraincd 
ibal  the  book  altogether,  with  its  maps,  its  woodcuts  and  illustrations, 
ly|M.'  and  its  binding,  should  be  one  of  the  most  singularly  beautiful 
luags  that  our  eye,  this  year,  would  rest  upon. 

Nor  is  it  all  beauty  and  no  utility ;  since  we  sec  in  it,  Egypt  as  it  is, 
iquolly  as  it  was ;  in  its  squalor  and  poverty,  ItK  rags  and  iis  misery,  as 
11  m  in  its  temples  and  pyramids,  its  mosques  and  its  palace?.  A 
bort,  but  admirable  hii^torical  introduction  prefaces  the  work,  and  the 
(CmaJoder  of  the  volume  is,  mainly,  the  author's  description  of  what 
taw  hi  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  from  his  Nile-boat,  as  he  sailed  up 
B  river  to  Fhiloe. 

When  all  the  illustrations  are  from  their  subjects  and  from  their  high 
^  beyond  the  usual  meed  of  praise  that  wc  can  afford  to  give  in 
Mt  eases,  and  whon  all  are  highly  interesting,  it  answers  no  good  end, 
groeral,  to  single  out  one  or  two  for  especial  commendation  ;  but  we 
kink  that  the  View  of  Cairo  from  the  citadel,  and  of  a  street  in  Cairo, 
of  the  tombs  of  the  Memlook  Sultans,  when  once  seen,  will  never 
forgotten. 

And  yet  notwithstanding  the  vast  superiority  of  ihi:^  book  over  most 
iti  class,  there  is  no  pretension  about  it,  no  pedantry,  and  no  affccta- 
ioo ;  we  travel  with  the  author  as  familiarly  and  pleasurably  as  the 
t  boon  companions  could  dfsire,  and  feel  as  we  sail  along,  that  we 
Nnild  not  have  had  a  more  agreeable  and  intelligent  guide;  of  all  that 
e  care  to  know  of  the  country  we  Fail  through,  he  tells  us,  and  so 
thecrfuUy  and  sensibly  converses,  and  supplies  us  with  so  much  sound 
Bformation,  that  we  take  our  leave  of  him,  at  the  first  cataract,  with 
T^eat  regret,  and  are  as  charmed  with  the  clearness  and  conciseness  of 
lil  daacrtptions,  as  with  the  exquisite  finhh.  of  his  drawings. 

*The  publisher  of  ^uch  a  work  must  be  very  highly  gratified  with  his 
irodnetion ;  and  coming  out  at  this  season,  it  would,  as  a  New  Year's 
5ifl^  be  preferable,  by  far,  to  all  the  Annuals  that  were  ever  published, 
BHeed,  it  ought  not  to  he  mentioned  in  the  same  page  with  them,  bold- 
ly Ih^  rank  it  does  in  the  very  first  class  of  illustrated  travels,  and 
imiabinfi^  ua  with  so  much  really  valuable  information  of  the  most 
•kable  and  interesting  country  on  the  earth  ;  a  country  whose  his- 
1  records  of  thousands  of  years  since  we  are  still  reading;  whose 
llefogljphical  language  we  are  still  studying ;  and  among  whose  tombs 
ad  t«mples  wc  are  still  searching  for  evidences  and  testimonies  to  the 
mth  of  our  Bible,  and  to  the  fuller  confirmation  of  our  faith  in  that 
k  as  a  divine  revelation. 


rbc   Pillars  of  Hercules;  or,   A  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Spain   and 
Morocco,  in   1848.     Ry  David  Urquhart,  Esq.,  M.P.,  author  of 
••  Turkey  and  its  Resources,"  Ax. ;  2  vols.     R.  Bentley,  1 8 19. 
Making  a  liberal   allowance   for    Mr*  Urquhart's   peculiar   politicnl 

^inionSy  of  which  be  gives  us  a  remarkable  specimen  in  the  introduc* 
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tion,  this  is  a  cnrious  and  bighly  enterUumig  wmk,  Mr.  Unphal 
travels  over  Spain  and  Morocco  with  a  eonpetent  knowledM  rf  Ai 
history  of  each,  and  at  every  step  he  treads  he  aJh  op  tnditMMi  mi  1^ 
memorials  that  enhance  the  interest  of  hu  desciiplioiis.  Ths  mi^  \^ 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  deals  with  most  topics  dsewlMNb  M  F 
exhibited  in  full  flower  in  his  diBcntsions  oo  the  copditkm  of  thw 
countries,  and  most  readers,  whatever  their  political  ereed  nay  bi^  wH 
occasionally  find  it  difficult  to  agree  with  him ;  bat  difler  as  ws  aif 
from  Mr.  Urquhart,  we  cannot  peruse  his  book  with  indiflennce*  or  fay 
it  down  without  a  consciousness  of  the  power  it  developes. 

In  spite  of  all  irritations  on  the  score  of  political  ledingi^  Mr. 
Urquhart  is  one  of  the  best^tempered  and  most  sennble  of  travcflBSi 
He  never  puts  himself  or  others  out  of  the  way.  He  adapts  loBidf 
exactly  to  surrounding  habits,  and  endeavours  to  extract,  even  oit  rf 
strange  usages  and  personal  discomforts,  the  secret  of  an  enjoymeil,fr 
a  social  moral  of  some  sort.  He  telk  us  that  there  is  a  mle  by  vUA 
to  make  not  only  travelling  pleasant,  but  life  itself,  and  that  thu  gsUn 
rule  is  to  seek  for,  and  see,  in  others  only  what  is  good  and  profitobk^ 
in  order  to  correct,  or,  at  least,  comprehend  that  in  ourselves  wbidi  ii 
useless  or  faulty.  He  appears  to  have  acted  upon  this  rule^  somctiiM 
pushing  it  even  to  an  excess.  So  entirely  does  he  respond  to  the  sp- 
pathies  of  the  populations  with  whom  he  enters  into  interconrse,  that  he 
sometimes  commits  the  amiable  error  of  thinking  better  of  them  tin 
they  deserve.  We  might  forgive  this  warm-he«rtednesd  if  it  were  aok 
exercised  at  the  expense  of  an  injustice  in  another  direction.  He  cn- 
not  commend  the  comfortable  circumstances  of  the  Spanish  peopk 
without  contrasting  them  with  the  burthens,  animosities,  andpolitiol 
grievances  of  the  English.  In  fact,  he  has  a  higher  appreciation  of 
other  countries  than  his  own.  But  this  is  not  from  any  lack  of  pstiiol- 
ism,  but  rather  from  an  extreme  sensibility  on  national  subjects.  Id 
object  is  an  excellent  one,  however  the  execution  of  it  may  now  sad 
then  jar  upon  the  English  reader.  "  Wherever  I  have  drawn  compsri- 
sous/'  he  observes,  "  it  has  been  for  our  advantage,  not  for  theirs.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  their  merits,  and  not  ours,  that  I  have  plaosd  ia 
evidence." 

If  we  take  the  work  in  this  spirit  we  shall  find  it  full  of  intereftinf 
and  valuable  matter.  The  smallest  customs,  bearing  upon  natioosi 
manners,  are  described ;  and  so  strict,  faithful  and  minute  are  the 
pictures  of  the  people  and  the  scene,  that  we  pass  through  Mr. 
Urquhart's  pages  as  through  a  moving  panorama,  animated  by  Ixvisg 
figures.  We  have  not  room  for  details ;  but  if  we  add  that  the  work 
is  written  with  eloquence,  and  not  unfrequently  in  a  bold  and  pic- 
turesque style,  and  that  it  embraces  a  complete  route  through  the 
most  attractive  parts  of  Spain  and  Barbary  (the  lattor  especially)  «s 
shall  have  sufiiciently  indicated  its  claims  to  a  popularity  which  it> 
literary  merits  will  abundantly  justify. 


The  Beauties  of  the  Boyne,  and  its  Tributary,  the  Blackwatar.    By 
William  R.  Wilde.     McGlashan. 

The  Boyne  is  the  most  famous  of  the  historic  rivers  of  Irelasd. 
Upon  its  banks  was  fought  that  unequal  battle  which  ii  chronidcd  in 
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\f  A  ballad  to  ibc  «till-8urvtving  anDoyauce  of  a  mercurial  population, 
•ecouDU  hitherto  given  of  the  fight  being  drawn  from  raatcriaU 
oniMlied  exclusively  on  the  side  of  the  conquerors.  This  was  dedicate 
found  for  an  Irish  guide  to  traverse,  but  Mr.  Wilde  maaages  his 
ndertaktng  with  skill  and  address.  The  Doyuc  ha»  other  attracttom 
•sides  that  of  the  struggle  of  **  July  the  first  in  old  Oldbridge  town." 
ike  nearly  all  the  Irish  rivers,  it  is  a  remarkably  picturesque  stream, 
Dd  the  oeighbourhood  surrounding  it  is  covered  with  ancient  ruios  and 
,  prestenting  numerous  sites  of  earlier  glories  lying  far  back  in 
tM  mists  of  antiquity.  To  the  historian  and  the  archaeologist,  as  to  the 
Mirtit  who  seeks  merely  preseut  pleasure,  the  district  is  replete  with 
nterest.  Considered  merely  as  an  itinerary,  the  votyme  before  us  will 
a  valuable  companion  to  the  traveller,  whatever  may  be  his  imsston 
that  quarter;  but  it  possesses  higher  and  more  solid  claims.  Mr. 
MTiUle  has  gathered  into  bis  pages,  with  much  judgment  and  industry, 
ratults  of  the  laborious  researches  of  Petrie,  O'Donovan,  and  other 
of  the  old  buried  lore  of  Ireland,  and  has  produced  a  book 
vhicli,  under  the  modest  and  unpretending  aspect  of  a  Guide-book^  will 
iod  its  way  to  a  permauent  place  in  the  library.  It  is  carefully  writteQ, 
h  in  historical  and  antiquarian  details,  and  throws  a  valuable  light 
ipon  many  features  of  scenery  and  memorials  of  past  ages,  which  have 
oog  supplied  subjects  for  conflicting  speculation,  and  that  sort  of 
ponlroversy  which  may  be  said  to  darken  knowledge* 


IV  History  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon.     By  Pros- 
per M^rim^e.     £  vols.     R-  Benlley, 

Pr€«p«r  Merimee  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  versattte  of 
^f«ndliiiet>.  He  has  touched  almost  ♦*  every  chord  of  the  lyre,"  and  to 
extent  has  been  successful  in  each.  He  began  his  literary 
with  a  series  of  feverish  tales  and  novels,  which  we  are  happy  to 
e  very  little  known  at  this  side  of  the  channel*  From  fiction  to 
irchsology  is  merely  a  step  for  a  man  of  his  intellectual  vivacity ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  nothing  surprising  to  find  the  author  of  "  Clara 
Gacal**  enlightening  the  world  on  the  historical  and  monumental  anti* 
l|ititiefl  of  his  native  country.  We  have  lost  sight  of  Prosper  Merimeo 
tli«  convulsions  of  these  latter  times,  and  do  not  know  whether  he 
itiil  holds  the  post  of  Irmpecteur-Ghterai  des  Monumens  ilistoriques 
»bicli  be  filled  a  few  years  ago ;  but  we  well  remember  the  pleasant 
uarian  lore  he  culled  for  publication  from  his  reports  to  the  Mints* 
of  the  Interior,  and  with  what  a  light  and  graceful  pen  he  depicted 
Ibe  forms,  and  traced  the  legends  of  Druidical  ruins  and  church  archi- 
It^yre.  A  work  of  this  kind  in  the  hands  of  Merimee  assumes  at  once 
the  colours  of  romance,  without,  however,  losing  the  weight  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  graver  department  of  literature  to  which  it  properly  belongs* 
in  selecting  from  the  Spanish  Chronicles  the  history  of  Don  Pedro  I., 
King  of  Castile,  or,  as  he  is  better  known  in  the  national  annals^  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  for  the  subject  of  a  new  labour,  Prosper  Merimee  has  chosen 
a  topic  admirably  calculated  to  bring  his  varied  accomplishments  into 
full  play. 

Pbdro  the  Cruel  is  one  of  those  historical  characters  whose  deeds  arc 
written  in  blood,     lie  makes  a  capital  companion-portrait  to  Nero  and 
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Ivan  the  Terrible,  llie  most  detailed  information  concerning  hi 
contaioed  in  a  chronicle  written  by  a  contemporary  of  his  own, 
Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala;  but  ay  Ayala  was  a  partizao  of  Knriqoe,  tbt 
rivalf  murderer,  and  successor  of  Pedro,  some  attempts  have  been  nadt 
by  modern  critics  to  damage  or  set  aside  bis  testimony.  It  bas  b«o 
asserted  that  the  true  history  of  the  monarch,  representing-  his  character 
in  altogether  a  dilTerent  light,  is  to  be  found  in  the  chronicle  of  a  ceruin 
Bishop  of  Jaen  ;  this  chronicle,  however,  much  talked  of,  and  frequently 
referred  to,  has  never  been  seen,  although  all  the  archives  of  Spain  hare 
been  explored  in  search  of  it ;  so  that  we  are  thrown,  by  necessity,  upon 
the  evidence  of  Ayala,  which  there  ia  the  greater  reason  to  believe,  as  we 
find  it  confirmed  in  numerous  particulars  by  Froissart  and  other  writen* 
Prosper  Merimee  relies  chiefly  upon  the  statements  of  Ayala,  and  liis 
had  also  recourse  to  such  manuscripts  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  libra- 
riea  of  Madrid  and  Barcelona.  From  these  sources  he  has  collected 
tome  hitherto  inediled  documents ;  but  the  principal  merit  of  bis  his* 
lory  doet  not  consist  so  much  in  the  display  of  original  matter,  for 
there  was  little  to  be  procured,  aa  in  the  completeness  and  perspicuilf 
which  he  has  employed  existing  and  well-known  materials.  The  lik 
of  Pedro  the  Cruel  has  been  frequently  written  before,  but  never  «0 
fully  or  80  luminously,  or  with  so  patient  and  earnest  a  desire  to  60 
justice  to  the  real  character  of  the  man. 

Like  all  other  conspicuous  tyrants,  Pedro  hsjs,  no  doubt,  been  much 
njisrepresented.  In  spite  of  his  ferocities  and  perfidies,  there  were  som« 
gleams  of  good  in  him.  There  is  no  living  being  so  base  as  not  to 
possess  redeeming  traits,  however  insignificant  they  may  be  in  compari- 
son with  his  criminal  passions.  Pedro  appears  to  be  entitled  to  just  so 
much  tenderness  from  the  judgment  of  posterity — and  no  more.  Witbin 
the  compass  of  five-and-thirty  years,  for  that  was  the  age  at  which  he 
fell  under  the  poniard  of  bis  brother,  he  committed  a  seriet  of  atrocities 
almost  unparalleled.  His  brutal  appetites  are  sufficiently  testified  by 
the  number  of  his  mistresses,  and  his  pretended  wives;  while  the  cruelty 
of  his  nature  is  shown  in  the  needless  sacrifices  of  human  life,  and  the 
wanton  assassinations  he  committed.  It  is  urged  as  a  sort  of  set-alf 
against  his  hcentiouijiness,  that  he  protected  the  humbler  classes  and  wts 
eevere  only  against  the  barons.  It  is  claimed  for  him  also  that  he  w*» 
a  man  of  agreeable  mannersi,  when  he  pleased,  and  that  his  whole  policvi 
while  it  was  marked  in  its  progress  by  the  excesses  and  despotic  im- 
moralities that  prevailed  over  law,  justice,  and  generosity  in  the  middle 
ages,  was  directed  towards  the  concentration  and  solid  establishment  of 
the  royal  power.  AH  this  may  be  true  without  the  slightest  compro- 
mise of  the  veracity  of  Ayala.  At  that  period  the  monarch  was  pitted 
against  the  great  vassals,  and  had  the  bulk  of  the  people  on  his  side. 
Thp  king,  in  fact,  was  placed  in  the  position  of  making  war  upon  the 
feudal  system.  It  was  a  struggle  between  two  powers  in  the  state, 
whose  co-existence  was  a  feud  in  itself  But  it  no  more  follows  that  the 
king  who  acted  up  to  the  demands  of  this  overruling  exigency,  wai 
governed  by  patriotic  motives,  than  that  the  monarch  who  submits  to  a 
popular  concession  which  he  may  no  longer  withhold,  can  be  juslli 
regarded  as  the  voluntary  author  of  the  benefits  that  ensue. 

Prosper  Merimee  exhibits  strict  impartiality  in  his  portraiture  of  lH« 
life  and  character  of  this  sanguinary  prince.  He  refers  much  of  his 
guilt  to  the  spirit  and  usages  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  but  does 
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sbri-nk  from  the  individual  responsibility,  which,  over  and  above  all 
wsch   historical  allowance,   attaches   to  the   conduct  of  ihe   sovereign. 
ITrsckiog  him  carefully  through  his  delinquent  progress,  he  shows  hira 
It  last  deserted  hy  his  followers,  and  reduced  to  thfit  naked  and  isolated 
S3ClrecDfty  from  whence  he  was  plucked  by  a  stratagem  to  be  delivered 
ip  to  ¥engeaDce.     His  death  was  a  revolting  close  to  a  life  of  bloodshed. 
t    brings   the  monstrous  tragedy  to  a  fitting  catastrophe.     The  only 
aacident  in  it  over  which  we,  who  look  back  shudder ingly  upon  these 
nelodramatic  horrors,  have  much  reason  to  grieve,  is  the  part  which 
Berirand  du  Gueiidin,  that  gallant  Breton   knight,  who  is  regarded  as 
%he  pink  of  chivalry  in  France,  is  said   lo  have  taken  on  the  occasion. 
pHy    I^u   Guesclin'a  agency,  Pedro   was  decoyed  to   the  French   camp, 
pgnder   the  pretence  of  aiding  him  to  es^cape,  and  when   he   got  there 
Kjuided  over  to  the  dagger  under  which  he  fell     Some  of  the  witnesses 
of  ibis  scene  assert  that  it  was   Du  Guescliii's  hand  that  threw  Don 
Pedro  back,  when  he  was  getting  the  better  of  his  brother  in  the  struggle^ 
ffOd  so  exposed  him  to  his  death.     Froissart  makes  no  allusion  to  Du 
Gnsesclins  participation  in  the  treacherous  negotiations  which  led  to  ibis 
'iasoe*  but  it  is  attested  by  too  many  authorities  to  admit  of  any  reason- 
able doubt.     This  ghastly  fact  in  the  life  of  the  BretoO;,  withers  the 
laurck  of  bis  heroic  career. 


The  PSclure  CoUectors'  Manual,  adapted  to  the  Professional  Man  and 
the  Amati^ur;  being  a  Dictionary  of  Painters,  containing  Fifteen 
Handred  more  Names  than  any  other  Work,  &c.  By  James  R. 
Hobbes.     2  vols.     T.  and  W.  Boone, 

This  work  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  by  the  buyers  and 
sellers  of  pictures,  by  amateurs^^  tourists,  and,  indeed,  by  every  body 
who  looks  beyond  the  surface  of  a  painted  canvas  into  the  history  and 
scholastic  permnncl  of  art.  There  are  Dictionaries  and  Lives  of  Paint- 
ers to  be  had  in  abundance  in  all  languages.  Spain,  Italy,  and  France 
hare  not  failed  to  celebrate  the  works  and  adventures  of  their  great 
mMterSy  and  amongst  them  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  romantic 
htogjaphers  of  genius  on  record.  We  have  done  something  towards 
the  accumulation  of  similar  materials  ourselves  ;  and,  in  addition  lo 
the  labours  of  Pllkington,  Bryan,  and  others,  we  possess  several  inde* 
|iendeDt  publications  of  no  inconsiderable  value  and  interest.  But  nono 
of  these  exactly  meets  the  want  which  is  accurately  expressed  in  the 
title  of  these  volumes.  Mr,  Hobbes  furnishes  us  with  the  precise 
toformation  required  by  the  picture  collector,  and,  let  us  add,  by  the 
amateur,  who  explores  galleries,  cathedrals,  and  palaces  with  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  art  to  enable  him  to  profit  by  a  comparison  of  styles, 
uid  to  discriminate  between  the  original,  and  its  train  of  skilful  and 
unskilful  imitators. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple  and  convenient.  The  first  volume 
eootftins  a  general  dictionary  of  painters,  including  under  their  names 
brief  particulars  of  their  lives,  and  the  characteristics  of  their  style. 
The  second  volume,  which  will  be  found  of  especial  importance,  from 
tho  novelty  and  practical  utility  of  its  arrangement^  is  divided  into  two 
|iMta; — the  first,  reproducing  in  alphabetical  order  the  names  of  the 
gmt  masters,  with  a  catalogue  raisonne  attached  to  each  of  their  prin- 
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cipal  scbolars,  imitators,  and  copyists ;  and  the  second  presenting^  a  cb 
Bificalion    of  subjects,   such   as    Scripture    History,    General   Histor 
Domestic  Scenes,  Still  Life,  &c,,  under  which  the  names  of  the  painU 
of  each  may  be  readily  discovered.     The  value  of  a  work  of  refe 
thus  expressly   designed  to   satisfy  every  point   of  doubt  or  ci 
and  to  furnish  a  clue  by  which  the  imitator,  copyist,  or  disciple, 
traced  and  hunted  up  at  once  is  obvious.     This  is  the  first  time 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  this  great  world  of  artists  from 
original  chaos  to  somethbg  like  symmetry  and  order,  and  to  place  thlj 
critical  enquirer  in  a  commanding  position  from  whence  he  may  iurvef 
the  whole  clearly  mapped  out  and  distributed,   not   according  toaajf 
fantastic  canons  of  taste,  but  in  strict  subservience   to   general  and  aai^j 
▼enally  acknowledged  principles.     The  design  is  new,  and,  taking  ii 
consideration  the  ditScultiea  of  so  elaborate  an  undertaking,  great  credHj 
is  due  to  Mr.  Ilobbes  for  the  diligence  and  judgment  he  has  displajslj 
in  its  execution. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  m  the  minute  details  of  a  biographieill 
and  descriptive  dictionary,  containing  some  thousands  of  names,  nnd 
indefinite  variety  and  intermixture  of  subjects,  everjbody  will  discoTef] 
in  some  places  occasion  to  differ  from  the  author,  to  think  that  bij 
underrates  or  overrates  particular  artists,  and  that  in  special  instanrafj 
he  has  not  been  suflSciently  exact  iu  his  classification.  But  it  must 
remembered,  apart  from  the  absolute  impossibility  of  rendering  such  t] 
work  periect,  even  after  it  shall  have  been  tested  and  improved  by 
lant  revision  through  repeated  editions,  that  in  this  wide  realm  of 
there  exist  irreconcilable  diversities  of  opinion  and  conflicting  standardij 
of  judgment ;  and  that  of  all  men  painters  are  the  most  dividfi^l 
amongst  themselves  upon  the  claims  and  distinctions  of  the  scboob,ai 
the  relative  merits  of  the  great  masters,  ancient  and  modem.  Mr»j 
Hobbes  has  judiciously  kept  clear,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  of  tbe^ 
controversial  and  debateable  ground;  and  if,  in  individual  cases,  he  hai 
not  come  up  to  the  enthusiasm  some  readers  may  demand,  or  has  shown 
more  than  they  may  be  disposed  to  approve,  a  further  examinoiioo 
of  his  labours  will  satisfy  them  that  he  has  discharged  his  task  upon 
the  whole  with  remarkable  accuracy.  The  work  is  essentially  a  work 
of  facts.  It  is  for  its  facts  it  will  be  chiefly  consulted.  Its  stateroenti 
of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  painters  arc  just,  clear,  and  con* 
ctse ;  and  it  not  only  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  information  thau 
any  former  publication  of  the  kind,  but  conveys  it  iu  a  shape  whici 
considerably  enhances  its  value  by  rendering  it  instantly  available. 


The  Stud,   for  Practical   Purposes  and   Practical  Men.      By  Harrj 
Hieover.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  here  we  have  not  a  guide  to  enable  us  to 
purchase  a  perfect  horse,  hut  one  that  recommends,  under  certain  cif- 
curastances,  the  purchase  of  an  imperfect  one.  This  may  appMf 
itartling  to  the  tyro ;  but  Harry  Hieover  offers  advice  which  he  is  wefl 
qualified  to  give. 

Few  could  give  more  practical   directions  for  the  management  of  * 

stud  than  the  author  of  this  little  volume,  and  none  could  have  more 

honesty  of  purpose  in  detailing  the  ttsuVi  of  H*  experience  oa  tfcst 

subject 


y\^ts\ 


BY   ROBERT  BELL, 

THOR    or   ^<  WAYSIDE   PICTURES    THROUGH    FRANCE,    RELOIUM, 
ANJD   HOLLAND.** 


BOOK    THE    SECOND. 

CHAPTER  I. 

In  which  a  hasty  journey  is  begun  and  ended. 

I  ihe  practice  pfemineDt  histonans  to  dwell  at  great  length 
tlw:  iQore  eyeocfuly  or,  as  it  may  be,  the  more  accessible^ 
•  Xlf  Ubtory*  and  to  pass  briefly  over  the  less  important. 
Dr.  Sm^Ue^t  .treats  a  single  reign  so  elaborately,  tbiat  it 
i  fowid  to  occupy  more  roopi  than  Mr.  flume  devoted  to 
r  threye^  or  half  a  dozen  kings.  Following  this  illustrious 
le,  we  propose  to  distribute  our  pages  conscientiously  ac- 
g  to  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  various  matters  with 
w^hs^e  to  deal,  and  to  condense  the  next  few  years  of  our 
ive  into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  because  they  con- 
o  events  about  which  the  reader  would  care  to  be  more 
ilarly  informed. 

speaking  of  the  great  historians,  we  have  advisedly  em- 
.  the  word  ^<  eminent ;  '*  partly  from  a  convicUon  that  it  is 
operest  word  for  the  occasion,  and  partly  from  having  been 
impressed  with  the  extensive  use  that  has  been  made  of  it 
y.  It  was  formerly  applied  chiefly  to  physicians.  But  it 
itremely  unreasonable  that  the  physicians  should  have  the 
•oly  of  a  word  which,  looking  to  its  derivation,  strictly  im- 
hat  its  fortunate  possessor  occupies  a  height  from  whence 
ks  down  upon  the  rest  of  mankind.  Accordingly,  in  our 
hen  all  the  resources  of  language  are  put  under  contribu- 
'  help  every  body  into  notoriety,  this  word  "eminent"  has 
:radually  drawn  from  its  exclusive  application  to  advertise 
aims   of  multitudes   of  people  who,   without   some  such 

of  their  merits,  might  appeal  in  vain  to  an  undiscerning 
.     The  physicians  are  no  longer  the  only  eminent  people 

world.     Good  reason,  too,  for  that.     Rope-dancers  and 
terers  have  their  own  heights   to  climb  as  well  as  pVi^- 
,  cardin^J^  and  ambassadors,  which  two  latter  c\aaae9  aie 
^t  oaly  by  virtue  of  oSce,      So  many   eminent  peTWii« 
cxr//.  ''  \ 
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these  urgent  exclamations,  the  horses  were  off  at  a  gallop,  and 
Mrs.  Rawlings  was  obliged  to  set  out  upon  that  long  journey 
without  a  basket. 

In  a  condition  of  undisguised  despair  she  flounced  into  tbe 
opposite  seat,  and  the  old  gentleman  relieved  of  a  deposit  thit 
had  seriously  shocked  and  alarmed  him,  re-adjusted  his  disor- 
dered mufflings,  and  tucking  his  coats  and  cloaks  over  his  le^ 
and  under  his  knees,  and  drawing  his  comforter  up  round  hu 
ears  and  across  his  mouth,  settled  himself  again  in  his  comer. 
There  was  nothing  visible  of  him  except  his  eyes,  which  be  kept 
constantly  half-closed^  as  if  he  was  listening  with  them.  Mn 
Rawlings  talked  incessantly  at  first  about  the  incalculable  incoo- 
venieuce  she  should  suffer  from  the  want  of  her  basket,  whick 
contained  creature -comforts  and  other  necessaries;  then  she 
rattled  away  about  London,  making  it  clear  that  she  had  nefer 
been  there  before ;  and  then  made  an  excursion  into  Fraooe^ 
with  an  exuberance  which  her  husband  was  occasionally  forced 
to  check.  During  all  this  time  the  old  gentleman,  although  fre- 
quently courted  by  palpable  inuendoes  and  indirect  hints,  rtrelj 
spoke,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  in  curt  and  dry  monosyllablefc 
Mrs.  Rawlings  thought  him  the  most  savage  little  brute  she  bad 
ever  met. 

It  was  night  when  they  arrived  in  London.  The  first  peep 
into  the  metropolis  is  an  event  in  one's  life,  and  Mrs.  Rawjingi 
had  her  own  sensations  and  opinions  on  the  subject.  She  wai 
bewildered  by  the  vast  number  of  streets,  the  crowds,  the  din, 
the  uproar.  But  as  the  idea  of  immensity  is  slowly  taken  in  bf 
the  imagination,  which  is  always  more  forcibly  struck  by  isolated 
objects,  it  must  be  confessed  Mrs.  Rawlings  was  grievously  dis- 
appointed. Her  route,  unfortunately,  lay  through  a  ragged  part 
of  the  City,  where  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  mixed  up  in  a  stunning  hurly-burly,  which 
gave  her  a  very  distinct  ache  in  her  head,  without  making  any 
distinct  impression  on  her  mind.  Such  was  the  chaos,  unrelieved 
by  a  solitary  specimen  of  the  kind  of  fantastical  grandeur  or 
magnificence  she  expected,  that,  by  the  time  she  found  herself 
in  a  dim  and  very  dirty  old  inn  in  Gracechurch  Street,  she  bad 
come  to  an  uneasy  conclusion  that  London  was  an  extremely 
disagreeable  and  uncomfortable  place.  Nobody  took  the  least 
notice  of  her,  they  even  pushed  by  her  roughly  as  she  was  making 
her  way  up  the  clammy  stairs ;  everybody  was  occupied  with  his 
own  business ;  and  the  tumult  of  voices,  and  cracking  of  wbipe, 
and  rolling  in  and  out  of  wheels,  the  vile  odours,  the  slamninig 
of  doors,  and  the  rush  of  porters  in  the  dusky  passages  with 
great  bales  of  luggage  effectually  destroyed  the  ideal  she  bad 
formed  of  town  life. 

Her  disappointment  and  mortification  were  increased  by  the 
placidity  with  which  Richard  carried  himself  through  the  riot 
To  him  it  was  the  outward  8\gn  atid  ^9\\\XA.\\\!k^  ^ulse  of  tbe 
great  heart  of  commerce  •,  and,  vjViWe  ^>aft  yi«&  ^vc^ia\i%  w^s^  ^ 
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fkresent  vexations,  his  thoughts  were  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  future  acquisitions. 

During  the  single  day  they  remained  in  town,  Mrs.  Raw  lings* 
feelings  underwent  no  modification,  on  the  contrary,  she  had 
reason  to  think  worse  and  worse  of  the  place.  Pent  up  in  a 
dingy  little  room  that  looked  out,  over  a  tottering  wooden  balcony, 
upon  a  horrid  court  filled  with  coaches,  waggons,  and  ostlers, 
she  passed  a  wretched  morning  all  alone,  while  Richard  was 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  to  continue  their  journey  to 
Dover.  She  could  scarcely  persuade  herself  that  it  really  was 
London;  and  when  evening  came  at  last,  and  they  were  boxed 
up  in  a  stage-coach  once  more,  she  was  heartily  rejoiced  to  get 
out  of  the  loathsome  den. 

A  journey  to  Paris,  some  three  or  four-and-twenty  years  ago, 
was  a  formidable  enterprise  for  people  who  travelled  by  di- 
ligence,  and  did  not  know  a  word  of  French.  Richard  Raw- 
lings,  however,  abbreviated  the  embarrassments  by  pushing  on 
as  fast  as  he  could,  and  had  no  sooner  landed  at  Calais  than  he 
booked  himself  direct  through  to  the  capital.  It  was  necessary 
to  wait  till  the  next  day,  and  they  put  up  at  Roberts'  Hotel, 
which  appeared  to  Mrs.  Rawlings  infinitely  more  agreeable  than 
the  nasty  inn  in  Gracechurch  Street  There  was  a  pleasant 
open  court,  lined  with  boxes  of  aloes  and  evergreens ;  festoons 
of  leaves  dropped  into  the  windows  of  the  tiaUe  a  manger^  and  the 
whole  place  was  so  gay  and  bright,  that  Mrs.  Rawlings  was 
Csirly  enchanted.  She  thought  France  must  be  the  most  charm- 
ing country  in  the  world.  All  the  people  seemed  to  be  amusing 
themselves,  and  perpetually  singing  and  taking  off  their  hats. 
Their  vivacity  and  politeness  threw  her  into  the  highest  spirits. 
She  felt  like  a  child  at  a  play  in  the  pantomime  season  for  the  first 
time,  and  might  be  said  to  do  nothing  but  mentally  clap  her 
little  hands  and  crow  with  delighL  Every  moment  she  was  in 
and  out  of  the  mile  a  manger^  examining  the  strange  costumes, 
and  listening  to  the  chatter  of  the  mercurial  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  flew  about  the  house  like  birds.  Towards  night  every- 
body gathered  in  to  supper,  and  the  agitation  of  the  scene,  so 
novel  and  bizarre^  put  Mrs.  Rawlings  into  such  a  state  of 
ecstacy,  that  she  talked  ahead  like  a  person  bewildered. 

In  the  midst  of  her  hilarity,  she  all  at  once  observed  that 
a  small  elderly  man,  who  sat  opposite  to  her,  was  watching  her 
closely.  She  thought  she  knew  the  face,  but  could  not  recall 
where  she  had  seen  it.  Yet  it  was  by  no  means  familiar  to  her. 
She  recognised  the  eyes,  but  that  was  all.  Of  the  thin  wiry 
mouth,  and  the  brown  wig,  curled  all  over  the  top,  and  cropped 
close  to  the  ears,  she  had  no  recollection  whatever.  Her  curiosity 
was  provoked,  and,  in  her  perplexity,  she  turned  to  Richard. 

^'  Haven*t  we  seen  that  gentleman  somewhere  before?"  she 
inquired. 

"  To  he  sure,"  returned  Richard^    «*  don't   you  rcxneroVjeT'^ 
He  trstrelled  with  us  up  to  London.^* 
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'<  So  it  18,  I  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Rawlings ;  **  how  Terv 
oddl" 

It  was  the  dumh  little  old  gentleman  of  the  stage-coadi, 
who,  relieved  of  bis  numerous  coats  and  mufflings,  could  bardlv 
be  identified  except  by  his  sharp  eyes,  which,  through  thor 
quick  and  expressive  motions,  seemed  to  do  the  office  m  speed 
for  him.  The  discovery  shattered  Mrs.  Rawlings'  elastic  sfnrits. 
She  had  conceived  a  strong  aversion  to  that  cynical-looking 
individual,  and,  feeling  that  his  critical  gaze  was  fixed  upoa 
her,  she  relapsed  into  silence.  The  old  gentleman,  as  if  be 
were  conscious  that  be  had  spoiled  her  enjoyment,  appeired 
disposed  to  make  amends  for  it,  and  quietly  opened  a  ood- 
versation  with  Richard. 

"  You  are  going  to  Paris?"  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,'"  replied  Richard. 

"  So  am  I,""  returned  the  old  gentleman. 

"  We  go  by  the  eight  o'clock  Diligence,"  observed  Richaid. 

<*  So  do  I,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"Indeed!" 

"  As  we  are  likely  to  be  many  hours  together,  we  ongU 
to  make  the  time  pass  as  pleasantly  as  we  can,"  resumed  the 
little  man  ;  "  will  the  lady  do  me  the  honour  to  take  a  glass  of 
wine  with  me?" 

Mrs.  Rawlings  blushed  scarlet  The  development  of  euch 
geniality  on  the  part  of  the  glum  stranger,  took  her  as  much 
aback  as  if  the  gleam  of  a  dark  lantern  had  been  suddenly  shot 
upon  her.  Tbe  conversation  now  became  less  reserved,  and  the 
elderly  gentleman  began  to  display  much  interest  in  Richird 
Rawlings'  future  movements. 

"  Do  you  make  any  stay  in  Paris  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Oh  !  no,"  said  Richard ;  "  we  only  pass  through.  I  IB 
pressed  in  time,  and  must  get  back  as  quickly  as  I  can." 

"  You  are  going  into  the  interior?" 

«  To  Tours." 

"  Long  journey  that  from  Paris." 

Richard  thought  these  inquiries  rather  officious,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening  kept  clear  of  any  further  revelations.  But 
the  old  gentleman  showed  so  much  friendliness,  that  he  gre* 
rapidly  upon  the  good  opinions  of  his  new  acquaintances.  He 
was  well  informed  about  France,  and  gave  Richard  some  v^ 
useful  hints.  And  so  they  parted  for  the  night,  all  formali? 
having  melted  down  between  them  into  one  of  those  warm  im- 
promptu confidences  which  travellers  sometimes  form  over  i 
supper  at  the  end  of  a  dav's  journey. 

The  next  morning,  in  the  diligence,  the  old  gentleman  renewed 
the  conversation  with  unabated  frankness.  Being  a  good 
Frenchman,  and  familiar  with  the  road,  he  was  able  to  be  of 
essential  service  to  them,  and  made  the  time  pass  so  agreeably 
that  Mrs.  Riiwlings  declared  she  did  not  know  what  they  should 
have  done  without  him.     She  was  at  the  top  of  her  florid  spirits, 
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and  whenever  Mrs.  Rawlings  was  in  this  state  of  ezcitementy 
there  was  no  end  to  her  communicativeness.  She  talked  so 
much  and  so  fast  upon  this  occasion  that,  long  before  they 
reached  Paris,  she  had  put  the  little  old  man  in  complete  posses- 
sion of  every  particular  connected  with  their  expedidooy  where 
they  were  going,  and  why  they  were  going,  and  what  they  in- 
tended to  do  when  they  got  home  again. 

Richard,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  this  flood  of 
gossip.  But  it  must  be  rememberea  that  he  was  not  very  long 
mamed,  and  that  the  fortune  his  wife  had  brought  him  gave  her 
at  first  an  ascendancy  in  her  own  right,  which,  looking  back  upon 
his  recent  position,  could  not  be  combated  all  at  once. 

At  length  they  found  themselves  in  an  hotel  in  Paris,  where 
the  travelling  intimacy  that  had  sprung  up  between  them  was 
cemented  over  a  miscellaneous  supper  and  a  bottle  of  Lafitte. 
The  old  gentleman  being  now  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Ranilings'  affairs,  volunteered  in  the  most  off-hand  and  cordial 
manner  to  give  him  some  practical  advice. 

"  1  know  these  people  well,  Mr.  Rawlings,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman ;  '*  a  Frenchman  is  the  prince  of  humbugs.  You  musn^t 
be  taken  in  by  their  professions.  Their  politeness  is  only  skin- 
deep.  They'll  cheat  you  with  one  hand,  while  they  're  hugging 
70U  with  the  other.  1  know  them  well.  Now  tell  me ;  you  're 
goiDg  to  take  up  this  property  at  Tours.  How  does  it  stand  ? 
Money,  land,  goods?  What  is  it  like?  1  don't  ask  from 
idle  curiosity.  I  have  too  much  business  of  my  own  to  be 
corious  about  other  people's ;  but  you  don^t  know  the  country, 
or  the  language,  and  you'll  be  swindled  as  sure  as  you've  a  head 
00  your  shoulders,  if  you  don't  set  about  this  transaction  can- 
tiously." 

"  What  you  say  is  quite  true,"  said  Richard  ;  "  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  I  am  to  some  extent  at  the  mercy  of  others ;  but  I 
doD't  intend  exactly  to  take  their  word  for  every  thing.  I  mean 
to  see  into  it  myself." 

"  Just  so,'^  returned  the  old  gentleman ;  ''  see  into  it  your, 
self;  but  how  can  you  see  into  what  you  dont  understand? 
Excuse  me;  I  think  I  can  do  you  a  service,  but  it  can't  be 
done  unless  I  show  you  your  real  position.  You  don't  speak  a 
vord  of  French;  you  are  ignorant,  I  presume,  of  the  law  of  this 
country.  Now,  1  who  am  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  both, 
shoQld  find  myself  put  to  some  difficulty  in  your  case.  Have 
you  an  agent  at  Tours  ?^ 
**  I  have  a  letter  to  a  Mons.  Lavigne." 

"A  Frenchman?  Let  me  offer  you  a  little  valuable  advice. 
Put  your  letter  in  the  fire.  I  will  give  you  an  introduction  to 
an  Englishman  there — a  correspondent  of  my  own — he  will  see 
to  the  whole  thing  for  you,  and  save  you  time  and  money  for  a 
trifling  commission.*^ 
"  Is  he  a  )awyer?" 
''No,  a  general  agent,  active,  inteJJigcnt,  and  weW  accyuavxiUd 
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with  the  country.  You  will  place  confidence  in  my  raoommendi* 
tion  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  a  lawyer  myself,  and  have  cm- 
ployed  Mr.  Sloake  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  found  him  i 
capital  man  of  business."  Here  the  little  old  gentleman  took 
out  a  large  pocket-book,  and  drawing  a  card  from  it,  threw 
it  across  the  table  to  Richard.  *<  That 's  my  card,  Mr.  RawlingL 
It  will  be  introductioD  enough  to  Mr.  Sloake;  but  I  will  sive  yon 
a  letter  to  him  in  the  morning  to  ensure  his  attention.  You  cin 
consult  him,  at  all  events,  and  judge  for  yourself.** 

This  was  precisely  what  Richard  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do. 
Frank  and  friendly  as  the  old  gentleman  was,  Kichard  Rawliagi 
intended  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  character  and  capabilities  of 
Mr.  Sloake.     The  card  presented  the  following  address : — 

Mr.  Tom  Chippestdale, 

67  A,  Linoola*!  Inn  IleUU. 

"  I  shall  certainly  avail  myself  of  your  introduction,^  said 
Richard,  "  with  thanks.  And  if  Mr.  Sloake  and  I  shouldn't 
come  upon  terms,  you  know,  there  will  be  noharm  done, Mr. 
Chippendale/' 

^'  Just  80 ;  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  it  don't  turn  out  well 
You  are  in  safe  hands,  Mr.  Rawlings.  You  don't  know  me; 
but  every  body  in  London  knows  Tom  Chippendale.  I  have 
been  seven  and  thirty  years  in  the  profession,  and  no  man  with 
any  brains  in  his  head  can  have  his  hands  fiiU  of  law  all  that 
time  without  knowing  something  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Tom  Chippendale  by  no  means  exaggerated  his  title  to 
such  knowledge  of  the  world  as  can  be  acquired  by  long  and 
sharp  practice  in  the  law.  He  knew  the  seamy  side  of  the 
world  as  well  as  most  men.  He  was  one  of  the  underling, 
working  agents  of  the  old  Tory  party,  and  a  subtle  hand  at 
electioneering  politics.  He  justly  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  keenest  men  in  a  profession  which  affords  the 
most  favourable  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  a  low  saffsnty, 
and  which  seldom  rewards  as  they  deserve  its  honourable  and 
honest  members.  By  the  indefatigable  exercise  of  his  spedil 
talents,  he  had  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune,  and  was  at  the 
top  of  the  tree  in  his  particular  line.  An  extensive  intercourse 
with  all  classes  had  educated  his  natural  shrewdness  in  the  quick 
perception  of  character,  and  few  men  knew  how  to  turn  that 
detective  faculty  to  greater  advantage.  Like  most  persons  of  his 
stamp,  he  had  two  sets  of  manners — the  one  to  freeze  and  repulse^ 
tho  other  to  conciliate  and  cajole.  He  was  obviously  applying 
the  luttirr,  and  more  agreeable  of  the  two,  to  his  new  friends. 

His  obliging  proposal  having  been  thankfully  accepted,  he 
puppliod  Richard  the  next  morning  with  the  promised  letter  of 
introduction;  and  before  they  separated  it  was  agreed  thatRichaidi 
on  hiH  return  to  London,  should  communicate  to  Mr.  Tom  Chip- 
|)ondalo  the  result  of  his  expedition. 

'i'hc  diligence  to  Tours  was  a  very  different  sort  of  vehicle 
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fKJtin  which  they  traversed  the  high  road  to  Paris.     Mrs. 

lings  declared  that  she  never  was  so  awfully  squeezed  in  her 

aod  what  with  the  heat,  the  pressure,  the  dust  coming  up  in 

ds  from  the  floor,  and  the  jolting  over  the  old  paved  road, 

privately   expressed  some   apprehensions  to   her   husband 

rb,  we  are  happy  to  say,  were  not  destined  to  be  realized. 

fortunately  experienced  no  further  inconvenience  than  was 

tually  relieved  by  a  day's  rest  at  the  Hotel  la  Boule  d*Or. 

[rs.  Uawlings  made  many  original  observations  on  the  state 

)ciety  in  France,  as  disclosed  to  her  on  the  road  sides,  and  in 

several  avherges  where  they  break faBted,  dined,  and  slept 
She  was  under  a  strong  conviction  that,  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  journey  she  had  never  got  anything  to  eat;  that  the  disguised 
dtsbe«  were  composed  of  cats,  rats,  and  dogs ;  she  thought  that 
Ibe  postillions,  who  produced  such  thundering  noises  with  their 
vlripai  very  much  resembled  certain  bandits  she  had  seen  some- 
where upon  the  stage;  and  of  the  weird  women  who  waited  in 
the  inns  and  pattered  about  the  country  in  wooden  shoes  she 
entertained  dreadful  suspicions.  She  particularly  objected  to 
Mpy thing  that  differed  from  the  ways  and  customs  she  liad  been 
^Bd  to,  and,  in  short,  might  be  said  to  have  disliked  France, 
^Bpfly  because  it  wasn't  England.  Had  she  possessed  any 
PHlary  ambition,  which,  we  lament  to  say,  was  not  the  case,  she 
eoold  have  written  a  striking  book  upon  France  and  the  French. 
Tlie  first  business  to  which  Mr.  Hawlings  addressed  himself 
on  arriving  in  Tours,  was  to  make  out  Mr.  Sloake.  He  found 
him  buried  in  a  small,  dusky  office  in  the  Hue  St,  Martin,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  towers  of  the  old  Cathedral,  which  seemed  to 
condemn  the  spot  to  an  eternal  twilight.  The  inner  part  of  the 
[tttle  office  was  shut  oflf  by  a  low  partition,  with  a  tall  raihng  on 
ibe  top  of  it,  and  at  a  desk  behind  this  partition  sat  a  gaunt 
wHh  a  very  bald  bead,  wearing  a  large  pair  of  green 
cle^  and  a  pen  behind  his  ear. 

is  Mr.  Sloake  at  home?"  inquired  Richard. 

Gj«,  monsieur^"  returned  the   bald  man,  slowly  lifting  up 
•peetacles,  and  staring  hard  at  Richard. 
^  Are  you  Mr.  Sloake?" 

Ouiy  <mi^  replied  the  other. 

I  have  a  letter  for  you  from  Mr,  Tom  Chippendale,  of  Lon- 

*  said  Richard. 

Ha,  Monsieur  Chippendale.     Thank  you,  sare." 

'chard  ei^amines  the  person  of  Mr.  Sloake,  \*hile  that  in- 

ual  is  reading  the  letter. 

\'cry  good,  very  good.     What  must  1  have  to  do  for  you  ?  " 

You  are  an  agent,  1  believe?" 

Ouu  monsieur — a^etit  d'affaires,*'' 

Well,  I  want  to  obtain  some  property  left  to  me  by  a  friend 
dM  here  lately,  partly  in  securities,  partly  in  goods.     Do 

0V€r  do  any  business  in  that  way  ?  " 

Oh  !     Certaitiemeni—yes, — Everything  is  lu  my  way*'* 
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"Is  there  any  difficulty  about  it?" 

"  DifficuIU  ?  Oh !— no— no— no !  It  is  very  easy— no  if- 
ficulte.  Just  give  me  your  papers,  and  1  will  go  to  ^nf^ 
traleur,  and — " 

^'  'Ihauk  you,"  said  Richard ;  <* but,  suppose  we  go  to  tkl 
registrar  together." 

.*<0h!  certainly, — yes — we  will  go  together.  Eugene!— Gi 
together — to  be  sure, — Eugene! — there  is  no  difficid&r^ 
gene ! — viUy  vite^  Eugene  !  " 

During  these  exclamations  Mr.  Sloake  was  mounting  his  Btod 
with  wonderful  celerity  for  a  man  of  such  an  awkward  cart  i 
body,  to  reach  down  a  casquette  that  hung  from  a  wooden  peg  ii 
the  wall.  Having  pounced  upon  the  casquette,  after  two  or  tEnl 
efforts  and  a  little  hard  breathing,  he  descended,  and  placiofthi 
casquette  on  his  head,  the  top  of  which  it  barely  covered  in  tk 
manner  of  a  skull- cap,  and  buttoning  up  bis  larse  rough  col^ 
he  said,  "  I  am  ready — we  will  go  together  certainly — Eugene  1' 
and  strode  into  the  street. 

Richard  was  much  struck  by  the  promptitude  and  simpBdtj 
with  which  business  appeared  to  be  transacted  in  France^  if  dsi 
was  to  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  it,  so  very  diJOerent  from  the 
tedious  delays  and  formalities  of  England ;  but  he  was  still  men 
struck  by  the  singular  personal  appearance  of  Mr. Sloake.  Tbatis- 
di vidua!  was  tall  and  what  is  called  cross-built,  his  great  sboolden 
being  square,  his  chest  narrow,  and  his  legs  forming  an  amiable 
junction  at  the  knees.  He  wore  huge  loose  trousers,  with  a  sort 
uf  military  stripe  down  the  sides,  and  a  pair  of  clumsy  booti 
which,  like  his  trousers,  were  splashed  all  over  with  mud.  The 
outline  of  his  body  was  concealed  under  a  long  pilot-coat,  and 
round  his  thick,  short  throat  was  wound  a  narrow  black  handke^ 
chief,  so  narrow  that  it  looked  almost  like  a  ribbon.  His  lae^ 
which  derived  a  peculiar  expression  from  the  green  spectadeii 
was  large  and  of  a  mahogany-colour,  deeply  pitted  and  marked 
with  heavy  curved  lines  round  the  mouth.  The  termination  of 
this  figure  in  a  great  head  with  a  speckled  skull-cap  on  the  sno- 
mit  of  it,  having  a  few  grisly  hairs  starting  out  round  its  edges, 
was  irresistibly  ludicrous.  Richard  had  never  seen  such  a  man 
before,  and,  from  the  strangeness  of  his  dress  and  aspect,  ente^ 
tained  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  he  was  an  Englishman. 
He  began  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Tom  Chippendale  had  introduoed 
him  to  a  swindler. 

Acting  upon  this  impression,  he  watched  vigilantly  eveiy 
movement  of  Mr.  Sloake,  especially  in  the  conversation  with  d» 
registrar,  but  could  not  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  shuflSe  or 
evasion.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Sloake  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
transparent  in  his  dealings,  humble  and  moderate  in  his  expecta- 
tions, and,  instead  of  endeavouring,  as  Richard  apprehended,  to 
get  the  business  into  his  own  hands,  he  consulted  Richard  all 
throughout,  and  proceeded  implicitly  under  his  instructions.  As 
to  the  "trifling  commission"  Mr.  Tom  Chip[)endale  had  spoken 
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fr.  Sloiike'e  views  were  so  modest,  that  when  the  affair  was 
6ettted«  and  the  whole  of  the  property  obtained,  Uicbard 
inga  felt  himself  bound  to  make  a  voluntary  addition  to  the 
honorarium  agreed  upon.     For  this  purpose,  and  in  order  to 
ice  the  compliment^  he  invited  him  the  day  before  he  left 
to  dine  with  him  at  the  iabh  <!li6te  of  La  Boule  d'Or. 
tahh  <rh6te  was  the  only  feature   of   French    life  that 
au  unfailing  charm  for  Mrs»  Kawlings,     She  delighted 
table  (ffidu,  the  people  were  all  so  lively  and  talkative,  and 
was  such  incessant  variety  and  clatter.     'I'he  table  hap- 
to  he  unusually  crowded  on  the  day  when  Mr.  Sloake 
to  dine  with  the  Hawlingses,  but  they  had  secured  three 
near  the  landlady,    who   presided,   and  could  enjoy  the 
sion   without  being  incommoded   by  it     There  was  not 
alteration  in  Mr.  Sloake^s  coginme-     He  had  substituted  a 
black  coat,  with  vast  side  pockets,  for  the  rough  pilot-coat, 
there  was  still  the  narrow  strip  of  black  handkerchief  and 
^reen  spectacles,  so  that  sitting  at  table  he  was  much  the 
man  as  when  he  was  sitting  at  his  desk.     He  was  evidently 
to  festivals  of  this  description,  and  seemed  to  labour 
an   access  of   lumbeiing  mativnisc  honfe  that   would  not 
him  to  come  close  to  the  table,  but  ke(»t  liim  constantly 
ig  his  chair  farther  and  farther  back,  as  if  he  thought  it 
rr»p€ctful  and  unpretending  to  sit  at  a  little  distance.     A 
;Us$es  of  wine  helped  him  to  a  little  more  courage,  but  he 
ik   them   so  hesitatingly  that  the  effect  was  desultory,  and 
itself  only  in  broken  gleams. 

guests  were  as  motley  as  they  were  numerous.  Tbere 
fine  l^uJy^  who  was  said  to  be  a  Russian  princess,  with  a 
boy,  perched  up  on  cushions  drinking  champagne ;  several 
liD  UDiforms,  with  fierce  moustaches,  who  flung  their  swords 
raj)f  upon  a  side-table  as  they  came  in ;  others  in  blouses ; 
'and  there  a  few  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  showy  French 
with  briUiant  French  waistcoats,  chains,  pins,  and  rings ; 
scattered  amongst  the  company  were  some  seven  or  eight 
lish,  who  could  be  distinguished  at  once  by  their  pallid  faces, 
bd  the  repose  of  their  costume  and  manners. 
rXbere  was  a  terrible  clamour  during  dinner,  especially  in  the 
rtlcle  of  plates,  of  which  the  waiters  were  perpetually  carrying 
Uto  the  room  piles  nearly  as  tall  as  themselves.  Towards  the  des- 
pri  the  riot  gradually  subsided,  and  presently  most  of  the  guests 
lATted  up  from  their  seats,  one  after  another,  and  withdrew.  A 
rw  individuals  lingered  behind.  They  were  evidently  Englij?h, 
KawliDgses,  by  this  dispersion  of  the  comjiany,  had  their  own 

the  table  all  to  themselves. 

[liVe  may  now  enjoy  half  an  hour  after  the  fashion  of  our 

country,  Mr.  Sloake,"  said  Richard :  '*  here  is  a  fresh  bottle 

ue,     liy  the  by,  1  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  you  are 

Irishman,  do  you  know?     1  have  often  thoug!it  of  asking 
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*'  Oh!— yes,  certainly,"'  replied  Mr.  Sloake;  "1  aro  iii^ 
— I  am  native  of  England, — yes,  certainly." 

"  But  you  have  lived  a  long  time  out  of  the  country?"' 

"  Yes — yes — I  have  never  live  there." 

"  Never?     How  is  thaU" 

«  Why,  I  was  bom  at  London,'*  said  Mr.  Sloake;  "butibei 
1  was  four,  five  years,  I  came  to  live  at  France.  My  father  M 
and  left  me  to  myself,  and  I  have  never  been  at  England  si 

"  But  do  you  consider  yourself  an  Englishman?" 

"  Oh  !— yes,  certainly,"  rejoined  Mr.  Sloake;  **  my  heart ii 
English — I  love  English — 1  would  fight  for  English,— «er1ai» 
mentf  I  would  spend  my  last  blood  at  England,  —  yes,  I  li  | 
Anfflaisr  ' 

'<  How  is  it,  then,  that  you  have  lived  all  your  life  here?" 

"  Ah  !  you  shall  know, — I  am  buried  here— yes,  Mr.  Rawlbp, 
I  must  die  here." 

"Die  here?" 

"  Ah !  it  is  true ;  I  can  die  nowhere  else.  My  Eugens 
lies  in  the  old  cathedral,  It  is  all  that  is  left  to  me  in  thii 
wide  world,  to  go  there  every  day,  once,  twice,  three  time^ 
and  say  my  prayer  for  Eugenie.  England  is  never  for  me  no 
more." 

''  Eugenie?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rawlings;  '<  what  a  prettj 
name  ! '' 

*'  Yes,  madame^"  said  Mr.  Sloake,  '*  she  was  my  dear  wife.  1 
was  then  very  gay  and  proud,  but  I  am  broken  up  and  down 
now.  She  is  dead  these  seven  year,  and  I  would  die  too,  but  foi 
my  little  Eugene.     She  lives  still  for  me  in  him,  pauvre petit!* 

*'  A  sad  story,  Mr.  Sloake,"  observed  Richard. 

"  I  must  live  for  Eugene— woi/a  tout/  I  have  my  affaires 
not  much  now — rCimporte  ;  a  little  makes  for  Eugene  and  me 
We  are  only  two  in  this  world — only  two  I  But  when  1  opet 
my  windows  I  sec  the  cathedral,  and  I  am  happy.  And  m\ 
dear  child  go  with  me  to  pray,  and  we  are  both  happy.  No- 
no — I  cannot  never  go  to  my  country.  I  am  in  my  grave  witl 
Eugenie ! '' 

llichard  Rawlings  felt  how  much  he  had  mistaken  the  rea 
nature  of  this  strange  man ;  but  the  mistake  was  natural,  idc 
he  made  ample  amends  for  it.  Poor  Mr.  Sloake  was  over 
whelmed  with  gratitude  at  Richard's  munificence  in  adding  i 
few  Na|)oleons  to  his  bill  of  charges,  and  the  next  morning 
early  as  it  was  in  the  grey  dawn  when  the  Diligence  startec 
for  Paris,  the  first  person  he  met  in  the  archway  of  the  ma 
sagerie  was  the  agent  d'affaires^  who  came  with  a  little  baske 
of  fruits  and  cakes  which  he  begged  them  to  accept  for  thai 
journey. 

As  the  Diligence  turned  out  of  the  messagerie^  there  stooi 
Mr.  Sloake  gazing  after  them,  and  when  it  reached  the  bridge 
they  could  see  him  slowly  moving  away  in  the  direction  of  tb 
cathedra). 
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CHAPTER    II. 


Which  is  dedicated  to  liule  Children. 

|l  his  return  lo  London,  Richard  Rawlings  fulfilled  his 

Ho  Mr.  Tom  Chippendale,  and  called  upon  him  in  Lin- 

pn    Fields.      He   found  hina  in   the   occupation   of  two 

be  lower  filled  with  clerks,  the  upper,  communicating  by 

»inuous  staircase  with  the  rooms  below,  devoted  to  the 

and  antechamber  of  the  rich  lawyer.     Richard  Rawlings 

mmodated  with  a  chair  and  the  "  Times "  newsjiaper, 

le  be  affected  to  ponder  over  the  columns  of  the  Thun- 

was  really  occupie<l  in  scanning  the  faces,  and  specu* 

the  pursuits  of  a  group  of  persons,  who,  like  himself. 

iting  lo  be  admitted  to  an  audience.     Hie  attention  wais 

ly  attracted  by  a  tall,  thin  youn^  man,  recklessly,  but 

ly   dressed,   who   exhibited   the   utmost  indignation  at 

tained,  demanding   over   and  over   again  whether  hts 

been  sent  up,  and  whether  Mr.  Chippendale  was  not 

berty.      His  impatience  was  so  violent^  that  he  was 

to  have  recourse  to  a  variety  of  desperate  fidgets  to  keep 

"s  employed,  and,  by  repeated  operations  with  his  cane 

corner  of  the  mantel-piece,  he   finally  succeeded    in 

off  a  rich  old  moulding  of  grapes,  much   to  the  enter- 

of  a  saturnine  man,  who  sat  huddled  up  in  a  corner. 

t,  a  dismal  clerk,  in  seedy  black,  came  softly  to  Rjcliard 

,  and  whis{)ering  in  bis  ear»  '^  Mr.  Chippendale  will  see 

led  the  way  up  the  gtairs  as  quietly  as  if  he  bad  been 

felt.     Richard  was  to  understand  from  this  intimation 

Chippendale  was  conferring  a  particular  favour  upon 

eing  him  at  the  end  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour.     As 

dcd  the  stairs,  he  felt  the  eyes  of  the  fashionable  young 

hing  fire  upon  him,  and  heard  his  sharp  voice  in  high 

with  the  clerks. 

ippendale's  sanctum  was  small  and  dreary.  Some  tin 
th  the  names  of  clients  painted  upon  them,  were  scattered 
iod  the  shelves  round  the  walls  were  choked  with  law 
od  papers  tied  up  in  separate  parcels,  and  duly  labelled. 
respects  the  room  was  mean  and  bare— one  of  those 
deos  in  which  the  potent  Spirits  of  the  Law  work  their 
'  antments. 

wyer  was  buried  in  a  high-backed  chair,  deeply  absorb- 
a  pile  of  documents,  when  Richard  came  in,  and,  with- 
ing  his  head,  he  said,  in  a  low  abstracted  voice,  *' Just 
feeat,  Mr.  Rawlings — I  *ll  speak  to  you  presently.*' 
trd  we»  again  consigned  to  silence,  gravely  impressed 
I  traportmoce  of  Mr.  Chippendale'^  occupations.  After  a 
if  ihree  or  four  minutes,  Mr.  Chippendale  rose  briskly 
chair,  and,  clearing  off  ttve  cloud  of  business  under 
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which  he  had  been  obscured,  advanced  gaily  to  Richard,  ii4 
with  both  hands,  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome. 

'<  Delighted  to  see  my  fellow-traveller  again  T  he  exdaiaed: 
*'  how  is  madame  ?  and  how  went  the  business  at  Tours  ? " 

Richard  related  the  whole  affair,  and  expressed  his  obligatiiM 
to  Mr.  Chippendale  for  the  services  of  Mr.  Sloake. 

<*  I  told  you,"  said  Mr.  Chippendale,  ''  he  was  the  right  ml 
of  person  for  what  you  wanted.     Well,  now  you  have  got 
money,  I  suppose  you  want  to  invest.     I  can  help  you 
Whatever  you  do,  don't  let  your  money  lie  idle." 

**  I  had  been  thinking  of  something  of  that  kind,*^  obwmd 
Richard,  "  and  meant  to  consult  you  about  it.^' 

<*  Just  so  :  you  could  not  have  done  better.  I  have  a  doai 
clients  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  a  little  ready  money.  Bin 
of  rank,  most  of  them,  with  estates  or  good  expectations.  Soae 
are  sound — others  rotten — and  interest  ranges  in  proportion  ti 
the  risk.  How  much  can  you  command  ?  It  'a  no  use  to  go  if 
small  sums — I  can  do  nothing  with  them." 

^'  If  I  could  see  my  way,"  said  Richard,  ^  I  might  be  able  ti 
get  at  five  or  six  thousand.*' 

'*  You  shall  see  your  way  —  depend  upon  me  for  that  It 
wouldn't  answer  my  purpose,  Mr.  Rawlings,  to  suffer  my  dicoli : 
to  make  bad  investments.  There  are  secrets  in  all  crafts.  Itii  , 
my  interest  to  protect  men  who  have  money  to  lend.  Tbdr 
security  is  mine.  Five  or  six  thousand  ?  We  can  do  sometfaii^ 
with  that  There  is  a  young  fellow  waiting  for  roe  at  tin 
moment  below  —  a  sprig  of  nobility  —  who  wants  exactly  fin 
thousand,  to  be  done  through  a  post  obit.  But  I  don*t  intend  to 
see  him  to-day.  He  's  desperately  hunted  for  cash,  and  the 
only  way  to  manage  such  cases  is  by  a  little  judicious  suspenaa 
I  am  not  satisfied  about  the  security,  and  not  likely  to  be  until 
he  comes  into  my  terms.  Can  you  get  at  the  money  it 
once?'' 

"  Within  a  few  days,"  returned  Richard. 

"  Should  you  want  to  call  it  in  at  a  short  notice  ?  ^ 

"  I  should  prefer  having  the  power  to  do  so,'*  replied  Richaiti. 

"  Prudent,  but  not  always  practicable,"  said  Mr.  Chippev* 
dale,  looking  at  his  watch.  *<  Bless  my  soul !  it 's  three  o'docltt 
and  I  have  an  appointment  at  half  past  in  Curzon  Street.  You 
see  the  way  these  things  are  effected  seldom  leaves  us  the  optioD 
of  revoking  the  loan,  except  at  stated  times.  The  secunty  is 
contingent  upon  a  reversion  or  an  income,  and  the  money  ifl 
wanted  to  meet  immediate  difficulties.  It  would  be  of  no  vae 
to  the  borrower  if  he  were  subject  to  be  called  upon  for  it  sud- 
denly. In  fact,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  couldn't  return  it 
He  is  already  over  head  and  ears,  and  the  more  money  he  bor* 
rows,  the  more  he  wants,  and  so  it  goes  on,  as  long  as  tbc 
security  will  bear  the  drag  upon  it,  and  by  the  time  be  comes 
into  his  property,  he  generally  finds  it  pretty  nearly  swallowec 
up.     It  ia  then  the  lender  corner  \t\,  wvd  T«^««{!&.^\i\^  <i^^\ta.U' 
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what  rate  of  interest,  Mr*  Chippendale,'"  inquired 
"  tnay  be  usually  obtained  in  this  way  ?" 
You  might  as  well  ask  inc  on  what  day  a  Chancery  suit  is 
tely  to  be  decided,"  replied  the  lawyer;  *^  everything  depends 
[ion  circumstances — the  urgency  of  the  case*  the  nature  of  the 
•curity.  All  this  requires  a  knowledge  of  individuals  and  their 
)sitioii»  Mr-  Hawling?,  in  which  I  think  I  may  say,  without 
tnity,  I  have  had  a  pretty  extensive  experience.  I  have  got 
rty,  fifty  per  cent. ;  hut  I  don't  advise  that  sort  of  thing, 
t'a  not  wholesome,  and  forces  us,  someriraes,  into  contested 
Slions,  which  make  an  ugly  figure  in  the  courts.  Better  to 
Bep  on  the  safe  side.  If  you  look  for  such  exorbitant  returns 
Clin  be  of  very  little  use  to  you.  There  are  plenty  of  low 
ttbniays  in  London,  Mr.  Haw  lings, — low  attorneys — only,  mind 

S;  you  're  about,  that 's  all/* 
Your  advice  is  excellent,**  said  Richard,  slowly ;  «  I  am  not 
I  inclined  to  run  any  desperate  risks  ;  and,  if  you  think  you 
iQ  find  an  investment  that  would  suit  me — "^ 

**  We  shall  see,*'  rejoined  Mr.  Chippendale;  *' which  way  are 
ou  going?  Take  a  cast  westward  with  me  ;  it  will  give  us  ten 
linutes  more.  Time,  time,  Mr.  Uawlings,  is  more  precious  than 
old  in  London." 

There  was  a  cab  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Chippendale*  shooting 
own  the  front  staircase*  and  thereby  evading  the  visitors  who 
•ere  still  waiting  for  him  below,  carried  off  Richard  Rawlings 
ith  him  on  his  way  to  Curzon  Street,  During  the  drive,  he 
into  the  particulars  of  several  investments,  in  addition  to 
of  the  young  sprig  of  nobility,  from  which  a  swinging  in- 
it  might  he  derived.  With  Mr  Tom  Chippendale  such 
were  evidently  matters  of  every-day  occurrence ;  he  talked 

'-tens  of  thousands  with  a  facility  that  showed  how  accustomed 
m  was  to  transactions  of  that  kind ;  and  Richard  Rawlings  re- 
olved  to  give  serious  consideration  to  his  proposals. 

Upon  his  return  to  Yarlton,  Richard  opeued  a  correspondence 
rith  the  lawyer,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  was  en- 
bled,  through  the  agency  of  that  skilful  individual,  to  lay  out  a 
oasiderable  jwrtion  of  his  resources  at  a  large  profit. 

Tbis  Wcifi  a  better  speculation  than  Noak's  ark ;  it  also  suited 
lis  views  belter.  He  was  endowed  with  that  calculating  instinct 
ly  which  stray  genius,  here  and  there,  has  risen  from  indigence 
a  the  possession  of  commanding  influence  on  the  marts  of 
iitrope.  The  first  taste  of  this  gold-breeding  experience  is  like 
be  taste  of  blood ;  it  made  htm  fierce  and  insatiable  in  the  pur- 
oil  of  more. 

ITie  shop  and  its  slow,  small  gains,  became  a  thing  of  secon- 
\mry  interest;  and  within  the  ensuing  year  Richard  Rawlings 
old  the  goodwill  of  the  establishment  to  embark  in  undertakings 
bml  opened  a  wider  field  to  his  ambitioo. 

Great  changes  took  place  in  this  eventful  year.  The  old 
lociae  in  the  market-place  was  exchanged  for  a  suburban  ixvfk^< 
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sion,  with  a  well-Btocked  garden  and  grounds;  and  Mra.  Raw- 
lings  presented  her  husband  with  a  daughter.  John  Peabody, 
through  the  increasing  influence  of  hia  patron,  as  Mr.  Rawlii^ 
might  now  be  regarded,  had  obtained  an  appointment  in  a  mer- 
cantile  establishment,  which,  if  it  did  not  quite  put  Mrs.  Peabodr 
at  her  ease,  had,  at  least,  the  effect  of  supplying  her  with  a  dit 
ferent  class  of  domestic  grievances.  Crikey  Snagga  and  Joey 
were  still  on  the  staff  in  Mr.  Rawlings^  household,  the  fonacr 
much  improved  by  a  diligent  course  of  schooling,  and  the  latter 
expanding  into  a  grown  woman,  with  a  considerable  accessoD 
of  roses  in  her  comely  cheeks. 

A  first  child  is  always  a  marvel.  There  never  was  audi  a 
child  as  the  first-bom  of  Mrs.  Rawlings.  The  opinions  vhtcfa 
were  pronounced  upon  its  features  widely  differed  as  to  the  liks> 
nesses  they  suggested.  One  thought  it  had  papa*s  nose;  anotba 
papa's  mouth ;  some  traced  mama  in  its  eyes ;  some  in  its  chin; 
others  thought  it  was  mama  all  over ;  no  two  people  were  unui- 
mous  about  the  exact  resemblance ;  but  everybcxly  agreed  opoa 
the  fact  that,  let  it  resemble  whom  it  might,  it  was  an  extrMidi- 
nary  beauty. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  name  that  wn 
to  be  given  to  this  fascinating  infant  The  current  ran  at  fint 
strongly  in  favour  of  calling  it  after  mama.  But  to  this  propositioa 
Mr.  Rawlings  decidedly  objected.  He  thought  that  it  would  creilB 
confusion  to  have  two  Barbaras  in  the  family.  He  also  obseived 
(with,  perhaps,  a  particular  application  to  his  own  wife)  that  ia 
such  cases  undue  sympathies  sometimes  arise,  which  were  better 
avoided.  Mothers  are  likely  to  have  an  unconscious  preferenos 
for  children  called  after  themselves,  and  to  be  consequently 
unjust  and  harsh  to  others  without  knowing  or  intending  it. 

After  many  debates,  the  child  was  christened  Clara.  It  was  a 
compromise  between  some  very  romantic  names  furnished  by 
Mrs.  Rawlings  (that  of  Eugenie  being  particularly  pressed  apoo 
consideration),  and  some  more  homely  ones  proposed  by  papa. 
That  point  being  at  length  finally  arranged,  active  preparations 
were  set  on  foot  in  the  nursery  department ;  a  maid  was  specially 
provided  to  wait  upon  the  young  lady,  who  threw  out  early  indi- 
cations that  she  would  require  more  than  ordinary  attendanoeb 
Her  energy  was  as  remarkable  as  her  beauty;  and  during  the 
first  twelve  months  of  her  life,  she  gave  such  proofs  of  an  in- 
domitable spirit,  sustained  by  prodigious  power  of  lungs,  as  ren- 
dered the  nursery-maid's  situation  by  no  means  a  sinecure.  The 
only  person  in  the  house  who  really  seemed  to  delight  in  the 
child's  stentorian  performances  was  Joey.  Even  mama  s  nerfes 
were  sometimes  affected  by  them ;  but  Joey  never  appeared 
to  think  that  the  child  could  cry  loud  enough,  or  that  it  shookl 
be  thwarted  in  the  innocent  pleasure  it  derived  from  sundry 
impossible  desires  it  occasionally  manifested.  Amongst  them 
ill,  the  cradled  darling  generally  managed  to  have  its  own 
ay.     Mr.  Rawlings  did  not  interfere  much  in  this  department 
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Bent  Irftining.     lie  was  too  fuUy  tMigrnseed  with  other 
pons. 

a  been  already  hinted  that  the  predominaiu  foible  in  Mrs. 

m"  character  was  an  amiable  love  of  dumb  animals.    Now 

Ed  not  come  strictly  within  this  category  in  one  sense,  for 

I  not  be  said  that  she  discovered  the  passive  or  silent  qua- 

1  would  entitle  her  to  be  regarded  in  that  light;  but  she 

I  all  the  other  conditions  essential  to  the  gratification  of 

pwlings'  weakness.     She  never  argued  with  her,  or  con- 

m  her,  because  she  had  not  yet  actjuired  the  faculty  of 

I  although,  to  judge  from  certain   outward  signs,   there 

bpeared  to  be  passing  in  her  raind  a  train  of  reflections 

mgbt  have  eventuated  in  a  conlroversy,  if  she  had  only 

bow  to  put  them  into  words.     And  even  in  these  obscure 

MS  of  dissent  there    was   a  high  charm  for  the  happy 

I     They  were    the    mere   waywardnesses    of  a  pet — the 

■ireasonable    they   were   the  more  opportunity    they  af- 

Bor  that  nonsense  talk  which  women   esteem  to  be  the 

Bar  of  infancy,  and  in  which   Mrs.  RawUngs   excelled. 

)htc  reader  I  if  you  could  have  hidden  yourself  in  a  corner 

lursery  in  the  twilight  of  a  long  summer's  evening  when 

iwlings,  dismissing  Lizzy,  tlie  maid,  was  left  alone  with 

d,  you  would  have  been  let  into  some  surprising  mysteries 

inknown  tongue.     We  are  not  aware  whether  any  philolo- 

i  attempted  to  reduce  it  to  set  forms  by  which  it  could  be 

pd  to  the  world ;  nor,  we  fear,  would  such  an  experiment 

much  encouragement  from  the  adult  population.     The 

ipproach  that  has  been  made  to  it  in  ancient  or  modern 

I  that  which  was  recently  expounded  with  much  ability 

irness  in  a  publication  called  the  **  Phonetic  Nuz  ;"  and 

w  bow  scurvily  the  ungrateful  public  treated  that  learned 

Ip0  it  is  hardly  fair  to  pick  up  these  entangled  skeins  of 
ttite  babble,  or  to  describe  them  as  nonsense  talk.  It 
tly  not  nonsense  in  the  cars  of  the  iufant,  who  seems 
rebend  it  thoroughly,  and  to  respond  to  it  with  ecstasy, 
should  It  impart  such  pleasure  to  the  miniature 
ho  replies  to  it  with  loving  caresses  and  outcries  of 
i?  The  tone  in  which  it  is  delivered  is,  probably,  a  main 
;  the  delight  it  communicates ;  but  the  magic  does  not 
%boUy  on  the  tone,  as  may  be  readily  tested  by  substi- 
sensible  discourse  for  that  description  of  discourse  in 
is  impossible  to  detect  either  sense  or  coherency.  There 
1,  surely,  in  this  prattle,  which  has  a  use  so  sweet  and 
ig  in  its  strange,  broken  utterances  and  varied  intona- 
111  honour  then  to  the  chatter  of  mothers  and  nurses, 
Itilla  80  many  little  paugs,  and  inspires  so  many  little 

m  roust  hasten  forward  with  our  story,  for  the  time  yet 
Id  advance  of  us  when  the  human  interest  that  Va  lo 
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"K^ :  ::  :*--l  t*i  -:•:-  i.:^  ::.  f-bmit  to  a  coniingency  be  cw- 

"   '   Tt  :-       ".:  -ci?  a  r^zr-irkably    placid    infant;  by  no  nwi^ 

r.    :-i:r.rf   If    :?  s:*>:r.  r  u:  ::  balanced  that  deficiency  1^ 

--   r  •  "f  '-- 1  ii  i:"r  a  -:?7-:-f::":c»c  that  CTerybody  fellinloTen* 
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:  -  •  tt  i:  =  .  «  ::  fr.vi  ou!  Kme  excuse  for  falling  in  love  with  < 

.  "5  ".tt:  -".rt,  7.:   di-b:.  springs  from  an  instinctive  sense  of  ta 

"7. : .-.  z.s,  v.::::7.s:^icusr.e5s,  and  helplessness  of  childhood iwj 

^.T^   ::   s:  cr-.-e   a  c'laim  upon    our  tenderness.      But  in  w 

.  s:i.7-:e  we  by  no  means  ^ish  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  aflecti 

s%:...r.  was  si)  extravagantly  lavished  upon   the  infant  had 

■  :.:::  in  a  sentiment  common   to  the  welcome  which  all  into 

revive  u;:n  making  their  first  appearance  in  the  world.   1 

i  :.:*i.i  ir.aiie  2n  irr£*si?tible  appeal  to  the  heart  on  its  own  accoi 

Ssch  was  the  iranquillily  ot  its  aspect,  the  softness  of  itse 

ami  ilio  miUliie>s  with  which  it  conducted  itself   in  comp 

that  people  the  least  accessible  to  such  emotions,  or  the  1 

skilled  in  the  merits  of  that  initial  stage  of  existence,  couk 

avoid  being  touched  by  it  with  a  feeling  of  interest 

It  is  a  happy  thing  for  mankind  that  the  interest  thus  ins 
by  the  infant  suffers  no  check  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fu 
How  fatally  this  knowledge  would,  in  some  instances,  tun 
sunshine  into  darkness,  and  change  the  love  that  watches  1 
fully  over  the  cradle  into  bitterness  and  sorrow !  Most  mere 
is  this  knowledge  shut  out  from  us!  Let  us  then  hope  the 
for  this  fmr  child,  whose  gentleness,  even  in  the  bud,  awake 
much  sympathy  and  attachment, 

JVom  the  beginning  Mrs.  Uawlings  betrayed  an  exc« 
BpnBibiHty  towards  Clara,  and,  aUhough  she  conscientious 
lieved  that  she  loved  them  both  equally,  it  was  evident 
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^■Margaret,  the  second  daughter,  did  not  cost  her  half  the 
Plfcty  bestowed  upon  her  sister. 

I  As  the  children  grew  up>  the  distinction  became  more  and  more 
pparent,  not  that  Sirs.  Rawhngs  nef?Iected  the  one  for  the  other, 
Etc    that  she  yielded  good  naluredly,  and  from  the  docility  and 

II  ^  of  her  character,  to  the  more  exigeant  demands  of  the 
a  as  Clara.     In  fact,  Margaret  gave  her  mamma  very  little 

>ubie,  and  got  on  so  well  without  putting  other  people  out  of 

\e  way,  that  she  required  but  a  slight  share  of  that  attention 

lich     the   iodomitable   vivacity   of    her   sister   nearly   mono- 

wards  the  close  of  a  summer's  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pea- 
y  were  visiting  Mrs.  Rawlings,  and    sauntering   under   the 
ees  chatting  about  domestic  matters,  which,  as  they  formed  the 
ief  business  of  Mrs.  llawlings'  life,  suggested  the  topic  she  felt 
TseM  best  qualified  to  dilate  upon. 

**  llie   darlings!"    said    Mre.  Hawlings,    "if  I    were   asked 
|||U]  of  them  I   could  sooner  prirc  with,  1  should  be  sadly  puz- 
^^     It  would  be  like  having  one  of  my  hands  cut  oif." 
^  Tbat  's  quite  natural,"  observed  Mrs,  Peabody ;  **  but  then 
one  had  the  choice,  one  would  rather  lose  the  left  hand." 
"  A  hard  question,'*  said  John  Peabody,  *'  there  's  no  left  or 
ght  in  children ;  they  >e  all  the  same  to  a  mother :  and  I  hope, 
Irs.  Rawlings,  you  11  never  have  to  part  with  either  of  thera — 
le  little  ducks  !  " 
*'  I  'm  sure  I  hope  so,  too,  John  Peabody,"  returned  his  wife ; 
but  there  *s  no  great  sense  in  the  remark.     Children  are  not 
II  the  same;  there's  always  a  difference  in  them,      I  never  see 
o  children  alike,  and  one  can't  help  having  a  little  preference. 
Slow  don't  you  think  so,    ma'am  ?       Look  at  Clara  and  Mar- 
^ret — why,  they  're  as  different  as  chalk  and  cheese/* 

So  they  are,"  said  Mrs.  Rawlings;  "  Margaret 's  so  patient 
tractable — but  Clara  \  you  have  no  notion   bow  her  spirits 
HQ  away  with  ber.     I  assure  you  she  takes  up  twice  the  time  of 
9  Other." 

**  I  dare  say  now/'  observed  Mrs,  Peabody,  **  that  Margaret 
Mr.  llawlings*  pet.     Men  like  children  that  are  quiet  in   a 
That's  always  the  way  with  men*     They  never  think 
^the  health  of  the  poor  little  things/' 

**  Well,  I  think  he  does  like  Margaret,"  replied  Mrs.  Raw- 
lOgB ;  **  be  *B  very  quiet  himself,  and  Clara  puts  him  out  dread- 
lUy*  But  then,  you  know,  they  trouble  him  very  little*  1 
•?<*p  them  up  stairs  as  well  as  I  can,  for  he  has  so  much  on  his 
limi  tiiat  he  couldn't  bear  the  racket.  What  do  you  think,  Mr. 
>lBabody9  of  that  clever  little  love,  Clara?  She  *8  actually  learning 
letters  already." 
**  No'"  exclaimed  John  Peabody. 

•*  She  would  have  it,  the  darling.    It's  all  her  own  doing.  The 

tters  are  printed  on  bits  of  pasteboard,  and  she  makes  quite  a 

ilay  of  tbeiDt  calling  them  by  their  names  and  pitcb\ng  iVi^m 
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about  the  room.     But  she 's  a  sad  little  romp.     Nothing  would 
satisfy  her  the  other  day  but  she  must  bring  them  all  out  into  the 
garden,  and  amuse  herself  by  throwing  them,  one  after  another, 
into  the  pond,  to  see  them  floating  in  the  water.     Did  you  eTsr 
hear  of  such  a  trick  !     There  *s  no  supplying  her  with  toys.   She 
breaks  everything.    I  never  knew  sucn  a  mischievous  little  mioi. 
She  'd  take  a  dozen  people  to  dance  attendance  on  her.    I  'm 
sure  I  can't  manage  her  a  bit     But  I  can't  bear  to  dbeck  her, 
for  she  's  so  cheerful  that  she  keeps  us  all  alive.*^ 
*'  I  like  to  see  children  cheerful*"  said  John  Peabody. 
'Mt  ^8    a    pity    it    can't    last, "    observed    Mrs.  Peabody. 
'^  There 's  my  little  boy,  Dick.     One  would  suppose  he  hadD't 
much  to  make  him  cheerful,  but  there  ''s  no  standing  his  rioti. 
By  and  bv,  when  he  comes  to  find  out  that  he  '11  have  to  profide 
for  himself,  he  '11  be  sober  enough." 

<<  All  in  good  time,^'  said  John  Peabody ;  **  you  can't  pat  old 
heads  on  young  shoulders. 

'*  Talking  of  old  heads,"  remarked  Mrs.  Rawlings,  **  I  often 
fancy  that  Margaret  has  a  wonderful  little  old  head  of  her  omL 
I  never  knew  such  a  child  for  thinking.  She  will  look  at  you  ftr 
five  minutes  together,  without  once  taking  her  eyes  off  you.  I 
wonder  what  in  the  world  she  can  be  thinking  about^ 

**  Thinking ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Peabody ;  **  bless  you,  she  'i 
not  thinking ;  it 's  only  dreaming,  as  aU  children  do^  espeetally  if 
they're  weakly.  You  must  be  careful  of  that  diild,  ma'aoL 
She  isn't  strong." 

**  Nonsense  ;^  said  John  Peabody.  ^  She  11  grow  out  of  that 
Surprising  what  children  can  bear.  Why,  big  as  we  are^  Mn. 
Raw  lings,  we  never  could  stand  the  measles,  and  the  whoop- 
ing-cough, and  the  worms,  and  the  knocks  and  sprains,  and  the 
Lord  knows  what,  that  children  go  through.  And  see  how  they 
get  out  of  it,  and  grow  up  into  men  and  women.  When  I  was  a 
child,  they  didn^t  expect  me  to  live  six  months;  but  I  (fid 
though,  and  look  at  me  now — I  don't  think  there  's  much  amiaa 
with  me.  Hope  for  the  best — who  knows  what  may  turn  up  for 
Maggy  yet  I  •• 

'*  You!"  observed  Mrs.  Peabody,  with  a  downward  curve  of 
her  mouth ;  **  you,  indeed !  as  if  you  were  an  example.  Poor 
John  takes  the  world  so  easy  that  trouble  runs  over  him  like 
water  over  a  duck's  back.^ 

<*  It  *s  no  use,  you  know,  my  dear,"  said  John,  in  a  tone  of 
transcendent  good  humour,  *<  for  both  of  us  to  fret.  I  leave  that 
to  you.  You  like  it — I  don't,  and  never  could  see  the  good 
of  it." 

Mrs.  Peabody  made  no  reply  to  this  observation,  but  turned 
to  Mrs.  llawlings  with  a  suffering  expression  in  her  &ceb  ai 
much  as  to  say,  ^<  Don't  you  pity  me  ?  ^  Mrs.  Rawlings,  how- 
ever, who  considered  these  little  matrimonial  episodes  as  in- 
friugements  on  the  respect  due  to  her  position,  looked  point- 
blank  in  another  direction,  and  was  not  sorry  to  see  Richard 
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Ifproaching  them  from  the  bouse.    It  was  evident,  as  he  ad- 
woed  towards  them,  that  he  was  unusually  disturbed. 
••  Something  wrong,**  suggested  Mrs.  Peabody  to  Mrs.  Raw- 

Don't  notice  it,**  returned  Mrs.  Rawlings,  with  a  significant 


Bicfaard  put  twentjr  Questions  in  a  breath  about  the  children. 
I  Asleep  ?    That's  rigbt    They  have  the  best  of  it.     No  wear 
tod  tear — ^no  anxieties.    Human  life 's  all  bread  and  butter  to 
Biem.     Any  news  to-day,  John  ?  ** 
,  ••  Not  one  syllabi^"  returned  John  ? 

<■  **  That 's  strange,  and  you  in  a  mercantile  house,**  observed 
pidiard.    *<  Have  you  heard  anything  about  Sarkens,  Brothers?** 

•*  Not  I,"  replied  John ;  ^•no  misfortune,  I  hope?" 

^The  distress  in  the  agricultural  districts,"  sdd  Richard, 
j^oomily,  ^  affects  all  the  banks  more  or  less ;  and,  although 
Booey  never  was  more  plenty,  or  interest  lower,  nobody  is  safe. 
.  John  looked  a  little  bewildered,  wondering  how  this  ominous 
IpDark  could  apply  to  Sarkens,  Brothers,  the  principal  bankers 
if  Yarlton,  who  were  supposed  to  be  as  secure  as  toe  Bank  of 
Sngland. 

**  But  what  of  Sarkens,  Brothers?  *'  he  inquired.  **  You  have 
■lythii^  to  do  with  them  ?  " 

«M?— no!— no.** 

**  All  right,"  said  John,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  **  so  long  as 
you  're  safe.** 

•*  There  *s  a  sensible  observation,**  whispered  Mrs.  Peabody  to 
Mrs.  Rawlings ;  «*That  's  just  the  man  all  over.*' 

^  Let  me  have  a  word  with  you,**  said  Richard,  drawing  John 
ofl^  and  entering  into  a  close  conversation  with  him  at  a  distance. 

Mrs.  Peabody,  already  disconcerted  by  Mrs.  Rawlings*  dis- 
couraging manner,  was  not  in  a  humour  to  indulge  Mr.  Raw. 
fings  in  a  private  conference  with  her  husband,  from  which  she 
was  to  be  excluded.  So,  by  way  of  revenge,  she  took  a  sudden 
leave,  and,  on  the  way  home,  endeavoured  to  extract  from  John 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Rawlings*  confidence.  But  to  no  efiect. 
John  was  impenetrable. 


CHAPTER    III. 
In  whidi  we  get  a  glimpse  of  high  life. 

The  confidential  mission  entrusted  to  John  Peabody  by  Richard 
Rawlings  was  to  ascertain  whether  any  reports  were  abroad  in 
the  town  affecting  the  credit  of  the  bank  of  Sarkens,  Brothers. 
John  executed  the  delicate  inquiry  with  tact  and  discretion,  and 
vas  enabled  to  report  that,  as  yet,  not  a  breath  to  the  prejudice 
)f  the  house  had  reached  Yarlton. 

The  first  post  on  the  next  morning  brought  the  following 
etter  from  London : 
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{Private  and  confidmtiaL) 

67  A,  Linooln't  Inn  Fidda,  Ifith  July,  18911 
Dear  Sir, 

Yesterday's  information  may  be  depended  upon.  They  ire 
tottering.  Immediate  sum  wanted  from  us  20,000il  The  nit 
to  be  got  in  other  quarters,  if  we  move  first,  which  we  must 
do  to  secure  the  first  lien  on  the  deeds.  I  will  release  the 
whole  of  your  investments,  and  provide  the  difference^  bwt  dc 
loan  must  be  ostensibly  adocmced  by  you,  I  must  not  appear  as  i 
principal. 

Lord  Valteline  will  be  with  you  almost  as  soon  as  this  letter, 
on  the  part  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Dragonfelt  Give  the 
young  gentleman  rope  enough.  Let  him  have  his  bluster  out. 
We  are  expected  to  put  up  with  the  insolence  of  these  people. 
We  can  afford  it,  for  that 's  all  they  can  get  out  of  us.  He  H 
tell  you  that  I  promised  to  do  the  business  on  easier  terms— 
but  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  Keep  cool,  and  you  H  get 
your  price.  They  must  have  the  money,  and  can't  get  it  anywhen 
else.  Start  all  the  objections  you  can  think  ot  You  hnow  if  fm 
have  to  sell  out^  and  call  in  money  at  a  heavy  lost  to  serve  Aa^ysi 
must  be  indemnified.  The  cash  is  ready  the  moment  the  instni- 
ment  is  completed. 

Enclosed  is  a  form  of  agreement  preparatory  to  a  deed.  AlflO^ 
a  private  agreement  which  you  must  sign  and  return  to  me.  Get 
Lord  Valteline's  signature  witnessed.  Two  witnesses  will  be 
better  than  one,  as  with  their  local  influence,  we  cannot  reckoB 
upon  any  of  the  Yarlton  people.  Such  things  have  happened  as  wi^ 
nesses  being  bought  up,  and  sent  out  of  the  way.  Get  somebody 
you  can  depend  upon  as  a  second  witness,  to  make  sure.  Write 
by  return  without  fail. 

Yours  truly, 

Tom   CHIPPENDALEi 

Richard  Rawlings,  Esq. 

N.  B.  Lord  Valteline  was  of  age  last  week,  so  that  he  cant 
throw  us  over  on  the  minority  plea. 

After  a  careful  perusal,  twice  over,  of  (his  letter,  Mr.  Rawlings 
summoned  Crikey  Snaggs  into  the  library.  While  Richard  ifl 
writing  a  note,  we  may  observe  that  Crikey  is  much  improved  in 
ap[)earance  since  we  last  saw  him.  He  is  not  much  grown,  and 
never  will  grow  any  more ;  but  his  face  has  acquired  a  composed  and 
matured  expression ;  the  painful  rigor  of  the  features  has  almost 
vanished ;  and  a  staid  suit  of  black  helps,  in  a  slight  degree,  to 
carry  off  the  unsightly  outline  of  his  deformity. 

"  Take  this  note,"  said  Mr.  Rawlings,  "to  Captain  Scott 
Dingle  immediately.  If  he 's  out,  you  must  follow  him  and  find 
him,  and  give  it  into  his  own  hands." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

<*  Stay  a  moment.     I  have  visitors  coming  to  dinner  to-day* 
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D  what  I  say  to  you.     Few  people  would  have  kept  you, 
lad  had  you  taught,  atid  brought  up  as  I  have  done/* 
ft  blood  mounted  to  his  face  at  this  allusion  to  his  forloru 
►     He  felt  very  grateful,  but  did  not  know  how  to  say  so. 
ow  you  are  zealous/' 

itiire  on  't,  sir,"  said  Crikey,  brightening  up, 
rinust  also  be  discreet.  Do  exactly  what  1  tell  you,  and 
•Iter  about  any  business  I  employ  you  in^ — that  *s  all. 
after  dinner,  I  will  call  for  the  pen  antl  ink;  wait  with 
band  behind  my  chair,  and  you  will  see  a  gentleman 
r, — observe  his  signature,  so  that  you  will  know  it 
you  understand  ?" 
«ir/* 

well,  let  me  sec  that  you  do  this  careftilly.     Now  go  at 
the  letter/' 

r»  highly  elated  by  this  mark  of  bis  master^s  confidenec 
lly  left  the  room,  when  Lord  Valteline's  card   was  put 
I  HawHngs*  hands. 

p  we  introduce  this  young  nobleman  to  the  reader  it  will 
pary  to  trace  some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
bess  which  brought  bim  to  Yarhon. 
kid  purpose  we  must  revert  to  the  spring  of  1826.  After 
f  delusive  prosperity,  there  came  a  fearful  relapse.  The 
jof  1825  had  burst.  The  whole  population  were  suddenly 
rio  despair  from  a  state  of  hilarious  exultation.     It  was 

rlo  put  a  stop  by  some  means  to  the  expansive  fey^tem 
which  bad  disorganized  the  commercial  world,  and  car- 
JBay  into  the  tranquil  nooks  of  private  life.  The  issue  of 
foney  was  restricted.  The  remedy  turned  out  as  bad  as 
jBse,  and  produced  a  universal  crash.  Bank  after  bank 
^'payment.  Merchants,  traders,  and  people  who  had  laid 
♦  little  savings  in  tempting  investments  for  the  sake  of  a 
Ivance  upon  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest,  were  swept  into 
mon  ruin*  The  incidents  which,  during  this  crisis,  filled 
lomestic  history  of  England  through  every  cranny  of  the 

twere  illustrative  of  every  variety  of  terror,  suspense, 
tal  agony: — the  agitation  with  which  the  daily  news- 
lias  looked  forward  to;  the  whispering  fear  with  wliich 
m  disaster  was  communicated  from  partner  to  partner, 
fcband  to  wife,  from  father  to  son ;  the  wild  commotion 
Ixcbange;  the  chaos  in  the  market-place,  where  men 
ito  each  other's  faces  with  distrust,  and  separated  without 
selling;  the  solitary  watch  of  women,  as  they  waited, 
:iered  nerves,  for  the  tidings  that  might  in  a  single  hour 
Itheir  children  from  affluence  to  beggary ;  the  grouping 

f  people  round  the  winter's  fire,  listening  to  stories  of  the 
t  of  doors  with  wilder  fascination  than  they  had  once 
to  weird  legends,  when  their  gay  hearts  were  touched 
Eiaginary  terrors. 
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through  the  early  part  of  the  panic.  But  the  crush  came  apn 
them  at  Ust,  and  in  their  emergency  they  applied  to  the  Ean  tf 
Dragonfelt,  whose  large  property  in  the  neighbourhood  gave  hk 
a  preponderating  county  interest,  and  the  complete  command  4 
the  borough y  which  he  wielded  through  their  agencjr*  He  «ii 
closely  identified  with  the  house,  had  hea^y  deposits  in  dm 
hands,  which  they  had  no  longer  the  power  to  restore,  and  raid 
be  seriously  damaged  by  their  failure.  These  considentiM^ 
involving  to  a  considerable  extent  the  maintenance  of  his  polilinl 
position,  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  accede  to  their  proponiL 
riic  Bank  of  England  had  refiued  their  paper,  and  thrown  thea 
suddenly  on  the  realization  of  their  own  resources.  This  n- 
quired  time,  and  the  run  for  gold  admitted  of  no  delay.  The 
firm  possessed  valuable  estates,  but  the  attempt  to  turn  thea 
into  cash  would  have  amounted  to  confiscation.  The  only  metH 
of  escape  that  presented  itself  was  to  obtain  a  loan  from  a  Los- 
don  bouse,  on  the  security  of  mortgages  on  certain  freeholds  of 
his  lordship's.  Such  was  the  unavoidable  haste  with  whidi  thii 
measure  was  planned  and  executed,  that  in  the  eagemesi  to 
protect  his  ionisbip  by  something  in  the  shape  of  a  counter- 
security,  he  became  so  entangled  in  the  afiairs  of  the  hank  tha^ 
in  the  opinion  of  the  highest  legal  authorities,  he  was  liable  it 
any  future  time  to  be  brought  in  as  a  partner. 

During  the  four  years  that  elapsed  between  the  date  of  tfab 
arrangement  and  the  visit  of  Lord  ValteUne  to  Richard  Rawlin^ 
many  efforts  had  been  made  to  extricate  the  earl,  but  in  vauk 
And  now  the  bank  was,  a  second  time,  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and 
his  lordship,  with  the  additional  fear  before  his  eyes  of  beiv 
implicated  to  an  indefinite  extent  in  the  failure,  was,  a  second 
time,  called  upon  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

His  lordship  responded  to  the  call  very  grudgingly;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it.     On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  dread  of 
being  dragged  into  the  bankruptcy,  and  on  the  other,  the  humili- 
ation, in  that  event,  of  seeing  i  arlton  seized  upon  by  the  Wbigt» 
who  bad  already  put  him  to  an  enormous  expenditure  in  several 
severely  contested  elections.     He  had  nursed  the  borough  for 
his  son,  who  was  now  just  of  age,  and  ready  to  enter  upon  hii 
parliamentary  responsibility,  with  such  qualifications  as  might  be 
cultivated   through  a  diligent  career  of  profligate  dissipation* 
I'he  struggles  of  the  Liberal  party  to  effect  a  general  reform  in 
the  representation  gave  increased  value,  also,  at  this  juncture,  to 
every  shred  of  political  power  that  yet  remained  in  the  grasp  of 
the  lory  magnates. 

Mr.  Pompey  llagstaffe,  the  present  member  for  Yarlton^  wu 
merely  the  warming  pan  for  Lord  Valteline.  He  was  prepared 
to  accept  the  Cbiltem  Hundreds,  to  turn  his  coat,  or  eat  hie 
uords,  or  do  anything  else  that  might  be  required  of  him  to 
oblige  the  Dragonfelt  family. 

'i  he  project  at  present  ou  foot  for  redeeming  the  affairs  of  the 
bank,  and  rescuing  the  carl  from  imj)cnding  difficulties,  was  the 
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egotiatioii  of  a  loan,  in  which  Lord  Valteliae  was  to  join.    This 

jau  had  been  proposed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  earl  alone ; 

lat  Mr.  'I'om  Chippendale  contrived  to  linger  over  the  papers 

intil  Lord  Valteline  had  passed  his  majority,  and  then  declared 

^at  it  was  impossible  to  effect  the  business  unless  that  young 

gentleoaan  joined  his  father  in  the  security.     These  conditions 

were  oonsidered  harsh  and  stringent;  but  time  pressed,  and  in 

the  last  extremi^  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  was  assented  to, 

and  Lord  Valtehne  handed  over  to  Richard  Rawlings,  as  the 

ftfwn  hgr  whom  the  advance  was  either  to  be  made  or  obtained. 

When  Lord  Valteline  made   his  ap{)earance  in  the  library, 

Eichard  Kawlinga  instantly  recognised  the  *'  sprig  of  nobility " 

vhoie  impatience  had  formerly  attracted  his  notice  in  the  office 

i*  Lioooln'a  Inn  Fields.     He  had  the  same  blase  air,  was  dressed 

'  jplii  the  same  fashionable  negligence,  and  exhibited  the  languid 

Wd  insipid  aspect  of  one  who  had  forestalled  his  constitution, 

fad  exhausted  all  the  sensual  sources  of  enjoyment  by  premature 

iklulgencea.      He  was  accompanied   by  a  remarkably   small, 

^^^t  gentleman,  whose  rapid  motions  and  scintillating  glances, 

^SB'^ested  at  onoe  the  image  of  a  fire- fly.     I'his  little  gentleman 

^*>^  a  short  suimner  over-coat,  and  high-heeled  boots,  carried  a 

Pp^T,  ulver-Jieaded  riding-whip  in  his  hand,  and,  as  he  entered, 

BiOe«i  to  penetrate  every  corner  of  the  apartment  with  a  fierce 

d  scrudmring  look.    His  features  were  sharply  cut  and  minute, 

*    bair  was  jet  black,  his  upper  lip  was  embellished  with  an 

%*^  moustache,  which  he  perpetually  curled  between  his  finger 

^    tikumb,  and  hia  dark  sinister  eyes  flashed  and  gleamed  out 

^^    two  naked  swords.     It  was  evident  that  Lord  Valtcline''s 

K'^^^d  stood  upon  extraordinary  terms  with  himself,  that  he  had 

^  ^Ucb  of  the  spit-fire  in  him,  and  that  he  had  come  down 

*  special"  to  "watch  the  proceedings,"  and  see  that  his  lordship 
«sni*t «  humbugged.'' 

.*'You'ro  Mr.  Kawlings,  I  suppose,"  said  Lord  Valteline, 
^ging  himself  indolently  into  a  chair. 

Richard  bowed. 

**  I  have  brought  my  friend,  Mr.  Pompey  Ragstaire,  with  me," 
coDtiDued  his  lordship,  '*  the  member  for  the  borough.  ile 
^W8  a  devilish  deal  more  about  this  business  than  1  do — and — 

•  '»y,  Ragstaffe,  will  you  talk  to  him — I'm  regularly  done  up;" 
\    'hereupon  bis  lordship  stretched  himself  out  at  full  length,  and 

he^  to  yawn. 

llie  difficulty  was  to  get  Mr.  Ragstaffe  to  stand  still.  lie  had 
^^^^y  penetrated  every  comer  of  the  room,  explored  the  book- 
shelves, and  taken  a  survey  of  the  grounds  out  of  the  window, 
^pon  being  summoned  by  his  lordship,  he  took  up  a  position  at 
'*st,and,  fixing  himself  opposite  to  Mr.  Rawlings,  darted  his  eyes 
"[ton  him  as  if  he  would  run  him  through. 

**  You  know  the  object  of  our  visit?"  said  Mr.  Ragstafle; 
''let  us  understand  each  other.  IJefore  we  go  into  any  juir- 
^^culars,  we  must  be  sali^titd  fiiat  we  are  on  t-afc  gTouut\%.^ 
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This  prefatory  remark  was  wound  up  with  a  short  cough,  Mr. 
Ragstaffe  turning  his  head  at  the  same  moment,  and  exchanging 
a  knowing  wink  with  Lord  Valteline. 

''  The  lender  is  usually  the  party  that  must  be  satisfied  io  that 
respect,  sir,"  replied  Richard  Rawlings. 

"  Satisfied?  Come,  that's  cool,''  cried  Mr.  Ragstaffe,  "with 
such  a  client  as  the  Earl  of  Dragonfelt  in  your  books.  I  should 
like  to  know  if  you  ever  did  business  with  a  man  of  his  rank 
before?" 

"  In  matters  of  business,^'  returned  Richard ;  **  we  hxft 
nothing  to  do  with  a  man's  rank." 

''  Oh  !  of  course  not ! "  cried  Mr.  Ragstaffe,  imitating,  or 
mocking,  the  tone  of  Richard's  voice,  '^  of  course  not,  nor  with 
a  man's  fortune  neither,  1  suppose.  If  you  knew  me,  you  *d  drop 
all  that  sort  of  slang.  I  could  tell  you  some  stories  of  affairs 
I  have  been  engaged  in,  that  would  show  you  whether  I  *m  a 
likely  person  to  be  taken  in.  It  won't  pay,  Mr.  Rawlings.  The 
gentleman  must  get  up  remarkably  early  in  the  morning  that's 
to  do  me.     Eh  !  Valteline  ?  " 

^'  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  my  buck !  **  said  Lord  Valteline. 

*'  Before  we  stir  an  inch  farther,"  resumed  Mr.  Ragstaffe, 
*'  we  must  first  be  satisfied  that  the  money  is  ready." 

''*'  The  amount  is  large,"  said  Richard,  ^*  and  heavy  sacrifices 
must  be  made  to  get  it." 

"  That's  all  a  hum,"  returned  Mr.  Ragstaffe;  "  what  are  your 
sacrifices  to  us  ?  If  it  wasn't  worth  your  while,  you  'd  be  very 
likely  to  lend  us  money — wouldn't  you  ?  Bah  I  1  'm  up  to  that 
kind  of  thing.  It's  no  use  to  try  to  palm  off  such  cant  upon  me. 
Is  it,  Valteline  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  not,  decidedly,"  lisped  Lord  Valteline. 

"  Lord  Valteline,  I  understand,  proposes  to  become  joint- 
security  with  the  Earl,"  said  Richard.     '*  Is  that  so  ?" 

«  D — n  it  I"  exclaimed  Lord  Valteline,  "don't  be  so  infernally 
precise.  Of  course,  I  do.  Come  now,  get  on.  Ragstaffe,  will 
you  talk  to  him,  or  we  shall  be  here  all  day." 

*'  Now,  then,"  said  Mr.  Ragstaffe,  "you  see  his  lordship  is 
willing  to  join  in  the  security.     What  more  do  you  want  ?  " 

<*  It  will  be  necessary,'"  said  Richard,  "  that  we  should  have 
absolute  power  of  sale,  and  that  title-deeds  to  cover  the  mortgage 
should  be  deposited  in  our  hands." 

Mr.  Ragstaffe  glowed  over  hke  a  hot  coal  at  this  announcement 

"  What  the  devil  does  he  mean  ?  "  inquired  Lord  Valteline. 

"  Mean  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Ragstaffe,  "  that  we  're  a  couple  of 
flats-— that 's  all." 

"  Chippendale  never  said  anything  about  title-deeds,"  observed 
his  lordship. 

"  Of  course  he  didn't,"  cried  Mr.  Ragstaffe,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
fury,  prancing  up  and  down  the  room ;  "  it 's  a  trick — a  trick." 
Then,  stopping  short,  and  vehemently  striking  his  boot  with  the 
riding-whip,  as  if  he  were  whetting  it,  preparatory  to  an  experi- 
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out  upon  the  shoulders  of  Richard  Rawlings,  he  demanded — 
Ha?e  you  anything  more  to  say  ?  " 

«•  Nothing  more,"  quietly  responded  Richard,  "  the  rest  is 
ere  matter  of  form.'^ 

••  Then  I  have  only  to  observe  that  we  are  not  the  men  to 
ibmit  to  an  imposition.  Shall  I  tell  you  my  opinion  of  you, 
[r. Rawlings?"  cried  out  Mr.  Ragstaffe,  kindling  up  into  a 
■me,  and  tossing  his  arms  about  like  the  wings  of  a  windmill, 
I  don 't  care  that  for  any  man ;  and  I  tell  you  that,  in  my 
pinion,  you  have  brought  us  down  here  to—  '^ 

Richard  Rawlings  slowly  raised  his  head,  and  looked  the 
petker  full  in  the  face.  ^fr.  Ragstaffe  gulped  the  remainder  of 
M  sentence  with  an  inarticulate  oath. 

••  Very  well,  gentlemen,"  said  Richard,  shutting  up  the  papers ; 
*  there  is  an  end  to  the  business." 

**  Holloa  I  I  say,  that  won^t  do,  old  fellow,"  cried  Lord  Valte- 
ine;  "talk  to  him,  Ragstaffe;  d — n  it  I  you  know  we  mustn't 
h  thrown  out  in  this  way.^' 

*^  Perhaps  his  lordship  is  not  in  a  hurry  for  the  money,""  said 
Richard ;  *'  and  if  he  can  wait  and  look  about  him,  I  dare  say  he 
Bay  get  it  on  his  own  terms.''^ 

"  Wait ! "  exclaimed  his  lordship  ;  "  but  I  can't  wait     Devil 
take  it,  Ragstaffe  !  you  know  we  must  have  the  money  at  once." 
**  If  you  're  so  green  as  to  give  up  the  title-deeds,"  said  Mr. 
Ragstaffe. 

*♦  Pshaw  !  let  him  have  'em.  What  does  it  matter  ?  All  the 
same  a  hundred  years  hence.  1  say,  Rawlings,  if  we  sign  now, 
when  can  we  touch  the  cash  ?  " 

"To-morrow,"  replied  Richard;  "then  lam  to  understand 
that  you  agree  to  the  terms  ?  " 

*'  Oh  !  certainly — d — n  the  terms  I  One  is  always  obliged  to 
agree  to  them.  Never  found  it  otherwise  yet.  Where 's  the 
infernal  document  ?  " 

"It  will  be  ready  for  signature  in  the  evening,*'  said 
Richard. 

"  The  devil ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Valteline  ;  "  and  we  are  to  be 
kept  here  ^ve  or  six  hours  longer.  By  what  excruciating  pro- 
cess can  we  contrive,  Ragstaffe,  to  get  through  the  time  ?  There 
isn't  such  a  thing  as  a  billiard-table  in  this  sink  of  a  place,  is 
there?" 

**I  had  in  some  measure  anticipated  the  inconvenience,  my 
Joni,"  said  Richard  ;  "  and  if  your  lordship  and  Mr.  Ragstaffe 
will  do  me  the  honour  to  dine  with  me,  we  will  do  the  best  we 
can  to  entertain  you." 

"  Dine  with  you  ?  "  responded  his  lordship ;  "  by  Jove  I  that 's 
Dot  so  bad  an  idea.  What  do  you  say,  Ragstaffe?  Do  you 
think  we  can  manage  it  ?  D — n  it !  let  us  dine  with  him.  It 
^111  be  something  new,  that." 

"  It  win  be  something  new,  as  you  say,"  cried  Mr.  Ragstaffe ; 
"devilish  new.     Let  us  take  our  revenge  out  of  his  cVaieU" 
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'I'his  was  the  only  prospect  of  reveoge  that  was  left  to  Mr. 
Tompey  lUgstaife,  aud  he  glittered  over  vith  a  fnll  sense  of  it 
Accordingly,  in  anticipation  of  what  be  and  L4>rd  ValteliDe  called 
*'a  prime  lark,*"  they  took  their  leave  till  dinner-time. 

MrH.  iiawlings  was  thrown  into  a  delicious  flutter  at  the  pro* 
Hpcct  of  entertaining  a  lord  and  a  member  of  Parliament  at  diimer. 
lietwcen  the  toilet  and  the  cuisine^  the  remainder  of  the  day  wm 
passed  in  a  terrible  bustle.  The  servants  were  at  their  wite'  end 
up  and  down  the  stairs,  and  bells  were  ringing  and  voices  scream- 
ing from  the  scullery  to  the  garret  throughout  the  whole  of  diat 
anxious  interval. 

'lliere  was  but  one  guest  more— Captain  Scott  Dingle.  Mn 
lluwlings  ventured  to  remark  that  it  would  be  a  party  of  fife, 
and  o<ld  numbers  were  unlucky.  Couldn't  they  get  a  sixth 
Honicwhcro,  just  to  make  it  even?  But  this  propositioD  wu 
firmly  rejected  by  her  husband.  He  wanted  Dingle  to  witness 
hiH  lor(lKlii[)'8  signature,  and,  knowing  that  Dingle  was  not  to  be 
(fiilciihitcd  iipun  during  the  day-time,  when  he  was  always  taking 
his  ''  roundH,"  and  that  he  could  make  sure  of  him  at  dinner  on 
thit  shortoHt  notice,  he  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  detaining  hii 
lordship  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  own  witness. 

'V\\i\  captain  arrived  first.  He  was  in  high  feather.  When  he 
h^nrncd  that  he  was  to  meet  Lord  Valteline  and  Mr.  Pompej 
Uii^Htatre,  hJH  animal  8j)irits  wont  up  like  a  cork  shot  out  m  a 
chautpugne  bottle.  Mr.  Uawlings  was  careful  not  to  tell  him 
what  lie  wanted  him  for ;  first,  because  he  had  no  freat  rehance 
uj)ou  his  discretion,  and  knew  that  he  would  incontinently  betray 
his  object  by  some  inadvertency ;  and  second,  because,  by  paying 
him  the  compliment  of  an  invitation  on  his  own  account  on  such 
Jill  occuHion,  he  calculated  upon  making  the  most  of  his  social 
talents.  In  fact.  Dingle  was  the  best  man  in  the  range  of  his 
ac([uaintance  for  the  purpose.  Although  a  little  worn  and  crushed 
by  tiuHs  and  divers  experiences  of  life,  he  had  the  air  of  agentle- 
man,  and  had  mixed  with  gentlemen,  and  knew  him  to  adapt 
hiiiiHclf  and  his  pleasantries  to  the  atmosphere  of  high  life, 
especially  in  the  confines  where  it  is  mixed  up  with  some  of  the 
iloleterious  gases  of  promiscuous  intercourse.  He  was  happily 
cut  out  by  taste  and  circumstances  to  shine  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  exclusive  circle  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
vaj»ahondage  of  the  outer  world. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  honestly,  that  the  captain  was  what 
is  called  a  "  loose  tish."  But  the  loose  fishes  are  not  always  the 
worst  fishes.  They  have  sometimes  a  better  flavour,  when  it  is 
skiltully  hrought  out,  than  they  get  credit  for.  There  is  a  great 
ditVerenee  observable  in  the  species.  Lord  Valteline  and  his 
friend  were  remarkably  loose  fish  ;  but  it  would  be  an  un pardon- 
able  injustice  to  the  captain  to  institute  any  comiuirison  between 
thein.  Looseness,  in  his  practice  of  it,  was  a  simple,  flexible, 
id  innocent  negative,  that  danced  attendance  \i\io\\  whatever  the 
oiices  of  the  day  or  night  happened  to  turn  up,  aud  took  things 
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^Bey  came  without  hesitation  or  scruple,  but  with  a  fund  of 
Hriiature  behind  that  generally  put  a  smiling  or  Ibotish  face 
pou  tbem.  The  looseness  of  his  lordship  and  the  meRiber  was  of 
more  active  and  original  character;  it  went  in  search  of  its  own 
licit  pleasures,  and  had  the  means  of  enjoyin/r  costly  sins  i^hich 
M  poor  captain  never  dreamt  of;  had  neither  conscience  nor 
^od-nalure  to  check  or  qualify  its  excesses ;  and  made  an  open 
^sade  against  the  htlle  household  sanctities  which  the  captain, 
»w  and  then,  rather  aflected  to  patronize.  So  far  as  the  theory 
Uk  ^c  captain,  upon  occasion,  could  be  as  accomplished  a 
IPpiiit  as  his  lordship  ;  but  he  conldn^t  afford  to  put  it  into 
factice,  and  had  the  grace  to  submit  to  the  necessity,  and  make 
^e  most  of  it  as  well  as  he  could. 

In  due  time,  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Ragstaffe  made  their 
[ipearaiice,  aj>ologi2ing,  in  a  half-bantering  tone,  for  their  morn- 
dg  costume.  His  lordship  took  in  Mrs,  Kawlinga  to  dinner,  and 
Ion  her  heart  by  expressing  his  astonishment  that  she  should 
kiry  herself  in  the  country  instead  of  coming  to  live  in  London. 
ilbis  led  to  a  conversation  about  London  which  lasted  through 

§the  dinner,  Mrs,  Rawlings  being  very  free  in  her  comments 
Iracechurcli-street,  and  the  high-bred  guests  drawing  her  out 
innocent  criticisms,  at  which  they  laughed  heartily,  to  her 
reat  delight.  She  had  no  notion  that  people  of  their  rank  coidd 
B  so  pleaBADt  and  familiar.  She  had  always  looked  upon  the 
rnlocracy  aa  a  piece  of  grand  brocade,  very  stiff  and  solemn, 
Dd  ataniiing  up  petrified  all  over  with  gems  and  jewels  ;  and  the 
vely  ways  of  these  gentlemen*  who  eat,  and  drank»  and  talked, 
ith  such  a  reUah,  came  upon  her  with  a  double  charm.  At  first 
lie  was  a  little  reserved,  but  then  they  were  so  open  and  hu- 

Croua,  and  became  all  at  once  so  very  intimate  with  her^  tliut 
I  dtatance  rapidly  vanished  between  them^  and  you  would  have 
Igbt,  before  dinner  was  ended,  that  they  had  been  acquainted 
wciT  lives. 
I^'hat  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  the  hotel  you  put  up 
*  inquired  Lord  V'alteline. 
Oh  !  I  *m  sure  I  can't  remember  the  name  of  the  horrid 
ioce/*  replied  Mrs.  liawlings. 

••  What  a  pity  you  didn't  find  your  way  to  the  neighbourhood 
t  Cofent   Garden,*'   said   Mr.  Poinpey    Uagstaife,  with  a  sly 

S'Utire  at   Lord  Valteline ;  "  there  are  some  capital  houses  in 
quarter.'* 
wish  you  could  recomroeud  us  to  one  of  them,''  said  Mrs. 
iogs ;  '*  in  case  we  should  go  to  London  again,  you  know.'' 
••To  be  Bure,"  cried  Ragstaffe;  *'  there  *s  the  Bear,  in  Bow- 
)jmU  ft  highly  respectable  establishment.    Wouldn't  you  recom- 
lend  Mrs.  llawlings  to  try  the  Bear,  Valteline  ? '' 
•*  Moat  oertainlvt"  &aid  his  Lordship. 

•♦  Tbe  Bear  in  Bow-street,"  repeated  Mrs,  Rawlings  ;  **  don't 
imil  thatt  Richard.  We  will  go  there  the  next  time/* 
fhifiit  tkte  London  gentlemen  burst  out  into  a  roar  of  kuglw^T^ 
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ID  which  Mrs.  Rawlings  heartily  joined,  both  of  them  challenging 
her  at  the  same  time  to  a  glass  of  wiae. 

^Fhe  company  were  next  entertained  with  many  amusing 
anecdotes  related  by  Mr.  Ragstaffe  of  his  own  personal  exploits; 
how  he  had  once  jumped  out  of  his  cab,  and  horsewhipped  a 
coalheaver  who  wouldn^t  get  out  of  his  way ;  how,  on  anotber 
occasion,  he  disguised  himself  as  a  countryman,  and  hocusseda 
dozen  farmers  at  the  Grigley  election,  so  that  they  couldn't  oome 
up  to  the  poll ;  how  he  carried  a  suit  in  Chancery  by  going  over 
to  France  after  an  important  witness,  and  bringing  him  bad 
vi  et  armis^  under  the  authority  of  a  pretended  warrant  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  he  had  drawn  up  with  his  own  hand; 
and  many  more  stories  of  a  like  kind  in  which  his  ingenuity  and 
intrepidity  appeared  in  the  most  daring  and  colossal  forms.  No 
man  was  so  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  metropolitan  life,  or  had 
seen  so  much  of  its  intrigues  and  rogueries ;  and,  if  his  ovn 
account  of  himself  might  be  credited,  he  was  a  match  for  any 
lawyer,  dog-stealer,  horse-jockey,  or  hell-keeper  in  the  kiogdoBi 
couldn't  be  beaten  at  billiards  or  ecart^,  was  foremost  in  ereiy 
political  movement  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
familiar  with  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  every  woman  of  nots 
about  town.  In  short,  Mr.  Pompey  Ragstaffe  was  a  man  of 
perpetual  motion  and  universal  genius. 

Captain  Scott  Dingle  made  sundry  attempts  to  shine  at  every 
glimpse  of  an  opening  in  the  shrill  egotism  of  Mr.  Ragstafle; 
but  Ragstaffe  bore  him  down  by  the  sheer  force  of  nervous  ex- 
citement He  had  the  field  to  himself.  Lord  Valteline  merelj 
echoed  his  libertine  aphorisms,  and  attested  the  veracity  of  Im 
statements.  Upon  all  such  points  Lord  Valteline  was  his  dii* 
ciple,  as  Mr.  Ragstaffe  was  the  sycophant  and  hero-worshipper 
of  Lord  Valteline  whenever  his  lordship's  position  and  patrooaga 
came  into  play.  They  reflected  and  sustained  each  other  w- 
mirably,  and  had  been  so  accustomed  to  run  in  couples,  that  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  either  of  them  could  have  done  bis 
work  without  the  help  of  the  other. 

At  length  Mrs.  Rawlings  withdrew,  fairly  dazzled  by  tbe 
necromantic  world  of  London  adventures  Mr.  Ragstaffe  had  nn- 
veiled  to  her,  and  the  gentlemen  were  left  to  themselves. 

"Charming  person,  that,"  exclaimed  Lord  Valteline;  "w 
flattery,  Rawlings,  but  you  're  a  devilish  lucky  fellow." 

"  Suppose  we  drink  her  health  ?  *"  exclaimed  Ragstaffe. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  rejoined  his  lordship;  *'  Mrs.  Rawlings! 
with  a  hip  !  hip !  hurrah  I  and  away  she  goes  ! '' 

The  toast  was  drunk  upstanding,  with  a  riotous  clatter  of 
glasses,  followed  by  a  terrible  thumping  of  the  table,  in  which 
the  captain  vigorously  assisted. 

On  went  the  rattle,  Captain  Dingle  managing  adroitly,  as  tbe 
wine  circulated,  to  show  off  a  little  erudition  on  his  favourite 
subject  of  vintages,  which  entangled  him  in  a  discussion  with 
Mr  Ragstaffe,  who,  up  to  everything  in  the  world,  and  a  little 
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nore^  astonished  tlie  captain  with  some  new  facts,  quite  unknown 
the  Pruinsula,  the  country  of  the  grape,  where  Dingle  had 
ed  up  his  information.  While  they  were  engaged  in  this 
rbiog  debate,  animated  by  incessant  practical  appeals  to  the 
ur  at  issue  between  thera,  Richard  RawUnga  thought  it  a 
opportunity  to  draw  Lord  Valteline's  attention  to  the 
t. 
Perhaps,'"  said  he,  "  your  lordship  would  like  to  look  at  the 
of  agreement  we  were  speaking  of." 
^  You  don^t  expect  me  to  read  all  that  stuff  now?"  cried  his 
bip»  *'  Can't  you  enlighten  me  about  it,  without  asking  me  to 
itf" 
**  Well,  it  is  simply  a  note  of  the  conditions  on  both  sides — 
U9t  aa  I  slated  them  to  you  before  dinner;  and  when  your  lord- 
ip  has  signed  it,  a  deed  will  be  drawn  up  from  it,  which  will 
plete  the  transaction. 

What  the  devil?  must  we  wait  for  the  infernal  lawyers  be- 
we  get  the  money?** 
**  By  no  means"  replied  Richard;  "this  instrument  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  present,  and  as  we  have  already  procured  the 
earVs  assent  in  another  form,  your  lordship,  after  siguing  this 
paper,  can  receive  the  money  in  full  to-morrow/' 
•*  And  no  mistake  ?  **  demanded  his  lordship. 
•*  1  will  give  you  an  order  for  it  at  once  on  Mr.  Chippendale," 
**  You  're  a  trump,  Rawlings,"  exclaimed  the  young  nobleman, 
••here's  your  health,  old  fellow — and  your  wife's  health— and  all 
little  Rawlingses.  I  'm  to  have  an  order  on  Chippendale, 
1  ?  1  '11  take  the  liberty  of  stopping  toll  out  of  it  before  it's 
ed  for  my  venerated  father.  But,  stay  a  minute — I  say, 
taiTe,  just  run  your  eye  over  this  paper,  will  you?  This  is 
thing  we  were  talking  of  this  morning— hem  !  Reg  your 
on/*  he  continued,  addressing  the  captain;  "a  little  private 
u«iness — you  don't  mind,  do  you?  You're  a  devilish  good- 
natured  looking  fellow,  and  1 11  have  a  glass  of  wine  with  you, 
sperial.     What  are  you  drinking?'"* 

Hia  lordship  wheeling  round  to  the  captain,  who,  by  this  time, 
mwB  ready  to  reciprocate  any  act  of  familiarity  that  might  be 
bestowed  upon  him,  engaged  that  valiant  roysterer  in  a  grand 
biccuping  bumper,  dedicated  to  affairs  in  general ;  whilst  Mr. 
Ragatafiet  darting  into  a  chair  next  to  Richard  Rawlings,  made 
-  :--'rnt  show  of  acuteness,  wiih  bated  breath  and  fierce  gesti- 
119,  in  the  dissection  of  the  agreement.  But  as  Richard 
lUwIuigs  refused  to  admit  a  single  alteration,  all  opposition 
was  given  up,  and  RagstafiTe,  taking  credit  to  himself  for  having 
ascertained  the  fact,  whispered  his  lordshij)  that  it  was  all  right, 
and  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  the  act  manual. 

The  bell  was  rung  and  the  pen  and  ink  ordered.  Crikey 
Snaggs,  who  had  watted  for  this  solemn  moment  in  a  state  of  in- 
deacnbable  suspense,  appeared  with  the  necessary  materials,  and 
taking  up  his  station  beliind  his  master's  chair^  planted  l\\%  e^^ 
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full  upon  Lord  Valteline.  There  was  legibly  written  in  those 
fixed  orbs  the  consciousness  of  the  grave  responsibility  he  had 
undertaken,  magnified  to  a  height  of  comical  terror  by  finding 
himself  standing  at  the  elbow  of  a  lord.  To  Crikey  Snaggs,  thii 
was  altogether  the  strangest  and  most  wonderful  scene  he  bad 
ever  beheld.  He  was  fairly  beside  himself  with  curiosity  to  wit- 
ness the  process,  and  when  Lord  Valteline  signed  his  name  with 
a  prodigious  splash  that  covered  half  the  sheet,  poor  Crikey 
couldn  't  help  bursting  out  into  a  sort  of  hysterical  exclamation 
of  astonishmeut.  Richard  instantly  desired  him  to  leave  tbe 
room.  Crikey  thought  that  he  must  have,  somehow,  failed  to  do 
as  he  was  instructed,  and  was  very  miserable  about  it;  but  be 
never  forgot  that  immortal  splash  upon  the  paper. 

*^  Captain  Dingle,"  said  Richard»  *'can  witness  your  lord- 
ship's signature.'' 

Mr.  Uagstaife  demurred,  wanted  to  sign  it  himself  but  was 
overruled  on  the  ground  of  his  political  connection  with  tbe 
family ;  and  Dingle,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  instrument, 
and  hoping  it  wasn't  a  bill  stamp,  wrote  his  name  at  full  length 
with  an  elaborate  tail  of  flourishes  improvised  in  honour  of  the 
occasion. 

In  consideration  thereof,  the  captain  proposed  a  bishop^ 
which,  being  uproariously  seconded,  was  accordingly  put  into 
forward  preparation,  Mr.  Ragstafie,  who  knew  how  to  do  every 
thing  better  than  everybody  else,  taking  the  manufacture  of  it 
into  his  own  hands,  and,  by  way  of  showing  off  his  accomplish- 
ments in  the  art,  calling  for  certain  ingredients  which  had  never 
before  been  known  to  enter  into  its  composition.  We  are  sorry 
we  cannot  supply  our  readers  with  Mr.  Ragstaffe's  compound  re- 
ceipt for  a  bishop ;  but  probably  they  will  not  consider  it  an  irre- 
parable loss  when  we  add  that  after  an  hour's  indulgence  in  tbe 
delectable  mixture.  Lord  Valteline  declared  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  walk  home  to  London,  unluckily  stumbling  over  a 
chair  in  the  attempt,  and  Mr.  Pompey  Ragstaffe,  who  stood  to 
his  gun  with  extraordinary  pomp  of  valour  at  the  beginning, 
fell  fast  asleep  with  his  head  on  the  table,  and  was  obliged  to 
be  carried  out  to  a  postchaise,  which  had  waited  full  three  houn 
at  the  door  for  Mr.  Rawlings'  London  visitors. 
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now    SIMON    8UOOS    "RAISED    JACK. 
BY  AN   ALABAMAN. 


'ktil  Simuii  entered  bi»  aeventeenth  year,  lie  lived  with  tii8  father, 
old  '*  bard  bhell"  Baptist  preacher,  who,  ihowgh  very  pious  and 
lorkably  austere,  was  very  avaricious.  The  old  man  reared  hig 
jra^-or  endeavoured  to  do  su — according  to  the  gtrictest  requisition 
the  moral  law.  But  he  lived,  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  in 
le  Georgia,  which  was  then  newly  settlml ;  and  Simon,  whose 
from  the  time  he  was  a  '*  tihirt-tail  boy,"  were  always  too  sharp 
his  father's,  contrived  to  contract  all  the  coarse  vices  incident  to 
li  a  region.  He  btole  his  mother'^  roostera  to  (i^lit  them  at  Bob 
ith's  ^Kery  ;  and  his  father's  plough-horses,  to  enter  them  in 
ittarter"  matches  at  the  same  place.  He  pitched  dollars  with  Bob 
bimaelf,  and  could  *'  beat  him  into  diJI-rags"  whenever  it  came 
turement.  To  crown  his  accoo>pUt*hment,  Simon  was  tip-top 
le  of  ''  <*ld  sledge/*  which  was  the  fashionable  game  of  that 
wraa  early  initiated  in  the  mystery  of  '*  stocking  the  pajiera." 
icion^  habits  of  Simon  were,  of  course,  u  sore  trouble  to  his 
r,  Elder  Jedediah.  He  reasoned,  he  counselled,  he  remonstrated, 
Isahed,  bat  Simon  was  irreclaimable. 

One  day  the  simple-minded  old  man   came  rather  unexpectedly  to 

field  where  he  had  left  Simon  and  Beuj  and  a  negro  boy  named 

II,  at  work,     Ben  was  still   following  his  plough,  but  Simon  and 

li  were  in   a  fence-corner   very  earnestly  engaged  at  **  seven-up.** 

courw  the  game  was  instantly  suspendetl,  as  soon  as  they  spied  the 

man  sixty  or  seventy  yards  o(f»  striding  towards  tbem. 
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It  was  evidently  a  "  gone  case "  with  Simon  and  Bill ;  but  our 
hero  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Putting  the  cards  into  om 
pocket,  be  coolly  picked  up  the  small  coins  which  constituted  tke 
stake,  and  fobbed  them  in  the  other,  remarking,  "  WeU,  BiU,  thii 
game '»  blocked ;  we  'd  as  well  quit." 

"  But,  ^lassa  Simon,"  remarked  the  boy^  "half  dat  money 't  miae. 
An't  you  g\dne  to  lemme  hab  'em  ?  " 

"  db,  never  mind  the  monev,  BiU  ;  the  old  man  's  coing  to  taketbe 
liark  off  both  of  us ;  and  besides,  with  the  hand  I  heJt  when  we  qniti 
I  should  'a  beat  you  and  won  it  all  any  way." 
'     <  Well,  but,   Massa   Simon,   we  nebber   finish   de  game,  and  de 
rule— ." 

"  Go  to  the  deul  with  vour  rule,"  said  the  impatient  Simon ;  "doalt   2 
vou  see  daddy  's  right  down  upon  us,  with  an  armful  of  hickorici?  ^ 
t  tell  you  I  belt  notbin'  bat  trumps,  and  could  'a  beat  the  horns  off  tf    j 
a  billy'-goiit.  Don't  that  satisfy  you?    Somehow  or  nother  you  're  d^  ^ 
hard  to  please !  "     About  this  time  a  thought  struck  Simon,  and,  in  i  '"^ 
low  tune  (fur  by  this  time  the  Reverend  Jedediah  was  close  at  hand) 
he  continued,  "  But  may  be  daddy  don't  know,  righi  dotrn  tvre,  whit 
we've  been  doin*.    Let's  try  him  with  a  lie — ^'twon't  hurt  no  war  i 
let 's  tell  him  we  've  been  playin'  mumble-peg." 

Bill  was  perforce  compelled  to  submit  to  this  inequitable  adjustmeni  . 
of  his  claim  uf  u  share  of  the  stakes ;  and,  of  course,  agreed  to  the  - 
game  uf  mumble-peg.  All  this  was  settled,  and  a  peg  driven  in  the  . 
gruund,  slyly  and  hurriedly,  between  Simon's  legs,  as  he  sat  on  the  ; 
ground,  just  as  the  old  man  reached  the  spot.  He  carried  under  hh  . 
left  urm  several  neatlv-trimmed  sprouts  of  formidable  length,  while  ii  . 
his  left  hand  he  held  one  which  he  was  intently  engaged  in  divestiif 
of  its  superfluous  twigs. 

"  Soho !  youngsters!— ,yoii  in  the  fence-comer,  and  the  crop  in  tht 
grass !     What  saith  the  Scriptur',  Simon  ?  '  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  slo^    . 
gard,'  and  so  forth  and  so  on.     What  in  the  round  creation  of  the 
yearth  have  you  and  that  nigger  been  a-doin'?  " 

Bill  shook  with  fear,  but  Simon  was  cool  as  a  cucumber,  and 
answered  his  father  to  tlie  effect,  that  they  had  been  wasting  a  little 
time  in  a  game  of  mumble-peg. 

"Mumble- peg!  mumble-peg!"  repeated  old  Mr.  Suggs,  "whit'i 
that  ?  " 

Simon  explained  the  process  of  rooting  for  the  peg ;  how  the 
operator  got  upon  his  knees,  keeping  his  arms  stiff  by  his  side,  leaned 
forward,  and  extracted  the  peg  with  his  teeth. 

•*  St)  you  git  upon  if  our  knees,  do  you,  to  pull  up  that  nasty  little 
stick  !  you  'd  better  git  upon  'em  to  ask  mercy  for  your  sinfttl 
Kouls,  and  for  a  dyin*  world.  But  let 's  soe  one  o'  you  git  the  peg  np 
now." 

The  first  impulse  of  our  hero  was  to  volunteer  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  his  worthy  sire,  but  a  glance  at  the  old  man's  countenance 
changed  his  "  notion,"  and  he  remarked  that  "  Bill  was  a  long  ways 
the  best  hand."  Bill,  who  did  not  deem  Simon's  modesty  an  ooMi 
favouroble  to  himself,  was  inclined  to  reciprocate  compliments  with 
his  young  master  ;  but  a  gesture  of  impatience  from  the  old  man  eel 
him  instantly  upon  his  knees ;  and,  bending  forward,  be  essayed  le 
lay  hold,  with  his  teeth,  of  the  peg,  which  Simon,  just  at  thai 
moment,  very  wickedly  puslied  half  an  inch  further  down.  Juit  ai 
the  breeches  and  hide  of  the  boy  were  stretched  to  the  uttermost,  old 
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Iffr.  Suggs  brought  down  his  longest  hickory,  with  both  hands,  upon 
ike  precise  spot  where  the  tension  was  greatest.  With  a  loud  yell« 
ffill  lounged  forward,  upsetting  Simon,  and  rolled  in  the  grass,  rub- 
hing  the  castigated  part  with  fearful  energy.  Simon,  though  over- 
kfarown,  was  unhurt ;  and  he  was  mentally  complimenting  himself 
■pon  the  sagacity  which  had  prevented  his  illustrating  the  same  of 
Mumble-peg,  for  the  paternal  amusement,  when  his  attention  was 
■KBted  by  that  worthy  person's  stooping  to  pick  up  a  card,  upon 
iHiich  Simon  had  been  sitting,  and  which,  therefore  had  not  gone 
with  the  rest  of  the  pack  into  his  pocket.  The  simple  Mr.  Suegs 
kid  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  pasteboard  abomination  called  cards  ; 
ud  though  he  decidedly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  was  one, 
ki  was  by  no  means  certain  of  the  fact.     Had  Simon  known  this, 

t would  certainly  have  escaped ;  but  he  did  not.     His  father,  as- 
ling  the  look  of  extreme  sapiency  which  is  always  worn  by  the 
iMOTogator  who  does  not  desire  or  expect  to  increase  his  knowledge 
ly  his  questions,  asked,— 
•  "  What 's  this,  Simon  ?  " 

''The  Jack  a  dimunts,"  promptly  responded  Simon,  who  gave  up  all 
«i  ktt  after  thh  faux  pas, 

*'  What  was  it  doin'  down  thar,  Simon,  my  sonny  ?  "  continued  Mr. 
4igD,  in  an  ironically  affectionate  tone  of  voice. 
^  *I  had  it  under  my  leg  thar,  to  make  it  on  Bill^  the  first  time  it 
4hm  trumps,"  was  the  ready  reply. 

"^  "What's  trumps?*'  asked  Mr.  Suggs,  with  a  view  of  arriving  at 
ykn  import  of  the  word. 

''Nothin'  an't  trumps  now,"  said  Simon,  who  misapprehended  his 
fttber's  meaning — "  but  clubs  was,  when  you  come  along  and  busted 
mp  the  game." 

A  part  of  this  answer  was  Greek  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Suggs,  but  a 
yvtion  of  it  was  full  of  meaning.  They  had,  then,  most  unquestion- 
aUv  been  "  throwing  "  cards,  the  scoundrels !  the  **  oudacious  "  little 
kdlions! 

•*  To  the  *  Mulberry,*  with  both  on  ye !  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  old 
SMO,  sternly.  But  the  lads  were  not  disposed  to  be  in  a  "  hurry/'  for 
*'tbe  Mulberry  "  was  the  scene  of  all  formal  punishment  administered 
tdoring  work  hours  in  the  field.  Simon  followed  his  father,  however ; 
kftt  made,  as  he  went  along,  all  manner  of  "  faces  "  at  the  old  man's 
\mk,  gesticulated  as  if  he  were  going  to  strike  him  between  the 
vlMolders  with  his  fists ;  and  kicking  at  him  so  as  almost  to  touch  his 
<Mt-tail  with  his  shoe.  In  this  style  they  walked  on  to  the  mulberry 
iRe,  in  whose  shade  Simon's  brother  Ben  was  resting. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  during  the  walk  to  the  place  of 
Miithment,  Simon's  mind  was  either  inactive,  or  engaged  in  suggest- 
ing the  grimaces  and  contortions  wherewith  he  was  pantomimically 
expressing  his  irreverent  sentiments  towards  his  father.  Far  from  it. 
The  movements  of  his  limbs  and  features  were  the  mere  workings  of 
kibit — ^the  self-grinding  of  the  corporeal  machine — for  which  his 
IMioning  half  was  only  remotely  responsible.  For  while  Simon's 
penon  was  thus,  on  its  own  account,  "  making  game  "  of  old  Jedediah, 
■is  wits,  in  view  of  the  anticipated  flogging,  were  dashing,  springing, 
koonding,  darting  about  in  hot  chase  of  some  expedient  suitable  to  the 
iceeaiities  of  the  case — much  after  the  manner  in  which  puss,  when 
Betty,  armed  with  the  broom,  and  hotly  seeking  vengeance  for  the 
pantry  robbed  or  room  defiled,  has  closed  upon  her  ine  garret  doot% 
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and  windows,  attempts  all  sorts  of  imponible  euti»  uwucj  dovn  M 
laNt  in  the  corner,  with  panting  aide  and  glaring  ere,  crhanslfd  aai 
defenceless.  Our  unfortunate  hero  could  devise  nocbing  by  wbich  k 
could  reasonably  expect  to  escape  the  hearj  blows  of  bis  frtbor. 
Iliivin;^  arrived  at  this  conclusion  and  the  "Alolberrj"  about  the 
same  time,  he  Htood  with  a  dogged  look,  awaiting  tbe  issue. 

'I'he  old  man  Suggs  made  no  remark  to  anj  one  wbile  be  wh 
M'iziiig  Hill — a  process  which,  though  by  no  means  nord  to  Sim, 
Mfemed  to  excite  in  him  a  sort  of  painful  interest.  He  watched  it 
cloMffly,  m  if  to  learn  the  precise  mshion  of  his  £stber's  knot;  sad 
wlitrn  ut  luHt  Dili  was  strung  up  a-tiptoe  to  a  limb,  and  tbe  whippiag 
coinrnencitd,  Simon's  eye  followed  every  movement  of  bis  fiitber'ssrm; 
iind  iiH  each  blow  descended  upon  the  bare  shoulders  of  bis  sable  friend 
hin  own  liody  writhed  and  "wriggled**  in  involuntary  sympathy. 

"  It  'h  the  devil ! "  said  Simon  to  himself,  "  to  take  sucb  s  waUopb' 
us  tlint.  Why  the  old  man  looks  like  be  wants  to  git  to  tbe  boUer,  if 
ho  could — rot  his  picter!  It's  wuth,  at  tbe  least,  fifty  cents— je-e> 
ininy,  how  thai  hurti— yi%  it's  wuth  three-quarters  of  a  dollar tt 
tttki;  that  'ere  lickin' !  Wonder  if  I  *m  '  predestinated/  as  old  Jed*- 
diiih  Hays,  to  get  the  feller  to  it  ?  Lord,  how  daddy  blows !  I  do  wiik 
to  (hul  he'd  burnt  ri^ht  open,  the  darn'd  old  deer-fsce!  If  'twin't 
for  Hen  lielpin' him,  I  b'lieve  I'd  eive  the  old  dog  a  tussel  when  it 
coiueH  fur  my  turn.  It  couldn't  make  the  thing  no  wuss,  if  it  didnt 
make  it  no  better.  'Drot  it !  what  do  boys  have  daddies  for,  any  bow? 
'Tiiint  for  nuthin'  but  jist  to  beat  'em  and  work  'em,— There  *s  soow 
use  ill  mammies — I  kin  poke  my  finger  right  in  the  old  'oman's  eje, 
and  keep  it  thar,  and  if  I  say  it  ain't  thar,  she  '11  aay  'tain't  tbar,  ts» 
I  wifih  she  was  here  to  hold  daddy  off.  If  'twa'n't  so  far  I  *d  hoUcr 
for  her,  any  how.     How  she  would  cling  to  the  old  feller's  coat  tail!" 

Mr.  Jedediah  Suggs  let  down  Bill,  and  untied  him.  Approachii^ 
Simon,  whoso  coat  was  off,  "Come,  Simon,  son,"  said  he,  "cross  then 
liundH,  I  'ni  gwine  to  correct  you." 

"  It  aint  no  use,  daddy,"  said  Simon. 

'*  Why  so,  Simon  ?  " 

"  JuHl  liekiise  it  aint.  I  'm  gwine  to  play  cards  as  long  as  I  lire. 
When  I  go  off  to  myself,  I  'm  gwine  to  make  my  livin'  by  it  So 
what  'h  the  use  of  beatin'  me  about  it  ?  " 

Old  Mr.  Suggs  groaned,  us  he  was  wont  to  do  in  the  pulpit,  at  this 
display  of  Simon's  viciousness. 

"  Snnon,"  said  he,  **  you  're  a  poor  ignunt  creetur.  You  don't  know 
notliin' and  you've  never  been  no  whars.  If  I  was  totumyoaoffi 
you  'd  starve  in  a  week  " — 

'*  I  wish  you  *d  try  me,"  said  Simon,  "  and  jist  see  I  *d  win  mow 
money  in  a  week  than  you  can  make  in  a  year.  There  aint  nobodf 
rounfi  here  kin  make  seed-corn  off  o'  me  at  cards.  I  'm  rale  smart," 
he  added,  with  great  emphasis. 

"  Simon  !  Simon  I  you  poor  unlettered  fool.  Don't  you  know  tbit 
all  card-players,  and  chicken-fighters,  and  horse- racers,  go  to  hell^ 
You  crack-brained  creetur'  you  !  And  don't  you  know  that  them  thst 
])lay  cards  always  lose  their  money,  and  " — 

"  Who  wins  it  all  then,  daddy  ?  "  asked  Simon. 

"  Shet  your  mouth,  you  imperdent,  slack-jaw'd  dog.  Your  daddy's 
a-tryin'  to  give  you  some  good  advice,  and  you  a-pickin'  up  his  wordi 
that  way  !  I  know'd  a  young  man  once,  when  1  lived  in  Ogletharp, 
as  went  down  to  Augusty  and  sold  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  oottos 
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acl«ly,  and  some  o*  tlii*m  gambollcrs  jr^t  Kirn  tn  tlrinkirr,*  und 
i  **!^  J^''*f  night   he  was   with   *eni   they  got  every  cent  of  his 

'*'if'hey  coaldn't  git  my  money  in  a  fpw4r/*  said  Simon.  "Anyhody 
I  git  the%e  here  jrreen  fellows'  money  ;  them  's  the  sort  I  *ni  j^-gwitie 
iratch  for,  myself.  Here  "s  what  kin  fix  the  p^peri*  jii.t  about  as 
m  as  anybody." 

*  Well,  it  *»  no  iise  to  argify  about  the  matter,"  anid  old  Jedediah  ; 
Wh^H  nasth  the  «criptiir*  ?  *  He  that  begetleth  a  fool,  doeth  it  to  his 
row/  Ifence,  Simon,  v«u  're  a  poor,  miserable  fool ! — so,  cross 
»  handtt ! "  ' 

**  You'd  ji«t  as  well  not,  dsiddy.  1  tell  you  I  *m  gwine  to  follow 
tfln'  cards  for  a  liWn*,  and  what's  the  use  o*  bangin'  a  feller  nbuut 

*  I'm  ax  smart  an  any  of 'em,  and  Bob  Smith  sayn  them  Augusty 
lefs  c^n't  make  rent  off  o*  me." 

Reverend  Mr.  Suggs  had^  once  in  his  life^  gone  to  Augusta ; 
ent  of  travel  which  in  those  days  was  a  lillle  unuBual.  His 
lion  among  his  neighbours  wa8  considerably  increased  by  the 
nee,  as  he  had  all  the  benefit  of  the  popular  inference,  that 
an  could  risit  the  city  of  Augusta  without  acquiritig  a  va^t 
perioritv  over  all  his  untravelled  neighbours,  in  every  department  of 
iman  knowledge.  Mr,  Suggs,  then,  very  naturally  felt  ineffably 
iignaot  that  an  individual  wW  had  never  seen  a  collection  of  human 
bitations  larger  than  a  h>g>house  village — an  individual,  in  short,  no 
bttror  better  than  Bob  Smith — should  venture  to  express  an  o[>iniou 
Aepming  the  manners,  customs,  or  anything  else  appertaining  to,  or 
ftoy  wise  connected  with,  tlie  uhima  Thuie  of  back-woods  Cteorgians. 
b«r«  were  two  propositions  which  witnessed  their  own  truth  to  the 
ilid  of  i^Ir.  Suggs^the  one  was,  that  a  man  who  had  never  been  at 
ugustn,  could  not  know  anything  about  the  city,  or  any  place  or 
ything  ehi^  ;  the  other,  that  one  who  had  been  there  must,  of  necen- 
y»  be  not  only  well-informed  as  to  all  things  connected  with  the 
Ly  Itself,  but  perfectly  au  fait  upon  all  subjects  whatsoever,  it  was 
erefbrv  in  a  tone  of  mingled  indignation  and  contempt  that  he 
pUed  to  the  last  remark  of  Simon. 

^Boh  Smith  nays,  does  he?  And  who's  Bo6  Smith  ?  Much  does 
ihSmiik  know  about  Augusty  1 — he's  been  thur,  I  reckon  ?    Slipped 

yafly  some  mornin'  when  nobody  warn't  nolicin*,  and  got  buck 
jre  night  J  It '»  ow/y  a  hundred  »iud  fifty  mile.  Oh,  yes,  BtiO  Smif/t 
lows  all  a)M>ut  it!  /  don't  know  nothin*  about  it!  /  au't  never 
to  Augosty  ;  I  couldn't  find  the  road  thar,  1  reckon — ha  !  bn  ! 
b6 — Smi — th  !  The  eternal  slink  t  if  he  was  only  to  see  one  o*  them 
IC  gentlemen  in  Augusty,  with  his  fine  broad-cloth  and  bell-crown 
it»  and  sboe-bouts  a^shinin'  like  silver,  he  'd  take  to  the  w<x>ds  and 
'^  *  '-T^'clf  a-runnin\  Bob  Smith  I  that's  whar  all  your  devlement 
im,  Simon/' 

'  ii  »ti  Smith 's  as  good  as  anybody  else,  1  judge  ;  and  a  heap 
After  thwi  aome-  He  showed  me  how  to  cut  Jack,"  continued 
BMici,  ''and  that 's  more  than  some  people  can  do  if  they  have  been 

Anffufty/' 

"  If  Bob  Smith  kin  do  it/'  said  the  old  man,  ''  I  kin  too.  I  don't 
kow  it  by  that  name;  but  if  it's  book  knowledge  or  plain  senHe» 
d  Bi>b  kin  do  it,  it's  reasonable  to  s'pose  that  old  Jud'dtah  Suggs 
m't  be  bothered  bad.    Is  it  any  ways  similyar  to  the  rule  of  thnni 
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r-::r'.  di^dy.  but  not  adzactly/'  said  Simon,  drawing  i 
is  7^.vkr:  :o explain.  "  Now,  daddy/'  he  proceeded,  "yob 
Sft'-c  :"::sc  *^r*  fy-r  ciri>  i*  whit  we  cill  the  Jacks.  Well,  now,ihf 
:,■:•:■  !k  ::  ir.-.i  _  uie  the  iKsok  and  mix  *em  all  up  together,  I'll  take 
:r  1  -\;>sc-l  tV:ci  i.^t-  ;L::d  the  bottom  one  of  them  I  take  off  will  be 
.".  i  . :  \i  i   «  i*:£s. 

>..  :    T-  \  iz:  f->;  r  "  said  Jededi;ih. 

.\  - .    •    1  =  c  : -  see  b.it  the  hack  of  the  top  one«  when  you  goto 


« \ » 


A   ..  :>;;  :*:^-».*  il.  ;:*:  i^  like  as  kin  be?  "  said  the  senior  Siigg<, 

>-  -v     i,  1'.  •  :■  -.-:>:->.■  ssiid  Simon. 

'.     ,-i  ■  ;    :<    i.ut-  >:-:.=."   ol:«>erved   the   old  man,    with  grwt 

'.N  :   >:   :>  X      ;    •.:.  izi  so  kia  I." 

1 .  ^  i^  •  -^:-  r    S  •-"  -  :  thir  in't  a  man  in  Augusty,  nor  on  the 
«.■  ■        .  • ,     ;■  V-:  ■ .  -/-*  i:  \.'z  iv?  ii '.  " 

V* ..  .    .    s.  .:  .  --  .'<;r-.\  "  e:  vvHi  '11  bet  me — ." 

\V  • .:         :.  .  :.ir-c  .li  Mr.  S-ifgS  "'  ^^',  did  you  say  ?  "  »nd  be 
,-.;■,'  /.  .■;.   I   -•-■  r.--   ivT.'s*  Siaioa's  shoulders — "  me,  Jed'iliab 

>.  <^^    :    .:  >  ,vf  ■    "  '.i:^-  L-  r.-'s  Nirvice  these  twenty  yenrs — w*  bet. 
\  ,  ■..      :>'.%    K  N>  ■     :r'  •  ■■  .  .1^  V— 

•  I  .-.  /.  ■  ;  jL-   :  •  xi    :  -.r.!  liiiv ;  im  wim't  what  I  meant  adzactly. 
I  '."i"   ::-*>■:    .:  i:"  ■.  .*.  i    ct  u:c  o'S  from  this  here   maulin'  yuu 
o\\.-  •/...   ..■•.■.  ....      .      ^^::.'h"  cf  1  cut  Jack,  I  'd  give  t/ou  all  ibis 

lor,  >•- ^4r     c:    *   :  .i    :— :h^:  *    ill.      To   be  sure,   I  allers  knowd 
«'.  .  \\ .'•.".•..■:  '. 
i^..*    Mr.  >.:-;>   «--^^:-.:u«•I  :je  cxic:   amount  uf  the  silver  wbidi 
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,  ■.■....'■  ".  ■  :  ::■  .■  i.  'c.ihiru  vouch,  for  inspection.  He  also, 
•.:■<.■  ■■.:.;■■;. .  c*.-..".v.r\v!  ::.:  >i:::  .\-.:::  i:-.  imaginary  one,  the  supjHistd 
\.;"..v'  kT  -i  vvr:.i:  •  I::/.- ■.-.  :v:-. . .  cj^Ud  "  Bunch."'  which  he  had  bougbl 
t\':  ".;  N  ■•  .'"..i  VI  .■■:•  i-.:  >  <.;  i;v  :*.d:::^.  and  which  had  sent  the  old 
l.iJ.\  ■:•.:.»  .;  tV.  vv-.-r  .i'r :  t  ■^->;.i::d  or.-y.  lime  >he  had  ever  mounted 
Vi::'.  An  \'c  «tf  ji-vd  :l:tf  v*  -jli  o:  *:>tfr  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Suggs  also 
c:u:c,iu  urvd  :."  .i.:A'.>c  '.1:^  j.  v.-i.::er  ^.-t  the  transaction  projKwed  by 
S:'.-.'.>'\  ■  I:  >i.r:  .  '..  .'.: »  ."  Ic  ::o:h:::'  but  pvin',  no  way  it  kin  be 
t\\t>:cd.  ■  :w  :v*.::-.v.Lrxv.  :.•  r.-ux:!:".  ■■  I  v^-'r  he  can't  do  it)  so  there's 
Uv^  rv-k.  N\":ui :.::.  kt*>  le::::."  -  Tl:e  rc>k.  It's  ao:!e>sided  business, 
and  I  M  -ix:  U-:  b:-^*.  jr-.ve  :"^  .-.'.1  U:>  :::oney,  and  that '11  put  ail  hi$ 
w'.'id  >:vrt:;;'  ::otv:-.s  ou:  y-i  't:>  h«.ad. ' 

••  N\"i".l  you  stav.d  ::.  Jad^iy  -  "  .la-'sicd  Siir.on,  by  ""ay  of  waking  the 
old  man  u:*.  "You  :vo:;j::-.t  a>  we'.!,  f'r  the  whippin*  won't  do  you 
no  ^vkhI  ;  ar.d  as  for  H.::u-h.  koIkV-v  .ib.^ut  the  plantation  won't  ride 
him  but  mo. " 

••  Sin'.on,"  replied  the  o!d  '.i^aa.  ■  I  asiree  to  it.  Your  old  daddy  i* 
in  a  close  i>!act'  aU'Ut  pay::;"  for  Lis  land  :  and  this  here  money — it'> 
jist  eleven  dollars,  iackirj;  .f  t-ver.iv-rive  cents  —  will  help  out 
miijhtily.  But  miaJ,  Sixoii.  ef  .iiiythind:  's  said  about  this  hereafter, 
remember  you  giii:  me  the  n;..:iev.' ' 

*•  \'ery  well,  daddy,  aud  ef  the  ihitii:  works  up  in>tid  o'  d.iwn.  I 
'.spuse  we  '11  >ay  ytiu  ^'ive  ' *.   Bu'icli— rli  r  "" 

'•  You  Wont  never  U-  iri»uiiL-d  to  tell  li«»a  thiv  c-»me  by  B^ucli  : 
■he  thing's  agin  natur.  .md  can't  Le  li'i.e.     What  .-Ii  Jeddioli  Sujii^ 
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he  knows  as  good  as  anybody.     Oive  me  them  fixaments, 
■non." 

Onr  hero  handed  the  cards  to  his  father,  who,  dropping  the  plough- 
wm  ^th  which  he  had  intended  to  tie  Simon's  hands,  turned  his  back 
^^wt  individual,  in  order  to  prevent  his  witnessing  the  operation  of 
unmg.  He  then  sat  down,  and  very  leisurely  commenced  shuffling 
m  cards,  makingj  however,  an  exceedingly  awkward  job  of  it. 
•stiTe  iingi  and  queens  jumped  from  his  hands,  or  obstinately 
ifiised  to  slide  into  the  company  of  the  rest  of  the  pack.  Occa- 
onally,  a  sprightly  knave  would  insist  on  facing  his  neighbour;  or, 
waing  his  edge  against  another's,  half  double  himself  up,  and  then 
kip  away.  But  elder  Jedediah  perse veringly  continued  his  attempts 
9  anbdue  the  refractory,  while  heavy  drops  burst  from  his  forehead. 
Old  ran  down  his  cheeks.  All  of  a  sudden  an  idea,  quick  and  pene- 
feiting  as  a  rifle-ball,  seemed  to  have  entered  the  cranium  of  the  old 
■m.  He  chuckled  audibly.  The  devil  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Suggs 
m  impromptu  '*  stock,"  which  would  place  the  chances  of  Simon, 
ihaady  sufficiently  slim  in  the  old  man's  opinion,  without  the  ranf^e  of 
fiwbility.  Mr.  Suggs  forthwith  proceeded  to  cull  out  all  the  ptcter 
Mrds,  so  as  to  be  certain  to  include  the  Jacks,  and  place  them  at  the 
iMtom,  with  the  evident  intention  of  keeping  Simon's  fingers  above 
Ane  when  he  should  cut.  Our  hero,  who  was  quietly  looking  over 
lb  father's  shoulders  all  the  time,  did  not  seem  alarmed  by  this  dis- 
puitkm  of  the  cards ;  on  the  contrary,  he  smiled  as  if  he  felt  perfectly 
asfident  of  success,  in  spite  of  it. 

"Now,  daddy,"  said  Simon,  when  his  father  had  announced  himself 
ifiidy,  "  narry  one  of  us  ain't  got  to  look  at  the  cards  while  I  'm  a 
eattm' ;  if  we  do,  it  '11  spile  the  conjuration." 
"Vervwell." 

"  And  another  thing — you  've  got  to  look  me  right  dead  in  the  eye, 
dsddy— will  you  ?  " 
"  To  be  sure — to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Suggs  ;  "  fire  away." 
Simon  walked  up  close  to  his  father,  and  placed  his  hand  on  the 
psck.  Old  Mr.  Suggs  looked  in  Simon's  eye,  and  Simon  returned  the 
look  for  about  three  seconds,  during  which  a  close  observer  might  have 
detected  a  suspicious  working  of  the  wrist  of  the  hand  on  the  cards, 
hut  the  elder  Suggs  did  not  remark  it. 

" Wake  snakes!  day  s  a-breakin' !  Rise  Jack  !  "  said  Simon,  cutting 
Ittlf-a-dozen  cards  from  the  top  of  the  pack,  and  presenting  the  face  of 
the  bottom  one  for  the  inspection  of  his  father. 
It  was  the  Jack  of  Hearts  ! 

Old  Mr.  Suggs  staggered  back  several  steps,  with  uplifted  eyes  and 
baods! 
"  Marciful  master  1 "  he  exclaimed,  "  ef  the  boy  ain't  I  well,  how  in 

the  round  creation  of  the 1     Ben  did  you  ever !  to  be  sure  and 

ttrtin,  Satan  has  power  on  this  yearth ! "  and  Mr.  Suggs  groaned  in 
heavy  bitterness. 

"  You  never  seed  nothin'  like  that  in  Augustjf,  did  ye,  daddy  ?  " 
uked  Simon,  with  a  malicious  wink  at  Ben. 

"  Simon,  how  did  you  do  it  ?  "  queried  the  old  man,  without  noticing 
his  son's  question. 

"  Do  it,  daddy  ?  Do  it  ?  'Tain't  nothin'.     I  done  it  jest  as  easy  as— 
ihootin'." 

Whether  this  explanation  was  entirely.  «r  in  any  degree,  satisfactory 
to  the  perplexed  mind  of  the  elder  Jedediah  Suggs,  cannot,  attei  «ie 
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lapse  of  time  which  has  intervened,  be  sufficientljr  aaoertained.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  pressed  the  inyestigation  no  farther,  hot 
merely  requested  his  son  Benjamin  to  witness  the  fact  that,  in  coo- 
sideration  of  his  love  and  affection  for  his  son  Simon,  and  in  order  to 
furnish  the  donee  with  the  means  of  leaving  that  portion  of  the  sttte 
of  Georgia,  he  bestowed  upon  him  the  impracticable  pony,  "  Bunch." 

"  Jist  so,  daddy  ;  jist  so ;  I  '11  witness  that.  But  it  minds  me 
mightily  of  the  way  mammy  give  old  Trailler  the  side  of  bacon  last 
week.  She  was  a  sweepin'  up  the  hVth — the  meat  on  the  table ;  old 
Trailler  jumps  up,  gethers  the  bacon  and  darts ;  mammy  arter  hio 
with  the  broomstick  as  fur  as  the  door,  but  seein'  the  dog  has  got  the 
start,  she  shnkes  the  stick  at  him,  and  hollers,  '  You  sassy  aig-sakkin', 
roguish,  gnatty»  flop-eared  varmint,  take  it  along,  take  it  along !  I 
only  wish  'twas  full  of  a'snic,  and  ox  vomit,  and  blue  vitrul,  so  as 
't  would  cut  your  intrils  into  chitlins.'  That 's  about  the  way  you  gift 
Bunch  to  Simon." 

It  was  evident  to  our  hero  that  his  father  intended  he  should  remsii 
but  one  more  night  beneath  the  paternal  roof.  What  mattered  it  t$ 
Simon. 

He  went  home  at  night,  curried  and  fed  Bunch ;  whispered  con- 
fidentially in  his  ear,  that  he  was  the  ''  Cutest  piece  of  noss-tiedi, 
accordin'  to  size,  that  ever  shaded  the  yearth  ; "  and  then  busied  his- 
self  in  preparing  for  an  early  start  on  the  morrow. 
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BT    ALFRED   CROWQUILL. 
I. 

The  chill  wind  murmurM  o*er  the  earth. 

The  prattling  brooks  were  hush'd, 
Pale  Winter,  with  his  icv  hand, 

Each  blooming  flower  had  crushed. 
Fast  bound  within  his  cold  embrace 

The  frozen  earth  lay  dead, 
And  all  that  on  its  sunshine  lived 

Had  with  that  sunshine  fled. 

II. 
But  one  small  gushing  spring  still  flowM 

With  crystal  treasures  nigh, 
As  if  to  show  amidst  the  wreck 

The  coldness  he  *d  defy. 
He  cried,  •*  Where  are  those  waters  now 

That  reveird  late  with  thee. 
And  leave  thee  in  thy  withered  state 

To  one  so  small  as  me. 

III. 
They  seek  thee  in  the  summer  months. 

When  sun  and  flowers  are  rife, 
They  leave  thee  when  the  storm  comes  on- 

The  winter  of  thy  life. 
But  I,  like  friendship,  true  and  rare. 

From  deeper  source  arise, 
That  gives  me  power  to  cherish  thee, 

Which  every  change  defies  I  ** 
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To  RicuABD  RArrERTT,  Ebq. 
A  short,  but  very  latisfactory.  Introduction. 
Thb  Irish  have  been  generally  compared  with  the  French,  and 


are  some  points  of  character  that  strongly  indicate  a  na- 
Ibnal  resemblance.  But  there  is  a  marked  distinction  that  can  be 
mdily  detected.  The  lighter  traits  of  the  one  are  consequences 
airiDg  from  an  artificial  state  of  society,  whilst  those  of  the  other 
■mt  impulsive  outbreaks,  which  are  neither  premeditated,  nor  even 
Mtimpted  to  be  repressed.  No  one,  perhaps,  takes  an  important 
Mep  with  more  circumspection  than  the  Gaul,  and  none,  when  it  is 
nqaired,  keeps  his  private  concerns  more  secretly  to  himself — while 
•0  mortal  jumps  more  recklessly  to  conclusions  than  the  reputed 
lodson  of  Saint  Patrick. 

I  shall  have  lightened  my  conscience  when  and  without  any 
mental  reservation  I  declare  myself  a  wanderer  —  nor  will  I  haft 
bere  in  my  confessions.  I  am  not  histrionic,  and,  therefore,  no 
▼igabond  by  act  of  parliament.  I  am  not  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  and  consequently  cannot  write  myself  one  of  the  Queen's 
poor  esquires.  I  claim  not  gentility  as  an  attorney,  for  my  hatred  to 
that  profession  has  been  hereditary.  I  am  simply,  as  the  man  sa}  a  in 
the  play,  "  a  fellow  of  no  estimation." 

I  confessed  myself  a  wanderer.  Let  me  make  a  clean  breast 
at  once,  and  add  that  I  am  an  Irishman. 

Why  should  I  conceal  my  birth-place  ?  I  harbour  no  designs 
against  heiresses  in  general,  nor  meditate  a  trespass  upon  "  a  widow's 
jointured  land."  When  I  should  have  married,  I  was  too  poor ;  and 
when  I  could,  I  was  too  wise.  At  the  wrong  side  of  fifty  that  plea- 
mt  article  at  half  the  age — ^to  wit,  the  placens  uxor  had,  in  ray 
hamble  judgment,  better  be  dispensed  with.  Although  I  have  made 
^  application  to  record  them  in  Heaven's  chancery,  I  have  pro- 
oui«l  and  vowed  three  things — Imprimis — I  won't  play  —  once 
having  lost  a  quarter's  income  H.  P.  to  three  elderly  ladies  at  lans- 
^ptenet,  Secundo,  I  '11  not  fight — not  pleading  my  knighthood  in  bar 
—but  two  duels  in  my  youth,  and  sixteen  stone  of  "  too,  too  solid 
fieah  "  at  present, — Thirdltf,  I  won't  marry,  "  and  that 's  flat." 

An  old  gentleman  in  some  play,  calls  lustily  for  *'  a  sword," 
while  his  lady  wife,  as  an  amendment,  proposes  that  "a  crutch" 
>hall  be  substituted.  Now  when  celibacy  has  been  observed  for  over 
l^f  a  century,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  good  hand  at  soup  and 
jellies,  will,  in  most  cases,  answer  all  useful  purposes ;  and  a  retired 
^^onunander  had  better  leave  harpists  and  Poonah-painters  to  the 
tender  attentions  of  another  generation. 
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But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that, while  "  I  own  the  soft  impeadi> 
iticnt/'  I  plume  myielf  particularly  on  being  bom  m 

"  the  land  of  the  beMttifol  and  hnve,** 

where  a  gentleman,  invisible  for  six  days, — glory  to  the  Third  Wil- 
liani !— on  the  seventh,  enjoys  a  fine  prospect  of  the  Atlantic,  and 

<*  OreMtf  the  free  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes.** 

I  ivvXf  but  it  is  in  private,  the  honour  of  my  parental  loGditr; 
but,  when  beyond  the  four  seas  of  Britain,  adopt  a  fancy  indalgedii 
(HtrAhionnUy  by  greater  personages — ^namely,  that  of  traTelling  is- 
rotfiiito.  Yet  I  indulge  occasionally  in  national  propensities— sport 
n  Nliiiniriick  on  the  day  of  my  patron  saint — and  arown  it  religioaitj 
beft>re  HiniMet. 

And  yet,  and  with  all  this  pardonable  fancy  for  fatherland,  I 
prefer  vvcry  tahle  d*h6le,  to  those  which  are  especially  patronised  by 
Keiitleinen  from  Ireland.  I  admit  that  all  from  that  country  ire 
honourable  men  ;  but  it  is  an  afflicted  and  ill-used  nation,  andsordj 
hnriiNhed  by  Saxim  oppression  and  short  crops.  Such  are  its  viau 
iitiouH  lit  home  ;  while  abroad,  between  neglectful  agents  and  poslil 
irreguliiritica,  no  Irish  gentleman  can  sleep  soundly  in  hia  he^  kA 
bin  exIiiiuHted  metjillics  should  not  be  reinforced  by  the  next  nudL 
Nhoiild  the  expected  subsidy  not  arrive,  what  is  the  disappoiiitcd 
iDurint  t«i  do?  lie  has  no  taste  for  working — to  beg  he  ia  aahansd 
— and,  eoiiHe(|uently,  he  must  borrow.  And  iVom  whom?  Whoa 
but  un  nripuiintance?  Any  person  with  whom  he  haa  laid  a  leg 
under  the  name  niahognny,  is  the  man ;  but  if  he  be  also  a  coon* 
tryumii,  then  the  tie  l>ecomes  a  family  one.  Could  then  a  refusal  to 
the  niodevt  request  of  a  slight  fifty  pound  affair  for  a  week  or  tM% 
come  with m  the  range  of  possibilities?  Oh,  no!  Pistols  are  pro- 
curable, and  thniik  Heaven!  there  are  plenty  of  sands,  and  at  every 
time  of  tide,  (»pen  for  gentlemen  to  amuse  themselves  upon. 

II«)W,  why,  and  wherefore  is  it,  then,  that  Irish  gentlemen  are 
born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  uppermost?  I  never  knew  i 
eDuntryinan  of  mine  who  could  effect  a  journey  without  losing  a 
portion  of  his  own  baL''gage,  or  more  likely,  appropriating  the  goodi 
and  chattels  of  his  fellow-traveller.  And  whence  takes  he  consola- 
tion ?  If  he  sustain,  does  he  not  occasion  a  set-off  loss?  Are  that 
two  carriages  ?  an  Irish  gentleman  will  book  himself,  and  no  mift- 
take,  in  the  wrong  one  !  81eeps  he  in  No.  19,  Firit  floor  !  he  '11  drop 
into  li)  Second;  and  inflict  the  liveliest  horror  on  some  antiquated 
virgin,  who, 

**  Stnmg  in  the  pride  of  her  purity,** 

leaves  her  door  unlocked,   trusting   her   virtue  to  the  charge  of 
Heaven  ;  and  her  escape,  in  case  of  fire,  to  a  ready  effress. 

Wonderful,  aflcr  all,  is  Irish  luck  !  and  to  prove  the  fact,  I  oooM 
indite  a  folio— assertion  goes  far — ^but  let  us  point  our  moral,  by 
instancing  the  fortunes  of 

Mr.  Kichabd  Kaffbrty. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Family  History  of  the  Raffertyt. — A  Short  Necrology. — General  notices  of 
Domestic  Affiurs  at  Castle  Rafferty,  w^ith  Personal  Sketches  of  the  present 

Msessor,  the    Hdr-at-Uw,  and  Father  Antony  0*Tool The   Family  are 

a  trouble,  but  they  are  greatly  relieved  by  an  advertisement  in  the  **  Sunday 
Thnes."— 4>pening  of  Matrimonial  operations. 

The  Rafpbrtts  are  Irish  in  everything.  Indeed,  they  are  super- 
kively  so ;  and  might  almost  lay  claim  to  sharing  in  the  high  com- 
yibiient  paid  the  Oeraldines,  when  a  familyr,  actually  an  English 
fDort,  were  declared  "  ipsis  Hibemis  Hibernioret," 

The  Raffertys,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  are  an  ancient  race.  By 
Iks  mother's  side,  they  trace  a  direct  descent  from  Fin-Mac-Coul — 
viiile  the  6rst  Rafferty  upon  record,  was  Master  of  the  Buckhounds 
iB  Brian  Boru,  who  rewarded  his  strict  attention  to  kennel  duties 
nd  deeds  of  arms  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  by  favouring  him  with 
the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter  Bridget,  then,  by  all  accounts,  a 
Mlde  pas8^€,  with  the  addition  of  the  county  Tipperary  as  a  bridal 
or,  as  his  majesty  universally  described,  as  a  hard  hitter, 
isant  old  gentleman  facetiously  remarked,  "  to  put  a  bone 
fa  the  young  couple  at  starting,  and  help  them,  the  cratures,  to  make 
Ikb  pot  boil  brown." 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  write  chronicles,  and  did  we  dream 
if  perpetrating  a  summary  of  the  births  and  deaths,  marriages  and 
■Mnd  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  these  illustrious  families,  we 
iDould  contract  with  a  paper-mill  at  once,  and  commence  a  course 
•f  Parr's  pills,  to  enable  us  to  turn  a  hundred ;  thus  to  prolong  our 
life  until  an  Herculean  but  pleasing  task  were  faithfully  completed. 
A  brief  sketch,  however,  of  four  generations  must  serve  the  nonce — 
and  even  in  accomplishing  this,  as  Jack  FalstafT  says,  we  must 
"emulate  the  noble  Roman  in  brevity,"  and  follow  the  example  of 
i  deceased  historian,  who  like  the  author  of  Lacon,  conveyed  "  many 
tilings  in  few  words,"  and  crowded  the  great  events  of  a  reign  into 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  single  sentence.* 

Roger  Rafferty,  of  Castle  Rafferty,  flourished  when  "  the  first 
George  was  King."  He  drank  claret  (mensal  allowance  rather  large) 
bat  corrected  vinous  acidity  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  aqua  vitoe, 
Mem.  Neither  the  bane  nor  antidote  coxitrihuimg  a.  schulloguef  to  the 
n^al  treasury.  He  kept  fox-hounds,  a  score  of  horses  at  rack  and 
Banger ;  and  as  many  servants,  of  high  and  low  degree,  as  the  hall 
would  hold — parting,  as  might  be  expected  in  return,  with  the  town 
laads  of  Cloonsallagn,  Drumbree,  and  Ballymuck  :  and  mortgaging 
balf-a-dozen  more.  He  broke  his  neck,  crossing  the  country  against 
time,  for  five  pounds,  P.  P.:  falling  at  the  last  leap,  ancl  greatly 
regretted,  as  he  was  winning  in  a  canter.  His  years  and  virtues 
are  recorded  on  the  large  flat  tomb-stone  in  the  grave-yard  of  Kill- 
Bti'iaggart ;  but  you  can't  read  the  inscription,  as  the  letters  were 
fobbed  out  by  the  weather,  thirty  years  ago. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Reginald,  who  the  next  year  was 
returned,  after  a  smart  contest,  for  the  county — election  expenses 
being  defrayed  by  the  produce  of  Bawnbuy,  Moneein,  and  Cultimore, 

*  Lingo.    *'-  Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by  a  wolf,  ravi»hed  tbe  Sabine 
girU,  and  found  Rome  in  Italy." — The  Agreeahle  Surjmtie, 
\  Anglict,  a  farthing. 
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which  were  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder.  He  ntr 
in  Parliament  only  for  a  portion  of  a  sesaion,  having  been  expelled 
the  House  for  threatening  to  horsewhip  the  Speaker.  His  demise  wai 
unexpected,  he  being  found  defunct  upon  the  high  road,  in  retam- 
ing,  a  little  hearty,  from  a  christening.  As  his  neck  was  short  as  hii 
temper,  the  coroner  declared  he  had  popped  off  in  apoplexy,  and 
the  jury,  by  their  verdict,  very  properly  confirmed  this  learned 
opinion. 

Ralph,  the  antecedent  proprietor  to  the  present  owner,  was  hos- 
pitable and  inoffensive,  declined  alienating  any  more  of  the  family 
estates,  but  prudently  contented  himself  with  mortgaging  when  he 
wanted  the  metallic  supplies.  His  decease  was  very  sudden  sod 
much  lamented.  Having  set  out  to  join  the  Royalists  in  Tjriw- 
ley  and  being  rather  the  worse  of  liquor  (poor  man,  he  drmk 
whiskey  in  self-defence,  to  guard  against  gout  in  the  stonacfa, 
which  was  hereditary),  he  fell  in  with  the  French  in  the  morning, bj 
mistake — was  honored  instanter  with  a  commission  from  the  R^ 
public — dropped  into  the  hands  of  the  King's  troops  the  same  afler> 
noon — and  at  sunset  was  hanged  on  the  arm  of  an  ash-tree,  before  he 
could  explain  the  transactions  of  this  busy  day  to  the  black  drum- 
mer who  officiated  on  the  occasion.  He  aid  not  mortgage  mach^ 
but  as  he  had  an  antipathy  to  pay  interest  monies,  they  said  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  he  had  bothered  the  estate  far  worse  than  any 
who  had  already  dipped  it  By  a  sale  of  another  wing  of  the 
property,  however,  these  arrears  were  cleared  away — and  the  preMDi 
proprietor,  as  all  agreed,  started  in  his  saddle  pretty  easy. 

Although  he  found  the  once  broad  lands  sorely  dimmished,  the 
new  successor  to  the  virtues  and  estates  of  the  Raffertys  fancied 
that  there  was  still  a  sufficiency  of  surface  left,  were  it  but  turned  to 
productive  advantage.  "  Improvement,"  as  he  said,  "  was  every- 
thing;" and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  lost  no  time  in  setting  his  shoulder 
stoutly  to  the  wheel.  He  planted  Carrig-na-Spiddiouge,*  but  as  the 
prevailing  wind  was  a  west  one,  and  the  narrow  valley  which  he 
chose  for  his  operations,  like  the  nozzle  of  a  smith's  bellows,  gave 
vent  to  every  breeze  that  collected  in  the  mountains,  no  humin 
ingenuity  could  tempt  trees  to  grow  against  their  inclination,  and 
his  plantations  perished  in  infancy,  even  before  the  hardiest  of  the 
whole  would  supply  a  perching  place  for  a  blackbird.  If  men 
cannot  grow  timber,  does  it  follow  that  they  cannot  drain  morasses? 
Mr.  Rafferty  was  of  that  opinion,  and  a  finer  field  for  an  experi- 
mentalist, were  Connaught  searched  from  east  or  west,  could  not 
have  been  found  than  the  shaking  bog  of  Slush-na-Sallagh.  fiat 
the  attempt  proved  a  failure  after  all,  for  the  reclaimer  began,  un- 
fortunately, at  the  wrong  side  of  the  swamp,  and  the  water  obsti- 
nately rejected  up-hill  work  altogether.  His  grandest  effort,  how- 
ever, to  perpetuate  his  name,  was  in  the  erection  of  a  modern 
mansion ;  but  before  he  had  surmounted  the  lower  story  and  laid 
the  joists  of  the  new  building,  the  sheriff,  like  that  puzzle  called 
a  reel-in-a-bottle,  shut  him  up  securely  in  the  old  one.  There  he 
has  been  a  close  Sunday-man  for  six  ^ears,  and  during  that  period 
has  received,  at  stated  periods,  called  in  law  parlance^  "  term  time,** 
— what  Connaught  gentlemen  designate  "  the  grace  of  Ood," — ^the 
same  commencing  with  a  royal  greeting,  and  indicating  that  King 
•  The  Robin's  rock. 
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,  whom  may  God  long  preserve  !  hatl  taken  a  fancy   to  be 
\y  introduced,  and  would  not  listen  to  any  apology. 
Law  lA  4  devouring  element  that  feeds  ravenously  on  aU  it  comes 
II  oontACt  with — and  slowly,  but  steadily,  all  in  and  about  Castle  FUf* 
*eny  lins  gone  from  bad  to  worse.     To  blockade  the  proprietor  in 
im  ilotnicile,  God  knows,  was  bitd  enough,  but  still,  and  even  in  the 
Iwrke^t   hour  of  his  trials,  was  there  not  balm  in  Gilead  to  console 
lim?     The  best /xi/eeiMc  that  ever  set  care  at  defiance  was  home> 
wmdc  by  the  tenants,  and  1^1  r.  Rafferty  played  the  pipes  like  a  pro- 
of.     Would  notj,  then,  the  music  of  the  giasses  and    the  melody 
the  b«^,  when  united,  soothe  a  perturbed  spirit,  and  enable  any 
tvjite  gentleman  to  sleep  soundly  in    hia    virtuous   bed,   although 
latttats  had  been  nefariously  slipped  under  the  hall-door  the 
BMit  before  ?     But  the  worst  was  still  to  come.    This,  as  everybody 
^^bwtt,  is  an  iron-age,  abounding  in  horrible  invention^i.     Have  not 
P^^ftnt-maid^,  with  a  three  years'   character,  been  burked  by  the 
agency  of  a    pitch-plaster,    in    the  open   street,   when   innocently 
engaged  in   bringing  in  the  supper-beer?      Has  not  an  ingenious 
geniieman,  namwl  VV'arner,  proposed  to  send  the  monument  to  the 
sky,  with  a  shell  not  larger  than  a   China  orange.^     Has  there  not 
been   found  a  desperate  man  who   will   undertake   to  turn  down  a 
c  of  Morri'ions  pills,  swallow  the  box  afterwards,  and  yet  out- 
tive  the  trial.     All  these  must,  no  doubtj  have  em;mattd  in  denio> 
Agency  and  assistance;  but  he  who  originated  a  receiver  under 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  a  diabolical  contriver,  in  our  poor  opinion, 
double-distanced  the  whole  lot  f*  and  so  thought  poor  Mr.  RaWeriy 
as  be  supplied  anew  the  tumbler  and  bag  with  alcohol  and  wind.* 

A  pause  ensued  after  Mr.  Rafferty  had  Hniahed  **  Planxty  Ma* 
HUre,"  and  the  mixture  from  which  he  never  applied  in  vain  for 
mpsolation. 

'*  We  are  ruinated  tee-totally/'  saiil  the  poor  gentleman,  *'  and 
there's  nobody  to  comfort  me,  Father  Antony,  but  yourself.  Dick 
^ttie  devil's  luck  to  him,  if  it  wouldn't  be  wrong  in  me,  his  father, 
to  wish  him  that — does  nothing  from  big  Lady-day  to  the  tittle  one, 
but  dance  at  everv  cake  t  he  hears  of,  and  founder  the  only  mare  in 
our  possession  that  would  produce  a  pound  over  tlic  value  of  the 
skin»  and  all  to  be  foremost  at  a  dragging-home."  J 

"And  yet,"  returned  the  churchman,  doubtfully,  "  with  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Virgin,  Dick  might  come  to  good.  VVasn't  Patt  Plunket 
all  but  transported  for  shooting  at  the  .sub-sheriff,  and  not  a  mouth 
ago  didn't  he  get  two  thousand  with  his  wife.^  To  do  her  justice, 
the  creature,  she's  no  beauty  at  the  best,  and  she  steps  a  little  short. 
•ome  lay  from  a  splint,  but  Patt  swears  it 's  only  a  bad  corn.  Well, 
~  '•  well  enough  upon  his  pins,  and  stands  within  a  shaving  of 
fec^t.     He  's  a  good  height/' 

^For  a  recruiting  party,"  And  the  old  gentleman  sighed  as  if  he 
vou]<]  break  his  heart.  "  Haven't  I  paid  smart  for  him  till  1  'm 
tirad.  The  next  time  he  'lists,  by  this  book  ! — "  and  Mr.  Rafferty 
firat  pioiuly  did  salutation  to  the  rim  of  his  tumbler,  and  then  turned 

•  A  M«ifm*  bens  tKCxm  in  the  51 88, 

'f  d  etJbt^  i%  ft  tubscriptitfU  hall.  The  srtich)  frum  which  it  ukai  iU  iiaaDa 
hiMig  a  ccnoiKiiilioa  of  «mlden  flour,  bad  tiuUer,  aud  tlucaytKl  fruit. 

^  T%S  dnMjfiftfihome  is  the  indurting  a  hride  to  her  nen*  n^KHliS  ii  vcrtmooy 
ftlvmyi  •itoMed  with  a  hack  race. 
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down  the  residue  of  its  contents — "  By  this  book  !  and  I  'm  now  tm 
oath.  Father  Antony,  he  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  become  perfect 
at  the  goose-step ;  for  if  a  carlicue  *  would  buy  him  off,  he  II  n- 
main,  for  me,  where  he  is,  'till  he  has  full  time  to  become  master  flf 
the  manual  and  platoon.  Och !  the  do-no-good  divil  that  be  is; 
had  he  but  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  luck  of  Patt  Plunket — " 

"  Arrah,  what  are  ye  drivin'  atP  "  said  the  priest,  with  a  knowiu 
look.  **  Isn't  it  rather  quare  that  the  same  thing  was  in  my  hm 
when  I  hurried  over  a  sick  call,  and  rode  here,  helter-skelter,  like 
a  man  on  the  look  out  for  a  midwife.  Just  throw  your  eye  oicr 
that  paper,  which  a  traveller  gave  me ;  a  mighty  dacent  sort  o'  ma 
as  I  i'elt  in  with  for  a  long  time,  too.  I  put  him  right  at  the  ctm 
roads  when  he  was  non-plushed  which  of  them  to  take^— and  see^  if 
that  which  ye  '11  read  at  the  top  wouldn't  £t  Dick  to  a  T." 

And  he  handed  the  old  gentleman  a  Sunday  Times,  and  poiirtfd 
out  for  his  perusal,  a  paragraph  headed 

MATRIMONY, 

and  thus  it  ran  : — 

"  A  ladVy  aged  32,  for  reasons  that  will  prove  highly  satitfodory, 
would  wish  to  place  herself  and  fortune  under  the  protection  of  a  mm 
of  honour — " 

Mr.  llaSerty  gave  a  long,  low  whistle. 

**  Dick's  the  lad  for  her,  and  no  mistake.  It 's  only  three  weeki, 
come  Saturday,  since  he  fought  by  candle-light,  in  the  stable-ysrd, 
at  Knockcroghery — and  for  the  elegance  of  his  behaviour  on  the 
occasion,  even  his  enemies  gave  him  the  height  of  applause." 

"  Badahurst  I  Mr.  RafTerty,"  said  the  priest.  «'  Whist,  if  yoi 
plnse,  'till  I  spell  out  the  remainder  for  ye.  Where  did  I  lave  off? 
Oh!  here-" 

'<  Who  could  estimate  an  amiable  disposition,  and  appreciate  a  kjm§ 
wife.  The  advertiser  Jlatters  herself  that,  to  lady-like  manners,  m 
unites  an  agreeable  person,** 

"  Uncommonly  candid,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman.  '*  Doei 
she  mention  height  and  colour?     I  take  it  she's  all  right." 

*<  Arrah  !  asy,  Mr.  RafTerty.  Would  ye  have  her  state  as  msny 
particklers  as  there  's  stuck  into  a  handbill  that  describes  a  stofen 
mare?  or,  should  she  offer  an  engagement  like  a  jockey  ptftiiig 
a  horse  with  a  feather  on  his  eye  ?  " 

*'  Go  on,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Her  property  is  entirely  at  her  own  disposal;  and  in  proof  thtt 
she  is  actuated  by  no  mercenary  motives,  all  pecuniary  enquiries  art  to 
be  declined  on  both  sides," 

*'  Beautiful,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rafferty.  "  If  we  were  rummsging 
the  world  over,  from  Cultimaugh  to  Botany  Bay  you  couldn't  kH 
on  anything  to  match  this." 

The  priest  read  on. 

"  Letters,  with  real  name  and  address,  will  only  be  attended  to;  tad 
to  disappoint  idle  curiosity,  none  will  be  received  unless  post-pii(L 
Direct  to  'Amelia,'  at  the  Green-grocer's,  No.  4 J,  Fye-Foot-Lane ;  It 
be  left  until  enquired  for," 

"  Isn't  there  a  sitting-down  for  Dick  ?"  said  the  priest  trium- 
phantly as  he  rumpled  up  the  paper. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  thoughtful. 

"  It 's  all  that  ye  say,  Father  Antony.    But  how  the  divil — Christ 

*  I  have  often  in  Connaught  heard  of  that  coin,  but  never  saw  it  tendered.  Ed. 
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mrdon  us  !  is  the  bov  to  make  his  way  there  ?  Would  there  be  any 
Wm  in  writing  civilly  to  the  lady,  and  ask  her  merely  to  send  across 
11  mncfa  as  will  bring  him  over  ?  I  '11  join  him  in  a  note  of  hand, 
pijable  on  demand^  if  Dick  on  trial  won't  suit  in  size  and  action." 

"Oh  !  blur  an'  nouns!"  says  the  priest,  going  as  near  swearing  as 
he  well  could ;  "  that  wouldn't  do  at  all.  Be  Gogstav  !  she  would 
tUnk  we  couldn't  scrape  together  turnpike  money  for  a  walking- 
Miek.  Never  mind.  We  must  muster  odds  and  ends ;  and,  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  we  '11  speak  to  that  ould  Jew,  Peter  Rafierty, 
«d  get  the  money  upon  gompeeine.*  I  wish  I  dare  venture  to  try  a 
ifcarity  sermon ;  but  they  're  tired  out  in  chapel  as  well  as  church. 
li  one,  they  're  bothered  about  a  rotten  roof, — and  in  the  other 
told  a  cock  and  bull  story  about  convertin'  hathens,  and  Sunday 
after  Sunday  called  upon  to  stump  up.  But  Dick  must  answer  the 
iMly's  letter  without  delay,— and,  if  we  stopped  the  postboy,  we  '11 
mpe  the  money  up." 

"There  again  Dick  is  bate  dead — *'  replied  Mr.  RafTerty  ;  **  You 
know  yerself,  Antony,  dear,  that  he  never  would  take  to  learnin', 
ad  the  most  he  can  do  when  he  's  in  trouble — and  that  's  pretty 
•Aen— -is  to  sign  the  bail-bond,  and  his  R  is  almost  always  taken  for 
•  K." 

"  Oh.  that 's  the  laste  of  our  trouble—"  said  the  priest ;  *'  I  '11  try 
it  myself,  tho',  as  it 's  in  the  love  line,  it  will  sorely  bother  me.  Give 
■e  the  pen  and  put  a  drop  of  water  in  the  tumbler  with  a  sketch  of 
Muita  in  the  bottom,  merely  to  take  off  the  colour  of  death.  Now 
ioa't  spake  'till  I  'm  done." 

And  his  reverence  commenced  his  literary  task  muttering  to  him- 
idf  as  he  proceeded. 
" '  The  humble  petition,' 

«*No — that  won't  do — it's  the  way  a  sheep-stealer  begins  when 
he's  committed  for  six  months,  and  wants  his  apprenticeship  on  the 
treadmill  reduced  to  three. 
"  *  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness.' 

•*  That  won't  do  either.  I  mind  that  was  the  way  Doctor 
U'Tigue  began  his  letter  to  the  Welsh  Major,  when  he  wanted  lave 
to  attend  sick  calls  after  night,  without  being  slopped  for  the  coun- 
tersign by  the  patrol.  Poor  man  !  being  in  the  lady's  line  of  busi- 
ness he  was  liable  to  be  tattered  out  late  and  early — wet  and  dry. 
Peaks !  I  *11  jist  make  a  plain  beginnin',  and  call  her  *  Honored 
Madam.'" 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Father  Antony  never  kept  copies 
of  his  correspondence,  and  that  the  letter  which  conveyed  an  offer 
of  Dick's  hand  and  fortune  to  No.  4. J.  Fye-foot-lane,  were  it  sought 
ibr,  would  be  non  inventus  as  one  of  the  Sybilline  MSS.  That  it  was 
t masterly  performance  there  can  exist  no  doubt  whatever.  Suc- 
cess is  the  best  test  that  can  attend  upon  amatory  effusions,  and  in 
ten  days  an  answer  was  duly  received  of  which  a  faithful  transcript 
«hall  be  given.  Great  care  had  been  evidently  taken,  on  the  lady's 
part,  to  maintain  a  strict  incogniu.  The  letter  from  Fye- foot-lane 
was  prudently  secured  by  the  moiety  of  a  red  wafer,  lest  a  heraldic 
discovery  might  be  made — while  Dick's  had  a  seal  whose  dimensions 
exceeded  a  Spanish  dollar.  Another  thing  excited  some  surprise. 
Though  so  particular  herself  on  that  point,  Amelia,  in  her  hurry, 
had  forgot  to«pay  the  postage. 

♦  Gompeeine,  is  the  Connaught  name  for  usurious  interest. 
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BT   8.  D.  HUYOHUE. 

It  had  been  customary  hitherto  for  the  CommisBioners  appointed 
at  different  times,  to  make  explorations  in  reference  to  toe  looi 
contested  Boundary  Question,  to  lie  by  during  the  winter,  and 
resume  operations  after  the  melting  of  the  snow.  But  the  zeikitt 
ofiicer  now  intrusted  with  the  final  adjustment  of  the  frontier  line 
on  the  part  of  the  English  Government,  was  not  to  be  driven  fron 
his  post  even  by  the  hyperborean  rigours  of  a  Canadian  winter,  and 
measures  offensive  and  defensive  against  the  encroachments  of  Jad 
Frost  were  immediately  resorted  to,  as  soon  as  it  was  decided  thtf 
we  were  to  establish  ourselves,  nolens  volens,  in  the  very  stronghold 
of  the  grim  tyrant,  and  hurl  defiance  in  his  teeth. 

With  this  view,  comfortable  log-houses  were  erected  at  the  diis 
rent  stations,  and  furnished  with  windows  and  stoves,  which  were 
brought  in  by  the  sleighs  from  Quebec,  together  with  snow-shoes, 
mocassins,  and  lobaugans,*  for  the  use  of  the  men. 

The  snug  little  cot  in  which  I  now  found  myself,  and  in  which  I 
was  destined  to  spend  many  a  dreary  and  solitary  month,  was  about 
ten  feet  square,  with  an  outside  porch,  and  two  windows,  openmg 
with  hinges.  It  was  roofed  with  shingles  of  pine,  and  plac^  on  t 
gentle  slope,  distant  about  one  hundred  yards  from  Lake  Ishegand- 
shagek,  on  the  North-west  Branch  of  the  St.  John.  Lying  inter- 
mediate, and  on  my  left,  was  an  extensive  storehouse  or  depot,  built 
also  of  logs,  and  within  a  few  paces  on  my  right,  another  small  hot, 
having  a  wood-shed  attached,  and  occupied  by  the  men. 

Facing  these  structures  was  a  clearing  of  about  three  acres, 
studded  with  stumps,  and  encircled  by  a  belt  of  forest,  at  the  edge 
of  which,  with  a  curve,  ran  our  provision -road  to  St.  Thomas,  from 
its  commencement  at  the  depot  door,  to  the  point  where  it  took  a 
sudden  plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  gloomy  woods,  from  whence 
it  never  emerged  until — after  traversing  the  Alleghany  range— it 
dipped  into  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  without  passing  a 
human  habitation  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  On  the  other  hand, 
was  the  station  at  the  Forks  of  the  river,  and  that  at  the  embovckure 
of  the  Great  Black  River,  previously  alluded  to ;  and  beyond  the 
latter,  an  unmeasured  blank  of  wilderness  to  my  old  camping 
ground,  at  the  last  squatter's  on  the  St  John. 

Sudden  extremes  of  heat  as  well  as  of  cold  will  induce  catarrh. 
This  fact,  not  generally  known,  was  one  of  several  with  which  we 
made  unwilling  acquaintance  during  our  sojourn  in  the  woods. 

I  struck  my  tent  on  the  snow,  and  with  right  good  will  re- 
moved bag  and  baggage  into  the  stove-heated  hut,  as  soon  as  it 
was  pronounced  ready ;  but  I  had  scarcely  been  in  possession  more 
than  an  hour,  when  a  gentleman  who  was  with  me  complained  of  a 

*  Liglit  hand- sledges,  without  runners,  made  of  two  very  thin  boards,  about 
six  feet  long,  curved  up  in  front,  and  Imund  togt-ther  with  cross  bnwes  aud  skia 
thongs  {baUshe).    On  this  the  Indian  drags  his  provision  over  the  surface  of  the 
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BiRIt  CoM,  Ami  shortly  afterwards  1  found  myself  HiifTering  from 
If  inmv  evilp  which  I  did  not  get  rid  of  for  at  least  a  week.  As 
*my  friend,  he  passed  that  and  many  siibseqyent  nights  under 
Uivas.  and  thus  arrested  the  anomalous  afTection  caused  by  the 
wnie- warming. 

The  walls  of  my  little  room,  being  composed  of  green  logs,  soon 

■feacnced  cracking  with  the  combined  agency  of  the  heat  witliin 

^lUie  froftt  without,  and  the  sharp  noises  thus  produced,  put  an 

pt  end  to  many  a  reverie  in  which  I  ben^an  to  indulge,  for  1  was 

ow  alone.     Every  one  had  left  except  the  few  woodsmen  attached 

the  ^Cation,  and  these  were  by  themselves. 

The  winter  was  upon  us,  tooth  and  nail.  Day  by  day  the  snow 
due  down  in  large  feathery  flakes ;  indeed,  during  a  period  of  six 
Mk8»  scarcely  one  pat»sed  without  an  addition  to  the  heap  that 
urered  the  stumps  of  the  clearing  and  the  undcr-growth  of  the 
rrst. 

But,  eKcept  at  rare  intervals,  scarcely  a  breath  of  witui  blew 
Itmg  enough  to  move  the  branches  of  the  lofty  pines  that  grew 
Uie  borders  of  the  lake,  and  where  the  snow  fell  there  it  re- 
■inecL 

To  rae  there  was  something  inexpressibly  solemn  and  sublime  in 
eternal  stillness,  accustomed  as  I  had  been  to  the  boisterous 
that  rage  along  the  coasts  of  North  America  at  this  season. 
brieHiess  of  the  daylight  also  struck  me  as  something  remnrk- 
lle,  for,  during  a  long  period,  the  sun,  feeble  and  pale,  merely 
lowed  lUclf  a  few  hours  above  the  crest  of  the  trees,  when  the 
imfner  faded  from  the  leaden  canopy  overhead,  and  darkness 
9tiined  its  reign,  Morning  seemed  to  rush  into  night,  and  the 
lily  routine  to  resolve  itself  into  the  abstract  necessities  of  exist- 
You  got  up,  eat,  warmed  yourself,  and  crept  under  your 
illalo  skin  again. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  seeming  decrepitude  of  rjature,  there  was  a 
deeming  trait  which  attesteil  the  presence  still  of  the  restless  and 
meBcent  energy  that  fills  the  universe  with  life,  and  makes  soH- 
4r  oeniiparatii'e. 

The  moose-bird  uttered  its  ^vheeUlike  creak  from  the  adjoining 
m,  MXkd  CVTied  oif  in   its  talons  many  a  shred  of  meat  purloined 
the  wood-shed  where  the  cook  kept  bis  supply,  while  tiie  trill 
the  tree-squirrel  was  frefjuentty  heard  on  the  verge  of  the  woods, 
here  the  sprightly  animal  could  be  aeen  skipping  along  the  pros- 
it trunks,  munching   fir-cones,  or  darting  like  a   bolt    from   a 
^KiboWy  into  the  round  hole  leading   into  its  dormitory  beneath 
pKlow. 
But  our  dearest  companions  were  the  cross-bills.     These  beautiful 
rds  never  left  us  while  the  snow  remained  upon  the  ground*  They 
pvered  about  the  huts  in   hundreds,  covering  the  frozen  surface 
itii  their  little  foot-prints,  filling  the  air  with  the  sweetest  melody 
Dd  breaking  the  monotonous  glare  of  white  with  their  lively  and 
gated  hues. 

The  predominating  colour  was  a  bright  scarlet,  but  some  were 

and  crimson,  some  brown  and  yellow^  and  others  again  mingled 

ftch  variety  in  their  plumage;  but  if  1  mistake  not,  the  wings  were 

racrnlly  hUck,  with  a  white  spot  on  the  tip.     Their  mandibles. 

1^  mna  curving  contrariwise,  crossed  e^ich  other  like  a  pair  of 

ro^  atxvtt.  M 
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FciFsors,  at  the  end,  and  this  has  doubtless  given  origin  to  their 
name. 

I  never  grew  weary  of  watching  these  interesting  little  creatora. 
So  tame  were  they  that  if  you  stood  perfectly  still,  they  would  gathw 
around  your  very  feet;  the  solitude  of  their  haunts  seemed  to  hiw 
left  them  unacquainted  with  fear.  Sometimes  one  would  alight  on 
my  window-sill,  and  call  in  the  most  charming  manner  to  its  com- 
panions, and  if  they  delayed  to  join  it,  in  a  few  moments  itr^ 
turned  to  them,  seemingly  not  content  to  remain  long  oat  of 
their  society. 

And  what,  the  reader  will  ask,  had  these  winter  warblers  to  sob- 
sist  upon,  amid  the  general  dearth  of  vegetation  >  Snow  !  yes,  snow 
alone,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain  ;  and  I  can  well  recollect  my 
astonishment  when  I  first  became  apprized  of  this,  upon  seeing  one 
individual  deliberately  cut  out  a  piece  from  the  bard  crust  with 
its  scissors  beak,  and  holt  it  like  a  lump  of  sugar. 

It  was  then  their  play-ground,  their  meat  and  drink,  their  rnamt 
and  terra  firma — that  frozen  waste ; — what  an  amazing  thought ! 

There  was  a  singular  cheerfulness  also  about  these  denizens  of 
the  snow,  for  whom  no  flower  bloomed,  and  no  breeze  ever  wafted 
the  aroma  of  summer  groves :  they  seemed  to  be  perpetuallyW" 
gaged  in  fostering  an  affectionate  intercourse  with  each  other.  They 
fluttered  from  group  to  group  ;  they  strolled  away  in  pairs ;  they 
expressed  their  delight  in  the  richest  notes  I  ever  heard  ;  and  they 
were  curious  withal,  for  many  of  them  brought  up  suddenly  agaiMt 
the  panes  of  my  windows,  deceived  into  the  belief  that  they  wsR 
open  spaces,  and  bent  upon  an  exploration  into  the  interior  of  the 
half- buried  abode. 

Often  during  that  winter, — the  most  severe  experienced  inCanadi 
for  many  years, — while  the  storm  was  howling,  and  heaping  the 
drifls  around  my  log  walls,  as  1  lay  in  bed  I  felt  some  anxiety  aboot 
my  favourites ;  but  on  awakening  in  the  morning,  I  was  sure  to 
hear  them  carolling  their  matins  as  cheerfully  as  usual,  under  ny 
windows  and  from  the  adjacent  trees,  making  the  welkin  fairly  ring 
with  music.  I  cannot  think  of  those  birds,  even  now,  witboot 
emotion.  They  were  the  most  innocent  and  holy  beings  I  efcr 
beheld,  and  the  most  happy.  They  appeared  to  be  praising  God 
continually  for  the  winter  which  his  charity  had  converted,  for  thdr 
sakes,  into  a  very  Eden  of  enjoyment. 

I  was  sitting  one  evening  by  my  stove,  listening  to  the  occasioral 
report  of  the  trees,  for  the  frost  was  keen,' when  a  knock  came  to 
the  door,  and  to  my  surprise,  in  walked  Mr.  Pipon,  muffled  up  to 
the  eyes,  and  armed  with  a  pair  of  pistols  stucK,  brigand  &sliioB, 
in  his  belt.  I  made  a  bed  for  him,  that  night,  upon  my  floor,  and 
next  morning  he  was  off  to  Quebec  in  a  cariole  that  chanced  then  to 
be  among  some  provision  trains  at  the  depot  It  appeared  that, 
anxious  to  receive  his  letters,  and  threatened  with  downright  stanrt- 
tion,  besides,  he  had  left  his  station  with  two  men,  as  soon  as  there 
was  a  possibility  of  travelling  on  the  ice,  which  is  tardy  in  forming 
over  the  rapids  of  the  Upper  St.  John,  and  walked  up  to  the  Forki; 

three  days'  journey,  during  which  he  suffered  a  variety  of  hard- 

ps, — breaking  into  the  river  up  to  his  middle  more  than  once,  and 

ping,  or  rather  passing  the  nights,  in  a  single  blanket;  a  poor 

titute  for  tent  and  bedding,  with  the  thermometer  below  zero! 
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I  bis  WBy  he  met  u  party  proceetlinipi  down  to  hU  relief,  with 
tauttan  ttyntU  of  provisfon,  ami  passed  some  haifeaux  nnt]  &  tent 
iN^dde^i  in  the  ice.  These  had  been  ahaiidoned  by  several  men 
*cii<^J  to  hi*  party,  who  were  sent  up  to  Cnptttin  Robinson's 
ktiofi  after  I  left,  und  who,  thus  arrested  on  the  route,  were  forced 
igpUlce  themselves  to  the  snow,  which  was  knee-deep,  and  arrived 
Ip^ir  ilentination  in  a  truly  pitiable  condition*  I  could  fully 
Bi>athize  with  these  poor  fellows,  for  I  had  escaped  a  similar 
t«chance  by  the  mere  brendth  of  a  hair. 

^pce  a  week  our  courier  tramped  in  from  St.  Thomas  with  letters 
HpewspApers  from  Quebec.  His  arrival  wai?  the  prand  event  to 
Etch  cverybmly  looked  forward  with  eager  anticipation  ;  he  wa? 
r  link  that  still  connected  us  with  the  busy  world.  Like  one  of 
pliiaU  of  concentrated  sunbeams  known  to  the  i^avants  of  La- 
tbe  seal  of  Carron's  po'^t-bajr  was  no  sooner  broken  than  there 
in#d  thereout  a  fitream  of  radiance  in  the  shape  of  sundry  epistles 
friends,  and  Punch  an<l  The  llhtslraleiL  How  the  firmer  were 
pvoared,  and  how  \he  facet t(r  and  pictorial  attractions  of  the  latter 
^«re  linjfered  and  laughed  over,  need  not  be  told.  We  geemcd  to 
auddenly  transported  on  the  Arabian*s  carpet  into  the  midst  of 
e,  and,  with  all  its  bri;jht  associations  crowding  the  fumcy^  for 
«  clay  at  least,  felt  no  want  of  society. 

The  samenesH  of  our  lives  was  varied,  moreover,  by  the  arrival^ 
triodieally,  of  caravans  of  Canadian  voiiurex,  from  twenty  to  fifty 
•  time,  engaged  in  tlie  transportation  of  stores  to  the  depot,  for 
'  cofisumption  of  the  en8uing  year.  The  approach  of  these  wa« 
enrrally  heraldtnl  by  tlie  shouting  o^  the  drivers,  which  could  be 
esnl  loni;  before  the  extended  file  issued  from  the  forest  and  undu- 
kl«d  OQ  the  caAo/#  like  a  i^reat  serpent,  as  it  wound  along  to  the 
rriiiinu«  at  the  depot.  Then,  for  a  whiie,  everything  was  in  uproar 
r»d  confufrion.  The  habitatix  unloaded,  gesticulated,  chattere<l»  and 
icr/'d.  in  a  breath,  rushed  to  the  hole  in  the  lake-ice  to  water  their 
qat-Jike  horses,  poured  into  the  adjoining  hut  to  light  their  pipes, 
1  nemr  the  stove,  and  relate  the  miseres  of  the  journey,  or  cut  a 
w  sticks  with  their  little  axes,  and  dragi^ed  them  out  of  the  woods 
r  a  bivouac  on  the  snow.  There  was  no  peace  until  they  were 
^tn  under- weigh  either  to  the  Forks  of  the  St.  John  or  on  the 
Mum  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  there,  if  a  heavy  fenow-storui  inter- 
itoed,  weeks  would  elapse  before  they  re-appeared,  after  breaking 
i#w  track  across  the  hills  the  whole  way  to  the  station, 
fly  these  sleighs  we  received  an  abundance  of  fresh  meal,  which 
rpl  Utroughoiit  the  winter,  in  a  frozen  state,  and  packed  in  snow, 
supply  of  milk  was  alio  obtaineil,  congealed  in  loaves  and  stowed 
|i  iinen  oags  / 

Fi»h  of  the  finest  quality  were  taken  daily  from  the  lake,  by 
DeanA  of  bait  and  '*  tip-ups"— «hort  rods  armed  with  hook  and  line, 
nd  rising,  inclined  on  a  block  of  ice,  with  the  end  over  a  hole. 
by  reversing  their  position,  indicated  a  *' catch,"  and  drew 
notice  of  the  fisherman^  who  was  thus  enabled  to  attend  to 
rvtrml  ice-holes  at  the  same  time.  The  trout  and  perch  taken  in 
way,  at  raid-winter,  were  equal  in  flavour  to  anv  that  I  ever 
untd,  and  it  was  but  rarely  that  neither  the  one  nor  tfie  other  ap- 
ttmreti  upon  my  breakfast  table. 
In  the  course  of  the  season   we  received  transient  visits  from 

M  1 
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Itftck  in  it»  hU  little  snow^shoe.s  slung  on  a  little  axe  which  he  car- 
ried, umn-like^  over  his  shoulder,  aiid  his  cap  thrown  back  with  a 
Mkiiii  «ir»  on  his  long,  glossy  elf-locks.  The  child's  cheeks  were 
auf]  round,  his  eyes  bright  and  roguish,  and  his  smile  the  niott 
ting  ill  the  world.  Ye  gods !  how  I  envied  him.  And  thus 
stepped  along  in  the  track  of  his  elder,  and  disappeared  again 
the  trees,  on  his  way.  Heaven  only  knows  where;  but  it 
VM  vome  lime  before  his  image  left  my  mind,  and  often  still  I 
tnink  I  tee  him  as  be  stood  drawn  up  before  uie,  with  a  knowing 
bok,  un  that  winter's  morning,  a  veritable  hunter  in  iiille,  and  if  the 
truth  were  known,  as  proud  of  his  individual  woodcraft  as  the 
booghest  vieiUi'  mocassiuoC  his  tribe. 

February  set  in  with  extraordinary  severity  ;  every  thing  in  the 
itlApe  of  liquid,  except  alcohol,  froze  solid  in  my  log  cabin,  though 
tile  stove  was  generally  red-hot  and  filled,  or  rather  crammed  with 
fbeL  Our  thermometers  were  insufficient  to  register  the  degree  of 
DDld*  for  the  quicksilver  settled  in  the  bulb.  Ink  and  strong  white 
irine  vinegar  congealed  and  burst  the  vessels  that  contained  them, 
lie  Atinobphere  of  the  wind-swept  lake  shrivelled  up  the  skin  of  the 

Krjcposed  to  it  like  the  bla^t  from  a  fiery  furnace,  and  the  fingers 
tbdrs  sticking  to  any  cold  iron  they  chanced  to  touch,  while 
I  and  day  the  trees  snapped  and  exploded  with  the  intense 
.  We  heard  also  that  a  ••  pont  "  had  formed  across  tlie  St.  Law- 
pmce  at  Quebec,  and  extended  down  as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  the 
4tju^d  of  Orleans  ;  and  what  was  more  unusual  still,  that  the  river 
MM  liMKien  across  to  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
I  Qoniniinication  established  on  the  ice  between  these  places.  But 
heir  were  only  the  frantic  and  final  efforts  of  the  grim  tyrant  afore- 
mA  for  his  hold  was  insensibly  relaxing,  and  he  strove  with  a  sort 
^  lavage  desperation  to  recover  his  sway  over  the  land  that  was 
iBfipiiig  daily  from  his  grasp.  Already  the  sun  began  to  describe  a 
vider  arc  in  the  sky,  and  to  brighten  the  glades  of  the  forest.  Its 
wmvigorated  beams  were  even  causing  the  phalanx  of  icicles  that 
fepended  from  the  eaves  of  my  hut  to  tlrip  at  raid-day  ;  at  length 
mit  of  these  crystal  spears  fell.  Ruthless  mischance !  It  went 
VBthing  amidst  a  flock  of  ray  little  favourites^  the  cross-bills,  and 
eft  ooe  of  them  lying  on  the  snow.  The  poor  bird  writhed  for  a 
ew  momenta  in  dreadful  torment^with  wings  outstretched,  it  furled 

Kight  plumes  gradually — it  was  dead, 
e  canolcs  which   had  been  employed   to  carry  chronometers 
icn    the  astronomical   stations   on    the    St.  John,  in    place   of 
oow  came  in  en  rmUe  to  St.  Thomas,  some  of  the  horses  in  a 
Condition  for  want  of  hay  as  the  communication  with  the  set- 
lemetits   was   now    frequently  interrupted    by    heavy   thaws.     By 
ttQcfaing  bark  and  cropping  the  tender  emls  of  the  young  fir,  the 
uiiiDAla  had  obtained  a  meager  substitute,  but  one  sufficient  notwith- 
to  sustain  nature  uutil  they  could  be  furnished  with  a  more 
repast, 
e  winter  operations  were  now  completed.     Certain  points  had 
Mtablished  by  minute  observation,  and  several  depots  cif  provi- 
on  such  confluents  of  the  St.  John  as  were   known  to 
line,  imaginary   as   yet,  from    Isheganelahugek  to  Lake 
ouk,  un  the  River  St.  Kriincis,  a  distance  of  sixty *Covm 
*be  portitm  of  boumhty   thus   euiiiprised  being  a  ^wxf\'^ 
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astronomical  line  drawn  from  point  to  point,  it  involved  a  tenet  of 
intricate  operations  in  its  adjustment,  which  was  therefore  viewed  u 
an  important  and  difficult  undertaking.  Now  the  facilities  fur  nrn- 
ning  such  a  line,  which  the  present  season  presented,  were  too 
obvious  to  be  overlooked,  accordingly,  on  the  second  of  Mareh, 
Colonel  Estcourt  arrived  from  Quebec  with  a  large  party  of  C^ni- 
dians  well  equipped  with  mocassins,  snow-shoes,  and  tolMugani.  to 
commence  the  exploration.  While  at  the  same  time,  Capt.  Robin- 
son removed  up  to  the  outlet  of  the  Lake,  where  the  line  travencd 
the  north-west  branch,  and  Lieut.  Pipon  established  himself  on  the 
St.  Francis  at  its  opposite  end. 

There  was  another  proceeding,  however,  which  as  it  was  trsni- 
acted  more  immediately  in  my  neighbourhood,  afforded  me  greiler 
amusement  and  scarcely  less  interest  than  the  scientiOc  affair  just 
mentioned,  with  which  I  had  little  or  nothing  to  do.  This  was  the 
manufacture  of  maple  sugar,  on  a  grand  scale,  in  which  a  party 
were  busily  engaged  in  a  grove  at  the  back  of  the  depot.  They  had 
erected  shanties,  slung  their  iron  caldrons,  and  hollowed  out  reser- 
voirs for  the  saccharine  fluid,  from  the  largest  pines  within  reuh, 
preparatory  to  the  flowing  of  the  sap,  which  had  not  yet  commenced 
to  ascend  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  tree. 

The  most  favourable  season  for  sugar-makers  is  that  in  which  the 
days  are  mild,  and  the  nights  clear  and  frosty.  This,  should  it 
continue  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  general  thaw,  insures  i 
plentiful  supply  of  sap,  and  that  too  of  a  quality  which  will  \'M 
the  largest  amount  of  the  manufactured  article.  But  should  the 
weather  be  variable  and  the  nights  warm  the  maples  cease  to  flow  or 
give  only  a  meager  and  acrid  supply.  As  the  whole  process  is  com- 
pleted while  the  snow  is  yet  on  the  ground  the  various  labours  it 
involves  are  performed  on  snow-shoes,  except  the  boiling  of  the  sap 
at  the  camp,  or  "  sucrerie."  It  is  an  arduous  and  harassing  occu- 
pation, and  the  sugar-maker  seldom  knows  an  hour's  rest  day  or 
night  while  the  sap  runs. 

First  of  all  there  are  hundreds  of  troughs  to  be  made  of  birch, 
bark,  or,  as  in  this  instance,  dug  out  of  flr-wood,  and  laid  at  thefoot 
of  each  tree,  then  with  a  gouge,  shaped  for  the  purpose,  an  incision 
is  made,  and  a  slip  of  wood  introduced  a  short  distance  into  the 
trunk  to  conduct  off  the  juice.  But  when  the  flow  commences  the 
toil  is  redoubled,  for  each  man  having  nearly  an  hundred  maples  to 
attend  to,  is  kept  in  full  activity  during  daylight,  emptying  the 
troughs,  and  carrying  their  contents  in  buckets  to  the  general  reser- 
voir at  the  shanty  door.  Yet  his  labour  is  not  at  an  end,  for  the 
<*  grand  chaudron "  is  now  in  full  play,  heaving,  bubbling,  and 
steaming  over  the  glowing  Are,  and  the  flrst  must  be  kept  full  and 
the  second  well  fed,  that  the  evaporation  may  proceed  rapidly;  and 
this  requires  a  constant  supply  of  fuel,  which  must  be  cut,  split,  and 
piled  against  the  wall  of  the  sucrerie.  Therefore,  what  with 
attending  to  the  boiling,  and  the  fire,  his  night  is  equally  well 
employed. 

When,  by  repeated  additions  of  fresh  sap  and  constant  evapora- 
tion, the  li(]uor  has  attained  a  certain  consistency,  it  is  passed 
through  a  strainer  and  poured  into  bark  moulds  in  the  form  of  a 
tiiick  syrup,  where  it  crystallizes  and  becomes  a  solid  mass.  For 
our  purposes,  however,  it  was  judged  most  convenient  to  have  it  in 
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gmin^  like  iJie  r«w  West  India  su^^ar ;  and  this  was  effected  by 
oonlinuing  the  evaporatioti  until  crystals  began  to  form,  and  llien 
preventing  their  cohesion  by  stirring  the  syrup  round.  The 
lilicr^iUlisable  »ugar  which  rfinains  ia  called  "  maule  honey/'  and 
miHh  the  aildkion  of  a  sm^dl  portion  of  alcohol,  will  keep  for  months 
irilliout  turniiTg  f^onr.  Thiis  is  esteemed  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  is 
Riudi  used  in  tlie  can$yinption  of  buckwheat  pancakes^  —  those 
miMrcraKs  friand  so  often  seen  upon  the  breakfast  table  in  North 
America. 

The  rock  or  sugar  raaple  (acer  taccharimtm),  iga  frequent  tree  in 
British  America,  where  it  is  generally  found  growing  upon  elevated 
jgrouiidj,  and  along  tlie  slopes  in  the  vicinity  of  streams.  From  this 
•pecics  are  ublained  those  beautiful  grained  woods,  denominated 
•*  birtl*s-eye,"  and  "  curled  maple,"  which  are  held  in  such  esteem 
for  cabinet  furniture.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how  ever,  that  this 
ia  an  inseparable  feature  ;  for  out  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  specimens,  but 
oor  tree  presents  the  tortuo»ity  of  tibre,  which  makes  the  ornamental 
varieties.  These,  especially  the  "  bird's-eye,"  are  most  frequent  in 
«ld  tre«9,  but  whether  they  be  the  result  of  age  or  disease,  like  the 
pvarl  in  the  oyster,  we  leave  botanists  to  decide.  The  most  valuable 
quality  of  the  tree,  however,  is  the  production  of  sugar,  though  it  has 
been  obtained  from  the  sap  of  the  other  species  of  maple»  as  likewise 
firom  the  birch.  But  the  rock  maple,  erabie,  as  the  Canadi;ms  call 
il«  ia  the  grand  source  of  the  material  with  which  the  buck-settlers, 
And  nearly  the  entire  population  of  French  Canada,  sweeten  their  tea^ 
And  we  may  add,  their  lives ;  for  doleful,  indeed,  would  the  plight 
of  thnt  ftnh'Unut  be  who  w«s  unable  either  to  buy,  borrow,  or  purloin 
a  y  of  his  beloved  sucre  d'erable. 

iie  weather  is  most  propitious  a  single  tree  is  said  to  yteUI 
firocii  ii^ruiy  to  thirty  gallons  of  sap  during  the  *•  run,"  of  which 
fi«r  ur  six  pounds  of  sugar  are  made;  but  in  ordinary  seasons  the 
mwmntgc  ia  about  four  pounds  to  a  tree.  Our  expernneni  did  itot 
tarn  out  as  successful  as  we  had  hoped,  for  the  month  of  April  1844 
vas  unusually  mild«  and.  therefore,  unfavourable  to  sugar  making. 
The  result  was  six  barrels,  in  grain,  about  one-third  the  c|uaniity 
•Xpected  ;  but  the  men,  as  they  atlirnied,  had  d4jne  their  loui pu^sihle, 
and  when  the  maples  diil  choose  to  bleed  they  worked  like  beavers, 
at  the  job. 
^_Xbe  quandranguiar  enclosures,  partially  roofed  and  ycleped  sugar 
|HHf|^,  presented  a  singular  appearance  amidst  the  sombre  ever- 
"flVtlia  and  leafless  branche;*  of  the  maple  grove-  The  huge  c/tau- 
droHM  suspended  over  the  bhizing  fire,  which  cast  an  intt;nse  light 
orrr  thc€^onHncd  space,  the  wild  looking  and  half-denuded  group  in 
ted  caps  and  liooted  mocassins,  at  work  within,  some  adding  sap  to 
ilia  boiler,  or  wood  to  the  fire,  while  one  bent  intently  over  the 
dancing  lit|uid,  stirring  and  skimming  it  with  his  ladle  ;  these,  as  the 
i«d  light  made  each  line  distinct  upon  their  s%varthy,  toil-worn  faces, 
forcibly  reminded  me  of  a  crew  of  wizards  engaged  in  some  unhaU 
lowed  rite. 

Th4>fe  wa«  something  unaccountable  and  even  ominous  in  the 
al.  i  u»«»e  of  temperature  at  this  time*  Already  the  ice  began  to 

g:  that  curious  radiation,   like   heated  air   from  a  furnace, 

uri  -  its  speedy  disruption,  currents  of  wind,  actually  hoi, 

Wi  ily  watled  over  the  forest,  as  from  Siitne  dtsttint  con- 
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flagration,  and  on  one  occasion,  the  thermometer  stood  as  high  as  it 
did  at  any  time  throughout  the  ensuing  summer.  Ltife  also  begin 
to  burst  forth  as  by  ma{i^c>  in  the  long  ulent  glades. 

On  the  7th  of  April  I  caught  a  butterfly.  On  the  11th  the  heit 
was  oppressive,  and  butterflies  and  other  insects  were  hovering  in 
multitudes  among  the  trees,  and  on  a  small  knoll  by  the  lake-shore^ 
the  only  resting  place  the  ground  afforded  them  as  yet»  for  it  wii 
still  covered  with  half  a  foot  of  snow.  By  the  17th«  the  maskqnadi 
were  diving  for  lily-roots  and  eating  them  on  the  ice,  now  psrttd 
from  the  shore,  and  a  flock  of  beautiful  water-fowl  settled  in  the 
open  channel ;  and,  finally,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  a  party  of  Toyagenn 
came  up  the  lake  in  canoes,  singing  their  wild  pacfdle-songs  sad 


cowing  into  sudden  muteness  the  loon  and  marsh-bittern  that 
waking  the  echoes  with  their  peculiar  cries.  The  little  crosibiUs 
had  vanished,  and  other  birds  replaced  them  in  the  f^rove*^  but  none 
were  half  as  beautiful  or  melodious  as  those  winter  friends.  Before 
this,  however,  tlie  exploration  of  the  Sixty- four.mile  Line  wai  i^ 
complished,  the  two  parties  from  either  extreme  having  metmidwty, 
and  celebrated  the  event  by  dancing  a  hornpipe  with  torches,  sod 
dubbing  the  place  of  meeting  La  Belle  Alliance,  which  may  potdblj 
yet  be  read  on  a  cedar-post,  by  any  skilled  in  deciphering  autogn- 
phical  inscriptions  who  chance  to  pass  that  way. 

The  scientific  hands  were  in  high  glee  at  the  success  attending 
their  efforts,  for  the  two  courses  umted  without  any  material  devia- 
tion from  a  straight  line,  and  the  difficulty  of  running  such  from 
opposite  and  distant  points,  through  a  wilderness  r^on,  may  be 
conceived  when  it  is  stated  that  the  entire  way  was  one  dense,  en- 
tangled forest  of  second  growth,  interspersed  with  swamps,  thickets, 
and  mountains,  through  which  the  explorers  penetrated,  sometimet 
on  snow-bhoes  and  at  others  up  to  the  knees  in  water,  with  the 
compass  as  a  guide  and  the  axe  for  a  pioneer,  by  day,  and  towards 
evening  cleared  a  space  on  some  ridge  from  whence  they  corrected 
their  course  and  took  a  fresh  start,  by  communicating  at  night,  by 
means  of  torches,  rockets,  and  powder-flashes  with  the  observatories 
at  the  ends  of  the  line.  The  signal- station  near  me  was  placed  bj 
the  summit  of  the  Sugar- Loaf,  which  was  in  the  direction  of  the 
Boundary,  three  miles  from  the  North-west  Branch,  and  from  thii 
mountain  the  light  of  a  birch-bark  flambeau  could  be  seen  at  Horn- 
pipe Ridge,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles. 

The  progress  of  the  exploration  was  retarded,  moreover,  by  the 
general  thaw.  Rivers  had  to  be  bridged  by  felling  the  tallest  pines 
across  their  course ;  but  these  were  of[en  swept  away  by  the  swollen 
torrent,  breaking  off  the  communication  and  leaving  those  bevond 
to  starve  for  days  before  they  could  be  supplied  with  provision. 
Then,  also,  the  men  hung  up  their  ragged  snow-shoes  on  the 
brunches  of  the  trees,  and  fagged  on  with  their  loads  through  water, 
slujih,  and  mire,  until  the  termination  of  the  work. 
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Unjsbb  a  somewhat  siniilar  title,  a  celebrated  Gallic  Dovelist^ 
whose  works  we  admire,  i'rom  their  singular  freedom  from  immo- 
rality of  sentiment  and  con*iequeiit  antagonism  to  the  light,  but 
dja>geroiis  literature  of  his  country,  has  produced  a  work  of  consi- 
derable interest  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Etiglisli  readers,  who 
sre acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  original,  while  others  cannot 
ttOMlbiy  appreciate  its  merits  from  the  very  inethcient  and  bungling 
nMmncr  in  which  it  has  been  translated — ^but  certainly  not  remlered 
into  Engliiih — by  the  contributois  to  the  cheap  publications  of  the 

Kt  18,  however,  necessary  that  we  should  at  once  disclaim  all  con- 
Ijon  between  our  Cardinal  Sina  and  those  of  M.  Eugene  Sue,  a 
|x>rtion  of  whose  title,  by  a  sort  of  jc«  dc  mot,  we  have  adopted  as 
best  Auited  to  the  character  of  the  tale  we  are  about  to  unfold,  with- 
out rendering  us  liable  to  the  imputation  of  piracy  or  plagiarism. 
But  before  we  enter  upon  the  tortuous  path  of  our  narrative,  we 
fthall  indulge  in  a  few  prefatory  remarks^  which  we  trust  may  not 
be  considered  misplaced  or  impertinent  to  the  subject. 

It  has  betn  observed  by  philosophers,  that  the  realities  of  life  are 
more   startling  than  fiction,   and  that  the  wildest   features   in  the 
inventive  genius  of  man's  imaginative  mind  are  frequently  eclipsed 
by  the  romantic  incidents  reported  under  the  category  of  accidents 
ftnd  offences  in  the  daily  press  of  the  present  epoch  ;  where  we  may 
read  of  horrors  and    monstrosities,  oppressions  and  abuses,  which, 
ilespile  the  spread  of  intelligence,  are  infinitely  more  horrible,  be- 
cauite  true,  than  all  the  events  recorded  in  the  '*  One-handed  Monk," 
the   *'  Mysteries  of  the  Castle,"  or  any  of  the  raw-head  and  bloody- 
bone  fictions  of  the  old  *'  Minerva  Press."     To  the  morbid  sensi- 
bilities of  some  people,  fiction  alone  can  administer  the  due  propor- 
tion of  excitement,  that  opiate  dose  of  falsehood,  which  charms  the 
ictsses  into  oblivion  of  all  that  is  earthly,  all  that  is  true,  and  so  perfect 
]»  tbe  Ascendancy  of  fiction  over  their  minds,  that  actual  occurrences 
-.trutbfl — become  distasteful  to  their  ideas,  and  when  compelled  to 
listen  to  their   dry  details,  they  regard   facts  in   the    light  of  an 
■  unwelcome  interruption  to  the  happy  imaginings  engendered  by  a 
HBivference  of  fiction  over  fact — a  predilection    for   falsehood   over 
^^nth.     Nevertheless,  we  venture  to  assert  that  nuich,  if  not  the 
whole,  interest  derivable    from    the   perusal  of  romance  would  be 
deitroyed,  were  the  localities,  costumes,  and  characters,  removed 
Italy    or    Spain    to   merry    England,   plain    coats,    paletots, 
and  velvet  caps,  substituted  for  steel  armour,  slashed  sleeves^ 
,  and  Spanish  hats ;  and  the  dramatis  pcrsonce  of  counts, 
cmvAlirros,  padres,  bravos,  and  brigands,  slightly  metamorphosed 
into  parliamentary  peers,  city  knights,    reverend    misters,    houi^e- 
breakers,  John  Thomases,   and  pickpockets;  and,  albeit,  that  the 
£iCU  recorded   shall  remain   identically  the  same,  the  inte^e^t  will 
away  like  a  shadow,  leaving  not  a  wreck  behind.     Be  thi»  as  it 


msy» every  day's  experience  proves  that  the  actions  and  the  passions 
of  man.  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  cJime,  are,  and  ever  V\ave  V>c*:\\, 
tinilar  In  chMTMcier ;  Atid,  with  the  sUnp]e  exception  of  iho^  ^cUoyv^ 
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which  beloiif(  to  the  supernatural,  and  have  no  buia  on  which  u 
repdse,  so  diametrically  are  they  opposed  to  divine  authority,  noc- 
withfttaiidiiig  the  '*  ni^ht  bide  of  Nature  "  in  which  a  few  ravenoat 
ciithusinsts  lake  delight,  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  imaginatioa. 
frrtiU;  thtiiigli  it  he,  is  incapable  of  inventing  any  story  of  mao,ur 
of  iitiributitif;  to  him  any  crime,  however  horrible  or  revolting, 
which  has  not  been  enacted  in  real  life  at  some  period  or  other  tiact 
the  (TiMlioii,  Mi  that,  in  fact,  we  are  brought  to  the  conviction  tbit 
thiTc  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

Hicoirdo,  tiie  hero  of  our  tale,  born  in  the  early  part  of  thepr^ 
hcriit  century,  was  the  eldest  sun  of  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Vecchio, 
both  of  whom  held  confidential  situations  at  the  court,  or  rather  in 
the  <-.<itabli>ihmL'nt,  of  an  illustrious  princess,  whose  life  was  chequered 
by  u  scricH  of  untoward  events,  to  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  ber 
own  nnc(|uiv()cal  indiscretions  added  largely,  and  thus  increased  the 
niii^nitude  of  her  disappointments  and  chagrin,  notwithstanding 
the  hu^e  amount  of  neglect  and  ungenerous  treatment  of  which  she 
could  justly  complain, — indiscretions  which  deprived  her  of  the  sym- 
pathicH  of  the  virtuous  and  the  high-minded,  and  drove  her  to  seek 
and  to  cnd>race  with  gladness,  as  a  refuge  from  the  general  odiuoi 
in  which  nIic  was  held  by  one  section  of  society,  the  pity  and  com- 
passion of  another,  which  in  itself  respectable,  and  in  its  sentimenti 
and  ati'cctionH  perhaps  more  sincere,  was  still  unsuited  to  her  illus- 
tiiiMiN  rank,  and  the  dignity  which  it  was  her  duty  the  more 
csprcially  to  preserve  in  her  sorrows  and  misfortunes.  Riccardo, 
as  the  fir-ti-born  of  these  faithful  servants  of  a  queen,  was,  as  may 
naturally  be  conceived,  the  pet  of  the  palace,  if  the  walls  which 
Mheltercd  majesty  may  be  so  designated,  and  was  brought  up  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  until  the  period  when  it  became  necessary  that  he 
should  be  placed  at  sonic  school  to  be  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning  to  fit  him  for  the  station  to  which  his  birth,  and  the  exalted 
patronaj^o  extemled  to  his  parents,  would  entitle  him  to  aspire.  As 
the  Kn,L;li^h  capital  wati  at  that  time  the  sad  scene  of  those  revela- 
tions which  reflected  an  ctpial  amount  of  discredit,  and  some  shart; 
of  (lis>;racc  both  on  the  prosecutor  and  the  prosecuted,  Riccardo 
coinnienccd  hi.s  alphabetical,  arithmetical,  geographical,  and  clas&iciii 
instruction,  at  a  very  re^pcctublo  day-school  in  Marylebone,  where 
his  intimate  association  with  his  schoolfellows,  the  readiness  with 
which  he  acipiired  the  Knglish  language,  and  those  bold  and  fear- 
less manners  so  peculiar  even  to  the  junior  branches  of  the  John 
Hull  family  :  together  with  his  robust  friune,  betokening  no  anti- 
pathy to  the  gooil  An$;lican  diet  of  roast  beef,  made  him  pass  fur  a 
n.itnral  born  subject  of  Ilritain,  although  the  physiognomist  might 
have  discerned  a  more  ^iouthern  ori{;in  in  his  features  and  cuiu- 
plexioii.  Koine,  like  Judea.  ever  stamjiing  its  impress  on  her  sous; 
tile  loruu-r.  in  prouii  remembrance  of  its  ancient  glory,  the  latter,  tu 
mark  tlu'  indelible  di>tinction  between  her  wayward  children  and 
the  .irni\  of  the  faithful. 

The  pvKt  >a\s  ••  the  bri^liicst  dreams  must  fade."  and.  certainly, 
w  haccM  r  weie  ihc  lu>pes  and  aspiraiioiis  of  Riccardo  and  his  parent:^, 
by  rciM'U  ot  iluir  cvHifuUnce  in  prir.cely  promises.  King  Deatli,  the 
nniiiitie-l  nuHUirch.  and  the  nmsi  despotic  and  unrelenting,  now 
laid  low  their  prili usit-ns.  and  crushed  them  in  a  moment,  by 
nuinlurir^  their  ini:h-boin  and  illustrious  patroness  with  her  rovul 
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■SM^estor*  in  the  tomb  ;  and  the  count  and  countess,  suoii  after  l\ 
*jd  event,  determined  upon  relurnjn>r  to  their  sweet,  their  iian'i 
llxJy.  und  their  §niall  estate  under  its  cle«ir,  blue,  and  heavenly  sky. 
The  Countess  de  Vecchioj,  who  was  the  mistress  (and  jjcandai  has 
ibe  master)  of  her  Imsband's  e^labli^hnieut,  decided  upon  ihu 
jd  City  for  her  future  residence,  and  ilie  family  became  domi- 
i1«tl  in  a  noble  suite  of  apartn^ents  in  a  palaz7«o  on  the  Corso. 
How,  or  in  what  manner,  Riccardo  purtiued  his  bliidies,  or  passed 
youthful  days  in  the  Roman  capital^  we  cannot  ytulertake  to 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mural  lessons  he  had  imbibed 
fiDgliind  had  made  too  strong  an  imprettsion  upon  his  mind^  to 
eatily  rejected  or  speedily  for|;otten. 

Wiiat  pretentions  to  betiuty,  what  natural  graces  or  acquired  accom^ 
'«hfnentj  the  counte.<fs  po3»sessedj  we  were  never  informed*  but  her 
utolion  for  Minctity  wa^  the  general  theme  of  prai.se  and  admira- 
n  amongttt  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  and  Apostolical 
urch,  a  reputation  which  was  never  endangered,  owing  to  the 
neruu»  sympathy  of  the  fashionable  society  whose  countenance 
had  obtained ;  which,  so  far  from  suffering  itself  to  be  led  away 
by  the  malevolent  inferences  deduced  from  fact^,  only  marked  its 
contempt  of  such  base  insinuations  by  riveting  the  more  firmly 
the  Mftcred  links  in  the  chain  of  its  patronage  and  partiality. 
But,  alas.*  Riccado  was  not  a  man  of  fashion,  and  the  un^iophisti- 
cmted  education  he  had  acquired  in  England,  ill  fitted  him  for  the 
patient  endurance  of  Italian  intrigue;  the  more  so  when  reports 
artrimental,  not  to  the  assumed  sanctity,  but  to  die  pure  morality 
of  the  author  o(  his  existence  reached  his  ears,  not  as  a  whisper  of 
fashiotuible  scandal,  in  which  the  thoughtless  take  dtlight.  but  in  a 
manner  so  circumstantial,  and  under  aspects  most  diBcrediiable  to 
bwr  bonour,  while  it  involved  the  sxmctity  of  one  of  the  i^cred  pillars 
Bflf  the  Vatican,  Regardless  of  consequences,  rejecting  the  voice  of 
prudence,  and  all  personal  consideration,  Rtccnrdo  detiriniued  to 
aift  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  if  the  su^ipicions  which  hud  been 
rxcited  in  his  heart  were  well  founded,  to  avenge  his  father's  wrongs 
mad  the  honour  of  his  family,  by  the  prompt  and  eHficacious  punish- 
tnt  of  the  offender. 

It  was  not,  however,  long  before  the  ardour  and  Impetuosity  of 
I  youthful  passion  received  an  unexpected  check,  in  discovering 
thmt  suspicion   lighted   upon   one  as  the  seducer   of  his   mother's 
a.^ections,  and  the  suUier  of  his  father's  honour,  w  ho  was  no  less  a 

IMeraooage  than  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  P .     The  enormity 

the  offence  he  should  connnit  in  lilting  his  hand  against  a 
liber  of  the  sacred  college,  struck  Riccardo  with  awe,-  and,  in 
abience  of  any  positive  proof  of  his  mother's  guilt,  he  doubted 
n  the  propriety  of  personally  attacking  the  Canlinal  ;  but  cir- 
cmnatancee  soon  transpired  which  left  no  doubt  upon  his  mind,  and 
tMing  upon  the  virtuous  intpuUe  of  the  moment,  the  Pope  and  the 
Vatican,  Holy  Church,  and  Eminences,  were  all  forgotten,  and  the 
hoary-heAiled  Cardinal  was  drugged  by  the  youthful  arm  of  the  out- 
1  Hiccardij  from  the  boudoir  of  the  Countt'ss,  and  profanely 
'kicked  down  the  steps  (»f  the  palai/iO  into  the  court-yard,  before  an 
iiare* stricken  congregation  of  his  own  domestics,  and  those  of  the 
viaitoffl  to  other  residents  of  the  palaz2o» 

No  Unguiigr  could  adequately  ilepict  the  rage  and  veaation  of  thtf 
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insulted  prelate ;  but  Iiis  reputation,  at  well  as  his  deure  fur  ven- 
geance, required  that  he  should  adopt  instantaneous  measures  in 
order  to  stifle  all  calumnious  reports,  and  punish  the  audacity  of  the 
youthful  culprit.  Revolution  had  not  then  stalked  over  the  lind, 
princes  and  pedlars  had  not  then  fraterniaed,  authority  was  not 
despised,  the  rope  was  in  no  fear  of  being  deposed  by  the  Transte^ 
verini  or  the  Carbonari,  Rome  was  then  as  unchanged  in  its  power 
and  authority  as  it  has  ever  pretended  to  be  in  doctrine.  Woe, 
then,  to  Riccardo  ! — ^luckless  wight !  how  could  he  escape  the  doom 
which  awaited  him  ?  There  was  no  possible  chance  of  averting  hii 
sad  fate ;  and  before  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  he  was  takeu  into 
custody  and  conveyed,  as  a  dangerous  political  prisoner^  to  the  Caitlc 
of  St.  Angelo.  Months  and  months  now  rolled  on,  and  Riccvdo 
was  still  in  ignorance  of  the  precise  charge  upon  which  he  had  been 
committed  to  this  dreaded  fortress.  He  was  cautioned  immediatdj 
upon  his  entrance  into  the  fearful  prison,  to  have  a  guard  upon  hu 
tongue,  and  having  gratified  his  revenge,  by  administering  the  mort 
contemptuous  punishment  which  man  could  suggest  to  the  person 
of  a  Prince  of  the  Church,  prudence  having  regained  some  maiteiy 
over  his  mind,  prompted  him  to  seal  his  lips,  at  least  for  a  time, 
upon  the  cause  of  the  outrage  he  had  committed. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Rome  are  aware  that  certain 
luxuries  of  life  are  to  be  obtained  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  and, 
perhaps,  of  all  luxuries  during  the  heat  of  an  Italian  sumnMr, 
nothing  can  be  more  grateful,  particularly  to  a  prisoner,  than  the 
iced  beverages  from  lemonade  and  eau  sucri  to  plain  water,  which 
are  vended  in  the  lowest  quarters  of  the  city,  and  even  in  prisoni. 
Riccardo  was  enjoying  this  treat  one  day  with  three  fellow-pnsoDen, 
committed  for  political  offences,  who  were  dissipating  the  cumd 
of  imprisonment  by  an  agreeable  game  of  whist,  when  the  turnkey 
entered  abruptly  and  summoned  one  of  them  named  Kosati  to  appear 
before  the  authorities.  Rosati  rose  from  the  table,  and,  preparing 
to  follow  the  gaoler,  thns  addressed  his  companions  in  misfortune : 
''  This,  my  dear  friends,  is  one  of  the  hundred  examinations  to 
which  I  have  been  subjected,  but  they  cannot  have  much  to  question 
me  upon ;  I  shall  return  in  ten  minutes  and  finish  the  game ;"  but 
hours  passed  away — those  long,  tedious,  wearying  hours  which  none 
can  so  well  appreciate  as  beings  in  distress  and  the  tribulation  of 
suspense,  yet  Rosati  came  not  back ;  at  length  the  fatal  truth  was 
wrung  from  the  reluctant  turnkey — "  they  might  finish  their  game, 
but  one  must  take  dummy,  for  Rosati  would  never  return ;  his 
game  was  played."  Thus,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  had  poor 
Rosati  fallen  a  victim  to  the  honest  expression  of  political  senti- 
ments, not  of  republican  tendency  or  revolutionary  character,  not 
emanating  from  disloyalty  or  a  wish  to  upset  the  Papal  govern- 
ment in  its  spiritual  or  temporal  authority,  but  simply  the  desire 
that  his  countrymen  should  enjoy  that  liberty  which  was  the  right  of 
all  the  subjects  of  constitutional  states,  and  open  courts  for  the 
trials  uf  offenders  against  the  law.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  sudden  death  of  a  friend,  by  the  visitation  of  God,  is  sufficiently 
appalling,  but  to  men  in  the  position  of  Riccardo  and  his  two 
friends,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  announcement  of  Rostti's 
execution  was  not  only  an  event  uf  overwhelming  sorrow  to  tlieu, 
but  that  it  suggested  no  slender  apprehensions  for  their  own  per- 
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sofial  tafetj.  However,  it  certainly  hm\  that  effect  npon  the  mmd 
of  Riccxnlo,  vrho  com  mi  mi  rated  to  his  friends  his  determination  to 
eflect  hh  escape.  One  of  hia  fellow-prisoners,  who  possessed  greater 
philuM^iphjT  thnn  our  hero,  coolly  replied^  that  to  attempt  an  esc;ipe 
wjw  *iniple  enough;  to  effect  it  was  difficult,  unrler  ordinary  re- 
itraint.  but  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angel o  it  was  impossible.  No- 
tbini^  daunted  by  the  speaker's  doubts,  before  »un-j»et  RiccarJo  had 
Ipdncnl  over  the  turnkey,  by  an  offer  of  his  gold  watch  and  a  purse 
of  two  hundred  francs,  al!  the  money  he  possessed  in  the  world, 
except  two  aola  to  supply  him  %vith  a  rope  ladder  and  a  file.  When 
Rlccardo  was  locked  up  in  his  cell  for  the  night  he  discovered,  to 
hit  gTeat  delight,  that  the  turnkey »  faithful  to  his  bargain,  had  sup- 
plied the  desired  implements,  which  he  found  within  the  straw  pal- 
lia oti  which  he  usually  slept,  and  knowing  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
lie  tet  to  work  antl  filed  two  bars  of  his  prison-window,  which  looked 
oat  upon  the  narrow  ramparts  of  the  castle,  surrounding  a  whole 
range  of  ceU*  ;  and  having  fastened  the  rope-ladder  securely,  he 
waited  until  the  sentinel  had  passed  his  window  about  ten  paces, 
when  he  threw  the  ladder  over  the  rattiparts  and  hastily  descended 
toils  extremity,  when  lol  he  discovered  that  he  was  at  least  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  rolling  Tiber,  whose 
Miffry  flood  offered  no  fears  to  bis  determined  spirit,  for  he  swam 
well,  and  doubted  not  his  power  to  reach  the  opposite  shore,  but  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night  he  apprehended  that  the  noise  wliich  his 
fall  into  the  water  must  necessarily  create,  would  awaken  the  vigi- 
SsBcc  of  the  sentinel,  who,  attracted  to  the  spot  from  whence  it 
proceeded,  would  find  the  rope-ladder,  and  by  a  call  for  assistance 
wouhJ  place  his  life  in  greater  jeopardy  by  the  additional  shots  to 
which  he  should  be  exposed  from  other  sentinels  before,  if  ever,  he 
VBiehed  lerra  firma.  IJut  as  Kiccardo  felt  that  delay  would  only 
inveMe  the  difficulty  oi[  hh  position,  he  let  himself  tall,  feet  fore- 
mofttt  and  as  gently  as  possible,  into  the  water,  and  upon  rising  again 
to  the  surface,  clung  for  some  seconds  to  the  masonry  of  the  Castle 
wail  ;  and  fortunate,  indeed,  it  was  that  he  took  that  precaution,  for 
imnied lately  a  ball  whizzed  within  two  yards  of  his  head  and  passed 
into  the  water,  upon  which  our  hero  struck  out  most  lustily,  antl 
ii\er  a  fatiguing  task,  during  which  several  harmless,  random  shots 
were  fire<l  into  the  river  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  which  he  hatl 
taken,  he  reached  the  usually  inhospitable,  but  to  him  doubly  and 
trebly  welcome,  shore  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  Cold,  wet,  and 
enKaiisted,  Riccardo  traversed  the  tnarshes  with  the  celerity  which 
the  firit  use  of  liberty,  after  long  confinement  ever  inspires,  and  not 
ontil  some  miles  had  separated  him  from  the  scene  of  his  loi»g  suf- 
frriog.  did  he  dream  of  repose,  when,  finding  one  of  those  holes 
oatnmisfilv  dug  by  the  shepherds  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  to  give 
liMMB  shelter  from  the  rain  and  night-air,  vac:int,  he  crept  into  it^  and 
itrvtching  himself  upon  the  damp  straw  which  its  late  occupant  had 
1rl\  Iwhirid,  he  slept  aoundly  until  long  after  the  rising  of  the  sun 
f '  ifiwing  morning. 

td  by  his  slumber,  and  joyful  in  breathing  again  the  air  of 
Ubcrlya  Uie  danger  of  starvation  in  so  inhospitable  a  district  never 
•nCand  His  mind,  but  almost  his  first  thought,  on  waking,  was  to 
^rry  into  cfTcct  an  object  which  he  htid  long  cherished  as  a  duty 
incurobetit  upon  hira  as  a  son,  agentlemsm,  and  a  Christian  ;  this  was 
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to  make  a  fall  explanation  to  the  Count,  his  father,  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  assault  upon  the  Cardinal,  and  to  acquit 
himself,  in  the  eyes  of  his  parent,  of  any  stain  or  reproach  upon  hii 
honour  or  his  integrity.  With  this  object  in  view  he  was  delighted 
to  discover  that  he  still  possessed  the  power  of  communicating  with 
his  family,  by  means  of  a  penny  which  he  luckily  found  in  the 
pocket  of  his  thread-bare  coat,  and  he  joyfully  trudj^ed  off  to  a  distant 
village,  where  he  purchased  a  sheet  of  paper  and  the  permission  to 
write  an  epistle  to  his  father.  Having  accomplished  his  task,  bja 
faithful  narration  of  his  conduct,  and  the  irrefragable  proof  of  bii 
mother's  guilt,  he  set  forth,  in  simple  but  heart-rending  language,  the 
penury  and  destitution  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  requested 
his  parent  to  send  him  the  means  of  securing  his  safety,  by  an 
immediate  flight  from  the  ecclesiastical  states,  knowing  how  nmch 
reason  he  had  to  dread  the  power  and  the  vengeance  of  the  offended 
Cardinal.  Now,  however,  came  another  difficulty  which  Riccards 
had  not  contemplated.  How  was  he  to  procure  the  delivery  of  hii 
letter  and  to  compensate  the  bearer  for  his  trouble  in  taking  it? 
Fortune,  however,  seemed  to  favour  him  in  this  conjuncture.  A 
poor  farmer  was  going  to  Rome.  Riccardo  requested  him  to  be  the 
bearer  of  his  letter,  and  promised  him  the  best  garment  he  pos- 
sessed,— an  old  satin  waistcoat, — if  he  brought  him  an  answer  from 

the  Count  de .     The  bargain  was  struck,  the  fanner  departed, 

and  Riccardo  having  expended  the  last  cent  he  possessed  in  the 
purcha<$e  of  a  small  quantity  of  bread,  strolled  over  the  marshes  ts 
while  away  the  time  until  the  farmer's  promised  return  in  the  even- 
ing. It  would  be  impossible  adequately  to  describe  the  varied 
emotions  and  conflicting  thoughts  which  harassed  the  mind  of  oar 
hero  during  the  hours  of  suspense  in  which  he  was  destined  to  await 
his  father's  answer.  He  knew  too  well  the  influence  of  his  mother 
and  her  spiritual  friends  over  the  weak  nature  of  his  fkther  to  believe 
that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  acquit  himself  of  blame  in  his  pre- 
judiced mind,  for  he  felt  persuaded  that  unless  a  separation  had 
taken  place  between  the  Count  and  his  faithless  spouse  the  mind  of 
the  former  must  have  been  warped  and  turned  against  his  firstp-bom 
child,  but  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  laws  of  nature  would 
prevail,  and  that  he  would  at  least  remit  him  sufficient  to  help  him 
to  a  place  of  safety,  and  save  him  from  actual  starvation  or  an  igno- 
minious death.  As  the  shades  of  evening  were  gathering  around 
him,  Riccardo,  whose  eyes  had  long  been  fixed  upon  the  path  which 
the  farmer  had  indicated  to  him  as  the  short  cut  by  which  he  should 
return  at  night,  descried  a  single  pedestrian,  and  hastened  to  meet 
him  ;  he  found  it  was  the  farmer,  who  was  the  bearer  of  an  anawer 
from  the  Count  to  his  anxious  son  ;  but  the  night  was  now  set  in, 
and  Riccardo  was  obliged  to  restrain  his  impatience  until  he  arrived 
at  the  cottage,  where,  by  the  light  of  the  rush,  he  read  theie 
words — 

'•  M18ERABLR  Wretch  ! 

"  As  a  final  answer  to  your  malevolent  accusation  against  the 
most  virtuous  of  women,  receive  my  curses  in  this  life;  and  for  yopr 
outrageous  impiety  towards  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Princes  of 
Christ's  Church,  may  they  blast  your  every  hope  of  salvation  in  thf 
world  to  come.  eoviAT  iv^ ." 
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eatr  tre  r1e«cnbe  the  feelings  of  poor  RTCcardo  upon  reacljii^ 
It  unchristian,  most  infaniou?,  most  inhuman  epistle  from 
lie  lythor  of  his  existence?  Wonl«  are  powerless  to  pourtray  the 
leptH  of  h»»  suflTering,  He  foiirifl  himself,  in  one  moment,  an  out- 
•w  and  an  outcast  from  hid  fttitiily  ;  his  every  hope  was  annihilated ; 
public  unii  ignominious  death  was  staring  him  in  the  face  on  the 
h^nd,  and  death  from  starvation  was  threatening  him  on  the 
idler  ;  but  in  the  inidst  of  hiH  unhappy  reflections  upon  these  sub- 
\tcta  unnther  feeling  of  a  fierce,  a  fearful,  and  ungovernable  nature 
rising  in  hi«  mind,  and  speedily  conquered  every  other  senti- 
t*»och  firm  and  unrelentin^j  hold  did  itt^ike  upon  hi«  whole  soul, 
enjre  ! — revenge  1 — that  natural  law  which  with  the  deeply 
njured  and  oppressed  as  with  the  ifjnorant  and  untutored  savage,  is 
untDovetl  by  the  Christian  doctrines  of  charity  and  forgiveness,  and 
el»  in  the  hope  of  returning  compound  for  simple  evil,  of  draw- 
ing blortd  for  insult,  of  sacrificing  life  for  infamy,  Riccardo  started 
his  previous  state  of  apathy  and  dejection  like  a  ciant  re- 
ed, and  pulling  off  his  waistcoat,  which  the  farmer  was  unwil- 
to  accept,  he  forced  it  authoritatively  upon  him,  and  declining 
offer  of  hospitality  for  the  nightj  leffc  the  cottage  with  a  proud 
0mS  disdainful  bearing,  which  struck  the  innocent  peasant  with 
ircmdemient  and  no  little  apprehension,  as  to  the  future  career  of  so 
ierce  and  unbending  a  character. 

The  geography  of  the  country  was  not  unknown  to  the  wandering 

R»ccAr<io.      But  whither  was  he  flying  with  such  rapid  strides,  now 

«adinz  through  streams;  now  swimming  rivers,  traversing  forests, 

!inunding  over  plains;  hia  step«  firmly  bent  towards  a  mountainous 

,  who»e  deep  blue  summits  cheered  his  tottering  strength  as 

I  rose  brightly  and  majestically  on  the  following  morning  ?  Did 
tetenge  reside  on  the  hill  sides  ?  Did  the  friends  of  his  youth  offer 
Mm  an  asylum  in  the  freer  air  of  the  mountains?  or  what  was  the 
eiu«e  of  the  undaunted  energy  he  displayed  in  refusing  even  a  mo- 
»nenlary  respite  to  exhausted  nature  ;  or  rest  to  his  weary  limb*  ?  His 
object  proclaimed  itself  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  mountain  pass. 

"  Hold,  ray  friends ! "  said  Riccardo  to  some  dozen  brigands 
vlioae  carbines  were  pointed  to  his  breast ;  "  I  fear  you  not.  You 
hare  not  iurpriaed  me.  I  have  purposely  sought  you,  and  desire  to 
be  led  to  v^ur  captain." 

'*  Per  bio!  signor,  you  have  no  bambino  to  deal  with  in  our 
noble  captain,"  replied  the  chief  of  the  party. 

"  Nor  am  I  a  bambino"  proudly  answered  Riccardo,  '*  or  I  should 

fiot  put  my  head  into  the  lion's  mouth — ^lead  on/' 

"  We  dare  not  move  until  relieved/*  said  the  same  man. 

**■  Well  then/'  said  Riccardo,  "  open  your  wallet  and  give  me  re- 

freihmeitt,  for  I  have  not  tasted  food  from  an  early  hour  yesterday/* 

Sfime  coarse  bread  and  a  leek,  with  a  good  draught  of  the  wine  of 

iintry,  soon  restored  our  hero's  spirits;  but  as  some  hours  were 

-e  before  the  brigand's  party  would  be  relieved^  he  crept  into 

cavern  in  the  mountain's  side,  and  slept  until  they  woke 

s  and  bade  him  follow  them  to  be  presented  to  their  captain. 

II  entering    the    presence-chamber  Riccardo,  bold   and    un- 
tl    even    where   the   stoutest  heart    had   often   quailed,   thus 

»Al«Jre>i»ed  the  captain  of  the  brigands ; — 
"  Brave  captain,  you  see  before  you  a  roan  nf  noble  fatnUy,  v»V40\% 
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reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution  and  suffering  hv  the  intri 
prince  of  the  church  and  the  infamy  of  a  female  relative, 
sacrificed  her  honour,  and  the  honour  of  my  family  by  pi 
her  virtue  at  the  shrine  of  sacerdotal  riches.  I  struck  th 
fiend  to  the  earth,  and  death  was  my  doom,  but  I  escaped 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  seek  from  the  generosity  of  a  bri 
humanity  and  that  succour  which  an  inhuman  father,  whc 
his  disgrace,  and  a  self-styled  virtuous  society,  refuse  to 
an  honourable  and  injured  member.  I  will  do  watch  i 
and  hazard  my  life  in  your  defence,  should  your  liberty  1 
ened,  in  return  for  your  protection;  but  I  will  not  en 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  nor  participate  in  th 
of  travellers.  I  give  my  oath,  in  all  other  respects,  to  n 
interests  mine,  and  to  be  strictly  obedient  to  your  c 
reserving  only  the  sole  right  of  vengeance  upon  the  Card 
whenever  he  travels  on  this  road  to  the  Palazzo  de  — 
summer  season ;  for  by  my  hand  alone  shall  the  serpen 
dust,  and  may  his  soul  meet  with  that  mercy  in  the  worK 
which  he  denies  to  me  in  this.  And  let  us  well  undei 
compact ;  until  that  event  I  am  your  servant.  Once  achi 
to  be  free  to  go  wherever  my  interests  may  call  me." 

Riccardo's  speech  was  well  received  by  the  captain,  wl 
the  terms  upon  which  he  offered  to  join  the  band,  and  p 
to  the  new  recruit  that  although  he  had  no  doubt  of  his  h 
integrity,  he  must  take  his  station  in  the  interior  of  t 
during  probation,  and  that  his  duty  would  consist  at  ] 
guarding  the  treasure.  Of  all  duties  which  could  haii 
signed  to  him  none  could  have  been  more  welcome,  as 
chief  objects  was  to  avoid  the  observation  of  passing 
although  he  was  often  put  to  severe  temptations,  particu 
the  band  had  plundered  any  £nglish  family,  and  knowinj 
of  the  tissue  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  he  saw  the 
their  cigars  with,  or  applying  to  the  most  ordinary  uses,  no 
five  and  ten  to  fifties  and  hundreds;  but  his  ultimate  freedo 
him  to  silence  as  to  the  value  of  the  property  they  were  < 
or  his  utility  to  the  band  might  have  him  made  a  prisone 

At  last,  in  virtue  of  the  compact  existing  between  then 
was  informed  by  the  captain  that  he  had  received  intelli( 
Rome  that  the  cardinal,  with  a  considerable  escort,  ws 
that  city  for  his  summer  residence  on  the  other  side  of  thi 
in  a  week,  and  if  anything  had  been  wanting  to  convince  i 
of  Riccardo's  sincerity,  the  joy  which  this  communication 
his  mind,  and  was  so  apparent  in  his  whole  expression,  ^ 
given  ample  evidence  of  his  candour.  The  captain  now 
him  to  enjoy  unrestricted  liberty,  and  he  employed  his  ti 
practice,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  expert  of  t 
youths  having  frequently  carried  off  the  prizes  agains 
countrymen  and  the  English  residents  in  the  Eternal  City 

The  day  had  now  approached — a  bright  and  brilliant 
shining  in  the  cloudless  heavens,  when  Riccardo,  who  haci 
station  on  the  highest  of  the  mountain  peaks,  descried  tl 
guard  in  the  livery  of  the  cardinal  prince,  and  soon 
numerous  equipages  of  his  suite,  surrounded  by  papal  tr 
in  sight.     He  signalled   the  captain  to  warn  him  of  th 
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t  notwithstanding  his  unrloubtcil  brjivery,  after  a  strict 
on  of  the  strength  ot*  the  cardinal's  party,  he  declared  that 
t>e  mad neas  to  attempt  any  attack  upon  a  body  of  the  best 
ips  four  times  as  numerous  as  his  whole  band»  but  at  the 
I  that  he  would  withdraw  every  man  he  commanded  into 
laeB  of  the  mountain^  where  detection  would  be  impossible, 
rcardo  entirely  at  liberty  to  execute  his  project  of  revenge 
irtunity  offered  itself  to  hia  strategy  or  courage.  Riccardo 
the  captain  and  unable  to  express  his  aense  of  thekindnesd 
^ivcd  at  his  hands  when  deserted  by  the  whole  world,  the 
(ititude  which  came  to  his  aid,  was  more  eloquent  than 
ft  mutually  satisfied,  they  parted  to  meet  no  more. 
Id  now  descended  from  his  towering  height^  and  secreted 
a  small  cavern  in  the  rocky  angle  of  the  mountain  pass, 
'feet  above  the  main  road  through  which  the  cardinal  and 
>w ere  obliged  to  pass.  To  leave  hia  intended  victim  no 
escape,  he  re-examined  his  rifle,  and  saw  that  the  priming 
(ht,  and  at  this  instant  the  advanced  guard:)  of  the  car- 
te rounded  the  angle  of  the  road.  Riccardo  shouldered 
the  object  of  his  deadly  hate  was  seated  in  the  third 
the  first  with  a  body  of  troops  was  just  winding  round 
It  passed  on  ;  the  second  followed  the  same  movement^  and 
ired  this  eminent  member  of  the  sacred  college  in  the 
tofidence  of  dignity,  wealth,  and  security,  literally  sur* 
b  all  sides  by  the  papal  dragoons,  so  that  had  not  Riccardo 
ft  him»  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  even  to  have 
I  as  it  was^  when  he  had  completely  covered  him  with  his 
ijtitt  u  his  eminence,  in  conversation  with  one  of  his 
1  luul  assumed  one  of  his  blandest  smiles,  he  pulled  the 
}d  the  cardinal  fell  forward. 

^,  considering  that  he  had  now  avenged  the  dishonour  of 
fy  hastened  to  escape  from  the  scene,  and  having,  by 
fi  route  across  the  raounUins,  soon  placed  many  leagues 
kimself  and  the  only  road  hh  pursuers  could  follow,  he 
Igh  road  to  Naples,  where  he  arrived  after  a  few  days  of 
y,  and  had  not  been  in  that  city  many  hours  before  his 
kaluted,  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  with  a  placard  accu^ 
iribing  his  personal  appearance,  setting  forth  in  very 
|d  terms  all  his  heinous  crimes  and  delinquencies,  with  a 
^uot  of  his  late  horrid  and  unnatural  attempt  upon  the 

|re   of    his    Eminence   the   Cardinal    .      The   daily 

pre  alio  teeming  with  the  account  of  this  attempted 
in,  giving  details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ball  had 
jhU  eminence's  velvet  cap,  and  had  inflicted  awound^but 
ply  not  of  a  very  serious  nature,  upon  the  illnstrioui 
tu6Bcicntly  alarming,  however,  at  the  moment,  «s 
^l  into  the  arms  of  his  almoner,  and  it  was  some  time 
1  from  the  fright,  as  it  was  heretically  supposed, 
dtted  to  state  that  the  placard  concluded,  by  offering  « 
k  reward  for  his  apprehension,  and  called  upon  the  Neapo- 
|nmcnt  not  to  shield  within  its  territory  so  infamous  an 
b«l  conspirator  against  the  Roman  government,  and 
bin  general,  the  Pope,  the  sacred  college,  and  the  wbo\e 
Biccitrda  saw   that  he   was  in    a    very   ctvt\CA\ 
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position,  and  as  the  captain  of  the  brigands  had  furnished  him  with 
ample  means  for  his  escape,  his  first  act  was  to  procure  a  new  tuit 
of  clothes  as  nearly  resembling  the  English  cut  as  possible,  and 
having  equipped  himself,  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  lodging 
when  he  was  accosted  by  the  police,  who  were  carrying  him  off  to 
prison,  when,  in  perfect  English  he  declared  he  would  not  submit 
to  such  an  indignity,  as  a  British  subject,  and  demanded  to  be  taken 
to  the  English  Minister.  To  this  appeal  the  officers  could  offer  no 
opposition,  particularly  as  several  English  persons  of  distinction 
had  already  interposed  in  favour  of  their  supposed  countryman,  and 
Riccardo  was  brought  before  the  ambassador,  who,  having  heard 
the  accusation  and  the  denial,  requested  the  oflicers  to  retire  while 
he  examined  the  prisoner.  Not  doubting  the  perfect  safety  of  thdr 
Ci-iptive  while  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Minister,  the  offioen 
retired  and  awaited  his  pleasure  in  a  lower  apartment.  The  ainhai- 
sador  then  addressing  Riccardo,  said  in  a  tone  of  serious  kindoei^ 
which  the  latter  found  to  be  irresistible : — "  Young  man,  you  nieak 
English  fluently,  altogether  like  a  native  of  the  country,  but  I  do 
not  believe  your  story.  I  am  convinced  you  are  not  what  yon 
represent  yourself ;  tell  me  the  truth;  you  shall  have  no  cause  to 
repent  your  confidence  in  me." 

Without  the  slightest  hesitation,  Riccardo  unburthened  his  whok 
soul  to  the  ambassador,  he  revealed  every  act  and  every  thought,  he 
left  no  point  untouched.  The  minister  was  charmed  with  Ins 
candour,  no  man  could  have  done  otherwise  than  have  felt  the 
deepest  sympathy  in  his  wrongs  and  sufferings,  although  condemn- 
ing the  attempt  upon  a  fellow-creature's  life,  by  taking  the  law  inta 
his  own  hands,  however  infamous  the  action  the  aggressor  had 
committed.  He  gave  Riccardo  a  passport,  and,  fearing  that  it 
might  not  be  a  sufficient  protection,  he  walked  with  him  to  the 
port,  where  he  took  boat  and  pulled  off  to  a  British  man-of-war 
bound  to  Sicily,  and  requested,  as  a  personal  favour  of  the  captain, 
that  he  would  land  his  young  friend  at  Palermo.  Upon  Riccardo'i 
arrival  in  Sicily  he  met  an  elderly  English  gentleman  who  desired 
a  travelling  companion,  he  engaged  with  him,  and  landed  safely  in 
England  a  few  months  afterwards. 

The  remaining  portion  of  Riccardo's  history  is  not  leas  replete  with 
incident  than  the  foregoing ;  and  he  now  lives,  and  is,  if  not  a  rich 
man,  at  least  in  comfortable  circumstance,  although  ezercisRiff 
a  calling  greatly  beneath  his  rank,  where  he  is  trusted,  beloved,  and 
respected  by  all  who  know  him,  for  his  integrity,  cheerfalneMi 
kindness  of  heart,  and  great  attention  to  his  friends  and  patron; 
but  (although  pledging  ourselves  to  the  truth  of  this  narrative)  we 
must  be  excused  from  offering  any  kind  of  hint  as  to  his  occupatino 
or  his  whereabouts,  which  might  lead  to  his  identity,  and  thus  refMif 
his  confidence  in  our  discretion,  by  making  a  discovery  whid 
might,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  position,  be  attended 
with  disagreeable  results.  In  conclusion,  we  trust  that  our  stoiy 
has  not  disappointed  the  reader's  expectations,  while  our  views  « 
the  similarity  of  the  actions  of  mankind  in  every  age  and  dime^ 
from  time  immemorial,  and  to  be  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
world,  with  more  or  less  improvement  in  manners,  according  to  tht 
spread  of  intelligence  and  the  progress  of  education,  have  not  beta 
conceived  upon  false  or  untet\a\j\e  piem\wa. 
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SOUVENIRS  OF  VERSAILLES,  ST.  CLOUD,  NEUILLY, 
AND  THE  TUILERIES. 

BY      AN      KX^HANOfiB      ON      OP      ROYAI^TV. 


The  O&lerte  de   Bourbon. 

To  chronicle  the  events  of  a  life  time  passed  amid  the  intngueH 
and  turmoils  of  a  court,  must  always  be  considered  a  task  of  great 
llilBctilty  and  danger;  but  when  that  life  has  been  extended  beyond 
ttie  usual  length  lA"  year»  accorded  to  mankind,  and  has  been  spent 
•I  the  Court  of  France,  then,  indeed,  does  the  undertaking  become 
one  of  double  peril.  The  dwellers  in  a  Palace  may  be  truly  com- 
pmrrd  in  all  things  to  those  *•  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and 
occupy  their  business  in  great  waters ; "  for*  like  them,  have  they 
Id  steer  tlieir  coutae  nmid  shoals  and  rocks  and  breakers,  juntas  ter^ 
rible  :  like  them,  also,  f\o  they  sometimes  reel  to  and  fro,  and  are 
mn\y  at  their  wits'  end.  It  has  been  observed,  that  botli  the  indi- 
vidual character,  as  well  as  the  social  condition  of  a  man,  may  often 
be  judged  by  the  external  aspect  of  his  dwelling — and  the  same 
nanark  may  be  applied  to  the  residence  of  Royalty.  Nothing  can 
more  opposite  in  character  than  the  various  palaces  scattered 
ughout  France,-^^and  you  will  find  in  history  that  to  each  one  is 
attached  its  own  peculiar  adventures, — some,  all  of  love,  some  of 
^titical  intrigue;  others,  again,  have  one  long  dark  history  of 
nought  but  crime  and  murder.  Versailles,  8t.  Cloud,  the  Tuileries, 
hmve  each  had  their  peculiar  attributes ;  dependent,  perhaps,  on 
li>dr  peculiar  style  of  architecture,  dependent  on  situation,  on  cli- 
and  on  the  season  in  which  each  became  inhabited  ;  and  to 
accustomed  to  sojourn  for  awhile  in  all,  the  outward  ap- 
oe  of  each  might  well  be  said  to  give  token  of  much  that  was 
within.  Amid  the  gorgeous  saloons  wherein  are  rehearsed 
Ihm  accnes  of  the  great  political  comedies  destine^I  for  public  repre- 
•mtatton  before  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  the  mind  is  dazzled,  and 
re6ecta  nol  that  these  painted  halls  form  but  the  jimallest  portion  of 
the  immense  masses  of  architecture  which  it  has  been  the  great  de« 
ligbt  of  French  sovereigns  to  elevate  to  their  own  grandeur,  and 
that  by  far  the  larger  space  is  devoted  to  the  multitudinous  hangers 
<ia  of  royalty-— the  leprosy  of  greatness— the  vermin  w4iicb  devour 
the  ftick  lion.  In  French  history,  most  particularly,  these  have  ever 
played  the  most  important  parts,  because  the  most  necessary,  in 
fvery  one  of  the  aforesaid  dramas;  for  the  hand  of  the  juggler,  how 
ever  dexterous,  must  fail  to  act  upon  the  puppet,  if  a  single  string 
be  tiackened  in  the  mechanism.  In  vain  the  poor  mountebank  tugs 
md  pulls,  the  puppet  will  not  move,  or  only  displays  by  grotesque 
eDtitortiotis  the  clumsiness  of  its  owner. 

ll  U  lets,  therefore,  of  myself  than  of  others  I  would  speak.  For- 
tune has  thrown  me  in  the  way  of  many  an  encounter  with  the 
ip-eatest  antl  most  exalted  celebrities,  of  a  time  when  none  could 
achieve  glory  save  the  truly  great.  An  humble  looker*on,  I  have 
been  admitted,  in  virtue  of  my  insignificance  alone,  to  many  a  secret 
conference  of  mighty  import,  the  result  of  which  only  V\a^  b^«u 
visible  to  the  public  eye. 
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but! 
My 


My  readers  need  not  feel  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  a  complete 
autobiography,  beginning  with  the  very  commencement  d  all 
things  —  the  history  of  family  —  of  father  and  of  mother — for, 
in  fact,  I  must  own  the  painful  truth,  I  know  not  who  were  my 
parents,  and  relatives  I  have  none,  for  none  ever  claimed  rela- 
tionship with  me,  I  have  my  euspicions,  which  those  who  read 
these  memoirs  will  doubtless  share — but  certainty  there  i?  nootf. 
My  earlieat  local  recollections  are  of  the  Tuileries,  but  whether 
I  was  born  there  I  know  not.  The  kind  couple  who  had  charge 
of  my  childhood,  had  both  resided  there  from  their  very  birt 
I  firmly  believe  that  they  considered  the  palace  as  tnuch  a 
of  their  patrimony  as  the  king  himself  could  do.  All  their 
were  of  royalty,  of  nobility  and  the  great ;  they  seemed  to  nie  to  be 
totally  ignorant  of  any  other  ways  and  means  of  existence  iate 
those  by  which  they  themselves  obtained  a  livelihood,  in  waitiqg 
upon  grandeur,  and  rendering  themselves  useful  in  a  variety  of 
small  ways  to  the  men  and  women  who  in  their  turn  sought  provi- 
sion by  flattering  those  higher  again  in  grade  than  themselves. 
adopte<l  father  was  **  attached  '*  to  one  of  the  Royal  Princes, 
what  capacity  I  never  could  exactly  tell.  He  acted  occasions 
reader  and  amanuensisi  and  w^as  in  the  habit  of  spending  the 
night  closeted  with  his  patron.  He  would  assure  us,  on  his  ret 
to  our  fireside,  that  he  had  been  reading  aloud  the  whole  day  ^ 
I  always  observed  that  he  was  much  excited  on  these  occ&sic  ~ 
I  used  then  to  wonder  what  kind  of  reading  it  could  be  whi< 
had  power  to  agitate  so  tranquil  and  philosophical  a  mind. 
adopted  mother  waa  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  who,  through  pov< 
had  been  compelled  to  accept  an  inferior  feiluation  about  the 
of  Madame  Victoire,  the  tiaughter  of  Louis  Quin2e,  and 
again,  to  save  her  self-respect,  to  accept  the  hand  of  a  man 
firmly  believed  to  be  as  much  beneath  her,  as  she  herself  had  " 
taught  to  feel  she  was  below  her  mistress. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  small  apartments  on  the  fifth  story  of 
Tuileries,  the  longe   range  which  is   perceived  from  the  Place 
Carrousel,  with  window^s  of  the  buH's-eye  shape,  cut  in  the  slat 
roof,  that  my   childhood   was  spent.      My    first   impressions 
palace  were  received  from  the  long  gloomy  corridors  which,  strel 
ing  right  and  left,  up  and  down,  cross  wise  and  length  wise,  *" 
east  to  west,  from  north   to  south,  rendered  the  geography 
palace  aa  intricate  as  any  of  the  virgin  forests  of  America* 
these  long  galleries  was  named  after  one  or  other  of  the  ni 
branches  of  the  royal  family  ;  there  was  the  Oalerie  de  Boui 
and  the  Galerie  de   Vahiis;  the   Galerie  de  Conti  and   the  Gall 
d'Orleans  ;  there  were  also  the  Galerie  des  Sangliers  and  the  Gall 
du  Bourreau,  though  to  which  branch  of  the  royal  family  these  bek 
ed,  I  have  never   been  able  to  ascertain.      The  Galerie  du  Bourt 
was  the  name  of  ours.  Several  years  of  my  existence  were  passed 
out  any  other  recreation  than  that  afforded  by  pacing  a  long 
lery  to  and  fro,  and  in  watching  the  movements  and  occupattooil 
the  inmates  of  the  various  apartments  which  opened  into  the 
tiled   passage;  in  listening  to  their  conversation,  as  I  sauntered 
the  different  doors,  and  sometimes  also,  (dare  I  tell  hf)  in  peej 
through  the  various  keyholes  through  which  the  light  would  si 
with  tantalizing  temptation^  ihe  only  light  which  served  to  illi 
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the  long  blank  of  the  opposite  wall.  On  this  favoured  6fih 
•tory  of  ihe  Tuileries,  just  before  the  great  Revolution,  flourished 
a  little  colony  composed  of  the  most  extraordinary  assemblage  of 
buinjLn  beings  eyer  met  beneath  one  roof  together.  The  door  of 
ucli  apartment,  without  raiU,  without  paueU,  like  the  door  of  a 
ttab1<r,  was  numbered  and  lettered,  according  to  the  fashion  of  hos- 
pitalti  and  gaols.  It  was  sometimes  by  the  letter,  at  others  by  the 
number^  tJiat  each  family  was  designated.  There  were  twenty-two 
of  the»e  apann)ent8  in  our  gallery  alone,  and  I  can  remember  the 
a|i{icarance  and  peculiarities  of  every  individual  contained  tii  this 
crowded  hive*  with  aa  vivid  a  precision  as  though  I  had  beheld 
tbfm  all  but  yesterday. 

The  room*^  next  to  ours  were  tenanted  by  two  aged  ladies  who 
have  ever  occupied  a  large  portion  of  my  grateful  remembrance. 
ybey   were  tpinaters  and  canonesses  of  the  noble  chapter  of  Re- 
mireiiiont>  one  of  the   royal  abbeys  of  the  kingdom.     They  have 
remained  graven  on  my  memory   amongst  the  most  curious  speci. 
mam  of  human  nature  I  ever  met  with.     These  ladies^  Mesdemoi- 
nOet  Rote  and  Pulcherie  de  Pont  de  Vaux,  were  the  daughters  of 
4  fmall  country  seigneur,  of  immense  pretensions  and  but  slender 
fistiirie.     With  advancing  years  he  had  beheld  thege  pretensions  iii- 
Oifcii    and  this  fortune  diminish^  until  at  last  the  old  chiUcau  of 
P\Mi€-cle^V^aux,  in  Lorraine,   was  the  only  property  left  to  record 
WfOth  hit  rent  roll.     Kven  this  had  become  so  deeply  mortgaged,  so 
koptlddy  alienated,  that  every  seigneurial  rit>ht  had  departed  from 
it  MMif  before.     The  family  were  forbidden  to  fish  in  the  ponds — 
to  shoot  in  the  preserves,  or  to  gather  the  fruit  which  grew  in  their 
•wn  garden.     The  old  Marquis  de  Pont  de  Vaux  would  endeavour 
Ui  replace,  by  the  produce  of  the  chase,  or  by  any  other  industries  or 
ataiUble  resource,  the  privileges  which  had   tlius  been   wrenched 
twin  him  by  his  merciless  creditors;  but  sometimes,  in  winter  par- 
ticularly, these  resources  failed,  and  then  the  scenes  of  privation 
Sid  misery  which  took  place,  and  which  1  have  heard  the  sisters 
itcount,  would  make  all  the  most  fanciful  inventions  ever  penned 
\fy  -.  .    i:  .^  upp^ar  tame  and  insignificant.     And  yet,  uith  all  this 
^  —for  at   length  the  fortunes  of  the  family   had  become 
*M!Micfi  I  educed,  that  they  were  at  times  driven  to  tlie  very  verge 
nf  absolute  starvation, — never  for  one  moment  did  the  old  marquis 
(if^n  it  pos^.ible  that  he  could  consent  to  the  abandonment  of  Ids 
liifh  preieti^iuii^,  or  to  the  sale  of  the  family  jewels  and  plate — sole 
HDuiant  of  their  former  grundeur,  sole  proof  of  their  high  and  long 
fclPtnt     to  a  doubting,  sneering  world.    "  The  memory  of  my  poor 
Ucr  rises  up  before  me,"  said  Mademoiselle  Pulcherie  to  me  one 
%f ,  as  she  recounted  their  strange  history,  while  I  sat  low  at  her 
Mv  watching  with  interest  the  cooking  of  some  savoury  mess  upon 
lit  hearth,  (for  these  ladies  seemed  to  me  to  spend  their  entire  lives 
il  cookery ;)  *'  when  I  think  upon  his  generous,  though  mistaken 
IdndcieM,  And  upon  the  ingenious  devices  to  which  he  would  resort 
keep  the  aspect  of  our  poverty  as  far  as  possible  from  our  con- 
ipUtion.     We  occupied  but  two  rooms  in  tlie.Chateau  of  Pont- 
Vaui ;    he  told    us   that  it    was   bis   ta:^te,    and  that  the  state 
turtir.entA  were  in  reserve  for  the  royal  visit,  which  had  been  pro- 
:<jr  many  years.     We  had  no  attendant:  he  told  n»  that  the 
-.»  came  at  dawn^  before  we  were  awakened,  as  he  could  nof 
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bear  to  have  his  solitude  disturbed  by  their  vulgar  voices  and  heavy 
footsteps  during  the  day.  The  repasts^  when  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  any  provisions,  were  always  found  ready  cooked,  and 
needed  but  a  little  warming,  which,  he  said,  he  preferred  to  do 
himself,  to  having  the  worry  of  a  herd  of  stupid  domestics.  We 
knew  well  enough  that  the  dear  good  man  arose  from  his  bed  loog 
before  daylight,  and  performed  every  oftice  about  our  little  houie- 
hold,  but  not  for  worlds  would  we  have  betrayed  our  penetratiaQ 
of  the  secret  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  keep  from  our  Knowledge^ 
but  gave  in  to  all  his  little  whims  with  an  assumption  of  naJvHi, 
which  charmed  him  greatly,  but  which  was  much  at  variance  with 
our  sharpened  wits,  rendered  acute  by  famine  and  privation.  The 
only  pleasure,  indeed,  which  my  poor  father  seemed  to  possess  wu 
in  the  contemplation  of  our  feigned  delusion  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  his  affairs,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  brilliant  figure  we  both 
made,  as  we  entered  the  dining- hall  every  day,  attired  in  the  rich 
robes  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  our  grandmothers,  and 
adorned  with  the  rich  jewels  from  the  chest  which  had  been  handed 
down  as  heir-looms  from  generation  to  generation  of  the  Pont  de 
Vaux.  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  gro- 
tesque than  our  appearance,  as,  with  our  youthful  faces  and  awk* 
ward  gait,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  rich  stuffs,  and  flaming 
with  old-fashioned  gems,  we  entered  the  dining-hall  with  the  great- 
est ceremony,  to  take  our  seats  at  a  table  covered  with  rich  sub- 
stantial plate-gilt  candelabras  without  tapers,  and  chased  silver 
dishes,  alas  !  without  viands.  After  the  sham  dinner,  we  were  des- 
patched to  walk,  also  in  state,  upon  the  platform  on  the  top  of  the 
dungeon  keep.  I  know  well  enough  that  this  was  but  to  afford 
time  to  Monsieur  de  Pont  de  Vaux  to  clear  away  the  dishes,  and 
restore  order  to  the  hall,  never  thinking  that  we  should  observe 
that  it  was  all  accomplished  without  foreign  aid." 

The  castle  of  Pont  de  Vaux  had  been  one  of  the  feudal  strong- 
holds of  Lorraine,  having  a  drawbridge,  battlements,  and  all  appU- 
ances  and  means  to  boot,  to  enable  the  seigneur  to  insult  and  bully 
his  neighbours  without  any  danger  of  retaliation.     Upon  the  top  of 
the  keep  still  existed  the  platform  whence  the  warders  had  kept 
watch  night  and  day  during  the  wars  of  the  Guise  against  the 
crown.     One  day  the  clock  in  the  great  belfry  had  tolled  the  hour 
to  dine ;  no  dinner  was  forthcoming.     The  marquis  had,  as  usual, 
spread  the  table  with  what  remnants  of  their  former  grandeur  yet 
remained,  and  the  two  girls  sat  down  before  the  vacant  dishes  with 
piteous  yearning  towards  their  imaginary  contents  to  feast  on  the 
dry  bread  which  was  furnished  by  the  herdswoman  of  the  village  in 
exchange  for  the  permission  to  lodge  her  cows  in  one  of  the  oat- 
houses  belonging  to  the  castle.     It  was  a  curious  study  to  observe 
the  mixture  of  merriment  and  bitterness  with  which   MademoiseUe 
Pulcherie,  the  youngest  and  most  quick-witted  of  the  two  sisterii 
would  recount  the  history  of  that  repast.     The  solemn  gravity  with 
which  the  old  seigneur  did  the  honours  of  the  table  dividing  with 
ceremony  the  one  small  loaf,  and  handing  a  portion  to  each  of  his 
dau^;hter8   with  as  much   courtesy  and  with  as  bland  a  smile  is 
though  he  had  been  distributing  the  most  choice  and  dainty  morsels 
'  om  the  royal  table — the  ill-suppressed  sobs  of  the  elder  sister — ^her 
y  vexation  and  anxiety  for  the  morrow,  as  she  swallowed  down 
ard  dry  crust,  the  handing  and   pouring  of  the    water,  the 
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ly  with  which  the  old  seigneur  looked  at  each  young  lady 
Tiising  the  glass  to  his  lips,  were  all  given  with  a  kind  of  bitter 
I  btve  never  seen  rivalled  even  on  the  stage.    Dinner  being 
\  and  the  long  grace  which  always  followed,  having  been  duly 
~^Vined,  the  family  rose  from  table,  and  the  two  ladies  prepared  to 
the  air  upon  the  platform  as  usual.  As  they  walked  hungry  and 
^ttnlate,  with  but  small  aptitude  at  the  moment  for  enjoyment  of 
^iew,  or  for  the  grandeur  of  the  setting  sun,  or  for  any  of  those 
L**iitte  sensations  in  which  better-fed  young  ladies  are  prone  to 
~~^l|pe^  their  attention  was  arrested  by  the  voice  of  the  cow-boy, 
liadled  his  cows  into  the  dry  fosse  beneath^the  walls,  in  order  to 
them  to  crop  the  long  grass  and  flowers  which  grew  in  the 
b    The  two  girls  bent  over  the  battlements  to  watch  the  boy, 
greedy  eyes,  as  he  drew  from  his  satchel  a  hunch  of  bread  and 
up  of  cheese,  which  he  began  hacking  into  gigantic  mouthfuls 
^^  W  strolled  leisurely  along. 
^^^^Hierc  was  an  air  of  plenty  and  enjoyment  in  the  whole  scene," 

Slfademoiselle  Pulcherie,  '*  which  made.us  quite  ferocious.    The 
was  plump-cheeked  and  ruddy ;  he  had  evidently  never  known 

^^^  want  of  a  meal ;  the  sweet  breath  of  the  teeming  kine  reached 
^^  where  we  stood,  and  increased  the  faintness  of  our  hungry  lonff- 
^^g:    I  felt  that  like  Esau  I  could  willingly  have  given  my  birth- 
^%|bl^  or  any  other  right,  for  a  mess  of  pottage  or  a  draught  of  milk, 
^yearning  craving  desire,  vivid  and  uncontrollable  as  that  ezpe« 
^knced  by  the  victims  of  the  caleniura,  took  possession  of  my  soul, 
%id  without  any  kind  of  shame  or  respect  for  our  family  quarter- 
^m,  I  called  out  to  Petit-Pierre,  in  a  whining  tone,  for  a  drop  of 
wlk  and  a  slice  of  his  bread  and  cheese.     Petit- Pierre  looked  up 
Mad  grinned  with  that  charming  naivete,  that  unsophisticated  inno- 
cence, for  which  our  peasantry  have  ever  been  so  remarkable.     He 
understood  my  demand  in  a  moment,  and  prepared  compliance  by 
drinking  off*  at  a  draught  the  whole  contents  of  the  cider-can  which 
liang  on  his  arm,  and  then  wiping  it  carefully  out  with  the  hanging 
deeve  of  bis  dirty  vest,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  clean  it  thoroughly, 
and  to  show  at  the  same  time  that  he  knew  good  manners,  and  the 
iray  in  which  delicate  young  ladies  ought  to  be  treated.   Presently  he 
knelt  down  and  drew  the  milk  from  one  of  the  cows.     How  our 
mouths  watered  as  we  saw  the  snow-white  liquid  foaming  to  the 
very  brim  !    Petit- Pierre  mounted  up  the  broken  stair,  which  nearly 
reached  to  the  top  of  the  tower  ;  we  tied  our  garters  together,  and 
let  them  down  to  the  urchin,  who  made  fast  the  handle  of  the  can, 
while  we  could  hardly  control  our  impatience,  and  began  to  draw 
the  ribbons  with  all  our  might ;  but  the  little  vessel  answered  not 
the  summons,  and  we  pulled  in  vain!     Never  shall  I   forget  the 
odious   cunning  expressed   on   the    countenance  of  the  '  innocent 
peasant  boy,'  as  holding   fast  the  can,  he  looked  up  to  where  we 
stood,  and  laying  his  finger  on  the  side  of  his  nose,  he  exclaimed, 
*  Mammy  doesn't  give  her  milk  for  nothing  though — ye  must  pay  as 
well  as  other  folk — six  blancs  the  chopinc*    Rage  and  disappointment 
were  excited  in  our  bosoms  in   a  degree  which  drove   us  almost 
frantic.     I  plead  guilty  to  the  utterance  of  a  favourite  oath  of  my 
father's,  while  my  sister  fairly  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  I    Money 
we  had  none,  and  our  prayers  and  entreaties  were  all  in  vain.     The 
granite  wall  on  which  we  stood  would  have  been  easier  to  move  than 
the  pity  of  the  grinning  brute,  who  looked  up  at  us  without  blink* 
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ing,  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  countenance  from  the  cunniM 
leer  he  had  at  first  assumed.     There  he  stood,  with  the  can  uplifw 
in  one  hand,  and  the  other  extended  to  receive  the  money,  evident^ 
bent  oil  extorting  the  exorbitant  price  he  had  aaked  for  his  miserable 
raeasure  of  milk.     At  length,  just  as  we  were  about  to  turn  awiy 
wearied  with  the  tantalising  spectacle,  my  eye  waa  f^aught  by  the 
flashing  of  the  emerald  in  my  sister's  ear,  for  she  wore  that  day  tJie 
suit  of  emeralds  which  had  belonged  to  Jeanne  de  Consteil,  wb» 
had  married  Raval  de  Pont  de  Vaux,  which  were  of  the  brightest 
colour,  and  without  flaw.     A    happy  thought  struck    me;  perl 
the  urchin  would  exchange  hia  draught  for  the  pcndcloqne  bel 
to  the  ear-ring.     The  proposition  was  made  with  timidity  and 
of  refusal,  but  accepted  with  doubt  and  hesitation;  the  drop 
aisting  o^  a  good-sized  emerald,  surrounded  with    small  brillij 
waa  handed  down  by  means  of  the  garters,  and  the  can  at  li 
reached  the  top  of  the  parapet,  where,  I  warrant  you,   it  wa« 
emptied  of  its  contents,  and  returned  to  the  owner  ;   but  lo  !  thevi 
next  day  at  the  self-same  hour  was  Petit-Pierre  seen   wending 
way  along  the  fosse,  and  again  was  the  irresistible  temptation  offi 
to  our  hungry  imaginations.     A  diamond  pin  was  the  reward  of  tbM 
day's  relief — a  brilliant  clasp — a  ruby  buckle — went  next ;  andaoon 
the  whole  village  gaining  scent  of  the  rich  curie  to  be  distributed 
from  the  round  tower  of  the  castle,  came  beneath  the  walls  withlbf 
choiceist   morsels   and    most  tempting   fruits.     We    feasted  to  our 
heart's  content  at  the  expense  of  our  worthy  ancestors,  who  bad  pui^ 
chased  must  dearly   the   treasures   we  so   lavishly  bestowed.    The 
jewels  and  ornaments  once  so  worthless  in  our  eyes,  now  became  a£ 
the  greatest  value,  since  they  could  purchase  the  nourishment 
which  we  had  pined  so  long,   and  relieve  the  heart-sicknesa  m\ 
had  consumed  us.     We  spent  whole  mornings  in  polishing  up 
divers  specimens  of  the  taste  and  perseverance  of  our  ancestori<| 
order  to  render  them  as  tempting  as  possible  to  the  poor  dear  w 
phisticated  creatures,  whose  kind  hearts  induced  them   to  part 
precious  food  for  articles  so  utterly  useless  as  these  baubles  ap[ 
to  us.     Each  day  we  withdrew  from  our  mockery  of  a  repa^  to  tin 
more  substantial  fare  awaiting  us  at  the  foot  of  the  round  tower.   Om 
poor  lather  would  fondly  rejoice  at  sight  of  the  bloom  and  freshflfH 
which  failed  not  ere  long  to  replace  the  haggard  looks  and  jaui 
complexions  which  throujgh  long  starvation  we  both  bad  hi 
displiiyed.     How  he  himself  continued  for  long  to  subsist  upon  ^i' 
little  I  never  could  imagine.     I  have  the  firmest  conviction   thiit  hi 
never  procured  for  himself  the  smallest  indulgence  which  he  did  no* 
equally  divide  with  us;  and  yet  I  never  heard   a  murmur,  nor  m 
expression  of  impatience,  nor  an   exclamation  of  disgust  escape  bi! 
lips,  neither  do  I  verily  believe  did  the  idea  of  assisting  himself  by 
little  exertion,  or  of  bettering  our  condition    by    ever    so   light 
labour,  once  enter  his  mind.     Such  was  the  system  of  noblesse 
our  day;  and  think  not  that  we  stood  alone  in  our  distress,  hundi 
of  noble  families,  whose  property  had  been  eaten    up   by   law-si 
{the  favourite  method  of  ruin  of  the  day),  or  had  been  dissipated 
the  prodigality  of  some  member  of  the  family,  who  in  his  endeav^ 
to  make  a  figure  at  court  for  a  while,  would  struggle  in  vain 
with  the  luxury  and  folly  of  the  courtiers,  and  then  retiring 
tiie  combat  heartbroken    and   dUaTp\io\u\.eA.,  s\w\s.  lo  wretchi 
leaving  nought  but  misery  aa  an  \ii\\erV\»«\c«i  \.o\v\%  <^A^«ii^' 
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The   exact  aTiioimt  of  property  thus  disposed  of  Mademoiselle 
'ulcherie  could  not  tell.     By  her  description  of  the  jewels  it  muati 
owever,  have  been  soinething  tremendous,  and  the  unsophisticated 
^3*j»Tits  would  doubtless  have  succeeded  in  tran&ferring  every  arti- 
ilue  from  the  strong  box  of  the  marquis  to  their  own  leathern 
I J  -,  had  not  the  death  of  the  county  who  met  with  a  sad  cata- 

itrofihe  put  an  end  to  this  little  innocent  tratBc.     He  fell,  poor  man» 
Vom  the  top  branches  of  a  wild  plum-tree,  where  he  had  clambered 
pursuit  of  the   one  great  object   of  his  life,   the  procuring   of 
ijieap  food  for  his  family.     Just  enough  waa  aaved  from  the  wreck 
to  secure  a  provision  for  the  two  daughters*  and  they  were  received 
iDto  the  noble  chapter  of  Remiremont.     The  description  of  their 
•rrivsl  at  the  Abbey*  as  given  by  Mademoiselle  Pulchcrie,  has  made 
me  of\en  pass  a  plefisant  hour.     The  astonishment  of  the  fat  nuns 
on  examination  of  the  thin  attenuated  figures  thus  presented  to  their 
notice,  the  odd  mixture  of  grief  which  they   felt  at  their   father's 
deaths  and  of  joy  at  beholding  the  first  good  dinner  they  had  ever 
in  their  lives,  were  pictures   never  to  be  forgotten.     Old  as 
ladies  were  when  1  fir&t  knew  them,  they  had  never  been  able 
to  grow  thoroughly  accustomed  to  good  living  ;  they  spent  their 
vhole  time  in  contemplation  of  a  certain  pot  upon  the  fire,  wherein 
they  executed  all  sorts  of  stews  and  ragoots  the  whole  day  long,  and 
their  conversation  w^as  all  of  the  good  things  which  they  had  enjoyed 
It  Remiremont,  and  of  the  various  merits  of  sister  Martha  and  sister 
Celeste » in  the  preparation  of  this  or  that  savoury  compound.    "  They 
ttlk  of  the  bliss  of  requited  affection,  of  the  rapture  of  doing  good, 
of  lb*?  delight  to  be  obtained,  by  the  worthy  exercise  of  all  our 
faculties — ^believe  me,  my  child,  no  bliss,  no  rapture,  can  be  com- 
pared to  good  living  and  plenty  of  it."     This  would  Mademoiselle 
Pulcherie  often  say  to  me,  and  then  plunging  her  long-pronged  fork 
tiito  the  terriuey  which  was  eternally  simmering  before  the  fire,  she 
-would  draw  forth  some  savoury  morsel  upon  which  we  would  all 
three  regale  most  joyously,  while  devising  new  experiments  to  give 
the  dii>h  some  unexplored  flavour  the  next  time  of  cooking* 

Furllier  on  towards  the  end  of  the  gallery  was  the  lodging  of  the 
moBi  interesting  personage  it  has  ever  fallen  to  my  lot  to  become 
acquainted  with.  His  name  was  Daliband.  None  could  tell  his  age, 
but  to  me,  viewing  him  with  the  wondering  ignorance  of  childhood, 
he  appeared  a  second  Methusalem.  It  would  then  not  have  surprised 
me  had  1  been  told  that  he  had  already  lived  a  thousand  years,  and 
I  remember  once  having  greatly  excited  his  mirth  by  inquiriug  with 
simplicity  how  he  had  managed  to  escape  the  great  pl^igue  of  Paris 
under  Philippe  le  Bel.  He  had  been  one  of  the  sub-uuder'tutors, 
as  be  used  to  call  it,  to  the  sons  of  the  Dauphin,  all  of  whum  have 
ascended  the  throne  in  turn.  He  had  been  bed-ridden  for  years, 
having  been  disabled  in  every  limb  by  paralysis,  and  so  helpless  had 
he  become  that  he  could  not  even  turn  in  his  bed  without  assistance. 
Anri  yet,  with  this  sad  burthen  of  affiiction,  it  was  marvellous  to 
behold  the  vivacity  and  intelligence  which  yet  beamed  in  his  counte- 
nance when  reciting  the  adventures  of  his  past  lite,  or  the  anecdotes 
of  persons  whom  he  had  known  in  former  days.  Some  of  these 
Vere  exceedingly  curious,  and,  young  as  I  was,  1  have  sat  for  hours 
•this  bedside,  listening  with  unflagging  interest  to  his  stories  of  the 
«>l<leu  court  oi  the  Dauphin  and  his  wife — of  Madame  de  Pompadour^ 
4iid  Qf  the   strange  elements  which  formed  the  society  o(  LiOu\& 
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^^     ii-ri  L- 1  'jirrr.±<  *cr-:ix.e.     HU  Ixcil»  voald  be 

n  v:*  '*-■  *^-^  *-^  -  ^-T--  **  ir  ?■**  o«  a  cutyag  vhiie.  as  he  toldlil 

*iV^-'*-  *^"^  "»»^^*i  »:"-i  :^*  *ub]<ct-  his  bead  would  mag  fronadi 

'^/^^ h.i- -j-ACi  eyes  f  A?h  like  b-raini  coals— everr  muscle  in  U 

v'^^r^jli  work  w':::i  ripiiity.  and  the  tassel  oa  his  nightcap bd 

'  ^  jV.>,  w:-.h  &  q-icit  je-ki'^  mod  on  marking  ererr  pause  in  li 

^P^cr-j-i*-  ^  ccTTectly  ai   a  nTte  of  punctuation — whether  colo 

'    :'coWn-  cotsir.i.  or  tV/i  stop.     He  had  seen  much  oi  the  woi 

^^'k-'*   -f  "th      H>  ^^  of  the  deceit  and  treachery  of  mankind  m 

^^aI^*-  for  b:j  -it'e  had  been  or.e  cf  humiliation  and  hardship;  1 

^        \fc  of  con«:".oiii  iuperioriiv  against  the  eternal  encroachme 

fctrujrgie  ^.^^^  ^ ^.^^  -^  ^  existence  connected  with  acou 

of  >J?^''''*f/ ?:^  *Hi5  impressions  were  aU  of  the  past,  for  life  I 
^'*'\?  with  him  on  ihc  d^y  when  they  had  transported  him,  strid 
cetHertwiui  ^^^j^j^  from  the  warm  comfortable  apartment 
^ilh  ms  cru  .^^gjj-^^  ^^,g  cold  di^unt  chamber,  where  he  was 
orCUp»cil  ^  i»»  I  ^^^^  ^^y  ^5  though  he  had  at  once  been  tokei 
^,,011  f"^K"7"   /,  marvellous  to  observe  how  correct  was  hisimpi 

|ii<i  K»•*r^    *\^a  10  his  quondam  pupils,  although  he  had  not  bcl 
^•„„  with  rej5aru      ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^jg^„^j^.,p^^,j^g^,f^^^^ 


i,v  wl»»*'"  he?  always  "     "^.^gm-  de  Provence  is  weak  and  wicked. 
«,i.l  wayward  ;  »'"\  ^|!      j  i  learnt  many  particulars  of  thecoui 


•iii'iii  '♦*>"^*''  ^"*:*        .o.lWpd  as  truly  as  though  he  had  been  gifted  1 
i^,a»cl  l.av.;  been  rehired  MWJ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  3^^.  ^^^^ 

u,  t;l<'>">'  ''•-'''■  "'*"'«  ,1  -.n'hriitorv.    It  *'•"  i"  ^^"y  respect  a 
lii  iiiibir  t>ni«, '"«>  the  convras  .^  ^^^^  annaU  of  the 

«  r^«"  "."^  '''"  *'"ltmS  debauchery,  amid  the  splendou 
W  ib-  tb«  ^lixB  *""•  ""n"f„„  h,  the  rtrictest  retirement,  surrou 
V    .«i\b-».  »»«'•  «•"  *""'.^-   "?.  yrelieio".    He  had  become  no 
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tent,  fostered  by  them,  had  rendered  him  a  living  reproach  to 
tiler's  ctiurt,  where  nought  was  tolerated  but  the  most  extra- 
it  gaiety,  where  the  pursuit  after  pleasure  was  carried  into  the 
iat  debauchery.  It  wa:^  tlie  custom  tor  the  Dauphin  to  pass  his 
tngs  in  his  study,  from  whence  he  would  issue  towards  the 
le  of  the  day,  and  causing  a  large  brass  music-desk  to  be 
lilt  out  into  the  air,  he  would  stand  beneath  the  trees  and  prac- 
br  some  hours  nil  the  Gregoriim  chaunts  of  the  church  in  a 
perfectly  Stentorian,  which  would  draw  crowds  of  the  common 
le  beneatn  the  wall  of  the  terrace,  who,  while  listening  to  the 
i  braying,  spared,  as  you  may  imagine,  neither  King  nur  court, 
er  Dauphin  nor  Jesuits.  After  this  exhibition  took  place  daily 
t  most  extraordinary  scene,  which,  perhaps,  ever  was  enacted  by 
and  noble  personages,  since  the  world  began— the  whole  of 
etinue  of  the  Dauphin,  the  young  princes,  the  ladies  of  honour, 
ftll  the  attendants  of  the  chateau  w*oiild  repair  to  the  chapel, 
h  was  always  lighted  up,  even  in  synimer,  and  after  a  short 
•pent  in  meditation  and  prayer,  the  Dauphin  would  suddenly 
Kr  from  a  side  chapel  attired  in  the  robes  of&chantrc\  all  flaunt- 
iilh  rich  embroidery  of  gold  thread  and  coloured  silks,  again  to 
der  forth  the  dreadful  denunciations  with  which  he  had  been 
ing  us  for  some  hours  in  the  garden,  while  Madame  la  Dauphine, 
td  in  the  costume  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Rue  8t, 
ues,  would  whine  forth  the  responses.  The  whole  of  vespers 
J  thus  performed  by  this  one  single  voice,  the  Dauphin  would 
it  the  pulpit^  and  favour  us  with    a   sermon    of  his  own   com- 

»,  always  bad,  always  lugubrious,  and  always  long. 
och  has  been  said  concerning  the  death  of  Monseigneur  ;  a  sus- 
il  of  poison  was  current  at  the  time,  and  every  effort  was  made 
ish  tt-  I  was  witness  to  much  that  would  tend  to  confirm  the 
I  of  the  conjecture.  You  will,  perhaps,  ask  me  why  in  such 
I  did  not  reveal  my  well-grounded  suspicions;  by-and-bye  you 
discover  that  in  a  court  the  only  &afe  path  to  pursue  is  that  of 
ce  on  all  things.  The  Dauphin  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
its;  they  left  not  his  side  night  or  day.  He  alone  had  sup- 
ed  their  interests  in  France.  The  interest  and  favour  of  the 
to  the  throne  would  have  been  thought  to  have  been  all  suffi- 
I  to  have  combated  all  other  influences;  but  it  was  found  to  be 
rrless  against  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  de  Pc»mpadour»  and 
•  destruction  was  resolved  on.  Courage  and  dignity  were  both 
ting  in  the  Dauphin,  he  suff'ered  his  friends  to  be  destroyed, 
inuead  of  assisting  them  in  their  resistance  could  only  mourn 
r  fall.  It  could  not  be  believed  amongst  them  that  he  could 
^  truly  exerted  himself  in  their  favour.  The  unjust  suspicion  to 
:h  he  felt  himself  abandoned,  embittered  the  life  of  the  Dauphin, 
rendered  liim  of  more  melancholy  mood  ihan  ever,  fie  felt 
he  was  watched,  that  spies  were  set  about  him  at  all  hours — 
even  the  most  private  actions  of  his  life  were  all  known  and 
ftrnted  on — that  he  no  longer  had  the  liberty  to  move  or  speak  ; 
Mren  his  very  thoughts  were  no  more  to  be  his  own.  But  he 
^porn  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Jesuits,  without  murmur, 
Bit  comment,  without  objection  ;  he  was  bound  to  execute  any 
every  command  with  which  it  might  please  the  generaV  o^  \\\« 
to  honour  bim.  Manseignettr  usually  wore  on  his  liU\e  tiw^ct 
imposed  ofm  single  diAtnond,  set  in  jet.     The  6loi>e  Nvaa  ot 
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prodigious  size  and  beauty;  and  in  spite  of  myBelf,  wbenevttlM 
condescended  to  visit  my  pupils  at  their  studies,  my  attention  «ai 
involuntary  drawn  to  the  gem,  for  it  flashed  and  sparkled  with  ludi 
extraordinary  lustre  that  it  could  not  fail  to  attract  notice.  U  wii 
rendered  still  more  interesting  to  me  by  a  story  which  I  hail  bea 
told  in  connection  with  the  jewel,  and  which  had  got  abroad  in  tk 
palace,  one  of  those  tales  which  become  everybody's  secret,  f&d 
which  everybody  knows. 

"  The  ring  was  said  to  contain  the  monogram  of  the  Jesuits,  MIA 
graven  on  the  inside  of  the  hoop ;  it   was  never  accorded  but  ta 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  and  gave  to  the  owner  the   privilege af 
displaying  his  objection  to  any  order  emanating   from  the  ge 
by  sending  it  bacK  to  his  reverence,  who,   if  he  returned  it, 
token  thiit  he  respected  the  objection,  and  pardoned  the  ofletidef;  ^^ 
he  retained  it  without  a  word,  the  disobedient  one  was  felt  tobeMJ^ 
of  the  pale  of  ihe  company  ;  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  protfldki~ 
afforded  by  the  ordtr,  and  to  have  thereby  subjected   himself  totkf 
vengeance,  dark  and  terrible,  pronounced  against  all  offenders  of  tli 
like  sort.     It  was  never  known  when  or  how  this  vengeance  wouU 
fall  upon  the  devoted  victim's  head,  and  thus  he  was  soiDetiiiiet  kiyl 


for  years  in  a  state  of  agonised  suspense,  which  in  many  caaet  OK 
well  be  supposed  to  have  brought  on  the  death  from  which  he  sbnal 
in  dread.  One  day  upon  the  occasion  of  the  morning  visit  of  Hfl^ 
seigneur,  I  missed  the  ring  from  his  finger.  So  struck  was  I  wiA 
the  circumstance,  and  by  the  train  of  thought  to  which  it  gave  ri»i 
that  I  almost  involuntfirily  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  Tb 
Dauphin  coloured  slightly  as  he  caught  my  glance,  and  behcU 
wliere  it  had  rested.  He  drew  his  hand,  with  an  impatient  - 
from  the  back  of  his  son's  chair,  and  hurried  from  the  room  v 
a  word.  I  heard  him  sigh  deeply  as  he  closed  the  door,  ami  i 
remained  sad  and  awe-struck  at  the  various  anticipations  of  ml 
which  now  began  to  crowd  upon  my  brain.  However,  nothiaf 
further  took  place  for  some  lime;  only  a  rumour  got  afloat  in  thi 
chatvau  that  Monseigneur  had  sought  a  reconciliation  with  his  fathcJt 
and  to  that  effect  had  been  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  favourite* 

"One  evening,  about  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  that  same  yc«r, 
1  was  standing  alone  upon  the  balcony  of  one  of  the  chatnbtfi 
which  open  into  the  Galerie  de  JVIars,  and  from  whence  the  view< 
which  embraces  the  whole  course  of  the  Seine  to  Paris,  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  I  hat!  been  giving  a  lesson  in  a»tro- 
nomy  to  the  Due  de  Berri,  and  had  just  dismissed  him  to  repoir, 
when,  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  night,  I  remained  awhile  Va 
enjoy  the  scene  before  me.  The  moon  was  at  its  full,  and  the  slir» 
shone  down  with  dazzling  radiance.  It  is,  as  you  know,  the  pro 
perty  of  ntoonlight  to  bring  every  object  nearer  to  the  sights  atwl 
thus  the  city  of  Piiris,  although  bounding  the  horixon,  seemed  to 
lie  close  beneath  my  feet.  There  was  that  night  a  grand  fete  »l 
the  Tuileries,  given  in  honour  of  I  know  not  what  deputation  frorr 
the  provinces,  and  the  illuminations  of  the  palace  and  ^ 
lighted  up  the  sky  in  that  direction  as  vividly  as  though  the  Iv.  < 
were  on  fire.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  throughout  the  palace,  not* 
whisper  in  the  park,  save  the  distant  note  of  the  nightingale  frocn 
the  wooded  heights  which  crown  the  hill  whereon  stands  the  build- 
ing. Altogether,  the  scene  was  one  of  such  beautv,  that  1  felt  forccti 
to  tear  myself  away,  lest  I  should  linger  there  till  morning. 
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rjunl  turned  to  gather  up  the  instTuments  I  had  been  using 
^  demonstrations  to  the  young  Duke,  and  was  preparing  to 
H  my  own  chamber,  Vkhen  I  was  startled  by  the  sound  of 
I  clote  at  hand,  and  presently  a  voice  murmuTing  a  com- 
#  the  carelessness  of  the  domestics,  who  had  left  a  light 
)«t  that  hour,  with  the  risk  of  setting  fire  to  the  chateau, 
^s  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than  the  light  was  extinguishetl, 
iroom  was  left  in  total  darkness,  save  where  the  raoonlight 
I  in  from  the  window.  It  was  some  few  moments  before  I 
led  the  voice,  which  was  speaking  in  most  earnest  accents, 
ipeaker  moved  slowly  across  the  saloon,  as  that  of  the 
ft  himself.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  tall  figure,  enveloped 
pd  to  foot  in  a  riding  cloak,  and  the  clink  of  spurs,  which 
ipied  the  footsteps,  denoted  that  the  stranger  had  just  ar- 
fwas  bent  upon  a  journey.  *'  Your  news  is  cheering,"  snid 
l^hin  ;  *'  you  have  seen  the  General  himself?  "  *•  1  have, 
fneur,"  replied  the  stranger,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Then  Gotl  be 
I  I  know  I  can  rely  upon  his  word,*'  said  the  Dauphin, 
V.  *'  Fear  not,  3Ionseigneijr  ;  he  vowed  to  me  that  the 
Atld  be  returned  :  he  bids  you  take  comfurt,  and  be  assured 
(for  it  is  already  on  its  way." — "  Then  farewell,**  said  his 
ftiy  *'my  blessing  be  upon  your  head — for  you  found  me  in 
■nd  doubt,  and  leave  me  in  hope  and  joy."  With  these 
he  speakers  passed  out,  and  soon  after  the  clatter  of  horses* 

I  the  courtyard  betokened  the  departure  of  the  stranger, 
lently  I  beheld  his  figure  dashing  down  the  broad  avenue 

I  Paris,  his  dark  cloak  fluttering  around  him,  and  his  silver- 
whip  glittering  in  the  moonlight,  as  he  waved  it  above  his 
Iging  his  horse  to  greater  speed.  As  I  turned  to  depart,  full 
action  at  what  I  had  heanJ,  a  figure  rushed  by  me  in  such 
It  I  w^as  unperceived.  It  must  have  come  from  behind  the 
fwhich  hung  before  the  recess  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
|br  I  was  convinced  the  door  had  not  been  opened  since  I 

II  waiting  there.  As  the  figure  advanced  into  the  raoonlight 
Itlcony,  I  recognised  Ferlaque,  an  under  valet  of  Monseig- 
llose  service  was  oftener  needed  than  is  usual  with  persona 
tation,  in  consequence  of  the  head  valet.  Monsieur  de  Bui- 
kij^  BO  frequently  disabled  from  attending  by  the  gout.  He 
[■peak,  but  turned  his  pale  face  upwards  to  the  moon,  as, 
olemon's  laugh,  he  drew  from  his  bosom  an  object  which 
I  in  the  cold  light  as  he  held  it  aloft^ — it  was  the  ring  with 
ieless  brilliant,  which  contained  the  monogram  of  the  Jesuits, 

that  it  was  the  death  token  of  JVIonseigncurl 
n  will  you  doubtless  wonder,  my  dear  boy,  that  I  spoke 
suspicions  of  treason  ;  but  remember  how  hard  it  would 
to  have  gained  a  hearing,  or  to  have  been  believed  when 
You  will  find,  as  I  have  found,  that  in  such  humble  situ- 
mine,  it  is  better  to  slip  through  the  world  without  seeking 
r  striving  for  importance;  but  I  watched  with  intense 
the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy  which  1  felt  sure  was  near 
Nor  did  it  delay.  That  day  the  Dauphin,  more  lively 
than  1  had  ever  beheld  him,  announced  his  intention  of 
f  the  summons  which  the  King  had  sent  to  request  his  pre- 
it  Fontainebleau.  He  was  in  such  un%vonted  good  spirits, 
trary  to  hit  first  intention,  he  declared  his  wish  that  we 
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should  all  accompany  him  ;  and  the  children,  with  their  maid: 
governors,  accordingly  followed  the  train  of  carriages  whicl 
St.  Cloud  upon  as  bright  a  morning  as  ever  visited  this  earth, 
the  road  we  stopped  to  take  some  refreshment,  the  fourgoni  i 
had  preceded  us  furnishing,  as  usual,  all  kinds  of  provisions. 
Dauphin  ate  but  little  in  general,  and,  indeed,  could  seldo 
made  to  sit  down  to  any  regular  meal.  On  this  occasion,  altfa 
much  pressed  by  JVIadame,  he  refused  to  partake  of  the  coll 
which  had  been  prepared,  but  remained  pacing  up  and  dow 
room,  amused  with  the  nai/* observations  of  the  children,  and 
ting  gaily  with  iVIadame.  Presently,  after  a  little  whisperinj 
little  Count  de  Provence  was  despatched  by  his  mother  tc 
window  where  Mon seigneur  was  seated ;  he  held  some  peach( 
a  plate,  and  Ferlaque  walked  by  his  side  to  assist  his  tott 
steps.  It  was  a  pretty  picture  of  domestic  love,  and  I  gazed 
it  with  some  pleasure.  The  boy  placed  the  plate  before  his  fal 
he  took  the  sugar  from  the  hands  of  Ferlaque  and  powdere 
fruit  with  such  gravity  and  importance,  that  tne  Dauphin  couli 
forbear  a  smile,  and  kissed  him  fondly  as  he  took  the  plate  froi 
hand.  "  I  cannot  choose  but  accept  with  grace  a  tribute  so  g 
fully  despatched,"  said  Monseigneur,  bowing  with  gallanti 
Madame ;  and  his  appetite,  roused  by  the  perfume  of  the  fru: 
ate  the  peaches  with  apparent  satisfaction,  the  little  child  starii 
him  the  while  with  a  comical  expression  of  curiosity  and  wo 
*'  Ohf  mon  papa  !  "  exclaimed  the  child^  as  Monseigneur  gave 
back  the  plate  with  mock  ceremony,  "  see  how  the  sugar  spa 
in  the  sun — it  looks  for  all  the  world  like  powdered  diamoi 
The  Dauphin  turned  pale  as  death — ^he  rose  uneasily  froD 
chair.  The  words  of  that  little  child  had  in  one  moment  bro 
to  mind  all  the  terror  he  had  suffered  so  long,  and  which 
change  of  place  and  scene  was  helping  him  to  forget.  I  ^ 
towards  Ferlaque — he  had  snatched  the  plate  from  the  ham 
the  boy,  and  was  engaged  at  the  buffet,  contrary  to  all  the  rul 
discipline  and  etiquette,  in  pouring  out  a  goblet  of  water,  whii 
raised  to  his  lips  and  emptied  at  a  single  draught. 

*'  Vie  proceeded  on  our  journey,  but  the  momentary  confic 
was  destroyed  in  the  mind  of  Monseigneur ;  and,  by  the  tire 
reached  our  destination,  his  habitual  gloom  and  despondency  hi 
returned.  But  two  nights  after  this,  his  shrieks  resounded  thr 
the  long  galleries  and  vaulted  halls  of  Fontainebleau ;  and  sti 
to  tell,  his  ravings  were  all  of  the  diamond  ring,  with  the  mono 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  the  general  had  sworn  should  so  soo: 
RETURNED !  How  could  I  help  suspecting  that  the  general 
indeed  kept  his  word !  Ferlaque  attended  Monseigneur  ti 
very  last,  then  disappeared  and  went  to  reside  at  Turin  ;  he 
very  high  in  the  Order,  and  his  name  has  much  power  even  no 

This  narrative,  which  I  had  from  the  lips  of  Daliband,  I  i 
believe  to  have  been  the  truth.  That  the  Dauphin  was  poisom 
by  many  historians  asserted  as  an  undisguised  fact,  but  by 
means  it  was  never  ascertained,  in  spite  of  the  strictest  resei 
and  thus,  while  savans  had  been  arguing  and  doctors  had  beei 
puting  for  years,  there  was  living  all  the  while  an  obscure 
miserable  old  man,  crippled  and  paralysed  in  every  limb,  who 
possessed  a  secret  which  many  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  ^ 
have  given  much  of  their  greatness  but  to  know. 
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A  BUMOROUSy   PATHETIC,  AKD   TRUE  8T0ET. 

Bill  Brtskett  lived  in  Warwick  Lane, 

A  man  of  thrifty  turn. 
Who,  though  he  had  no  partner,  drove 

A  thriving /otn/  concern. 

Of  Bill*8  attention  to  their  wanta 

The  neighbours  spoke  in  praise, 
And  own*d  that,  though  he  had  his  faults, 

He  *d  teveral  good  traitt. 

A  steady,  sober  man  was  he. 

Who  never  drank  strong  waters, 
And  twice  a  week,  on  killing  days. 

He  took  his  chop  at  Slaughter**. 

By  frugal  saviug  he  resolved 

Adversity  to  mock, 
And  to  secure  his  weekly  gains. 

Invested  them  in  stock. 

In  houses,  too,  he  'd  speculate. 

For  hoarding  up  his  pelf. 
He  always  purchased  carcasses^ 

And  finished  them  himself. 

**  'Tis  not  for  me,**  he  oft  would  say, 

<«  The  pride  of  birth  to  feel. 
The  only  line  I  wish  to  boast. 

Is  healthy  lin«  o' veal  I  " 

Yet,  like  a  belted  knight  of  old. 

The  saddle  was  his  pride, 
And,  ever  ready  for  his  need, 

His  steel  was  at  his  side. 

But  Cupid,  ever  on  the  watch 

To  plant  his  fatal  arrow. 
Drew  forth  his  bow, — and  here  begin 

This  hist*ry*8  pith  and  marrow. 

From  the  dark  eyes  of  Dolly  Dipps 

A  wounding  missive  came, 
A  tal]ow-chandler*s  daughter  she. 

And  used  to  feed  afiame. 

With  wicked  looks  she  storm'd  his  heart. 

And  soon  secured  the  prize  ; 
While  Bill  at  her  would  often  cast 

A  volley  of  sheeps*  eyes. 

Oh  !  what  an  ecstasy  was  his. 

Upon  her  lips  to  linger ; 
Or,  as  he  held  her  lily  hand, 

To  kiss  her  taper  finger  ! 

The  sweet  exchange  of  love  for  love 

Beguiled  each  happy  day; 
"  Ah  !  thus  may  life,"  poor  Dolly  cried, 

**  In  transport  melt  away.** 

She  praised  his  form,  she  praised  his  face, 

His  dress  so  neat  and  trim. 
And  vowed  no  man  was  fit  to  hold 

A  candle  unto  him. 

And  thus,  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 

And  all  their  feeUnga  fresh, 
B(maofBiU*B  done,  Miss  Dipps  became. 
And  they  were  made  onejksh. 
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Poor  DoUv  draun'd  awhile  of  hOm, 

But  ah  I  too  foon  to  wake. 
And  find  hendf  a  martyr,  tied 

To  Af  acrimony**  stak§. 
She  quickly  found  (too  common  lot 

Of  BveH  unhai^y  daughters). 
Bin  didn*t  Uke  hit  better  half 

So  wdl  as  hiMfore-qtunrten. 
A  hero  once  she  *d  pictured  him 

A  Hampden,  Blake,  or  Sidney, 
But  wedded,  he  appear*d  a  man 

Quite  of  another  kidney  I 
For  he  who  should  hare  been  her  stay, 

Ere  they  a  month  were  older, 
Instead  of  lending  her  a  Aoful, 

Now  gave  her  the  eold  ahotdder. 
The  love  that  once  he  swore  was  true. 

He  said  was  fancy's  whim. 
And  told  her  plainly  we  was  not 

A  partner  meet  for  him. 
The  tender  tones  of  answering  lore 

Soon  changed  to  angry  words  ; 
No  more  like  doves,  behold  them  now 

A  pair  of  But^er-Hrdt. 
Pour  Doll  was  fated  thus  to  drink 

Of  sorrow^s  bitter  cup, 
And,  ere  twelvemonths  had  passed  away. 

Was  thoroughly  mf-up. 
That  Life's  faint  flame  was  sinking  fast 

There  could  be  little  doubt ; 
And  soon  to  ease  her  of  her  pain. 

Death  came,  and  ant^gid  her  <mt. 
The  nurse  ran  in  and  told  the  news. 

Bill  didn't  care  a  button  ; 
»'  You  've  kill'd,*'  she  cried,  •«  that  tender  Umb, 

Abu!  she *»  dead a$  mutton.** 
Bill  Brisket  never  shed  a  tear  I 

And  nobody  could  guess 
To  see  him  daily  at  his  trade. 

He  had  a  ri6  the  less. 
One  night  he  dream'd  a  dreadful  dream, 

That,  walking  in  the  street. 
There  stood  before  him,  horrid  sight ! 

Doll  in  her  toinding'sheet!  '* 
"  Prepare,"  she  cried,  with  beckoning  hand, 

<^  To  cease  to  sell  or  barter. 
To-morrow,  in  your  mutton  mart^ 

You  're  doom'd  to  die  a  martyr  !  " 
She  vanish'd.     Bill  in  terror  woke, 

The  omen  seem'd  unlucky : 
He  rose  next  rooming,  out  of  hewt^ 

And  very  far  from  plucky. 
He  Bcann'd  his  books  with  anxious  eye, 

As  though  he  would  adjust  *em. 
Then  served  bis  round  of  customers. 

With  beef  as  was  his  custom. 
But,  as  he  stood  with  knife  in  hand. 

An  apoplectic  shock 
Struck  him  with  death,  and  sinking  down, 

He  died  upon  (he  block. 
Unloved  he  lived,  he  died  unmoumed, 

No  pitying  tear-drop  gave 
A  parting  tribute,  as  tYiey  sunk 

His  offal  in  the  grave  \ 
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FREDERIC  CHOPIN. 

It  is  possible  to  be  too  Idte,  as  well  as  too  early,  in  beginning  to  note 
^bi  tr^iita  lint]  memories  bt'ion^in*r  tu  those  ivith  whom  we  Imve  been 
BvtrNAnt.  Ljnguor  and  depre«!.iiin  nalurally  come  over  the  spirits 
rper*ouH  who  have  lost  many  friends,  when,  invited  to  look  far  Imck, 
icrsce  betwixt  ihe  past  and  the  present  toolargi^a  portion  of  Mirzifs 
riilge  thickly  sown  with  pitfalls.  No  wonder  if  then  the  hand  {k  a[it  to 
erform  its  tusk  mediauicjlly  rather  than  with  the  animation  t»f 
DiekeDed  feeling.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  make  the  record  before 
ien*t  indifference  shall  have  come  on,  and  another  to  minister  to 
louit  curiosity  by  the  random  nud  indelicate  habile  of  ''  the  parish 
iMp.**  Lk*t  me  try  to  avoid  the  latter  offence  while  I  triice»  before 
ley  fade,  u  few  furroa  and  scenes  belonging  to  the  world  of  Music  in 
kicb  Time  and  Fate  have  been  so  strangely  busy,«>and  in  which  I 
ive  xpent  mi  many  hours  durini;  the  last  twenty  years.  Who  would 
uC  like  to  know  something  concerJiing  the  habits  and  sayings  of  the 
Venetian  Patrician  ^larcello?  or  to  posi^ess  richer  materials  than  any 
ifaif  the  w(»rid  for  forming  our  own  judgment  of  the  man  Beethoven? 
^■literary  men  who  have  written  concerning  musicians  have  too 
IKilIy  thought  contemptuously  of  the  art,  never  tumbling  tliemselveg 
^•toeruin  in  what  the  professor  thereof  agreed  with  or  ditft-rrii  from 
llf  man  of  genius,  belonging  to  other  worlds — ur  to  reject  how  far  the 
ccppUttion  of  his  class  in  society  may  have  stamped  him  with,  and 
mited  him  within,  those  peculiarities  of  which  complaint  has  been 
ykin  and  again  made  by  prosers  lacking  wit,  and  rhymestera  without 

^Bile  the  subject  is  fresh  in  my  miod  I  wisli  to  speak  a  little  con- 
Hfnng  one  <>f  the  most  graceful,  delicate,  and  original  artints  who 
r«r  ftdded  treasure  to  the  stores  of  instrumental  music, — I  mean 
^iid«ricCho]»in.  Those  who  knew  him  during  his  many  years'  re^i- 
roet  in  Paris,  or  wXmdlmned  him  (for  acquaintance  under  auch  tir- 
imstAnces  becomes  almost  impossible)  during  the  hurries  and  confu- 
ens  of  the  f^ondon  season  of  1H48,  will  bear  me  out  in  j»tating  that  he 
iiloKnted  his  memorial.     Perhaps  it  may  serve  the  purpose  <*f  draw- 

tttranger  or  two  more  within  the  enchanted  circle  of  \\\^  music. 
*  enchantment  there  is  in  Chopin's  works :  which  impIieH  that 
beauty  has  something  fuutabtrc,  capricious,  delicate — ^not  nho- 
r  natural.  —  In  no  other  world  of  art,  I  have  often  fmcied, 
inois^eurahij)  so  curiously  limited  as  in  I^Iusic.  To  bear  the 
matici  wrangle^  it  might  be  fancied  that  admiration  for  Handel 
rpHved  Moxart  of  his  Just  merit,  or  that  the  libtener  who  moved 
^  •* the  Delirious  Lady'  of  Purccll  (and  let  me  commemorate  how 
■Milly  magniticent  that  cantata  was  when  dung  by  Miss  Alaf^sou) 
^P  needs  abominate  KoHsini's  brilliant  "  Non  piu  niesttu,"  or 
Hn  of  the  giddily  and  gracefully  sparkling  bravuras,  in  which  the 
ttlistt  muKter  makej*   the  mere  sensual  pleasure  of  sound  stand  in  the 

fcof  the  more  spiritual  enjoyments uf  sense   and  sound  wocl\i\V^ 
.     I  have  known  aninteim  in  no  respect  Ktupid  or  i\\-edviCBkteA 


."-.::'"  :—»-"  *.  :  ..'".i':'*-iii"  rij-uin..  '.r  Ti*j^r-'*£r  ktfr  :  ..id  t lit? 
-...  _■  Lr^iv  :::"  "ui"^  .-lit.  iXuCxni'exrUi.  :..i.\c7»  i>  •'•ted  k^  lixn*- isd 
_  -  -•   >     1.  ■  '     I»-"  tTiun  fr«»ii    l1  iijeM-  iitrr-Ir-r*  wiiirl  Bi-pctirT  and 

■;  .—_■'_*-     .  :..■•■•:  iffita  rt3i.;-ri.fL  iiiti  :x  s:*i:'«r  Ttrrsc-rifc  •.•f  ta*te  a  reiiih 

Ti^T-  ^*-  L.  •".-li'.ri  : '  f».rT  ri.!:'.  "fiii  H*.iitf'»  -wLin:.*  fiir-frtcbed.  and 
:j  n  --i:.-'-.*-::;.:.^  ~:'^---  i*=^".^  trc::-;<«r::irr  c^iiiiag  but  pure  Dafic. 
»i-    :.«rr.iCi.«Li  ? — ^.n-iO-    tiL  rr-jir-K  GicLir  £n«i«s4;ueft  with  u  actiTe 

jt — :.».  .r  k'-tt.-  Li*^;;.:ai  G.utkiaisw  vr  iiLpiicIi  brjicrver>  in  ^utirt 
Li  '.It  oZa'  tiM.i.  "Li'T  z:  Liui  «c  u  ii..'!-^  V'.tL^c  bc  Wd^^'d  ;  and  ilw  Dane 
:»t  ■_:.  "i^,::^  -*-^— 7  vnnij  ic  :,-  r  '.b^jI'L  wfiLis  tiieir  P^utLeon  of  biif- 

-:.r  ..:.7--.Lr.t^  i-ltc  ilrr-^j  :.:£  lir  ^.ubiic  that  Frederic  Cbopb 
vui  ■-•..n  ,:  lit  -fi^  1  1*.  t;  Z>-.4j<:'Taw«>l&.  near  Warsaw,  ihal  he 
V  .►  ii.-_^i:  :•  •::  -i  -:":: :  l  it  Herr  £«»:;e7,  &nd  piaaufurte  plaxin^;  by  M. 
Z-^i_  .-11  il-:  _L  l:!;-!  tlzn'^sj^i  c:cktezparaneou»}y  with  aziv  mentioa 
.T  :_.;  z-i.-fi  k*  *  n-^.i-iL  vi  ♦.•rijC'isju  Aiid  pTODiisin^  ipeniii.sheu^ 
' •?:«-: -r' _i  r  i^*i^  LI.-  oi&:.^>«ai«r-ti  i-iu^scxS  tLcTe.  Xhis  was  no  child*!  nor 
. .  - .  :  ii_«i  : :  ^  lo.c: :  *.>i.  f-.-r  tie  Frecch  m«^tJx>polis  was  just  then  in  iti 
r — -*:  _1 .  r}  . :  -  -^- jil  ..fr,  ci'n.;ietitioo,  ^ud  activity.  Liszt  was  \hen, 
■a  r.L  1.-  •:  -:^-  i :  -*  'ytz  fL^rr*,  acd  tLat  brilliant  wit  of  his  which  **  est 
:-.!  :-.„:.:  Jij  :ir.-«zi "  :s  circles  wh«re  his  ;a«/aWa#  and  iareHttlkt 
z,:. .  ?:  -  -:r-  Tr-rr  r,^.;  rt^illj  c.*rcd  far.  Ferdinand  Ililler.  too,  was  tbov, 
y.'.L  -•  i  :-iL:»:  arid  ai  «  c«:»mpw«er,  giving  promise  which  he  has  since 
ivtT.  :ir-T  •.■:  f-lr.Liig.  The  monotony  of  Thalberg's  inagnilicence  ti 
i.  pcrf.rnicr  Lid  liot  is  vct  been  found  out;  and  the  old,  urbane  and 
^'-^'rct-sj-.kcr;  Kdikbrcrcner  (most  courteous  of  the  courteous,  and 
viines:  •'•  :Le  vaia^  still  retained  a  certain  congregation  among  peisoM 

\\:.'j,  d.3  '[amjt  Lady ooce  put  it,  "  passed  their  lives  in  cultivating 

v\r2  r..cv."     WLat  was  more,  it  became  si»on  clear  that  Chopin  could 
uoi  aiid  would  not  make  hi»  way  as  a  public  performer  ;  that  bis  heiJth 
^'..IS  (iirlicate  a!ir.u»t  to  the  puiutof  per{>etual  invalidism, — that  bis  social 
l^rt'tcnsions  (not  gift>),  were  small,  that  his  delicacy  of  mind  was  ^rest. 
Tbere  was  every  cbunce  of  his  music  being  thrown  by  as  baroque  and 
vague.     Just  then,  however,  it  happened  that  Paris  was  HoffmanD  mad 
— Je.in  Paul  mad — Esmeralda  mad — mad  for  every   thing  that  wai 
parcel   eccentric,  parcel    sentimental — mad    with   Polish  sympathies, 
and  for   Polish  ]mets.     The  pallid  and  frail-looking  young  artist,  tuo^ 
iiiode.st  and  gentle  as  he  was,  bad,  in  addition  to  quiet  |)olish  of  mannen, 
that  boon  of  irony  and  humour — that  power  of  placing  a  mot  which 
then  at   least  (Heaven  knows   what   the   fashions  are    now!)  never 
failed  to  command  for  its  owner   a  bearing  and  a  position  in  the  select 
cotcrks  <»f  the  French  metropolis.     Further,  Chopin  resigning  all  pre- 
tensions to  tlie  career  of  a  travelling  virtuoso,  pitched  his  tent  andfitr-> 
nislied  bis  appartcmcnt  in  Paris,  a  thing  particularly  agreeable  to  v^Xx 
neighbours :  who  in  Art  either  love  to  discover  what  every  one  hasfbi4.\^^ 
out,  or  else  to  monopolize  that  which  they  assume  no  one  else  is  "^  Vl,r 
to  enjoy.     Nothing  to  a  thinker  who  has  had  any  means  of  Compaq >^* 
can  be  nmch  more  pregnant  with  diversion  than  the  connoisseureh^Oj 
^^^  Paris :  what  it  adopts,  what  it  repudiates,  the  "  why  "  of  its  ta^^I^ " 
^^^Iwid  the  **  wherefore "  of  its   leavings.     Hut   more  of  this,  P^^JJj 
\ine  other  day,  when  scam\a\  \s  \w  \\w  asc«ivd&ut.     Enough     *^!^ 
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to  state  tli^t  Pavman  taste  did  it^ielf  honour  and  credit  in 
i  botwr  tt  position — a  career  for  Chap  in.  I  believe  that  in 
kit  Mazurkas.  Sckerzi,  BalUdes,  Pofmtoises,  A^otiurni,  or 
If  tll^n  put  forth,  would  ha\*^e  been  tvanted  on  the  empty  air.  Iti 
If  became  the  high  f.ishion  (as  diatinguished  from  the  rage)  and 
^poaer  the  fuiPaurite  master  of  the  motst  reiini'd  and  poetically 
fiianoforte  players.  Nor  did  this  merited  reputation  dwindle 
tomin^  known  in  the  progreas  of  time,  that  Chopin  had  a  history, 
the  strangest  and  most  poetical  of  female  authors  or  reformers, 
Irge-brained  woman  and  large-hearted  man"  (as  Miss  Barrett 
bribed  George  Sand),  liad  given  the  young  composer  &favieuil 
IgnJar  snloHj  as  an  intimate  and  valued  family  friend.  It  is 
•ti>  adf-ert  to  tlie  interpretation  which  was  sure  to  be  passed 
li  an  intimacy  by  our  shrewd  and  malicious  neighbours — save 
I  to  its  probable  baselessness.  But  when  I  was  in  Paris,  in 
AfadfliBie  Dudevant's  mof,  describing  her  inmate  as  "  tnon  beau 
prM  in  erery  one's  mouth — and,  strange  though  her  description 
Id  in  the  ears  of  English  friendship,  steady  and  deep  I  be- 
luive  been  their  mutual  regard  ;  until  that  happened,  which 
iftills  in  audi  cases — too  frequent  intercourse  becoming  in  the 
Ifefisome ;  and  the  two  separating  finally  after  many  years  of 
|te  eoittiiBel*  It  was  mainly  to  Chopin's  tiad  healthy  and  ten^ 
h  pnlmoiiAry  and  asthmatic  disordeis^  that  we  owe  one  of 
jIlMid's  most  chiirniing  books  of  picture-writing — her  **  Winter 
•til  of  Europe/' — otberwiae  the  Island  of  JMiijorca. 
Il^dl  the  man^  rather  than  of  the  musician,  1  will  not  indulge 
if^drawn  or  technical  analysis  of  the  peculiarities  of  Ciiopin's 
biM.  Never  has  so  long  a  series  of  works  more  intensely 
I  been  produced— his  Mazyrkas,  how  rutionaily,  pen>ively, 
IhftkiHh ! — his  ballads,  Nolturtii  and  PrdmUei^  how  tenderly 
IdiouHly  poetical  ! — his  PolonolseSy  how  |wmpous  and  stately  1 
Mie  in  A  major,  of  grandeur  as  yet  unequalled,  which  I  never 
lout  its  calling  up  some  corotuttion-festival,  so  gorgeously 
|i  a«9p«  His  Studies,  again,  are  of  the  highest  order :  and  this 
k  as  finger-exercises,  but  also  as  comjMisitions^in  spite  of  the 
IMtatiott  adopted,  which  renders  them  sometimes  needlessly 
Id  decipher.  Two  remarks,  however,  must  be  offered — since 
\  supply  a  kc^  to  Chopin's  peculiar  manner  to  those  whom 
^usic  in  any  respect  attracts-  The  left  hand  of  the  player  is 
be  out  of  tempo  :  the  right  hand  may  almost  always  (save  in 
of  some  distinctly  formal  instrumental  figure)  indulge  in  tempo 
Again*  whereas  other  pianoforte  masters  insist  im  the 
u  the  Angers — in  spite  of  the  anatomical  luck  and  key  put  by 
p  the  motion  of  the  tliird  digit, — Chopin  provided  for  iheir 
^i  wiisbing,  as  he  once  told  me,  so  far  as  was  possible,  to  de- 
IW  t»  destroy,  the  iudividunlity  of  each  member  of  the  hand. 
I  iiystem  of  fingering,  which  might  possibly  have  made  the 
m  and  Hummels  as  irate  as  such  gentlemen  are  upt  to 
phfii  snything  in  the  least  new  is  broached  and  the  wisdom 
%  open  to  controversy, — but  which  is  still  a  sy^ftem. 
[kotvever,  who  knew  and  who  loved  the  man  (for  the  two  things 
will  best  taste  and  render  the  peculiar  humour  of  (liopin*t 
til  best  understand  how  it  will  bear  a  certain  daa\\  ot  ykTW^Xft 
on  the  purt  of  the  player — but  not  the  alighlcftt  lou«\\  oi 
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exnggeration.  Pianists  of  the  hammcr-and'tongs  school — or  wLo 
do  nothing  without  a  metronome,  are  warned  oif  Chopiir*  fsiiry4a 
His  interj)reter8  ought  to  have  hands  as  long  as  Perugino'ii  iiiif 
and  as  dtdicately  tinn  as  though  they  were  framed  on  adamant. 
uttertnoQt  preciiiion  and  the  most  sensitive  ease  are  all  too  little  to 
play  Chopin's  muHic  as  he  played  it  himself.  For>  though  anythiai 
but  fool i all — anything  but  weak  (there  is  iron  io  the  rose] — ^hewn 
a  curioua  compountl  of  fantusy,  feeling,  and  strength — one  of 
mtist  wayward,  tender,  sptriiuel  persona  I  have  ever  convened  w 
Alike  remarkable  for  his  simplicity  and  for  his  self-consciousort 
he  could  be  as  eagerly  irritable  as  a  child  about  some  little  mistake 
u  cytncnTt-prograinrne,  as  e;sf;erly  entertained  over  the  toys  of  ait 
luxury,  with  which  his  apparttrnenl  was  filled  by  bis  friends  andpaf 
He  could  divert  himself  with  triflinf^  courtesies  and  mysteries — bmI 
genial  sporty  to  th(  se  who  were  in  his  confidence,  of  his  own  inic 
in  such  thinj^s*  Yet  never  did  artist  more  quietly  trust  in  hi*  owtt 
genius  lis  sutiicient  for  hU  own  success,  nor  more  worthily  hold  himself 
remote  from  the  intrigues,  and  the  littlenesses,  and  the  fevers,  witk 
which  the  intercourse  betwixt  performer  and  public,  the  c<iQnexiai 
betwixt  art  and  letters,  are  now  spoiled  and  mixed  up  in  Fraaoe— 
than  Cho|nii,  There  was  in  his  nature  a  mixture  of  deJicacy 
pride,  which  cleared  hiai  of  any  possible  participation  in  the  pn 
of  Parisiau  jimrnalism.  Traltic  he  could  not — directly  or  indirectlj 
He  was  loved  and  admired  as  a  bon  camaradCf  but  it  was  said  of  \\ 
truly,  that  "  into  tlie  shop  he  would  not,  conld  not,  go.  Hence  arose  bu 
extreme  aversion  to  playing  in  public,  and  not  altogether^  as  some  Kift 
stated  it  from  his  physical  weaknessr  It  vvas  further  his  fancy  that 
best  artists  are  unequal,  and  that  it  is  only  perfect  mediocrity  wl 
can  he  perfect  always^ — and  when  the  clock  strikes*  And  he  kw 
too,  that  the  wayward,  quaint,  mournful  playfulness  of  his  Mazuti 
and  ballads,  and  Notiurm,  ou^ht  always  to  have  not  only  the  air,  but,  is 
some  degree,  the  reality  of  improvisation,  which  few  men  can  contnl 
I  have  never  been  ihorou^dily  sutisHed  m  the  playing  of  Chopin'i)  man 
poetical  music  by  any  performer,  save  by  Liszt ;  when  Liazt  i-^ 
gerjtler  mood,  and  siis  dreaming  avvay  at  the  piano, — calling  upu..  i-- 
supernatural  memc^ry  lo  give  up  its  treasures  for  the  delight  of  one  Of 
two  intimates  and  of  himself.  But  as  the  best  written  account  of  plijt* 
ing  is  abuut  as  uusaUsfactory  as  the  lessons  for  dancing  printed  )□  i 
book,  the  solemn  perusal  of  which  (with  illustrative  diagrams)  ooa 
surprised  me  into  a  hearty  laugh,  greatly  to  the  offence  of  its  author- 
let  us  "  come  away  from  the  piano*" 

In  bis  intercourse  with  his  friends,  Chopin  had  established  certsifl 
ways  and  cupricus  of  his  own,  against  which  all  remouiitrance  mi 
fruitless.  To  write  letters,  or  to  answer  notes*  did  not  seem  to  hid 
so  much  diJficiilt  as  impossible*  Neither  from  his  dictation,  nor  frw» 
his  own  pen,  was  there  any  means  of  exiracLing  a  written  reply— «wti 
when  the  questiun  concerned  his  own  interests.  How  his  pupHi 
managed,  1  could  never  imagine  ;  but  I  know  that,  save  by  word  J 
mouth,  it  was  utterly  useless  to  introduce  a  pupil  to  him — still  muft 
to  induce  Iiim  to  make  any  appointment  for  an  interview.  This  is 
one,  the  largest  portion  of  who^e  revenues  was  derived  from  teaching* 
was,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  an  uncomfortable  peculiarity*  Chopin  hul. 
however,  as  many  delightfuliy  ingenious  reasons  in  its  defence,  as  nn*t 
le   comrirand,   who,   from    ludoWnce  ^iu^\i\^«4  \\U   It  beoomct  ^ 
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neglect  what  Anna  Sewiird  called  the  "  ejnslolary  inler- 
_  of  courtesies."  Had  the  Fates  pleast'd  to  have  allowifd  him  a 
§tw  years'  residence  in  England^  he  would  possilily  have  sacrificed  so 
inoiMi ven ti>rit  and  unpolite  an  eccentricity.  For  there  is  a  certain 
•ober  htjrh-breetling  in  our  atmosphere,  which,  let  nL'Vvly-arrived  or 
distant  foreigners  rail  at  it  as  they  will,  nirely  in  tlie  end  fails  to  pe- 
tteCrate  them  as  something  better,  more  to  be  relied  upon^  nny^  and 
iib«^1utety  more  conducive  to  easy  onjuyment,  than  either  iUq  fauje 
hrilhtnt  of  old  French  politeness,  or  the  laitsez  after  of  m'»dern  French 
philitrsofiliy  f  It  is  only  the  mock-genius,  and  tht»  mock-p/ntleman, 
whom  ©ur  life,  and  our  manners,  and  our  sense  of  mutual  obligation, 
£itl,  iooner  or  later,  to  impress. 

At  all  events,  no  two  things  could  be  more  entirely  different  than 
BSsilune  Dudevant's  intimate  circle,  with  its  eccentric  ordinances  and 
aftjficiiil  usages — parcel  savage,  )>arcel  super-civilized— and  its  in- 
fnui^ly  exciting  conversation,  in  wiiich  evt^ry  feverish  opinion  and  false 
principle  found  its  most  eloquent  and  reiined  representative — from 
tbe  niftttcr-of-fact,  bustling,  unsympathetic  drawing-rooms  of  London  ;  4 
irfsere  J^fr.t,  Leo  Hunters  may  l>e  found  by  the  score  ei»c;er  alike  to  »itarel 
sr  itrdelia  or  a  Prince  Lte  Boo,  and  into  which  retined  and  in«i 

t*-  lud  appreciating  admirers  of  instnimenla!  music  rarely  cntt^r.i 

Y«t  so  far  from  heurin*;  the  change  badly — or  from  making  a  sulky,  or  I 
Cjniotl*  or  mournful  **  lion  " — Chopin   (in  spite  of  his  being  driven  I 
Mtbenriird  by  no  choice  of  his  o>vn,  but  sim|dy  by  the  total  destruc- 1 
tlMi  af  Art  in  Paris  by  the  Revolution)  seemed  heartily  to  be  amused  in  I 
London — and  to  enjoy  his  power  of  appreciating  the  good  qualities  of  our  I 
ttoft  ladies  and  our  plain  i^^entlemen.     He  was  neither  touchy  in  with*  I 
Boidiog  nor  tiresome  in  giving  ti:H>  much  of  his  playing.     If  a  good  I 
listener  or  two  was  near  the  pianoforte  he  was  easily  prevailed  upon  tol 
lM*gin,  and  alwajrs  ended  too  M>on.     Over  himnelf  his  nrt  exercised  m% 
great  diarm.     I  have  seen  him  look  fifty  when  he  took  his  place,  and  ' 
tureutj-tire  when  he  quitted  it — sit  down  a  meagre,  worn,  livid,  pant- 
ing man  (his  face,  as  some  one  de*«cnbed  it,  *'  seamed  with  jmin  and 
■Bxirly**).  and  as  he  proceeded,  shadow  after  shadow  gradually  dissolve, 
■od  md  after  fold  soften, — an<l  the  flush  of  health  come  back  into  the  i 
tkeA,  and  the  dim  gla>8y  even  bri;;hten  with  a  cheerful    and  living! 
intelligence  ! — When  Chopin  was  thus  excited  his  countenance  was  full 
of  beauty  ;  and  one   then   cave  one's  self  up   to  the  hopeful  fallacy 
lliBI  bis  health  was  less  bad  than  it  a[>peared  to  be — that  other  men 
frorte   bested  than    be  had  struggled  on  to  old    age,   and  that  a  de- 
liverance from  the  hot-bed  life  in  which  he  had  been  enervated,  might  J 
be  fbllowed  by  a  slow  return  to  a  healthier  and  mure  manly  condition  i 
^  benlth  and  strength.     Alas!  the  wonder  was  that  such  shuttered  I 
Ihwoaenta  could  be  made  to  as>ume  even  the  semblance  of  con&ijitency  ^ 
•DO  ▼olitioU'— that  such  a  life  could  be  prolonged  from  evetiing  to  even- 
ing by  «ny  spell !     Even  before  he  came  to  our  rude  climate,  Chopin 
«ran  ao  weak,  and  a  pulmonary  or  asthmatic  affection  had  gained  such 
0Mind,  that  he  was  compelled  to  be  carried  up  stairs ;  and   it   was  a 
lliatreaaiiag  sight  to  see  him  (as  I  have  more  than  once  done)  shivering 
and  trembling  with  eagerness  among  the  arriving  or   departing  guests 
of  a  itfondon  rout,  arrested   by   tlie   apparition  of  bo  very   peculiar  a 
alittdciw,  nntil  some  friend  came  by,  who  could  explain  or  provide  for 
hW  tafifaiity. 

Clioptn'i  deatli  *ras  probably  Aasteijed  bj  a  Tisit  to  ScoiVttnd,  vifV\c^ 


"*  ^'   '^  "^ '  "*     •-"         -r  ar  lAc  r«->«doa  musical  seaioi  of 

£  soK  sbivo^  like  a  spear ;"  bit 

-"^  ,*»  w*nder£ul  power  «f  »- 

t=3»«^"-  «B  kis  retura  to  Loodos, 

3, ^^     .  ij»tO«irt.'     Is  became  taoeridttt 

^;    ""       "■•"■  —■  -C  ^•="^'  ^**^  ;•«■  srut^T  *ceci*rm«J  b%-  hislism. 
^-  1  "'     ""   -"=  -    ^-*    '^  -  '^  *  3*r=Jcii.  £a  Xurembir,  heUyii 


i-i:ii  Msc«  <4  as  cMiceiTe<l  he  could 

-         ■«   :':-=^^^^  11^,  ^  lii*  dtAie  of  dMth-in-lifi^ 

^.*^-..    x^    ^. :..-.-■    :-    -^    i=LirTiT.«««^t^    ana    phaanthropittl 

1^  :^    X , .  ,^,^  _^  c^  r-n  12-   i-«-k:t  <.f  hU  DAtioDsl  sffectuoi) 

-'  i    -t--  .-   -  ...  .j^.  ,.:  -c  i^i;  :.r  li,,  p.li.^  aUl,  aod  to  perfim 

'  -'  •■  -■^:c-:    V  I.CU  ni  >i.i:;  .o.-toa«»  xisart  &e  Lurried  through  befbn 

Mc  i^r.j-  3^^-  ^ictf  *c  i.s  cr^wAtitiertefetlbv  pointing  gst 
-iR  ^«r_  -  <.....:  rirveojrs  :.  iJc  tjii^  kiac-  aad  br  ailvaiicing the 
i.Lr:rr  t.ic  x  -cs  »c  .i>u  i.-ri:nca:  ix^  L»  rlsiia^  woiiM  prvxiiioeiul 
p.-  r^  .;::«>:  rfr.T.  :c-r:  iiicr  s&di  arnsa»CAKKL  nor  his  asraeinthe 
:-  i.-jTi*;-:.  :  -  rs.^icr.:.-  la  1  3:-a^v.;ti  b^'S&gc  select  rAtber  ihaiMiniFcr- 
•-.  *:  ^.^  3,/  iT-i_  — rtx.oicrxzce  «;a4  unheeded  by  the  entlm- 
?».i-.<:.:  Tr.-.r..C;?>  .:  ti-s  sc-'rr«.  ^i*.ve  ji_-.yi>  d:sre^,ard  of  erenrtbiBf 
ixr-,  -_-  -.c-=^.i  .c  :iT  :«^^:^:^i  :.^  S?  t^led  ai  other  peoples  eoat 
2f  -i.-  IT  -.r  12^.  ri.1.  i^i.'  :^*lici  lie  cLariiy  extorted  from 
^-""-'-*-^  *•'  ^« ----"■*-•  T«:r>,rj  ,c  c:ii..::T  i*  10  lie  repaid  bv  the  criiie 
Lii  -:>:  r.^.  Cci.'ri:i  ^a*  c.<  .v.:  w-: ':^  And  p;fttched  unand  blistered 
izi  _.-.r^z-  — ^iii  --.i_— .d«i  .^  ;.,^  ;ic  iTisj  :  and  ^mer  all  this,  as  another 
:r  ^iz-kz.  -;.  r.  :.*  rrs**-;  .*:  :ie  cccjl^os  described  it,  "  hardly  one 
*.:  ZL^  izi-zz:^:  c^s^ii  »2rc  he  r^^*::.  or  knew  when  he  enSed." 
B^c  'Jir  P.l:?j:  «MJj<;  Wii  secvec.  isi  the  tiuug  made  a  ihow  intbe 

I  a**^  Ci. t:2  <.«cce  i^i:=  in  Pixis  in  April  last,  a  »taj;i:e  or  two  hir- 
:hcr  d.'"*n  liie  i::ll :  iztz.  **•  fetrlv^  a»  to  converse  with  difficultr*  hanDg 
Urcn  ft^r  zr..uiy  v^evk?  wvc-.pelled  to  give  up  playing.  Xererthelets,  be 
Duno^ed  ;:•  rjlly  -dLdcr  the  Spell  of  the  strong  interest  of  Meyerbeer*! 
"  Pfuphese."  acd  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  first  appearance  of  Ms- 
dame  Vidrdut  Garcia,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  deep  friendship.  I 
think  this  n:iist  have  been  the  list  music  he  ever  heard,  for  sboitly 
aftenvurd»  we  lejirned  that  his  disease  had  made  such  progress  that  be 
was  removed  to  Ch;iillot  for  the  sake  of  the  better  air.  Once  or  twice 
he  might  be  seen  driving  in  the  Bois  de  BouLxine  by  the  side  of  Mile. 
Jenny  Lind  ;  but  soon  came  the  time  when  his  own  carriage  came  (0 
the  door  every  day  by  his  orders,  to  be  sent  away  after  an  hour's  wai^ 
ing.  He  was  alw'ayi  to  be  better — to  drive  out  "  to-morrow !"  Before 
this  j)eriod  his  sister  had  arrived  frooi  Warsaw  to  attend  upon  him, 
and  it  became  evident  soon  that  her  detention  in  Paris  would  not  be  a 
long  one.  New  symptoms  uf  disease  appeared ; — ^new  pains  had  to  he 
suffered — but  as  death  approached  and  agony  deepened,  alllittle  whim- 
hies  and  manifestations  of  irritability  dropped  away  from  the  invalid 
and  utterly  disappeared  ;  and  an  affectionate  and'  touching  patience 
(the  real  nature  of  the  man)  to  the  end  sustained  him,  and  made 
the  tiihk  of  watching  his  death-bed  easy.  Something  of  the  poet, 
too,  broke  out  in  Cliopiu'n  last  hours.     Among  the  friends  who  at- 
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mmi  him  were  M.  Francliomme,  tlie  admiirable  violanceliiiit, 
If.  Giittoiann,  a  favourite  pupii.  On  the  eve  of  his  death,  the 
$th  of  October,  be  turned  to  them  mid  entreated  them  **  never  ti» 
y  anything  save  good  muHic,"  adding  earnestly,  '*  Pray  give  me  thit 
re — I  am  sure  1  shall  hear  you."  About  ^ve  o'clock  in  the 
inff  of  the  17th,  a  Polish  lady>  with  whom  he  had  long  mnintaitied 
intimate  friendship^  arrived.  Chopin  smiled  when  he  saw  her  enter, 
d  though  then  almost  inarticulate,  said,  -'Ever  since  yesterdaf 
«r«nin^  I  hare  been  asking,  why  Gud  was  so  long  in  calling  me  to 
But  now  1  know  it  W'os  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 

ngain."     He  then  entreated  i\l  adauie  de  P to  sing,  and 

rliite  ihe  waa  ainging  sunk  away  and  expired* 

It  bad  aiwaya  been  Chopin'a  wi«h  that  "the  Requiem  "  of  Mozart 
bo&id  be  performed  over  hia  remains.  Thi^  was  done  in  La  Madeieine 
with  aa  much  tnUKioal  splendour  as  was  attainable  ;  and  more  real 
itud  vynipathy  than  is  coniDion  (dare  I  say  itf)  ut  Parisian  cere- 
The  choir  was  led  by  Aladame  Ctistellan,  Mad:ime  Viardot 
M.  Alexia!  Dupuat,  and  Stgnor  Lalilache.  The  funeral 
rom  Chopin's  own  first  pianoforte  Sonata,  and  one  of  his  Pre- 
rere  played  ; — and  after  this  the  remains  were  transferred  to 
•trsageat  and  mosjt  iheatrical  of  Golgothaa,  the  cemetery  of  Pert 
A  monument  tn  his  meiw>ry  is  projected  ;  but  do  what 
ror  epitaphmonger  will  they  will  nut  blotter  the  old  adage  that 
i  best  monument  Is  in  iiis  music.  His  death  leaves  ua  almost 
out«  composer  for  his  instrument  meriting  the  name. 
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AFPti^T,  in  one  respect,  **  Old  Times  "  are  changed  for  the  better, 
d  iic»w  having  a  real  '<  Ocean  Queen/'  who  sails  (steams,  should 
v«  been  the  word)  round  the  wooden  walls,  why»  Jack  is  quite 
tirrttin  that  her  gracious  majesty  is  a  "  regular  built  lady/* 

it  w  «  truths  that  the  only  chance  our  sailors  had  formerly  of 
rormiog  mil  opinion  of  the  features  of  royalty,  was  through  the  ex- 
mtMiM  canringa  produced  from  the  various  dockyards,  antl  placed 
tbe  bows  of  some  ship  bearing  the  regal  name.  Those  who  have 
siticaUjr  examined  those  specimens  of  physiognomic  art,  must  have 
|i«iZ£led  to  account  for  the  remarkaiile  coincidence,  that, 
_h  surmounting  the  siefn,  they  were  always  tterrt  likenesses. 
Ibar  or  five  frigates  sent  as  a  gnrde  d'honneur  to  Portland 
BcnkU,  when  George  the  Third,  and  *'  Royal  Family/'  visited  Wej- 
mouth,  gave  the  only  opportunity,  in  "  Old  Times,"  of  tlie  Blue 
Jacket  seeing  a  "right-down  real  king/'  these  frigates  were  t»aid 
to  be  flationed  there  to  prevent  the  French,  on  some  dark  rngbt, 
Irora  purluintng  his  majesty  ;  however,  the  attempt  was  not  made 
whiUt  I  bad  the  honour  of  being  one  of  his  very  subordinate 
roltfClors.  But  a  few  months  previous  to  my  having  this  dis- 
duty  to  perform,  when  the  present  century   wsi%  m  \\* 
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infantile  years,   I   had  received  the  valuable  appointment,  u  a 
volunteer  of  the  first  class   (now  a  naval  cadet),  to  join  H.M. 

Frigate  N ,  then  fitting  out  at  Woolwich.     My  father  broaght 

me  to  London,  a  few  days  before  I  was  to  go  on  board  my  ship,  snd 
very  considerately  took  me  to  see  the  then  lions  of  the  metropolis, 
among  others,  the  interior  of  Westminster  Abbey  ;  it  was  the  only 
sight  that  made  lasting  impression  on  my  mind,  for  it  was  here  tbit 
I  had  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  There 
may  be  sceptics  who  will  think  that  I  am  "  backing  astero  "  of 
"  Old  Times,"  but  the  idea  will  explode,  when  I  state,  that  about 
this  period,  Madame  Tussaud  must  have  been  a  sprightly  young 
lady,  and  the  exhibition  in  the  Abbey  flourished  without  a  rival 
There  was  her  Majesty  Queen  Bess,  and  a  number  of  other 
personages  of  equal  note,  "  done  in  wax,"  to  the  life  I  her  anbani  ] 
(carroty)  wig,  brocaded  dress,  starched  ruff,  all  very  correct  as  to 
costume ;  but  her  eyes — my  eyes  I  as  Jack  used  to  say  (he 's  too 
refined  now), — why,  a  few  years  after,  when  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
I  could  have  obtained  three  or  four  dozen  of  turkeys,  for  those  two 
precious  pieces  of  blue  glass;  and,  as  to  the  string  of  beads  round 
her  majesty's  neck,  any  slaver  might  have  loaded  his  ship  with 
niggers  for  half  the  quantity  ;  but  Humanity  stepped  in  to  put  as 
end  to  that  odious  traffic ;  so,  instead  of  embarking  the  slaves  tinglf 
on  their  own  proper  legs,  they  saved  them  the  trouble  of  walking, 
by  heading  them  up  in  hogsheads  in  couples,  and  rolling  them  into 
the  boats,  like  barrels  of  pickled  tongues,  with  a  few  air-holes,  jut 
to  keep  them  sweet. 

With  every  consideration  for  my  personal  welfare,  by  the  cap- 
tain's orders,  I  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Benjamia 

R 't  an  elderly  master's  mate,  then  in  London,  and  about  to 

join  the  frigate  like  myself;  he  was  directed  to  take  charge  of  and 
see  me  safe  on  board.  The  means  of  conveyance  he  had  provided, 
was  a  large  \vherry,  to  start  from  Billingsgate  Stairs  at  the  ''  top  of 
the  flood."  Having  received  a  paternal  benediction,  my  chest,  &c. 
were  duly  shipped,  with  my  companion's  efiects,  in  the  boat.  I  wai 
delighted  in  the  anticipation,  that  in  a  couple  of  hours  I  should 
make  my  ddbiit  in  the  character  of  a  naval  officer.  The  watennas 
informed  us  that  the  "tide  served,"  "  all  was  right,"  and  off  we 
started. 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  February,  and  I  must  not  omit  to 
state  that  my  friend,  old  Ben,  took  a  "  stiffener"(half  apint  of  rum) 
to  keep  out  the  cold  atmosphere.  A  log  of  our  passage  down  the 
Thames  would  have  been  bought  up  in  the  present  day,  as  an 
interesting  document  of  nautical  skill  in  traverse  sailing.  The  first 
"  reach  "  we  made,  brought  us  to  Horselydown  Stairs,  where  we 
landed  ;  my  companion,  still  complaining  of  the  rawness  of  the  air, 
had  stiffener  the  second.  We  had  no  sooner  got  into  the  middle 
of  the  river,  than  he  recollected  a  particular  friend  who  kept  a 
tavern  close  to  Wapping  Old  Stairs,  he  was  anxious  to  leave  his 
card  (of  course  of  P.  P.  C.J — across  the  stream  we  went — stiffener 
repeated — out  again ;  an  old  gunner's  mate,  who  had  served  with 
him  in  the  first  American  war,  kept  the  "Jolly  Mariners"  at 
Rotherhithe,  "  must  give  him  a  hail," — another  stiffener,  and  off  again 
into  the  stream. 

By  this  time  I  had  become  ralber  asloxvUVved  »l  iKe  number  of 
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^quaintancea  ray  companion  seemed  to  possess  in  the  victualling  ■ 

tment,  and  was  pondering  over  the  subject,  when  he  called  to  ■ 

waterman^  **  just  shove  in  for  u  minute  to  Limehouse  Hole;"  he 

drd  lo  find  m,  letter  from  his  grandmother,  respecting  his  pro-  ■ 

(Ben  looked  about  forty,)  a  lettrr,  lie  repeated,  of  the  highest  ■ 

imporrtance.    In  the  boat  went,  and  up  the  stairs  at  the  landing-place 

«ent  Mr.  iienjaniin  R ,  followed  by  myself.    Not  finding  the  ex- 

pectetl  communication  at  the  Anchor  and  Hope — he  proposed  that  we 
ihitulJ  wail  for  a  short  time,  as  probably  it  might  be  brought.     Ben's 
\ncruiation  to  join  his  ship  seemed  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  my 
titecTnevs  to  do  *o;  but  being  entirely  in  his  charge,  and  con?ider- 
m:  ihc  very  great  consequence  of  the  documents  which  he  stated 
Ti  i»5  to  arrive,  of  course  I  readily  yielded  to  circumstances.     Hen'a 
tUutions  flowed  as  fast  as  the  tide  ebbed — the  waterman  was  ordered 
to  iJike  CJire  of  himself  and  the  boat — he  seemed  perfectly  contented, 
ai}'J  in  due  time  informed  us,  "that  the  tide  haf!  run  out."     I  dis- 
coMreiJ  that  Ben  had  long  since  eschewed  the  simple  aphorism  of 
ttiy '  tide  in  the  aflairs  of  man,"  &c.;   we  had  taken  ours  at  the  top  of  J 
\\iv  fltxid,  it  was  true,  but  it  had  as  yet  only  led  us  into  Limehouse  m 
\\'jk\    A*  I   afterwards  learned,   poor  Ben's  ''fortune"  had  lon^l 
Wc'i  •*  certain/* — he  bad  seen  more  than  twenty  years  of  service,  and  1 
'ii(|  ):>een  mate  of  the  decks  in  half  a  dozen  ships — his  occupation 
hvi  for  some  years  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  superintendence  of 
Hiixing  grog,  washing,  holy-stoning»  cleaning  and  swabbing.     There  ■ 
•erf  hundreds  in  the  navy  gimilarly  circumstanced — having  entered  ■ 
*     the  service  with  bright  prospects,  served  their  probationary  time,  and  I 
i^*»u»d  their  examination,  suddenly   their  promotion  was  blighted,    ■ 
r  by  loss  of  early  patrons,  or,  perchance,  the  change  of  interest 
ne  on  of  the  forty  Cornish  boroughs.    Year  after  year  followed, 
ihey  arrived  at  middle-age — hope  became  hopeless  1— the  "Lady 
L       4  .wi^lora  "  should  have  had  at  the  bottom  of  her  trunk,  a  lieutenant'*  j 
I      C'tinmission,  endorsed,  "for  an  elderly  mate,  when  he  can  get  it.'*  ■ 
I       The  next  ebb-tibe,  being  of  course  late  in  the  evening,  Ben  did  not  " 
I      cxjii<.ider  it  safe  to  continue  our  passage  down  the  river  in  the  dark, 
^^aad  therefore  proposed,  that  we  sbouUI  remain  where  we  were  until 
^Klhe  morning,  so  that  we  could  get  on  board  "  comfortably  "  to  brcak- 
^^  ^BU     In   all  these  arrangementtt   I    was  (|uiescent  —  the   boat   was 
I     coosrquently  unloaded  and  hnviled  up  for  the  night. 

JHy  friend  Ben  very  soon  appeared  in  the  mo.st  happy  mood ;  not  J 
tbat  bewras  in  the  least  aflected  by  the  repeated  appliance  of  the  vitrified  I 
matter  to  his  lips;  habit  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  mastery  over  the  ■ 
combine^t  powers  of  distillation  ;  he  frolicked  about  with  the  agility  4 
of  A  Polar  cub,  and  amused  himself  and  me  with  a  variety  of  trifling 
miicfatevouB  antics.     The  room  in  which  we  were,  was  a  long  apart- 
oicnt   used    for   tide- waiting  passengers   like  ourselves;   the   only  J 
SOVCAble  articles  of  furniture  it  possessed,  were  some  twenty  belief 
palla»  banging  ^om  the  ceiling,  which  Ben  set  swinging  to  and  fro; 
mad,  'With  ray  dirk,  dexterously,  at  one  blow,  knocked  off  (one  after 
the  other)  the  brass  rings,  to  the  dismay  of  the  landlord,  and  infinite 
delight  of  the  select  company  present,  consisting  of  sailors  an*l  their 
vives.     The  hosts  of  these  river-side  receptacles  had  a  must  respect- 
ful dread  of  big  mates  and  midshipmen;  it  being  no  unusual  occur- 
rence to  lee  one  of  thete  junior  officers,  accompanied  by  a  boat's 
crew,  «r«!k  jo  Miid  walk  off  the  whoie  of  the  male  custometa— \eav"M\^ 
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one  of  the  softer  sex  melodiously  warbling  some  endearing  effum 
after  the  style  of 

**  Fly  to  the  arms  of  yoar  Polly,  dear  Jack, 
Sa£e  from  the  prMt-gang  she  'U  stow  ye  ; 
Old  Nick  take  the  soamps  on  his  brimstone  back. 
Who  to  the  Tender  would  row  ye." 

A  blind  fiddler  intruding  himself,  the  ladies  found  it  impouibk 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  putting  it  to  lively  strains  of  the  **  CoUe|e 
Hornpipe."  Ben  soon  provided  mmself  with  a  partner,  selected  frai 
the  wives  of  the  sailors,  for,  like  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  tket 
are  allowed  a  plurality.  A  slight  contention  arose,  as  to  which 
should  have  the  reefer — this  was  soon  decided,  bj  one  of  thai 
throwin/^  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  then  liiUng  me  to  the  middk 
of  the  room.  Certainly  her  breath  was  not  quite  so  pleasingly  odori- 
ferous as  my  sistei's,  who  was  the  last  female  I  had  saluted,  befbn 
leaving  home ;  but  I  had  not  then  been  accustomed  to  onions  and 
real  Jamaica.  I  very  soon  discovered  that  the  style  of  dancing  wai 
quite  at  variance  with  that  which  I  had  been  taught ;  however,  with 
a  little  practice,  I  soon  got  my  hand  into  the  double-shuffle — qnsd- 
rilles  were  then  unknown.  As  my  partner  was  particularly  kind 
and  attentive,  frequently  saving  me  the  fatigue  of  running  down  thi 
middle,  by  carrying  me  there,  the  evening  passed  off,  as  satisfiictoriiy 
to  me,  as  it  apparently  did  to  my  companion  Ben.  To  what  hour  il 
was  prolonged  (at  this  distance  of  time)  I  have  not  a  perfect  recol- 
lection, but  I  believe  that  long  before  the  whole  of  the  compasf 
had  departed,  I  was  sound  asleep  on  one  of  the  benches.  In  the 
morning,  I  discovered  my  temporary  guardian  snoring  ingloriooflf 
under  one  of  the  tables. 

The  despatches  from  his  grandmother  not  having  come  to  hand, 
we  took  our  departure  from  the  Anchor  and  Hope,  and  in  doe 
course  arrived  at  Greenland  Stairs — it  will  be  sufficiently  elucidatift 
of  the  extreme  velocity  of  our  passage  to  state,  that  Deptford  oob- 
sumed  the  next  day,  Greenwich  the  following  one,  (each  enlivened 
by  a  similar  round  of  amusement,)  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
from  our  leaving  London,  we  arrived  off  Woolwich,  and  alongade 
H.  i\I.  frigate.  Ailer  paying  the  waterman  an  extra  two  guineas  for 
his  detention,  Ben  informed  me  that  he  would  report  my  coming  on 
board  to  the  commanding  officer  (he  was  fully  aware  that  the  captsin 
was  absent),  which  was  a  very  considerate  proceeding  on  his  part, 
as  my  personal  appearance  was  not  precisely  of  the  neatest  order; 
besides,  he  had  no  doubt  some  trifling  misgiving,  that  I  might  hafo 
been  questioned  as  to  the  time  occupied,  and  the  exact  bearings  of 
the  different  ports,  at  which  we  had  touched  in  our  protracted  cruise. 

It  will  most  assuredly  be  acknowledged,  that  no  youngster  ever 
entered  H.  M.  service  under  more  favourable  auspices.  In  four 
days  I  had  acquired  a  perfect  insight  into,  at  least,  the  shore-going 
varieties  of  a  nautical  life^ — in  truth,  I  might  be  considered  as  s 
semi  ready-made  midshipman. 

*'  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law."  Unfortunately,  it  is  oA;en  out  of 
the  power  of  us  mundane  bipeds  to  preserve  it,  and  however  ad- 
mirable the  sublime  rule  may  be  in  contemplation,  it  must  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  relation  of  events  of  "  Old  Times."  Scenes  of 
early  days  come  to  the  recollection,  tumbling  over  each  other  in  most 
erratic  confusion,  and  afVer  a  lapse  of  ihvtV,^  ^*eax&,  I  very  gladly 
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■all  niyvelf  ofthe  5rst  of  my  old  acquaintances  that  offers  his  tter- 
■Bet.  The  somewhat  ludicrous  termination  is  its  only  claim  to 
lection  as  well  as  to  the  designation  of 

LA  POTAOE  DE  CAPORAL. 

Tb«re  was  no  duty  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  navy  in  "  Old  Times  " 
h&rardous  and  more  uncertain  in  the  result  than  "  boat  ser- 
It  is  one  in  which  only  actual  warfare  can  give  practice. 
tlK>agh  the  introduction  of  steam  will  render  the  necessity  of 
in^  to  it  lesii  frequent  than  formerly,  ycL  occasions  will  pre- 
ttiemselves  in  which  it  will  be  found  compulsatory.  Gene- 
ilj  the  odds  were  equal,  whether  your  head  was  knocked  off 
efore  you  got  into  the  mef^e,  or  after  it.  Should  neither  event 
aane  off,"  why  then  the  odds  rose  ten  to  one  that  you  would  come 
the  victor. 

Cruising  off  Cherbourg,  in  company  with  his  Majesty's  gun*brig 
O— /'  daylight,  one  morning,  discovered  to  us  a  flotilla  of  small 
j^t,  sneaking  along  under  the  convoy  of  two  gun-boats;  they  had 
from  La  Hague,  but  the  wind  failing,  what  breeze  they  had  was 
I  ••  dead  off  the  land.**  It  was  gradually  drawing  them  further  from 
coast;  and  of  course,  it  was  equally  against  the  ship's  drawing 
to  them.  In  fact,  the  breeze  was  so  light,  that  it  might  be 
to  be  '*  any  way."  It  was  extremely  vexing  to  lay  Ivtjkin^  only 
MOi  about  four  miles' distance — so  thought  our  captain,  for  upon 
•hiog  bis  "  three  feet  Dollond  "  (telescope),  he  consulted  (by 
il)  with  our  consort ;  and  after  a  short  communication — '*  Hands 
ut  boats,**  was  no  sooner  ordered  than  it  was  executeil.  The 
ble  force  consisted  of  four  of  our  boats,  and  two  from  the 
ander  the  command  of  our  senior  lieutenant.  The  first  busi- 
was  the  gun-boats.  They  were  quite  prepared  for  us  long  before 
approach,  and  blaxed  away  with  toleral)le  precision,  '^  cutting 
"  some  of  the  blades  of  the  oars,  and  performing  the  same  office 
a  few  of  those  who  were  pulling  them.  However,  as  we  gave 
as  »hort  a  time  as  possible  for  consideration,  with  a  praise- 
ivocthy  discretion,  they  soon  began  to  pull  in  for  the  shore,  keeping 
pa  running  accompaniment  both  from  long  guns  and  small  arms, 
e  gun-boat  was  carried  with  some  loss  of  life  (principally  before 
attack). — and  two  of  my  messmates  never  sat  down  to  dinner 
tliat  morning !  The  other  boat  managed  to  get  under  the  guns 
of  a  battery  before  we  could  reach  her. 

This  was  the  serious  part  of  the  affiiir — now  came  the  comic — it 
Hsamvequi  pent  among  the  small  fry;  there  were  vessels  of  all 
tiars.  and  every  variety  of  cargo — ^miscellaneous  merchandise  and 
agricultural  produce — some  laden  with  marketable  commodities, 
dackt*  grese,  &c.,  others  providing  the  onions  and  sage;  these. 
^  were  left  to  pursue  their  voyage.  A  selection  was  made  of 
tlie  more  valuable  looking— some  taken  in  tow  by  the  boats  ;  others 
two  or  three  hands  put  on  board  and  left,  in  the  hopes  of  the 
freshening.  A  sloop -rigged  vessel,  of  about  forty  tons, 
mtnctad  tlie  attention  of  the  lieutenant  commanding  the  boat  in 
luch  I  waa;  she  was  separated  from  the  main  body,  full  half  a  mile, 
Imt  puUiog  up  to  her,  and  finding  two  men  and  a  boy  composed  the 
w.  I  waa  placed  on  board  with  three  hantls  to  do  the  ht%\  \ 
rtitiUi.    Hhe  WRM  pnncipally  lathn  with  corn  in  bulk. 
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Great  was  the  lamentation  of  M.  le  Capitaine  at  the  cayiture  oT 
his  bark.  I  certainly  pitied  the  poor  old  fellow — the  vessel  wn 
the  whole  of  his  wealth — he  cried  and  swore  in  a  breath.  I  offend 
him  the  best  consolation  in  my  power,  by  reminding  him  that  it  wn 
la  fortune  de  la  guerre,  **  Ah  I  c'esl  vrai,  c'est  vrai.  Monsieur,"  taid 
the  old  man,  wringing  his  hands. 

His  man  and  boy  had  run  down  the  fore-hatch,  when  we  first  got 
on  board,  where  they  still  remained,  and  havin<^  recovered  froi 
their  fright — re-commenced  preparing  a  formidable  kettle  of  8od|i, 
in  which  it  appeared  they  had  been  occupied  previously  to  the  attad 
of  the  d tables  Anglais.  I  made  not  the  slightest  objection  to  tbii 
arrangement — neither  I  nor  the  men  had  breakfasted,  and  there  wn 
very  little  probability  of  our  doing  so  (on  board  our  own  ship)  fa 
some  time  to  come.  We  managed  to  get  the  vessel's  head  roani 
towards  the  frigate,  but  there  she  lay  like  a  log. 

It  was  at  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  presently  came  on  one  of 
those  cold  drizzling  rains,  which  soon  changed  to  a  thick  mist,  and 
the  mist  soon  ended  in  a  dense  fog.  We  lost  sight  of  the  land, 
ships,  and  every  object  around  us — save  just  the  length  of  the  old 
crafl ;  the  wet  mainsail,  flapping  to  and  fro  (for  want  of  wind),  th 
the  only  animated  piece  of  still-life  that  broke  the  monotony  of  the 
silence  that  reigned.  We  had  remained  in  this  situation  about u 
hour,  when  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  splash  of  oars.  At  first,  the 
gratifying  idea  suggested  itself  that  it  was  one  of  our  boats  coming 
to  give  us  a  tow,  but,  to  accustomed  ears,  the  approach  of  an 
English  man-of-war's  boat  is  as  distinguishable  in  the  dark  as  it  is 
in  the  daylight,  and  my  men  soon  decided  "  that  it  war'n't  no 
man-of-war's  pull." 

We  were  not  long  kept  in  suspense.  The  gun-boat  that  had 
taken  refuge  under  the  battery,  very  wisely  taking  advantage  of  the 
fog,  conceived  it  probable  that  she  might  recapture  some  of  the 
stragglers ;  and  her  success  in  finding  our  vessel  proved  the 
accuracy.  Resistance  would  have  been  folly — cutlasses  we  had.  it 
is  true,  but  not  even  a  pistol.  The  gun-boat  was  armed  with  two 
long  guns,  manned  with  about  twenty  men,  besides  soldiers.  There 
was  nothing  left  for  us  but  "  to  surrender  at  discretion."  The 
officer  commanding  was  soon  on  board  our  short-lived  capture,  to 
whom  I  delivered  my  sword  (a  ship's  cutlass),  in  due  form,  which 
he  received  with  vast  politeness,  and  placed  under  his  arms  with  as 
much  importance  as  if  it  had  come  from  the  first  naval  Lord  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty. 

JM.  le  lieutenant  was  determined  to  make  the  most  of  a  rarity— 
an  Englishman's  sword.  Finding  that  I  spoke  French,  he  inquired 
what  number  of  men  I  had  with  me,  and  the  names  of  the  frigate 
and  brig.  After  holding  a  brief  conversation  with  the  old  capitaine, 
during  which  there  were  sundry  shrugs  of  the  shoulders,  occasion- 
ally glancing  a  look  of  contempt,  perhaps  of  commiseration,  at 
my  juvenile  appearance,  the  arrangements  were  concluded.  Mj 
three  men  were  ordered  into  the  gun-boat,  and  one  of  the  soldiers, 
a  corporal,  out  of  it,  to  take  charge  and  deliver  me  to  the  authorities 
at  Cherbourg. 

It  was  a  policy  adopted  by  the  French  during  the  war  (when 
they  did  take  any  of  our  seamen  prisoners)  to  separate  them  as  soon 
as  possible  iVom  the  officers,  the  more  ea&W^  Vo  \udv\e^  lK«m  to  enter 
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rvicc.  A  slight  breeze  sprung  yp,  which  just  gave  the  vessel 
way,  but  the  IVj^  conlinuetl  as  thick  as  ever.  The  gun- 
>n  out  of  siglit,  eitlier  to  pick  up  other  stray  craft  or 
An^^  picked  up,  s^hould  the  weather  clear  up.  The 
1*0  heaii  w&s  a^aiti  turned,  as  near  as  she  would  lay  up,  towards 
deftinntioii.  What  li^lit  air  there  was  still  continued  against 
mjiking  Cherbourg.  The  old  French  skipper  having  regained 
poftse»«Jun  of  his  floating  fortune,  whicli  1  wished  had  been  at  the 
tool  of  the  Channel,  now  broke  out  into  the  most  extrav;igttnt  joy  : 
-"T>j  and  capered  about  the  tleck,  ihen  dnrted  down  the  scuttle 
tier  cabin,  and  reappeared  with  a  bott]eot  cu  ft -dc-vie.  At  his 
pnri»7ii.ii  nolicitalion  I  took  u  small  quantity.  "  C't'*l  lu  Joriiitte  de 
B  gnerre,  monsiiur"  significantly  said  the  old  raan  to  me.  He  was 
Iglit;  it  wa.<i  his  turn  to  be  connolatory*  M.  le  caporal,  the  capitatne, 
nd  his  man,  rapidly  emptied  the  bottle.  The  cold  drizzling  rain 
iocitinuing,  it  soon  induced  my  •*  body-guardsman"  to  take  posses- 
&N1  of  tbc  captain's  cabin.  It  wa3  very  like  an  upright  baker's 
^ven  :  the  hole,  or  scuttle,  in  the  deck  was  barely  sufficiently  large 
Allow  of  M,  le  caporal  squeezing  his  capacious  body  through  it ; 
»er,  firit  went  his  musket,  then  his  appointments,  next  his 
ed  hat,  and  lastly  himself.  He  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  oi'  my 
al  «.ifety ;  consequently,  with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  he 
I  me  to  warn  him  when  we  were  entering  the  port,  and  then 
t  \o  ftleep. 

.  le  c«f)iuine,  again  at  the  Jielm  of  his  "  Bonne  Fortune,"  pressed 
go  below  also,  but  as  I  told  him  that  I  had  lately  come  from  a 
in  the  North  Sea,  the  weather  woyld  not  hurt  me;  the  truth  was, 
anxiously  looking  for  some  of  our  craizers,  and  contemplating 
probability  of  my  being  provided  with  ready- furnished  apart- 
9,  gratis,  for  the  remaining  period  of  the  war.  The  old  fellow 
extremely  loquacious,  and  in  high  glee.  He  seemed  to  place 
Tret  confidence  in  the  valour  of  IVL  le  cajioral  and  his  musket  to 
him  from  further  danger.  He  asked  me  to  take  the  helm  for 
tiule  wbiUt  he  went  forward  to  give  some  directions  relative  to 
pottrgfs,  which,  again,  occupied  the  care  of  his  man  and  boy. 
%*e&s«l  was  barely  making  sufficient  way  to  steer,  and  his  crew 
ed  little  inclined  to  face  the  weather.  They  had  a  good  fire 
,  and  sat  smoking  and  watching  the  pot^  which  hung  on  the 
of  the  stove.  The  old  man  soon  returned  and  informed  me 
ihat  it  ysaslouU  prt'tc.  He  would  go  and  serve  out  his  own  and  the 
's  allowance,  and  then  bring  the  pot  aft,  that  it  might  keep  hot 
le  caporal  and  raj'self.  Accordingly  he  soon  brouglit  it,  and, 
ing  it  near  the  scuttle,  was  again  going  forward  to  fetch  some 
basins,  5fC.  I  told  him  that  he  might  as  %%ell  remain,  when 
I  below,  to  eat  his  own  soup,  and,  after  he  had  finished  his 
t,  return  to  the  helm,  for  which  kin*l  suggestion  he  thanked  me. 
As  jMJon  as  his  head  disappeared  down  the  fore-hatchj  I  considered 
itiie  tnottt  prudent  course  1  could  adopt  would  be  to  secure  him 
iHre,  in  company  with  his  man  and  boy,  which  I  accumplished 
^Bb  ihe  greatest  promptitude,  by  silently  going  along  the  weather 
^^b  of  tlie  vessel,  and  as  the  hatch  co%er  was  only  half  removed,  to 
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out  tlie  rain,  1  very  simply  effected,  bv  shoving  it  entirely  over, 
he  clamp  mechanically  falling  over  the  eye-bolt,  ftaved  me  atv^ 
trouble.     1  bad  no  lime  to  Uaien  to  the  uproar  beVovr ;  \  >Ntk% 
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rather  fearful  that  the  corporal  would  be  awakened  by  it  from  \a% 
slumbers  before  I  had  time  to  cover  him  over  alto  ;  however,  in  mj 
passage  back  to  the  stem,  I  picked  up  a  broken  spar  (half  an  oar), 
with  which  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  I  could  knock  out  his  braini, 
should  he  show  the  possession  of  so  few,  by  trying  to  get  upon 
deck,  for  I  knew  that  his  ikuU  must  be  the  first  part  of  his  person 
that  would  have,  of  necessity,  to  appear  through  the  small  aperture. 

I  had  just  time  to  get  back  to  the  tiller  and  up  with  the  heln: 
the  old  craft  ''  payed  off"  beautifully,  and  seemed  to  "  find  bcr 
legs."  As  I  expected,  the  noise  forward  had  given  my  now  r^ 
maining  object  of  solicitude  a  confused  idea  of  the  real  fact,  ind 
I  saw  that  it  would  be  extremely  hazardous  to  attempt  to  place 
the  scuttle  over.  I  consequently  stood  ready,  with  my  formidabk 
weapon,  to  wait  the  event:  it  was  iout  ou  ften  with  me;  but  he  wh 
aware  of  the  rlifliculty  he  would  have  in  getting  dear  of  the  hole,so^ 
after  giving  nie  a  few  blessings  in  the  best  possible  French,  he  fired, 
as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  b^l  whistling  past  me  into  the  main-uiL 
Tliinking  that  possibly  the  next  shot  might  take  a  lower  directioBy 
I  became  somewhat  desperate,  and  laying  down  my  cudgel  is  i 
dernier  ressort,  I  seized  the  kettle  of  soup,  and  whilst  he  was  in  tk 
act  of  priming  his  musket  to  re-load,  I  dashed  the  contents  on  hii 
head;  it  was  the  grand  coup.  It  proved  thoroughly,  and  uno- 
pectedly,  effective.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  accomplish  three 
things : — I  scalded  his  head  and  face,  completely  blinded  him  fa 
the  time,  and  filled  the  pan  of  his  firelock  with  gravy-soup.  I  had 
vanquished  my  opponent,  and  critical  as  was  my  situation,  I  coaU 
not  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  fellow.  He  dropped  his  muiket 
instantly,  and  fell  as  if  he  had  been  shot ;  he  roared  terrifically,  and 
rolled  about  the  floor  of  the  cabin;  he  could  form  no  conceptioD 
with  what  liquid-fire  I  had  assailed  him,  for  he  was  unconscioui  of 
the  savoury  repast  that  had  been  so  long  concocting.  Whilst  he 
was  trying  to  rid  his  face  of  the  scalding  pieces  of  cabbage  and 
other  fatty  matters,  I  shut  out  his  day-light,  by  securing  the 
scuttle. 

I  had  now  time  to  ease  off  the  boom-sheet.  I  was  rather  short* 
handed  on  deck,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  but  the  breeze  contion- 
ing  to  freshen,  my  re-captured  prize  spanked  away  before  the  wind. 
The  weather  began  to  clear  up,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  I  batl 
the  gratification  of  getting  a  sight  of  H.M.  brig  G . 

I  was  suon  under  the  stern,  threw  my  crad  into  wind,  and 
requested  a  boat  as  soon  as  possible.  One  was  immediately  aloog- 
side.  On  opening  the  fore-hatch,  the  old  captain,  who  had  some 
time  been  satisfied  of  the  issue  of  the  contest,  shook  his  grey  head 
at  me,  as  much  as  to  say  what  a  fool  he  had  been  to  leave  me  (seui) 
on  deck.  It  was  again  my  turn  to  repeat,  "C'esi  la  fortune  A 
lu  gnerrct  momieur;'  but  his  heart  was  too  full  to  reply.  M.  le 
caporal,  on  being  released,  was  obliged  to  be  placed  under  the 
doctor's  care. 

All  that  needs  further  to  be  stated  is,  that  in  <'  Old  Times"  similar 
events  were  almost  of  daily  occurrence,  although  not  under  predselr 
similar  circumstances,  and  that  la  polage  dc  caporal  turned  out « 
veritable  "  pot  luck  "  wagni/ique. 
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The  Cradle  of  the  Twin  Giants^    Science  and   History.     By  Henry 
Christmas,  M.A.     Bentley  :  London. 

We  like  the  writer  who  throws  his  whole  soul  into  the  work  he  is 
«ifgiged  in — who  makes  the  subject  he  treats  of,  his  own — who  places 
it  b^re  the  reader  as  the  expression  of  his  own  thoughts  and  convic- 
tioDi  on  the  matter.  This  is  the  charm  of  these  volumes.  The  author 
kno  necromancer,  although  he  writes,  as  one  would  write,  who  be- 
Utred  in  magic  and  practised  it ;  he  probably  casts  no  nativities,  but  it 
ii  very  evident  that  he  has  all  the  requisite  skill  to  do  so  ;  he  may  never 
have  called  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  con- 
aiderB  others  have  called  them,  and  that  they  possibly  have  answered  to 
^calL  Indeed  to  write  scoffingly  and  incredulously  of  the  occult 
iciencea,  aa  Salverte  did ;  to  sneer  at  alchemy,  astrology,  talismans,  and 
dbarma,  would  be  in  exceeding  bad  taste,  and  could  not  but  deter  the 
iwder  from  perusing  any  further  the  author's  observations.  It  was  the 
ftfj  sincerity  of  the  old  alchemist's  convictions,  that  makes  his  midnight 
and  mysterious  labours  so  respectable,  and  the  details  of  them  so  read- 
able ;  men  sought  formerly  for  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of 
fife,  as  things  veritably  within  their  reach,  could  their  skill  attain  to 
them.  In  the  days  of  the  intellectual  giants,  especially,  judicial 
astrology  was  most  confidently  believed  in  and  assented  to,  as  a  true 
science,  as  the  Gospel  was  believed  to  be  a  true  revelation.  The  very 
ablest  and  most  judicious  and  pious  of  men,  studied  it,  and  regulated 
tkeir  life  according  to  it ;  Melancthon  was  a  slave  to  it ;  and  Calvin 
eipresaly  states  that  our  bodies  have  some  sympathy  with  the  stars,  and 
that  a  knowledge  of  sidereal  astronomy  would  profit  us  both  in  medicine 
and  agriculture  ;  and  most  usefully  direct  us  at  what  time  we  ought  to 
Mw,  and  to  let  blood,  and  to  take  physic,  and  to  prune  trees. 

The  researches  and  calculations  of  alchemists  and  astrologers,  were, 
ID  consequence,  made  in  the  most  perfect  good  faith,  and  in  the  most 
lerious  spirit  and  persuasion,  that  the  truth  was  their  object,  and  that  it 
would  in  the  end  be  attained  to,  by  their  labours  and  inquiries. 

Mr.  Christmas  has  quite  caught  the  spirit  that  influenced  them,  and 
^  details  with  much  liveliness  and  ability  their  multitudinous  specula- 
tions, and  the  general  result  of  all  their  combined  and  individual  efforts. 
The  art  of  casting  nativities  he  has  here  fully  described,  and  this  is  an 
vt,  which  is  even  now,  far  more  practised  in  private  than  heard  of  in 
public,  and  is  by  many  considered  as  having  a  strong  foundation  on  facts, 
<ad  to  be  highly  prodnctive  of  consequences. 

But  noftluiig  that  interested  our  forefathers  in  such  matters  has 
*>ciped  our  author's  notice.  Medical  Astrology  and  Magic,  Arith- 
iMtical  Astrology  and  Ghosts,  Oneiromancy  and  Witchcraft,  Fairies 
lod  Talisman^  F^eumatology  and  Alchemy,  with  all  their  contingencies 
^  depokleDCtesy  have  here  their  histories  fairly  written  out,  their 
^Hgin  aeoonnted  for,  and  their  consequences  very  philosophically  and 
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scientifically  detailed.  Nor  are  Mesmerism  and  Clairroyance  iDdH^ 
m(BO|>athy  overlooked,  or  treated  as  matters  that  have  neither  seme  our  I 
science ;  on  the  contrary,  they  receive  the  most  respectful  attenlion^iBA 
every  argument  and  support  that  words  could  give  them,  is  here  lil» 
rally  offered  to  them.  Mesmeric  Wonders  form,  indeed,  a  title  to  qm 
of  the  cliapters ;  but  far  greater  wonders  are  detailed  in  the  chapten  m 
Ecclesiastical  Romance.  All  lovers  of  the  marvellous  should  certiialj 
read  the  marvellous  stories  with  which  these  chapters  abound,  nd 
which  arc  told  with  much  humour,  as  actual  verities,  surpassing  ai 
they  do,  in  extravagance  and  roguery,  anything  we  meet  with  iu  the 
Arabian  nights. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  collecting  together  the  facts  and  reason- 
ings that  fill  these  volumes,  is  to  enable  us  clearly  to  trace  cot  the 
progress  and  change  of  astrology  till  it  became  astronomy,  the  same  of 
alchemy  till  it  became  chemistry,  and  of  fable  till  it  became  history. 

And  the  labour  of  compiling  these  volumes  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
fact^  that  between  four  and  five  hundred  rare,  and  chiefly  Latin  booki, 
were  consulted  before  the  required  information  was  obtained.  Mudi 
curious  matter  is  thus  unveiled  to  us,  and  many  strange  thingrs,  that  the 
world  had  well  nigh  forgotten,  is  thus  brought  to  light  again  ;  andgretl 
credit  is  due  to  the  author  for  making  from  such  recondite  and  mysterioa 
subjects,  so  popular  a  work,  that  will  instruct  all  readers,  offend  nonej 
and  very  highly  amuse  most. 

Wc  could,  indeed,  fill  scores  of  pages  with  the  most  amusing  anee 
dotes,  and  leave  hundreds  untold ;  and  we  could  make  a  display  <A 
medifeval  learning  and  research,  that  would  at  once  show  how  deepl] 
Mr.  Christmas  has  studied  his  subject,  and  how  scientifically  he  can  dis- 
course upon  it.  It  would,  moreover,  be  in  vain  altogether  to  seel 
elsewhere  for  the  information  which  is  here  given,  thus  clearly  and  soe- 
ciuctly  in  these  two  neat  volumes ;  all  must  come  to  **  The  Cradle  d 
the  Twin  Giants,"  who  would  receive  sound  instruction  on  the  scieocc 
and  history  of  the  middle  ages,  or  would  desire  to  know  the  secret 
springs  of  mens*  actions,  and  the  self-imposed  laws  that  directed  thai 
movements,  at  the  time  when  Henry  V.  was  winning  a  kingdom  to  liim- 
self  in  France,  and  Richard  III.  was  losing  a  crown  on  Bosworth 
Field. 


The  Life  of  John  Calvin.      By  T.  H.  Dyer.     8vo.     Murray :  London, 
1850. 

Calvin  as  well  as  Cromwell,  had  a  mission  to  this  earth,  and  it  was  one 
exactly  suited  to  their  several  characters  and  inclinations,  since  it  wv 
less  to  carry  forth  to  their  fellow-men  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  than  to 
hurl  among  them  the  torches  of  discord,  and  to  lash  into  greater  fury 
the  wild  and  turbulent  passions  they  found  raging  around  them.  Botb 
were  ambitious,  and  clever,  and  resolute ;  both  lived  in  stormy  times, 
and  embarked  on  stormy  seas,  and  very  cleverly  contrived  to  keep  them* 
selves  always  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  while  others  were  engulphed  io 
the  hollows  beneath  them.  Both  rose  to  supreme  power  in  their  re* 
spective  territories,  through  the  overthrow  of  every  existing  institutioo 
in  Church  and  State ;  both  by  the  exercise  of  the  strong  hand  witl 
which  they  gained  their  despotic  power,  retained  it ;  and  alike  showe< 
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t  fiercely  Tindictive  feelings  against  their  enemies,  and  their 

te  resentment  against  all  who  ventured  to  oppose  their  will. 

Centaries  have  passed  away  since  these  men  lived  and  ruled,  and  yet 

Ittire  is  still  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  amongst  us,  as  to  whether  their 

taung  into  this  world  was  a  blessing  to  it  or  a  curse :  one  party  of 

Im-woTshippers  lauding  Cromwell  to  the  skies,  as  the  very  first  of 

eots,  of  warriors,  and  of  statesmen ;  and,  another^  almost  idolixing 
m  as  the  very  mouthpiece  of  the  divine  oracles,  as  the  most  correct 
md  orthodox  of  all  Scripture  interpreters  and  commentators. 

In  the  judgment  of  many,  however,  Cromwell  was  the  most  consum- 
■Ito  hypocrite  and  the  craftiest  knave  that  ever  lived  ;  and  Calvin,  the 
giMtest  schismatic  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  author  of  the  most 
fating  confusion  within  it.  But  the  power  and  influence  of  Cromwell 
dttd  when  he  died,  while  the  influence  of  Calvin  knew  of  no  diminution 
from  his  deaths  and  still  increases  with  time,  and  flourishes  in  this  our 
hj  as  vigorously  as  ever.  Indeed,  in  this  very  month  of  January  1 850, 
fta  inflnence  of  the  so-called  Calvinistic  doctrines  upon  a  numerous 
pnty  in  the  English  Church,  is  powerfully  manifesting  itself  through 
fte  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

The  life  before  us  is  thus  most  seasonable  and  acceptable,  written  as 
I  is,  temperately  and  impartially,  and  as  much  as  is  possible  on  Ca1vin*s 
ivn  correspondence ;  for  wherever  it  was  practicable,  says  the  author. 
2dna  has  been  left  to  speak  for  himself.  We  have  thus  laid  open  to 
■  the  secret  springes  of  all  his  actions,  his  private  thoughts  on  all  sub- 
lets, his  motives  and  objects^  the  workings  of  his  mind  on  all  occa« 
ms  of  controversy  and  correspondence  with  friends  and  foes.  Dark, 
{loomy,  and  fierce  was  that  mind,  as  these  pages  show;  and  irritable, 
mmd,  and  cruel  was  the  man  ;  a  despot  at  heart,  in  the  sternest  sense, 
iho  needed  but  the  power  to  annihilate  all  who  disputed  the  correctness 
sf  his  opinions,  or  hesitated  to  receive  his  doctrines.  The  fourth  and 
nth  chapters  are  very  instructive  on  this  head  ;  and  the  chapter  on  the 
■orals  of  Geneva  throughout  Calvin's  presidency  there,  is  one  of  the 
■ott  painfully  instructive  we  have  for  a  long  time  read. 

To  the  principles  propounded  by  Calvin,  no  earnest  inquirer  after 
truth  can  possibly  at  any  time  be  indifferent,  and  their  influence  on  his 
evD  character  is  a  most  marked  and  memorable  instance  of  the  power  of 
TtUgious  belief,  over  all  a  man^s  actions,  under  all  circumstances,  through- 
oat  his  whole  life.  But  there  are  numerous  subjects  of  the  most  thrilling 
Biterest  introduced  into  these  pages ;  and  surpassed  by  few  in  horror 
<Dd  atrocity  and  cruelty,  is  that  of  the  plague  in  Geneva ;  of  the  con- 
ipiracy  to  spread  it,  and  of  the  trial,  torture,  and  execution  of  the  con- 
tpntors;  nor  can  we  now^  even  with  the  help  of  all  the  facts  and 
ioeoments  here  presented  to  us,  but  very  faintly  imagine  what  a  wretched 
life  the  Genevese  led,  tyrannised  over  as  they  were,  by  a  council,  itself 
VBder  the  strictest  priestly  domination,  which  spread  its  spies  on  all 
ttdei,  and  sternly  denounced  and  condemned  to  imprisonment,  banish- 
iMnt,  or  death,  all  who  indulged,  even  in  their  own  dwellings,  in  dancing 
ttd  such  youthful  recreations,  or  who  gave  utterance  to  a  thought  that 
VIS  in  the  least  adverse  to  the  opinions  of  the  intolerant  Calvin. 

Upon  all  such  topics  Mr.  Dyer  has  said  no  more  than  the  occasion 
■trictly  called  for ;  nor  will  we  here  say  more  of  this  life  of  Calvin,  than 
tint  it  it  admirably,  ably,  and  judiciously  written,  and  that  it  gives  to  us 
all  the  information  concerning  the  actions  and  opinions  of  the  Geneveio 

VOL.  ZXVIT.  ^ 
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reformer,  that  it  is  possible,  perhaps,  to  collect  together,  or  that  it  in  tbe 
least  concerns  us  to  have  any  knowledge  of. 

It  is  a  faithful  history,  agreeably,  equally  as  well  written,  and  will,  or 
ought  to  find  equal  favour  with  those  who  consider  Calvin  as  one  of  tke 
brightest  and  purest  lights  that  ever  shone  on  the  Christian  Church,  u 
with  those  who  consider  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  tk 
Church  had  Calvin  never  been  bom. 


The  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England.  From  the  Nonnio 
Conquest  till  the  Death  of  Lord  Mansfield.  By  John  Lord 
Campbell,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  «« The  Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors  of  England."     2  vols.     Murray. 

The  reason  assigned  by  Lord  Campbell  for  closing  his  series  of  Chirf 
Justices  with  Lord  Mansfield,  is  that  he  was  *'  afraid  of  hurting  the 
feelings  of  surviving  relations  and  friends,"  by  the  introduction  of  the 
lives  of  Lords  Kenyon,  Ellcnborough,  and  Tenterden.  We  should  hi 
better  disposed  to  admit  the  validity  of  this  reason,  if  his  lordship  hid 
not  already  given  us  the  lives  of  Erskine  and  Eldon.  The  omissioD, 
perhaps,  is  in  grood  taste,  but  we  do  not  think  Lord  Campbell  is  entitled 
to  plead  it. 

The  public  will  have  much  cause  to  regret  his  lordship's  delieacf, 
when  they  shall  have  seen  from  these  volumes  how  admirably  fitted  he 
was  for  the  task.  Coming  after  the  Chancellors,  it  may  be  felt  that  the 
interest  of  the  subject  is  inferior ;  but,  if  that  be  so,  it  may  in  sooa 
measure  be  ascribed  to  the  biographer  himself.  Lord  Campbell  fiodi 
that  his  materials  are  neither  so  full  nor  so  satisfactory  as  in  Uie  fomflr 
case,  and  that  his  Justices  are  by  no  means  so  fine  a  race  of  men  for 
judicial  biography  as  his  Chancellors,  and  has  consequently  cast  into  the 
work  a  tone  of  critical  objection  which,  while  it  abundantly  amuses  the 
reader,  lowers  the  moral  attraction  of  the  characters  that  are  passed  ii 
chronological  review  before  him.  This  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  just  flt 
the  main ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  might  have  b^n  some- 
times spared  with  advantage.  Lord  CampbelVs  qualifications  for  such 
biographies  are  of  the  highest  kind — complete  knowledge  of  the  whok 
machinery  of  administration,  g^reat  historical  research,  industry  in  the 
collection  of  materials,  unimpeachable  integrity  of  purpose,  and  skill 
in  enlivening  the  driest  topics  with  pleasant  personal  details.  But  pro- 
fessional habits  and  predilections  cannot  be  wholly  got  rid  of.  They 
will  unconsciously  influence  the  judgment,  and  affect  the  spirit  of  a  boot 
And  here,  accordingly,  we  find  points  of  etiquette  interposing  to  check 
and  balance  estimates  of  character  and  conduct,  and  a  jealous  sense  of 
privileges  rising  up  occasionally,  to  the  prejudice  of  graver  and  more 
important  considerations.  All  this  was,  probably,  no  more  than  might 
have  been  anticipated,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  whole  train  of 
Chiefs,  from  Odo,  the  Justiciar,  to  Mansfield,  present  but  few  specimens 
of  that  lofty  order  of  mind  with  which  Lord  Campbell  might  be  ex- 
pected to  sympathise.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  Lower 
Bench  should  be  less  worthy  in  its  functions,  apart  from  the  indiridual> 
who  discharged  them,  of  honour  and  respect,  than  the  Woolsack.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  incompetency,  venality,  and  delinquency  of  the 
majority  of  the  lawyers  who  occupied  these  chiefships,  made  so  ush- 
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^vounble  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  Lord  Campbell,  that  he  has 
isdesignedly  reflected  hack  upon  the  bench  itself  the  discredit  which 
ittidied  strictly  to  its  occupants.  We  certainly  could  not  sustain  this 
^finion  by  any  specific  passage ;  but  we  speak  to  the  final  impression 
Im  upon  us  by  a  perusal  of  the  whole  work,  and  from  the  fact  that  we 
4i  not  find  that  his  lordship  has  anywhere  considered  it  necessary  to 
sptrate  the  function  from  the  judge,  and  to  vindicate  the  institution 
wm  the  opprobrium  of  individual  abuses. 

It  must  he  granted  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  out  of  the 
of  any  class  in  the  community  a  gallery  of  more  contemptible  or 
Mieoos  portraits  than  are  presented  in  the  biographies  of  these  ministers 
«f  justice,  or,  to  speak  by  the  card,  of  law — for  they  are  by  no  means 
«Bvertib]e  terms.  We  are  thankful  to  J^rd  Campbell  for  enlightening 
iicn  this  matter;  and,  in  spite  of  our  conscientious  desire  to  see  the 
Irfbimal  extricated  from  the  disgrace  of  its  historical  connections,  we 
PS  bound  to  say  that,  after  wading  through  such  a  mass  of  feebleness, 
kfpocrisy,  and  guilt,  we  are  not  much  surprised  at  his  lordship's  indiffer- 
■ee  to  the  reputation  of  the  Courts. 

The  office  of  Chief  Justiciar,  by  which  the  administration  of  the  law 
Mt  for  the  first  time  centralized  in  England,  owes  its  origin  to  William 
fhe  Conqueror.  It  was  a  direct  invasion  of  the  old  usages  of  the  Anglo- 
BnoDs,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  system  of  judicature  which, 
feroogh  subsequent  ages,  g^radually  moulded  itself  into  more  convenient 
hrmt.  Much  interest  cannot  be  supposed  to  attach  to  the  lives  of  the 
■rly  justiciars,  when  we  find,  so  lately  as  1189,  Richard  I.,  in  order 
to  ruse  funds  for  his  expedition  to  Jerusalem,  putting  up  the  office  to 
the  highest  bidder,  the  fortunate  purchaser  being  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
BBB  of  the  greatest  profligates  of  his  age.  Professional  qualifications 
pve  them  no  concern  in  those  days.  The  bishop  was  succeeded  by  an 
vehbishop,  who,  setting  fire  to  a  church  for  the  purpose  of  apprehend- 
hg  a  demagogue  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  it,  was  deposed  from  his 
office  at  the  instance  of  the  Pope.  Until  we  come  to  the  days  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke^  and  then  through  a  chequered  interval  to  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  there  is  little  to  dwell  upon  with  satisfaction.  But  the  sketches 
of  these  motley  and  riotous  judges  are  given  with  such  breadth  and 
power,  and  diversified  with  such  strange  anecdotes  and  odd  peeps 
miind  the  curtain  of  the  law,  that  the  attention  is  kept  as  much  on  the 
akrt  throughout  as  if  we  were  reading  a  history  of  enchantments, 
inotead  of  a  veritable  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  of  this  sober  realm  have  been  dealt  with  for  a  matter  of 
Mny  centuries. 

One  of  the  most  spirited  and  attractive  biographies  of  the  whole,  is 
Unt  of  the  Lord  President  Bradshaw,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of 
Charles  I.,  and  who,  it  may  be  thought,  had  properly  no  business  here 
It  all.  He  is  here,  however,  in  virtue  of  his  office  of  Lord  President, 
ind  his  character  is  treated  so  dispassionately,  and  with  such  strict 
integrity,  that  we  are  grateful  for  finding  him  here.  In  depicting  this 
BOO,  who  has  been  as  egregiously  misrepresented  on  the  one  hand  as  he 
Ima  been  extravagantly  extolled  on  the  other.  Lord  Campbell  takes 
oceasion  to  applaud  the  digpiity  and  self-possession  with  which  the  unfor- 
tunate King  conducted  himself  on  his  trial,  redeeming  Bradshaw  at  the 
Hune  time  from  the  charge  of  wanton  brutality  which  has  so  frequently 
^  brought  against  him.     Bradshaw  was  a  dull  man,  but  a  ftUEtxx 
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republican ;  the  act  of  sitting  in  trial  on  the  King  may,  u  Lord  Cuip- 
bell  says,  have  been  a  "  great  atrocity,"  bat  assanuDg  the  eniit  to  bi 
constituted,  Bradshaw  was  bound  to  maintain  its  authority,  vbidi  ki 
appears  to  have  done  with  as  much  courtesy  and  forbearsooe  ai  mi 
consistent  with  the  necessity  of  his  position,  and  the  repesteditfiMbrf 
the  Kinf?  to  recognise  his  functions.  It  is  remarkable,  obsemi  Larf 
Campbell,  that  Bradshaw  abstained  from  pronouncing  the  seolciMeiridi 
his  own  mouth  :  yet,  for  all  that,  he  was  the  first  to  sign  tlie  M^ 
warrant.  The  remainder  of  Bradshaw's  career  was  not  so  cnditiUeti 
him  as  his  conduct  on  this  memorable  occasion,  which  alone  hii  Mil 
him  famous,  or  infamous,  in  history. 

The  lives  of  Coke  and  Mansfield  are  the  most  importsot  m  Ai 
series ;  and,  taken  in  its  entirety,  the  work  is  a  worthy  compiiuoi  H 
the  **  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,"  quite  equal  to  them  inibilitf,fli 
exhibiting  the  same  acuieness  of  judgment  and  happy  Ytriety  4 
treatment. 


Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  R.A.     Recollections  of  his  Life,  Practice^  9^ 
Opinions.     By  George  Jones,  R.A.     Moxon. 

Mr.  Jones  "apologises  for  the  errors"  of  this  book  so  modotlfii 
his  preface,  that  criticism  is  disarmed  on  the  threshold.  It  is  odIj  jiA 
to  say  that  the  book  is  not  chargeable  with  "  errors"  so  much  isiU 
deficiency  of  materiel  and  failure  of  execution.  It  consists  of  ^^ 
memoranda,  and  personal  recollections  of  Chantrey,  very  slight  for  tb 
most  part,  and  helping  us  but  a  short  way  towards  an  adequate  eikiait> 
of  the  man  or  the  artist.  The  intentions  of  the  writer  are  excdk^ 
He  was  one  of  Chantrey's  intimate  friends,  and  the  work  is  an  ^ 
tionate  offering  to  his  memory.  Zeal  is  a  good  thing,  but  discntioav 
a  better.  If  Chantrey  could  have  seen  Mr.  Jones's  well-meant  \x^ 
of  regard,  we  suspect  he  would  have  petitioned  for  the  omission  of  hw 
the  anecdotes  and  nearly  all  the  letters. 

Few  people  know  how  to  tell  a  story  at  table — still  fewer  on  ^\ 
Anecdotes  of  distinguished  men  ought  to  be  given  with  strong  indi«ite 
colour,  or  they  fail  not  only  in  point,  but  in  character.  Mr.  Jooei  i 
defective  in  this  art  of  story-telling,  and  spoils  his  gossip.  Chantre^ 
pleasantries  were  the  emanations  of  dry  animal  spirits  rather  than  d 
rich  humour  or  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  they  come  out  duU  s 
lumbering  in  Mr.  Jones's  narrative,  e.  g.  ; — 

'*  Ou  one  of  the  varnishing  days,  the  weather  being  cold,  Chantr 
wont  up  to  a  picture,  by  Turner,  in  which  orange  chrome  was  unusoa 
conspicuous,  and  affecting  to  warm  his  hands  Wore  it,  said  :  *  Turn 
this  is  the  only  comfortable  place  in  the  room.  Is  it  true,  as  I  hi 
heard,  that  you  have  a  commission  to  paint  a  picture  for  the  Sun  \ 
Office?'" 

[It  is  not  Mr.  Jones's  fault  that  such  anecdotes  are  poor  and  como 
place ;  but  why  not  have  omitted  them  altogether  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  this  want  of  judgment  and  literary  skill, 
volume  is  very  acceptable     It  exhibits,  upon  the  whole,  a  pains-tak 
portrtit  of  the  sculptor,  i»ainted  by  a  flattering  hand.     We  gather  soi 
thing  from  its  pagot  that  was  not  generally  known  before,  and,  althoi 
tht  cfaaraeieriulion  it  mm'**^*^.  ii  is  VnieTe^Vm^  ^.%  W  ^  'w.  ^q«&v    '. 
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mcliDed  to  roake  loo  much  of  hh  hero,  and  had  he  written  the 

the  special  g;lonfication  of  the  Hoyal  Acadeniicians  he  could 

made  it  more  conventional  or  exclusive  in  tone.     But  we  must 

of  faults,  which  grow  up  out  of  Mr.  Jones's  persoutil  friend* 

pfolbisional  position.     Should  the  book  ever  come  to  a  second 

'howerer,  it  will  be  wise  in  him  to  consider  whether  he  may  not 

improve   its  value  by  thinking  more  of  Art   and  less  of  the 

icia  Chantrey  excelled  in  the  real,  as  contradistinguished  from 

],  in  art.     He  was  not  remarkable  for  a  poetical  imagination. 

were  admirable,  and   his  mcinipulattoit   skilful ;  but  in 

of  a  fanciful   kind,  the  grand,  the   passionate^  the  simple,  he 

liered  much  distinction.      He  worked  in  the  profitable  quarry 

nature  and  study   had  best  fitted  huii,  and  was   sagacioua 

to  understand  and  avail  him^lf  of  his  advantages.     In  monu- 

Ifenlpture,  his  reputation  stands  higher  than  his  deserts.     Largely 

employed  in  that  way,  he  never  succeeded  in  bringing  out  the 

itiment  which  sheds  upon  such  works  the  charm  of  religious 

le  circumstances   of  his    education,    and    his    subsequent 

ice  with  Home  Tooke^  may  to  some  extent  account  for  the 

lof  these  productions  ;  but  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether, 

Jer  the  roost  favourable  influences,  he  could  have   done  much 

that  direction.     He  wanted  the  requisite  fervour  and  enthu- 

private  relations,  and  his  connection  with  art,  Chantrey  put 
the  highest   claims   to  admiration   and    respect.     Pursuing  art 
ie  purest  zeal   for  its  advancement,  he  kept  clear  of  politics  and 
jf  was  cautious    in   delivering  his  opinions,  and  lived  hospitably  in 
of  his  labours,  and  the  associations  by  which  they  surrounded 
»out  perilling  either  by  stepping  out  of  his  proper  position. 
.,  hberal,  and   benevolent,  he  succoured   his   poorer  brethren, 
on  term?  o(  intimate  friendship  with  the  highest.     He  had  a 
id  noble  naiure,  which  is  touchiugly  apostrophised  in  the  closing 
his  biographer,     ''  Chantrey,*'  says  Mr.  *J ones,  "  was  in  friend- 
lef,  alTectiouate,  and  confiding,  as  lo  be,  by  those  he  loved, 
lolized — to  the  world  unbounded  in  generous  and  unostentatious 
r — and}  when  misconduct  or  injustice  imposed  on  his  credulity, 
revenge  beyond  neglect." 


igos;  or*  An  Imide  View  of  Mexico  and  California,  with 
tderings  in  Peru,  Chili,  and  Polynesia,  By  Lieutenant  Wise, 
►N.     London:  Bentley,  1849. 

we  are  not  very  particular  about  purity  of  style,  and  fine 
periods,  and  elegance  of  diction,  a  sailor's  narrative  in  general 
ill :  he  hofl  80  much  to  say  upon  subjects  a  landsman  would  find 
to  talk  about;  he  looks  lo  things  on  the  earth  with  olhtr  eyes 
men  behold  them  :  he  has  such  queer  notions  and  such  odd 
iressing  thetu,  that  it  is  very  rarely,  when  a  sailor  s^pins  a 
ft  are  not  interested  in  his  labours,  or  that  we  do  not  adrai* 
with  which  he  makes  eo  much  of  what  is  often,  at  the  be 
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Lieutenant  Wise,  about  three  yean  since,  left  Boston  Harbour  in  i 
ship  of  war,  and,  after  a  Toyage  of  iS5,000  miles,  and  many  •tirriBg 
adventures  by  land,  again  set  his  foot  on  the  banks  of  the  Ch^apeske; 
and  we  have  in  this  little  volume  a  most  entertaining  account  of  wbatbe 
saw  and  what  he  did  during  his  excursion.  Wonderfiil  things  he  did, 
which  proved  that  he  had  a  frame  of  iron  and  a  constitution  of  the  toj 
best  quality ;  but  we  can  fully  credit  his  assertion  that  he  would  not  be 
anxious  to  attempt  such  doingrs  again.  They  are,  however,  very  amoaif 
and  exciting  to  read  about,  and  uie  cheerfulness  and  good  temper  of  thi 
writer  give  a  zest  to  his  stories,  that  makes  his  book  an  exoeediig||f 
pleasurable  one,  and  one  we  found  very  difficult  to  lay  down  ate 
having  once  taken  up.  It  is  a  series  of  personal  and  often  pefta 
adventures,  of  which  we  should  probably  have  heard  nothing,  had  Ml 
his  energy  and  determined  courage  and  presence  of  mind  been  nm 
than  equal  to  his  difficulties  and  dangers ;  he  carried  his  weapons  i4 
and  used  them  with  effect,  when  need  required,  and  we  require  nolhiiif 
more  than  the  notes  of  a  ride  he  took  from  Mazetlan  to  Mexico,  to  lie 
assured  that,  however  perilous  to  life  it  would  have  been  to  travel  with 
him  as  a  friend — since  we  probably  should  have  been  killed  by  fatigue— 
yet  even  this,  with  all  its  risks,  was  better  than  meeting  him  openlf  ii 
a  foe. 

But  his  observations  on  the  people  that  generally  and  individually  be 
met  with,  are  not  less  amusing  than  his  own  adventures ;  and  he  ee^ 
tainly  did  meet  with  characters,  and  costumes,  and  peculiarities,  thit  tre 
quite  new  to  us  Englishmen.  The  women,  especially,  everywhere  tar 
gaged  much  of  his  attention,  and  his  remarks  upon  them  are  very  qoiiit, 
very  clever,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  very  true.  Wherever  he  oi 
admire,  he  does,  and  where  he  can  be  lavish  of  his  admiration  of  their 
charms  he  is,  and  his  praises  are  to  his  blames  as  one  thousand  to  one. 

His  notes  upon  Califomian  life  must  necessarily  be  of  less  hLstiB| 
interest  than  are  those  upon  Mexican,  since  of  very  necessity  there  via 
be,  within  a  few  years,  in  California,  a  tip-top  change  in  everything— a 
customs,  characters,  population — while  Mexico  will  remain  unchanged 
in  all  its  peculiarities  for  a  far  longer  time  than  we  should  care  to  lire. 

The  dozen  chapters  devoted  to  the  Polynesian  Islands,  will  be  reid 
by  all  with  great  interest,  who  take  any  interest  whatever  in  those 
islanders.  The  state  of  the  missions,  and  the  result  of  them,  are  more 
than  briefly  hinted  at ;  and  while  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
zeal  and  devotion  of  the  missionaries,  he  deplores,  as  all  do  who  koov 
the  facts,  the  wretched  state  of  morals  that  everywhere  prevail  then. 
*•  Omoo  "  and  "  Typee  "  are  noticed,  and  highly  commended. 

On  the  whole  "  Los  Gringos  "  will  highly  amuse  all  who  look  into 
it ;  its  descriptions  are  pictures,  its  characters  portraits ;  it  makes  no 
pretensions,  but  has,  not  the  less,  its  merits,  and  it  has  this  advantage^ 
that  it  instructs  while  it  entertains  us,  concerning  tribes  and  nations  of 
whom  we  never  heard  much,  and  have  hitherto  known  but  little. 

The  title  is  taken  from  a  term  of  contempt  in  common  use  among 
the  Mexicans,  and  which  they  apply  indiscriminately  to  the  English  and 
Americaus  ;  it  means  green-horns.  An  American  army  in  possession  of 
Mexico  has  probably  given  the  term  another  signification,  and  has  made 
the  Mexicans  to  fear  tlic  race  whom  they  had  so  long  and  so  generallr 
profcMcd  to  despise. 
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Tlie  Poor  Artist ;  or,  Seven  Eye-sights  and  One  Object.     Van  Voorst. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  admirable,  and  the  execution  deserves  the 
lighest  praise  for  perspicuity,  ease,  and  simplicity.  The  object  is  to 
■foond,  through  the  medium  of  a  charming  little  story^a  sort  of 
knan  allegory — the  wonderful  fact  in  nature  that,  by  the  varied  struc- 
tas  of  the  organ  of  sight  in  different  creatures,  the  same  object  pre- 
MBts  an  entirely  different  aspect  to  each.  A  poor  artist,  who  can  get 
MMy  to  buy  his  pictures,  and  who,  to  mend  the  matter,  has  just 
ftHeo  in  love,  drops  asleep  in  a  wood,  and  (his  imagination  having  been 
Nently  excited  by  the  pag^es  of  La  Fontaine)  has  a  vision,  in  which  he 
k  severally  addressed  by  a  Bee,  a  Spider,  an  Ant,  a  climbing  Perch,  a 
Sobin,  and  a  Cat,  discriminated  in  a  spirit  which  almost  merits  the 
■ithet  of  dramatic.  They  have  each  of  them  seen  an  extraordinary 
Hjeet  that  morning,  which  they  desire  him  to  paint  from  their  descrip- 
Ahu.  This  is  a  task  of  difficulty,  for  he  cannot  comprehend  the  nature 
rf  the  thing  or  things  described.  The  conversation  amongst  them  is 
Bvried  on  in  a  tone  of  high-comedy  raillery,  replete  with  scientific  banter ; 
■d  the  artist,  gathering  their  meaning  as  well  as  he  can,  completes  his 
Inks.  The  sketches  being  now  finished,  they  all  agree  to  go  off  and 
sonpare  the  copies  with  the  originals,  and  when  they  arrive  at  an  open- 
b^  in  the  wood,  to  their  mutual  astonishment  they  discover  that  they 
Kve  all  been  describing  the  same  object — a  bright  new  sovereign  lying 
DO  the  grass  with  a  drop  of  dew  in  the  centre  of  it.  The  wonder  is 
sxjdained,  and  the  optical  secrets  of  Nature  laid  open.  Near  sight  and 
hr  sight,  simple  sight  and  compound  sight,  have  their  own  peculiar 
powers,  and  thus  it  is  that  "  men,  bees,  ants,  fish,  spiders,  cats,  robins, 
■nd  the  rest,  see  things  very  differently."  In  the  sequel,  the  poor 
utist  is  made  as  happy  as  his  heart  can  desire,  and  the  reader  closes 
the  book  with  a  grateful  sense  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  he  has 
derived  from  its  perusal. 


Pictares  of  Life  from  the  Cottage  and  the  Camp.     By  W.  H.  B.    With 
Eighteen  Illustrations.     Flintoff. 

A  collection  of  little  tales,  illustrative  of  military  experiences  and 
national  character,  written  with  remarkable  fidelity  to  the  scenes  and 
persons  they  describe,  and  in  a  style  distinguished  by  simplicity  and 
good  taste.  Kindliness  of  feeling,  a  pleasant  humour,  cordial  good- 
nature,  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  life,  abroad  and  at  home,  consti- 
titDte  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  volume,  which  may  be  recom- 
atended  as  a  seasonable  gift  in  the  holidays,  equally  fit  for  the  drawing- 
room  table  or  the  juvenile  library.    It  is  very  prettily  illustrated. 


Saint  Leger ;  or,  The  Threads  of  Life.     Bentley. 

A  metaphysical  romance  is  rather  a  novelty  in  these  days,  and  the 
uitbor  of  St.  Leger  has  improved  upon  the  old  form  by  combining  con- 
>iderable  dramatic  interest  with  the  spiritual  mysticism  which  con%l\l\xt«& 
the  essence  of  that  class  of  narratives.     The  story  of  St.  Leger  \%  ni\\^ 
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and  marvellous,  yet  reveals  so  much  real  character  and  actual  mentil 
suffering  that,  granting  the  elementarj  conditions  upon  which  it  ii 
raised,  there  is  nothing  improhahle  or  inconsistent  in  its  incidents  or 
mode  of  development. 

It  is  the  autohiography  of  a  dreamy  boy  of  three  and  twenty,  «bo 
was  bom  in  an  ancient  castle  in  Warwickshire,  where  the  family  of  the 
St.  Legers  have  resided  since  the  days  of  Richard  the  Lion-Horted. 
The  hero  is  the  younger  of  two  sons,  and  his  life  is  coloured  from  the 
root  by  the  brooding  influence  of  a  prophecy  which  points  to  the  doon 
of  his  race,  and  makes  his  childhood  thoughtful  and  wretched.  Under 
the  oppression  of  these  dismal  feelings  he  visits  a  kinsman  in  Scotland, 
and  is  thrown  into  the  savage  solitudes  of  the  Hebrides,  where  he  meed 
a  beautiful  g^irl,  whose  strange  situation  attracts  his  sympathies.  The 
desolation  of  the  place  and  its  solitary  occupants  is  enhanced  by  certiii 
family  horrors  which  are  here  disclosed  to  him  for  the  first  time.  The 
experiences  through  which  he  passes  work  an  alteration  in  bis  laixn. 
But  still  the  world  is  dark  to  him,  and  his  observations  upon  life  ham 
failed  to  satisfy  and  enlighten  the  eager  curiosity  with  which  he  set  oift 
to  explore  its  mysteries.  His  next  movement  is  a  journey  to  LeipUi 
where  he  falls  in  with  Goethe,  and  almost  falls  in  love  with  Tberea, 
the  daughter  of  the  professor  to  whom  he  is  accredited.  Theresa  is  a 
excellent  specimen  of  a  good-tempered,  sensible  German  maiden.  She 
exercises  more  power  over  the  young  St.  Leger  than  all  the  wonders  ani 
superstitions  of  the  stormy  St.  Kilda,  and  seems  to  be  bringing  him  roimd 
to  a  sense  of  his  duties  and  obligations  when  he  is  again  caught  up  \n 
the  entangled  threads  of  his  previous  associations.  The  beautiful  girl 
of  the  Hebrides,  at  the  dying  request  of  her  father,  is  about  to  be  ma^ 
ried  to  a  man  she  abhors,  and  our  hero,  more  courageous  of  purpoea 
than  decisive  in  action,  interferes  to  save  her.  How  this  is  attempted 
to  be  brought  about  by  interviews  in  a  roadside  inn,  and  how  and  by 
whom  the  villain  of  the  piece  is  killed  at  the  steps  of  the  alur,  at  the 
moment  when  the  sacrifice  is  nearly  consummated,  are  points  of  intereet 
in  the  winding  up  which  the  curious  reader  must  unravel  for  himseUl 
The  vengeance  of  the  Highland  cataran  is  a  conception  boldly  worlud 
out,  and  true  to  the  life. 

Metaphysical  romances  are  seldom  clear  in  their  moral  purpose. 
The  final  aim  is  less  distinct  than  the  progress  of  the  mental  slrufrglc 
they  depict.  But  there  is  an  intelligible  issue  to  this  stor}',  neverthelesa, 
although  it  sets  in  gloom  and  doubt.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  hero  comes  purified  and  strengthened  out  of  his  wayward  trials, 
that  he  sees  the  delusion  of  trust  in  the  mere  worldly  life,  and  that  hf 
looks  into  the  future  with  a  consciousness  of  the  saving  power  of  a 
higher  faith.  Such  is  the  object  of  the  story.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
young,  and  will  be  perused  with  interest  by  the  old,  if  they  are  not 
stopped  and  turned  aside  by  that  sorceress  of  romance  whose  spells  they 
have  outlived. 


y^^tr^ 


BY    ROBERT    DELL, 

WAirSinK    PICXCREt    THROUGH    jrmANCE,    HELOIUM, 
AKD    HOLLAND. ** 


BOOK    THE    SECOND. 

CHAPTER    IV. 
In  whloh  time  ndvAHces  fMter  than  the  story. 

lied  on,  and  Richard  Rawlings  was  slowly  but  per- 
hieving  the  great  aim  of  his  life. 
progress  from  want  to  wealth  seems  like  an  oriental  fable, 
h,  at  the  bidding  of  a  magician,  palaces  of  gold  are  made 
^  up  in  barren  places,  and  inexhaustible  riches  are  con- 
it  of  rocks  and  caverns.  But  of  all  material  facts  in  an 
commercial  enterprise,  and  in  such  a  country  as  England, 
in  reality  the  least  surprising.  Men  who  regard  money 
Mins  to  an  end,  seeking  in  other  sources  the  true  satibfac- 
life,  seldom  grow  rich.  I'hey  resemble  the  watermen 
pithily  described  in  an  old  London  comedy  as  rowing 
and  looking  another.  But  men  who  regard  money  as 
Itself,  seldom  fail.  Opportunities  descend  upon  the 
like  rain  upon  tlie  succulent  earth,  into  which  it  sinks 
The  latter  put  out  vessels  and  collect  every  drop. 
isrljr  experiences  supplied  Richard  Rawlings  with  a  suffi- 
tive  to  activity,  He  owed  the  world  notliing  but  a 
ag  of  bitter  memories.  The  hardships,  humiliations, 
,es  of  his  youth  were  ever  present  to  him  in  his 
perity,  shaping  his  actions  and  hardening  his  reso- 
And  now  that  he  was  acquiring  the  taste  of  power  and 
leoce^  hfg  tiesire  of  revenge  upon  the  pride,  tyranny, 
ii^  from  which  he  had  suffered,  assumed  something 
ur  of  an  overruling  passion. 

WBB  setting  in  upon  his  heart,  and  turning  it  to 
It  is  strange,  but  not  less  strange  than  true,  that  men 
risen  up  out  of  oppression,  often  become  oppressors 
►  It  was  so  with  Richard  Rawlings.  Circumstances 
wsooogst  the  Tor}  party,  through  bis  connccUoua  v!\\\v 
JtumeodMle  and  the  Drdgonfelt  family,  and  l\\e  \mr^Ve  euv, 
bmi  Mhsorbed  his  reason  from  the  outset,  led  h\m  to  cuVu* 
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vate  the  alliance.  Although  the  Tories,  or,  as  they  were  nof 
called,  the  Conservatives,  had  been  defeated  in  many  hard  fights  oi 
their  own  battle-fields,  during  these  intervening  years,  they  wm 
still  the  depositary  of  the  sacred  old  principles  of  exclusiveoM 
jind  class  ascendancy.  This  was  the  right  creed  for  the  nn 
who  had  sprung  from  the  people,  who  had  beaten  dowp  ul 
obstacles  in  his  course,  and  who  yearned  to  flush  his  victories  ■ 
the  face  of  fortune.  It  was  a  crushing  rebuke  to  pomp  in  higfc 
places,  that  one  who  came  of  nothing,  without  a  name  ora 
ancestor,  friend,  or  patron,  should  thus  demonstrate  to  the.f<i« 
how  ready  the  stalled,  privileged  orders  are  to  open  their  anwli 
Mammon,  through  whatever  miry  channels  it  approacheg,  or  ■ 
whatever  shape  it  presents  itself.  To  be  sure,  in  working  oil 
his  grudge  against  social  despotism  in  his  own  way,  he  became i 
social  despot  himself,  forgetful  of  the  nobler  vindications  of  ihe 
grade  from  whence  he  sprang ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  successfnllf 
illustrated  the  power  of  gold,  to  carry  off  in  its  retinue  a  lite 
homage  than  nobility  itself. 

Whatever  of  pride,  or  love,  or  tenderness  there  may  have  ben 
in  his  nature,  was  garnered  up  in  his  children.  Their  aggrandi*- 
nieiit  was  the  darling  object  of  his  existence.  A  costly  educati* 
had  been  bestowed  upon  them.  There  were  not  wanting  luxonB' 
and  accomplishments  to  nurture  them  in  tastes  befitting  the  d* 
tinics  his  ambition  had  marked  out  for  them.  They  were  n* 
emerging  out  of  childhood,  and  the  season  was  at  hand  when* 
was  necessary  to  form  plans  for  the  future.  In  the  midst  of  th 
weighty  concerns  that  pressed  upon  him  out-of-doors,  Richirf 
liawhngs  was  watchful  of  bis  growing  responsibilities  at  hoot 
His  intercourse  with  society  had  already  carried  him  into  4i 
presence  of  men  far  above  him  in  position,  and  he  had  profiMi 
by  his  opportunities.  Self-educated,  observant,  shrewd,  and  pf 
litic,  not  a  jot  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  wasted.  £«■ 
to  surface  ceremonials,  and  the  furniture  of  his  house,  nothing rt 
omitted  that  could  advance  the  scheme  of  life  he  had  laiddoft 

'J'iie  characters  of  Clara  and  Margaret  came  out  more  distindl; 

and  in  stronijcr  opposition  as  they  grew  in  years.     Clara,  brigh 

gay,  and  bold,  took  all  eyes  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  beauty  i» 

her  overflowing  spirits.     In  drawing-room  attiinments  she  oil 

shone   her  sister,  and  attracted   a  wider  circle  of  admiratifli 

Like  most  young  ladies,  however,  who  are  very  quick  at  the 

studies,  she  was  sadly  wanting  in  perseverance,  and,  having  n' 

quished  the  rudiments  of  an  instrument  or  an  art,  she  left  it  the 

and  bounded  off"  to  something  else.     She  painted,  sang,  playt 

and  knew  the  elements  of  a  great  many  graceful  little  accomplii 

ments,  which  gave  her  the  command  of  a  dazzling  variety 

resourres,  not  the  less  fascinating  for  being  somewhat  superfid 

And  Clara  loved  variety;  and  variety  is,  in  its  nature,  fugili 

and  V70u\d  be  spoiled  by  lingering  and  plodding  and  trying  to 

pTotouT^    She  chattered  \\\  VTei\c\\  ulwOl  \Xa\\wcv^  w^t  very  cc 

ou%\y, VraX  i\ffllt&  enough  fnr  towsic  a\Ad  ^oT  \\x\v^x\\w^^  i\  «\«L^ 
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persation,  and  never  cared  to  trooble  her  head  about  them  any 
ier.  She  loved  new  faces  and  new  excitements,  not  that  she 
indifferent  about  the  old  one^,  but  that  she  was  universal  in 
enjoyments.  Everybody  liked  Clara,  and  Clara  liked  every- 
y;  and  if  some  thought  that  she  liked  them  better  than  she 
d  others,  and  blamed  her  in  the  end  for  disappointing  them, 
*  only  deceived  themselves  and  did  an  injustice  to  her.  She 
bieither  capricious  nor  inconstant ;  but  she  delighted  in 
Ity.  Such  natures  should  be  judged  indulgently,  for  ihey 
Uke  soonest  darkened  by  sorrow,  careless  and  radiant  as  they 
EL  All  this  love  of  novelty  was  merely  the  fresh  and  buoyant 
uhe  of  her  constitutional  vivacity ;  and  until  there  conies 
©  serious  demand  upon  her  truth  and  steadfastness^  we  have 
right  to  assume  that  she  is  not  as  capable  of  an  inflexible 
Ae  as  other  people  who  make  a  great  show  of  whatever  little 
fjty  ihey  have.  It  is  as  yet  all  summer  with  Clara,  and  we  must 
ll«r  flutter  and  sport,  like  a  butterfly,  among  the  flowers: 
tcr  will  lay  bare  the  pleasant  garden  lime  enough. 
!lara  was  still  Mrs.  Rawlings'  favourite,  and  more  the  favour* 
l^n  ever*  The  versatility  of  the  lively  Clara  enchanted 
■  a  permanent  conjurer  on  the  establishment^  who  should 
Eie  her  with  a  hundred  new  tricks  a  day,  could  not  have 
her  half  so  effectively.  It  was  not  difficult  to  entertain 
iwliugs.  The  lighter  the  entertainment  the  better.  And 
I's  gaiety  played  over  the  surface  with  an  incessant  flutter, 
jxactly  the  sort  of  mirth  that  was  best  calculated  to  win 
of  mamma. 

Eafgaret  set  off  her  sister  to  the  utmost  advantage.  Her 
\m  hair,  and  auburn  eyes,  her  pale,  pensive  face,  and  the 
mte  cast  of  her  figure,  supplied  a  portrait  that  paired  off  in 
irable  contrast  with  the  southern  glow  that  lighted  up  the 
ires  of  Clara.  When  you  saw  them  together,  you  were  at 
struck  by  this  difference  between  them,  that  Clara  was  a 
:uru  with  whom  a  great  number  of  people  might  fall  in  love, 
iiat  Margaret  was  more  likely  to  fall  in  love  herself.  The 
ibility  of  her  character  was  expressed  in  the  gentleness  and 
tness  of  her  manner,  which  spread  a  tone  of  romance  over 
rhole  being,  A  lover  of  books  in  an  atmosphere  which  was 
MUticularty  encouraging  to  such  pursuits,  she  was  constantly 
VD  upon  her  own  resources,  and  while  Clara  was  engaged  in 
nd  of  pleasures,  Margaret  frequently  indulged  in  the  solitude 

Ki  more  agreeable  to  her  taste. 
although  their  opposite  tendencies  were  thus  clearly 
,  these  sisters  were  bound  up  in  each  other  by  ties  of  the 
rt*l  affection,  Clara  especially  idolized  Margaret*  She 
ibt  her  the  truest  and  tenderest  being  in  the  whole  world, 
loved  in  her  what  she  did  not  care  a  pin's -head  for  heraeHi 
would  hsten  with  beaming  eyes,  when  they  were  alone,  to 
ret's  talk  about  old  rhymes  and  touching  stones,  a\\\\ou%N3 
reached  ber  ears  bat  the  ineJody  of  the  voice  s\\e  dooAil 

«4^ 
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on.  Nothing  but  Margaret's  enthusiasm  could  prevail  upon  her 
to  pore  over  a  book.  A  glance  at  the  title-page  and  a  rapid  na 
through  the  leaves  was  always  enough  to  satisfy  her  cariositj; 
but  when  Margaret  would  read  to  her,  she  would  sit  entranced, 
not  for  the  pleasure  she  derived  from  the  lore  that  came  floatof 
upon  her  in  those  musical  tones,  but  for  the  higher  pleasoRv 
making  Margaret  happy.  She  was  very  proud  of  Margint, 
and  of  the  acquisitions  she  had  made  in  regions  of  study  M 
her  own  temperament  would  never  suffer  her  to  explore.  Tk 
love  which  grew  up  between  them  was  fostered  on  Clara's  side  bf 
a  certain  sense  of  her  own  superior  strength  in  ordinary  ^taofft 
her  greater  power  of  casting  off  slights  and  vexations,  sod  hi 
indifference  to  trifles  which  wounded  the  more  sensitive  natorerf 
her  sister.  She  cast  her  radiance,  like  a  protector,  round  thi 
soft  and  loveable  being  that  crept  to  her  heart  for  shelter;  jpri 
Margaret  looked  up  to  this  strength  with  confidence  andderote 
and  thought  that  there  was  no  creature  on  earth  so  beautM 
noble,  or  unselfish  as  Clara. 

In  one  very  important  matter  that  entered  into  the  eycry^ 
business  of  society  there  was  a  chasm  between  Mrs.  R^*^ 
and  her  daughters.  That  amiable  lady  had  not  received  H 
advantages  of  such  an  education  as,  in  the  turn  of  the  wheels 
fortune,  she  was  enabled  to  confer  upon  them.  The  conseqoeBfl 
was,  they  were  considerably  in  advance  of  her  on  all  pointt  J 
taste  and  refinement.  But  some  women  have  extraordinary  ticti 
getting  out  of  difficulties  of  this  kind.  Their  art  in  concci5^ 
their  deficiencies  is  quite  equal  to  their  skill  in  making  the  fflfl 
of  their  acquirements.  Under  the  matronly  device  of  putting  In 
daughters  forward,  she  always  managed  to  keep  cleverly  i"  " 
background  when  any  display  in  the  way  of  accomplisbmcDti* 
going  forward,  so  that  the  judicious  reserve  by  which  shecov^^ 
her  own  defects  appeared  to  take  the  form  of  motherly  pride  U 
tenderness.  One  effect  of  this  method  of  spanning  the  chasm* 
to  give  the  girls  more  freedom  and  independence  in  society  ^ 
under  other  circumstances,  girls  usually  enjoy.  The  restraint 
the  superior  mind  and  guiding  authority  was  wanted,  and ' 
young  ladies,  without  being  aware  of  it,  insensibly  obtained* 
an  ascendancy  over  Mrs.  Rawlings,  that  they  had  as  to^^ 
their  own  way  as  they  pleased  to  take  in  the  things  that  < 
confidences  between  mothers  and  daughters. 

But  there  was  not  so  much  danger  in  this  inverted  r^* 
ship  as  it  might  seem  to  threaten  on  the  surface.  People 
good  nature  is  more  conspicuous  than  their  underst^ 
exercise  a  surer  influence  than  the  world,  which  false^ 
the  reason  above  the  heart,  is  disposed  to  allow.  The  s^ 
and  weakness  of  Mrs.  Rawlings'  character  alike  lay  in  he^ 
nature,  and  when  this  estimable  quality  is  tempered  by  1  • 
in  this  instance,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  quiet  sway  it  wi^ 
its  own  easy  and  kindly  way.  Wet  o^ykvox»  ^\d  \!LQt  coc^ 
much,  but  her  indulgent  fondtveaa  fex  Viex  ^M\«ii  "v^xx 
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lecare  their  attachment.  There  was  perfect  confidence 
them;  they  concealed  nothing  from  her;  flew  (o  her 
i  occasions  with  their  little  secrets;  and  if  they  did  not 
hrlsest  counsel  from  her,  they  got  sympathy,  which  won 
me  securelv. 

I  the  deficiencies  of  Mrs.  Rawlings'  education,  which 
It  be  evaded  when  they  were  closeted  with  their  thoughts 
Bii  to  each  other,  she  would  adroitly  refer  ihem  to 
lations  that  had  taken  place  since  her  time.  Girls  were 
Bereutly  brought  up  in  her  day.  If  her  poor  mother 
H  up  out  of  the  grave  she  wouldn't  know  the  world 
I  was  so  changed.  Half  the  things  weren't  thought 
she  was  young  that  girls  xvere  expected  to  know  all 
»w-a-days.  It  might  he  all  for  the  better?  she  couldn't 
lid  against  that ;  she  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
to  it;  but  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  her  to  feel  that 
Dg  ladies  had  the  best  education,  and  were  fit  for  any 
in  the  land.  This  kind  of  talk  of  the  old  times,  when 
useful  and  innocent,  and  not  half  &o  knowing  as  the 
Deration,  used  to  fall  upon  the  ears  of  Clara  and  Mar- 
a  tradition,  wbich  made  them  look  back  with  a  dreamy 
e  to  the  age  of  housewifery,  and  served  unconsciously 
',  any  undue  arrogance  about  (heir  own  more  showy 
eots. 

.awHngs  was  never  admitted  to  these  conferences.  He 
in  the  baby-house.  In  his  presence,  the  domestieitiea 
re  reserved  and  subdued,  Tliere  was  no  familiar  confi- 
ttween  him  and  his  daughters.  He  governed  by  tlie 
4)f  his  judgment — which,  with  all  respect  for  the  consti- 
thority  of  heads  of  families,  is  a  harsh  controller  of  the 

then  it  happens  not  to  be  softened  by  a  Uttle  tolera- 
itli  reasonable  allowances  for  the  temperament  and 
itles  of  youth,  tlie  admonitions  of  experience  ate  invalu- 
lit  you  must  not  attempt  to  measure  the  sapling  by  tlie 
lie  oak.  Mr.  Rawlings  had  lofty  views  for  his  daughters, 
ed  to  their  training  with  a  severity  which,  in  their  ignor* 
his  objects,  inspired  them   with  rather  more  awe  tlian 

rm  Margaret  he  bestowed  his  chief  care.     Her  delicacy 
him,  and  he  built  his  main  hope  upon  the  intellectual 
*hich  distinguished  her  above  her  sister,    1  here  was  an 
ation  in  the  character  of  Margaret  which  flattered  his 
The  ."giddy,  and  volatile  Clara  belonged  to   another 
less  likely,  perhaps,  to  win  a  higli  prize  in  the  lottery 
affording  less  security  to  liis  calculations, 
t  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood  with  whom  the 
I  had  formed  a  close  acquaintance,  the  Winstons  were 
ttmite.     Mr.  Winston  was  a  gentleman   of  easy  for- 
lived  in  a  preity  secluded  place  called  the  \\teu^ 
a  pleasant  little  nest  it  was,  covered  over  wu\\  \v>j 
plants,  shut  in  by  flowering  trees  and  cveTgt^cw*, 
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with  its  small  gothic  windows  looking  out  upon  a  trout-str^ 
that,  running  in  among  the  woods  and  round  about  the  grou' 
seemed  to  belong  exclusively  to  that  tiny  territory.  Mr.  Ege= 
Winston  had  no  occupation  upon  earth,  save  and  excep*^ 
garden,  and  the  newspaper.  Life  was  a  very  tranquil  bus  -- 
to  him.  Breakfast,  an  arm-chair,  and  a  long  spell  at  the  p-^ 
not  a  paragraph  of  which  escaped  him ;  a  stroll  in  his  slips: 
dressing  gown,  and  velvet  cap  into  the  plantation  and  g^ 
where  many  hours  were  got  through  in  a  manner  which  he^ 
by  no  means  satisfactorily  explain  ;  dinner,  and  a  nap  constlr 
the  simple  routine  of  his  existence.  Mrs.  Winston  relieve<»f 
of  all  trouble  in  household,  and,  indeed,  all  other  affairs, 
was  the  almoner  of  his  property;  a  capital  manager  within-*  — 
with  a  liberal,  but  prudent,  attention  to  comfort  and  hospiao 
and  a  Lady  Bountiful  to  the  poor.  They  had  two  chilc:;^ 
son  and  daughter,  two  or  three  years  older  than  Clara  and 
garet.  There  was  some  indistinct  intention  of  putting  Uck 
into  the  Church,  but  Mr.  Winston  never  took  any  practical  m. 
towards  its  accomplishment,  and  as  the  boy  declared  he  wouA/i 
a  soldier,  the  good  people  thought  it  a  pity  to  thwart  his  \v& 
nations.  As  for  genial  little  Rose  Winston,  whose  round,  men! 
face  came  upon  you  out  of  the  bushes  like  a  burst  of  sunshiiH 
nobody  ever  thought  of  what  was  to  be  done  with  her.  She  wi 
sure  of  a  bright  path  to  the  end,  whatever  happened  to  the  re 
of  the  world.  The  Winstons  possessed  within  themselves  all  t) 
elements  of  felicity — love,  health,  respect,  and  confidence.  TW 
had  not  a  single  care  to  make  a  break  in  their  serene  si 
Some  people  make  cares  if  they  do  not  find  them  ready  mtd 
but  this  was  an  exercise  of  ingenuity  that  never  occurred  to  t 
Winstons.  And  they  lived  so  pleasantly  and  contentedly  tl 
the  Wren'^s  Nest,  which  lay  smothered  up  in  a  dell  of  folii 
obtained  amongst  the  Rawlingses  the  name  of  the  Happy  Vail 
which  it  owed  to  the  playful  fancy  of  Margaret 

The  boundary  of  the  Wren's  Nest  ran  up  to  Mr.  Rawlii 
grounds,  and  out  of  this  circumstance  sprang  the  acquaintai 
begun  by  the  children  through  the  hedges,  and  ripened  i 
familiar  intercourse  by  the  ladies.  From  that  time  forth 
children  wore  inseparable.  They  were,  in  some  sort,  brought 
together,  following  the  same  pursuits,  enjoying  the  same  pastii 
and  thrown  into  such  constant  intercourse  as  to  be  as  mud 
home  in  one  house  as  the  other-  Mr.  llawlings  felt  that 
social  position  of  the  Winstons  was  an  advantage  to  his  fan 
He  was  himself  only  on  the  threshold  of  society,  and  had  m 
to  learn.  But  his  instincts  led  him  in  the  right  direction,  and 
discrimination  of  character  was  a  safe  guide  in  the  choice  of  frii 
ships.  Mr.  Winston  was  a  Whig  of  the  old  school,  with 
hereditary  touch  of  aristocracy  in  his  nature  which  gives  to 
most  careless  actions  an  uTvmY&takabW  &\r  of  good  breed 
everything  within  his  house  ludvcaleA  \)cv^ \v?i>a\\»  otl  ^  \|<«!^\1» 
'•e  were  no  affectations  of  awy  Viwd-,  wo  vt^\««Kvwi^  ^ 
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rity  over  neighbours;  no  baekbitings  or  whisperings,  jars, 
ilouaies ;  no  starched  grandeurs  or  clipped  voices  to  sthow  off 
J^  strangers  ;  you  never  could  take  them  by  surprise;  come 
oeo  you  miglit,  there  was  no  flurry  or  ruiHing  up  uf  company 
■w»ers;  the  same  composure,  openness,  and  sincerity,  met  yoo 
fti/  hours  ;  there  was  no  finery  set  out  for  visitors,  with  a 
oesfic  back-ground  of  meanness  and  disorder,  "lo  the  friends 
)  were  admitted  to  the  Wren's  Nest,  the  inner  and  every-day 
of  the  VVinstons  was  as  transparent  as  crystal.  Such  associa- 
»  w^ere  calculated  to  exert  a  refining  and  elevating  influence 
r  Clsura  and  Margaret,  aod  no  man,  who  had  not  been  born 
JOg»t  ihem,  was  better  able  to  appreciate  them  at  their  full 
lie  than  Kichard  Rawlings. 

l>o^n  by  the  brink  of  the  clear  stream  to  watch  the  minnows 
ih^  Water,  or  away  into  the  woods  to  chaac  the  birds,  went  the 
Iff  yoyous  children,  day  after  day,  and  tw  ilight  found  them  at 
leWv^htof  their  sports,  pretending  to  lose  their  way  in  their 
>wu)utle  domain,  every  step  of  which  was  as  familiar  as  the  stairs 
jf^tlie  parlour,  hiding  themselves  in  the  sliadows  of  the  great 
^  and,  with  their  glowing  faces,  heated  and  wild  with  play, 
>ring  home  in  the  dark  to  go  to  bed,  and  dream  it  all  over 
Happy,  happy  childhood,  to  which  we  look  back  through 
iiol  tears,  upon  the  joys  we  prized  so  lightly  in  their  passage  I 
is  no  future  in  the  lives  of  children.  They  live  in  the 
}i  blossoms  and  green  leaves,  and  have  no  sense  of  the  blight 
)me— that  sense  which  shattefs  manhood,  and  makes  all 
irer  happiness  imperfect  in  the  enjoyment.  Who  would  not 
child  again,  and  wliat  a  glorious  world  of  dehghts  it  would 
we  could  all  be  children  to  the  end  ! 

rory  Winston  was,  of  course,  the  hero  of  these  scenes — a 
dashing  fellow,  with  light  blue  eyes  and  dark  rich  hair, 
us  strong  and  courageous  as  a  little  lion.     What  special 
mtinent  there  is  in  blue  eyes  we  know  not,  but  we  have 
»tood  that  they  are  capable  of  wonderlul  softness  and  tender- 
in  certain  moods,  as  of  passionate  energy  under  other  cir- 
I9tatice$   of  provocation.     This   was   true,  at  all   events,   of 

Kr  Winston's  eyes*  They  were  considered  marvellously 
and  captivating  in  his  boyhood.  W^ial  time  did  with  them 
ards.,  when  they  were  dimmed  by  a  little  more  rain  than 
m  good  for  their  lustre,  to  which  the  strongest  men's  eyes  are 
tnelimes  exposed,  is  no  business  of  ours  at  present.  Henry 
m  an  absolute  madcap.  How  he  used  to  frighten  his  com- 
Asonfl  by  the  terrible  risks  he  ran,  the  trees  he  climbed,  the 
tus  leaps  he  would  make  out  of  bravado,  and  the  big  boys 
fould  fight  when  they  came  peeping  over  the  hedge,  and 
ing  jokes  at  the  young  ladies.  He  was  the  preux  chevalier  of 
Wren's  Ne*t,  and  his  frankness,  gallantry,  and  handsome 
Aug  did  honour  to  the  character. 
It  this  delectable  life  was  not  to  last  for  ever,  llewY^  waa 
ini^  towards  manhood,  and  iheve  was  some  famUy  ta\k  oi  %<^u^ 
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iDg  bim  to  college.  Mr.  WiDston  considered  it  esseDtial  to  his 
establishment  in  life.  His  own  most  valuable  friendslupe  w«re 
formed  in  college,  and  his  pleasantest  memories  were  associated 
with  the  days  he  passed  at  Christ-Church.  Henry  demamd. 
What  use  would  Aristotle  and  Homer  be  to  him  in  the  ani^! 
He  had  an  ambition,  nevertheless,  for  the  Sclat  of  the  univefsitj 
Hall-mark ;  but  it  was  a  struggle.  He  was  happier  at  home,iiid 
didn't  want  to  be  sent  away.  And  as  the  time  approached  whes 
the  matter  must  be  decided,  one  way  or  the  other,  he  entertaioed 
a  secret  hope  that  it  would  be  given  up. 

One  wet  afternoon  in  autumn,  the  little  party  were  collected 
in  the  drawing-room, Clara  and  Rose  busy  over  some  drawing8,Mn. 
Winston  occupied  with  a  thrifty  piece  of  needlework,  and  Hcniy 
and  Margaret  seated  close  by  her  in  the  window,  watching  the 
misty  rain  falling  into  the  stream,  and  making  it  brown  and  sullen 
as  it  swept  past.  The  scene  out  of  doors  was  dismal  enough. 
The  woods  looked  as  if  they  were  shivering  in  the  damp  air;  the 
fields  were  oozing  with  wet ;  little  pools  were  formed  here  and 
there,  on  the  gravel  walk,  throwing  back  in  bubbles  the  perpetual 
plash  !  plash  !  of  the  descending  drops ;  small  birds  darted  efery 
now  and  then  low  down  amongst  the  roots  of  the  great  treesi  ai 
if  they  were  seeking  out  dry  places;  and  even  the  winds  that 
soughed  through  the  branches  had  a  watery  sound.  Once  or 
twice  Mr.  Winston,  in  a  great  coat  and  an  old  hat,  passed  acron 
the  lawn,  and  made  a  wofully  drizzling  appearance,  the  gra« 
gushing  under  his  feet  at  ev^ry  step.  Every  leaf  and  blade  wu 
dripping,  and  dreary  clouds  brooded  over  the  picture. 

"A  pleasant  day;*'  said  Henry,  "I  wonder  how  the  robiw 
like  it.  Twit  I— twit! — twit!  See  that  fellow  hopping  under 
the  window.     Let  us  give  him  some  crumbs." 

"  No,  my  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Winston  ;  "  don't  open  the  window; 
we  should  have  a  flood  in  the  room  in  a  minute." 
"  Come  here,  Henry,"  said  Clara,  "  look  at  this !" 
"  What  is  it  ?  "  inquired  Henry. 

"  A  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Bodleian  library,'^  replied  Clan; 
«*  how  still  and  solemn  it  is." 

"  Very,"  said  Henry;  "just  the  place  to  throw  one  into  the 
blues.  A  library  ought  to  be  snug  and  warm — but  this  is  as 
dismal  as  the  nave  of  an  old  cathedral.  The  horrid  silence  rf 
that  long,  icy  room  I  The  poor  wretch  there  in  the  cap  and 
gown  looks  as  if  he  were  ready  to  hang  himself." 

"  But  seclusion  is  the  great  charm  of  a  library,"  observed 
Margaret;  "don't  you  think  so,  Henry?" 

«  Not  I,  indeed,"  returned  Henry ;  "  it  was  all  very  well  for 
the  miserable  old  monks  that  used  to  be  shut  up  with  their  books 
and  missals,  and  knew  nothing  better ;  but  for  us  who  are  to  go 
out  into  the  world,  it's  a  complete  damper.  You  wouldn't CTui 
up  the  limbs  of  a  child  in  a  vice  by  way  of  training  it  to  walk?'' 
"  Ah !  but  the  mind  must  be  trained,  as  well  as  the  body 
Henry,"  said  Margaret 
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Of  course,^*  observed  Mrs*  Winston,  *' a  very  judicious  re- 
k,  my  dear."* 

The  fact  is,*^  said  Henry  impatiently,  *'  you  all  want  to  get 
off  to  college.  Now,  confess  the  truth,  Margaret — isn't  that 
But  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  could  get  on  without 
'  Why  you  'd  be  moped  to  death  ;  and  as  for  me,  I  should 
ic  study  u  bit." 

Bbu  mustn't  talk  in  that  way,  Henry,"  cried  Mrs.  Winston  ; 
^Dur  papa  thinks  it  necessary  for  you  to  go,  you  shouldn't 
.e  such  foolish  objections.** 

^ell,  but  can't  1  have  tutors  at  horae  ?"  said  Henry;  *«  it 's 

|e  same  thing,  you  know." 

^e  must  leave  that  to  papa,"  observed  Mrs.  Winston. 

te   don*t    want  you    to  go,    Henry,"   said    Clara ;    ''  I  'm 

re  should  miss  you  every  hour  in  the  day,  shouldn't  we, 

iss  him?"  cried   Rose,  laughing;  "I    wouldn't  pay  him 
a  compliment.     I  'm  sure  he  's  a  gi'eat  plague  to  us." 
1  *m  not  gone  yet,"  said  Henry,  "  so  don't  flatter  yourselves  ; 
bould  like  to  slay  if  it  were  only  to  tease  you." 
'Vanity!  "  laughed  out  Rose.     '*  Isn't  he  dreadfully  spoiled, 
rgar«t?" 

iargaret  looked  up  at  Henry,  who  was  watching  for  her 
per,  and  seeing  that  he  was  a  little  ruilled  by  the  subject,  she 
I  ootbing,  but  merely  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  Henry 
m  off  the  railler)'  with  as  much  gaiety  as  he  could,  and  luim- 
fc  a  tune,  turned  again  to  the  window^  to  try  if  he  could 
Bt  any  consolation  from  the  rain. 

'  Mixne  —  mizzle  —  mizzle  ! "  he  cried  ;  **  here  comes  my 
icr,  like  a  water-god,  splashing  through  the  rain.  He  must 
drenched  through  and  through  by  this  time.  There  he  goes 
It  into  the  thick  of  it  in  the  shrubbery/* 
Ul  eyes  were  now  gathered  to  the  windows,  as  Mr.  W'inston 
Lppeared  in  the  shrubbery  which  conducted  by  a  circuitous 
to  the  front  door.  Jo  a  few  minutes  he  was  amongst  them 
drawing-room. 

'ell,  Jenny,  it's  all  settled  at  last,*'  he  exclaimed,  addresB- 
Irs.  Winston;    ^*wbat  a  day  it  is  to  be  sure.     But  fine 
jg  weather,  girls, — fine  growing  weather," 
hat  is  settled  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  W'inston, 

post  has  just  brought  me  a  letter,"  he  replied,  "from 

fellow,  Plowden — not  a  jot  changed  since  they  made 

dean — not  a  jot ;  just  the  same  oi)en-hearted  soul  be  was 

be  and  1  used  to  chop  logic  together.     It 's  like  old  times, 

it  is  indeed.    Thirty  year»  ago — ^full  that  I     How  the  world 

;allop  with  some  people  and  stand  stock-still  with  others  ! 

have  1  been  marrying,  and  digging,  and  giving  hostages  to 

ite^  and  IMowden  has  never  stirred  out  of  the  clol&ierft — in 

room,  the  same  old  chair  and  table,  cupboard,  booWth^e^ 

Andf  what 's  better^  his  lieart  's  in  the  «ame  pVace,  loo\ 
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— only  there  ^s  a  spice  of  his  old  fun  iD  it,  I  'd  show  ycu  his  letter, 
my  love  ?  ** 

"  Well,  but  what  does  he  say  ?"  a^ked  Mrs.  Winston. 

"  Say?  everything,  my  dear,"  returned  Mr. Winston:  **he 
says  he  will  take  Henry  himself,  and  watch  over  him  as  if  he 
were  his  own  son.  I  thought  he  would — I  told  you  so.  Heniyi 
come  here  ! " 

"  Sir !  "  exclaimed  Henry. 

^'  I  didn*t  like  to  raise  your  expectations  till  everything  was 
settled,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Winston ;  '*  so  I  wrote  to  my  oM 
friend,  Dean  Plowden  of  Christ  Church,  about  you,  and  1  We  got 
his  answer,  lad.  What  d'ye  think? — what  d'ye  think?  Youiet 
out  for  Oxford  next  week." 

Henry's  face  coloured  and  grew  pale  again  at  this  annouiMx- 
mcnt. 

"  It's  all  arranged,  my  boy,"  continued  Mr.  Winston,  **ill 
arranged — your  first  great  step  in  life — and  under  such  a  mu 
as  Plowden.  I  really  think  I  must  go  with  you  myself  if  it  wai 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  shaking  dear  Plowden  by  the  hand  onee 
more."  Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Winston,  he  began  to  read  the 
letter  aloud,  carefully  stopping  at  the  college  jest,  over  which  he 
chuckled  to  himself  with  renewed  satisfaction. 

There  was  a  hush  over  everybody  else  in  the  room.  All  argu- 
ments, hopes,  and  doubts  were  now  at  an  end.  The  die  was  cut, 
and  that  pretty  picture  of  the  Bodleian  library,  which  looked  M 
peaceful  only  a  few  minut-es  before,  all  at  once  grew  very  gloomj 
and  sombre.  The  girls  glanced  under  their  eyelashes  from  one 
to  another,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  made  their  escape 
for  the  relief  of  a  little  free  breathing.  When  Mr.  Winston  had 
quite  finished  his  enjoyment  of  the  Dean's  joke,  he  turned  round 
to  explain  matters  more  fully  to  his  son,  but  Henry  had  stoki 
away  unperceived. 


CHAPTER    v. 

Ill  which  Richard  Rawlings  extends  the  spliere  of  his  operatious. 

IliCHAiiD  Rawlings  was  bom  under  the  luckiest  of  stars. 
Great  men  have  sometimes  been  lost  by  coming  a  century  before 
or  behind  their  time.  Richard  came  in  the  very  crisis  adapted 
for  the  effective  display  of  his  genius. 

A  new  element  of  power  had  arisen  in  the  country,  and  was 
creating  a  revolution  in  the  habits  and  character  of  the  people. 
Science  was  the  magician  that  called  it  into  existence,  aud 
money  was  the  spell  by  which  it  was  to  be  worked. 

Not  a  great  many  years  before  the  point  of  time  at  which  ve 

are  now  arrived,  there  was  one  solitary  little  railway  straggling 

up  somewhere  in  the  North;  in  the  interval,  every  corner  of  the 

kingdoia  was  convulsed  by  pro'^ecl^  vjVv\^^  >N^t^  lo  enclose  the 

laud  in  a  metallic  net-work.    TVie  vjVko\^  «LQ\i\V«>j,lxixai^aQ«s^\si 
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coast,  was  to  be  traversed  and  dissected  by  iron  roads  ;  wherever 
there  was  a  hamlet  or  a  cattle-track,  a  market  or  a  manufactory, 
there  was  to  be  a  railroad ;  physical  obstacles  and  private  rights 
were  straws  under  the  chariot- wheels  of  the  Fire-King ;  moun- 
tains were  to  be  cut  through,  as  you  would  cut  a  cheese ;  valleys 
were  to  be  lifted  ;  the  skies  were  to  be  scaled  ;  the  earUi  was  to 
be  tannelled ;  parks,  gardens,  and  ornamental  grounds  were  to 
be  broken  into ;  the  shrieking  engine  was  to  carry  the  riot  of  the 
town  into  the  sylvan  retreats  of  pastoral  life ;  sweltering  trains 
were  to  penetrate  solitudes  hitherto  sacred  to  the  ruins  of  anti- 
quity ;  hissing  locomotives  were  to  rush  over  the  tops  of  houses ; 
and  it  was  not  quite  decided  whether  an  attempt  would  not  made 
to  run  a  railway  to  the  moon. 

The  people  had  believed  in  the  South  Sea,  in  the  Mississippi, 
in  the  Unknown  Tongues.  Why  should  they  not  believe  in  the 
conquest  of  time  and  space  by  practical  science?  It  was 
abready  an  established  fact  The  basis  of  the  popular  credulity 
was,  at  least,  secure,  and  out  of  this  very  security  rose  the  grand 
delusion.  The  foundations  were  strong  enough ;  but  the  super- 
structure was  a  fantastic  dream. 

If  the  solar  system  had  been  suddenly  swept  behind  a  veil  of 
darkness,  or  if  the  earth  had  been  suspended  on  its  axis,  a  greater 
ferment  could  not  have  been  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  plod- 
ding population  of  these  islands;  more  railroads  were  projected, 
by  tens  and  hundreds,  than  funds  could  be  collected  to  construct 
in  a  thousand  years,  or  than  the  necessities  of  the  country,  under 
any  imaginable  circumstances,  could  ever  require.  These  trifling 
considerations  were  overlooked.  Fabulous  estimates,  sparkling 
with  richer  promise  than  the  sands  of  Pactolus,  were  circulated 
and  swallowed ;  and,,  to  give  greater  intensity  and  a  wider  range 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude,  new  motive  powers  were  in- 
vented, and  as  eagerly  believed  in  as  the  rest. 

A  few  dreamy  individuals  betrayed  a  sentimental  antipathy  to 
the  railroads.  They  looked  upon  them  as  having  a  tendency  to 
desecrate  the  repose  and  vernal  simplicity  of  the  country,  to  fuse 
the  city  and  the  fields  into  one  burning  mass,  and  destroy  for 
ever  the  poetry  of  the  rural  world.  No  more  Crabbes  or  Thom- 
sons ;  no  more  lumbering  waggons  plying  on  the  highroads ;  no 
more  tranquil  dells ;  no  more  sleepy  market-places,  superstitions, 
grey  legends,  or  fairies !  Others,  wise  from  the  experiences  of 
the  past,  stood  aloof  contemplating  the  fury  of  the  masses,  and 
watching  its  disastrous  issues.  But  these  exceptions  had  no  more 
influence  on  the  mania,  than  specks  of  oil  in  a  great  tempestuous 
ocean. 

A  colony  of  solicitors,  engineers,  and  seedy  accountants  had 
Mttled  in  the  purlieus  of  Threadneedle.     Every  town  and  parish 
in  the  kingdom  blazed  out  in  zinc  plates   on   the   door-wa^fs. 
?rora  the  cellars  to  the  roofs,  every  fragment  of  a  room  V\e\d  \\a 
^(mw'ittee,  busy  over  maps  and  surveys,  allotmenls  and  Bcn^. 
^  darkest  cupboard  on  the  stairs  contained  a  Becrelar^  Ot  ik 
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clerk,  shut  up  aud  palpiUtiog  in  its  mysterious  organism,  like  the 
lady  in  the  lobster.  1  o  this  focal  centre  were  attracted  the  rank 
and  wealth,  the  beggary  and  villany  of  three  respectable  king- 
doms. Men  who  were  never  seen  east  of  Temple-bar  before  or 
since,  were  now  as  familiar  to  the  pavement  of  Moorgate  Street, 
as  the  stock-brokers  who  flew  about,  like  messengers  of  doom, 
with  the  fate  of  thousands  clutched  in  scraps  of  dirty  paper  in 
their  hands.  Ladies  of  title,  lords^  members  of  Parliament,  and 
fashionable  loungers,  thronged  the  noisy  passages,  and  were  ^ 
jostled  by  adventurers  and  gamblers,  rogues  and  impostors.  ] 
From  his  garret  in  some  nameless  suburb,  the  outcast  scamp ; 
from  his  west-end  hotel,  the  spendthrift  fop;  from  his  dim 
studio,  the  poor  artist;  from  his  starved  lodging,  the  broken- 
down  gentleman;  from  his  flying  address,  the  professional 
swindler ;  from  his  fine  mansion,  the  man  of  notoriety,  whose 
life  was  a  daily  fight  to  keep  up  appearances— poured  into  jMoor- 
gate,  every  day,  and  every  hour  in  the  day,  and,  every  minute 
in  the  hour,  petitions  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  bubbles 
which  were  blowing  there  faster  than  the  impatient  public,  at  the 
top  of  their  velocity,  could  catch  them. 

Richard  Rawlings  noted  carefully  the  signs  of  the  times.  Long 
before  the  fever  had  reached  its  height,  he  saw  that  it  was  setting 
in.  Looking  steadily  through  the  glare  that  blinded  most  other 
people,  he  discerned  the  profits  which  a  man  of  sagacity  and 
energy  might  carve  out  of  the  universal  madness ;  and  he  took 
his  course  with  a  resolution  that  never  faltered. 

There  was  a  short  starving  railway  near  the  sea-shore,  the 
sleepers  of  which  slept  between  Noplace  and  Nowhere.  Its 
traffic  was  represented  by  a  figure  that  disappeared  so  far  back 
in  the  fractional  parts  of  nothing,  as  to  puzzle  an  arithmetician 
how  to  draw  it  out  and  exhibit  it  in  an  intelligible  calculation. 
The  shares  were  down  to  a  fearful  discount.  The  shareholders 
were  delirious  with  terror  about  future  responsibility,  and  ready 
to  sell  on  any  terms,  but  no  terms  could  be  got.  When  this 
tempting  line  was  in  extremis^  Richard  Rawlings  became  a  pur- 
chaser to  80  large  an  extent,  that  he  at  once  obtained  a  monopoly 
in  the  famishing  board,  who  were  only  too  happy  to  resign  its 
dying  functions  into  the  hands  of  so  bold  a  speculator.  By  a 
little  skill  in  the  management,  and  by  making  arrangements  with 
other  companies  to  link  the  isolated  and  forlorn  railway  to  the 
general  business  of  that  part  of  the  country,  he  rapidly  revived 
its  fortunes,  and  brought  up  the  shares  to  a  startling  premium. 
The  ascent  of  the  first  balloon,  when  it  was  liberated  irom  the 
ground,  and  soared  into  the  clouds,  was  not  more  surprising  to 
the  spectators  than  the  astonishing  rise  of  these  apparently  hope- 
less shares.  The  reputation  of  Richard  Rawlings  rose  in  propor- 
tion. He  broke  the  back  of  at  least  one  venerable  saw,  and  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  prophet  in  his  own  country. 

Founded  upon  his  first  succeaa^  au^  e-sAftxiA^  cA^etvadon,  a 
hrger  project  now  engrossed  Viita.    l^^j  X)aa  ^^Xs^\\^\&«^\.  ^\  ^ 
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diroad  from  Yarlton,  which  should  conDcct  the  town  with  the 
lineB  that  raa  north  and  south,  taking  up  bis  awn  little 
h  in  Us  course,  there  was  a  certainty  of  increasing  the  value 
perly  in  that  direction,  and  of  bringing  Yarlton  into  imme- 
cororaunicalion  with  the  metropolis*  Selecting  carefully  the 
available  route,  he  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
line  ihrougii  the  rich  demesne  of  the  Earl  of  Dragon feh* 
sacred  ground,  fenced  in  and  walled  up  from  vulgar 
ttSy  and  jealously  guarded  at  all  its  entrances  by  lofty  gates  and 
hind  lodges.  A  brave  man  must  he  he  who  should  open  a  pro* 
|m1  to  the  Earl  of  Dragon  felt  for  invading  the  patrician  stiOness 
^B|s  woods  and  parks.  The  landed  proprietors  were  every- 
pere  up  in  arms  against  the  luckless  engineers  and  their  assist- 
who  were  forced  to  come  like  thieves  in  the  night  to  take 
levels  and  measurements,  at  the  risk  of  being  shot  by  the 
eepers,  to  whom  strict  orders  were  issued  to  be  on  the  look- 
lit  for  them.  The  Earl  of  Dragonfelt  had  already  prosecuted 
'dozeo  of  these  scientific  interlopers,  and  declared  bis  deter- 
lion  to  deal  with  all  similar  trespassers  in  the  same  Wfty. 
rd  Raw  lings  was  not  intimidated  from  the  prosecution  of 
n  by  his  Lordship's  powerful  hostility ;  and,  resolving  to 
ate  the  matter  in  person,  he  presented  himself  for  that 
se  one  fine  summer's*  morning  at  Dragonfelt  Hall. 
was  a  stately  old  place,  very  gloomy  and  solemn,  with  a 
t  stone  hall  and  staircase,  and  arched  passages,  breathing  a 
Ilk  and  earthy  atmosphere.  A  dreadful  silence  hung  over  it, 
or  two  speechless  livery  servants  glided  like  pliantoms 
art  the  eternal  shadows,  and  fear  and  awe  seemed  to  creep 
shuddering  winds  up  and  down  the  dismal  corridors,  and 
ugb  the  jaws  and  joints  of  helmets  and  pieces  of  armour  that 
'  out  from  the  walls  in  ghastly  array, 

e  Earl  of  Dragonfelt  was  io  his  library,  a  magnificent  apart- 
t,  richly  carpeted,  and  presenting  a  comfortable  and  luxurious 
itraat  to  the  icy  temperature  and  nakedness  of  the  hall  and 
es  by  which  it  was  reached,     A  single  glance  at  the  Earl 
sufficient  to  reveal  to  the  most  superficial  observer  the  pro- 
ne attributes  of  his  character.     In   person  very   large  and 
stalwart,  with  a  great  head,  covered  by  an  enormous  quantity  of 
grey  hair,  billowy  white  whiskers  flowing  round  his  cheeks  and 
under  his  chin,  huge  protruding  eye-brows,  sinister  dark  eyes, 
and  a  heavy  sensual  mouth,  his  appearance  inspired  you  at  once 
with  feelings  of  aversion.     You  could  see  mixed  up  in  tlie  aspect 
of  ihb  massive  man  the  repulsive  elemenla  of  pride,  selfishness, 
ynul  predominant  will,  backed  up  by  a  brute  force  that  imparted 
^■unmistakable  tone  of  violence  to  his  passions. 
^llii*  18  happily  not  the  character  of  our  English  aristocracy — 
a  race  di^Linguished  by  nobility  of  person  and  graciousnesa  of 
breeding.     It  is  an  exceptional  character,  bci^ucathed  to  u«  by 
4be  old  feudal  ages,  and  now  afmo^t  extinct. 

'tea  Uichard  Raw  Hugs  was  shown  into  the  Vibrary,  vW  Yj^i 
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was  seated  iu  a  great  chair,  in  a  morning  gown,  with  his  legs 
stretched  out,  leaning  back  on  his  elbows,  the  points  of  his  fiogers 
being  brought  together  before  him,  and  clicked  against  esch 
other,  by  way  of  marking  the  supercilious  indifference  and  impi- 
tience  he  wished  to  impress  upon  the  reception  of  his  visitor. 
At  the  opposite  side  of  a  table  crowded  with  pamphlets,  nevs- 
papers,  and  writing  materials,  sat  a  thin,  sallow  gentleinaD) 
curiously  shiny  in  appearance^  his  sleek  hair  brushed  down  over 
his  forehead,  with  a  pale  glistening  face,  very  smooth  and  un* 
meaning  in  expression,  his  shirt-collar  turned  down  and  showing 
his  neck,  a  shirt  with  black  studs,  a  narrow  satin  tie,  a  black  satin 
waistcoat,  and  a  full-dress  coat,  lliere  was  something  about  tlie 
dress  and  bearing  of  this  gentleman  which  suggested  the  notion 
of  holiday  finery,  without  taste  or  breeding.  His  manner  wn 
nevertheless  quiet  and  indolent,  except  when  he  began  to  talld 
and  then  the  sleepy  languor  of  his  look  vanished,  and  he  kindled 
up  into  a  sort  of  phosphoric  glow,  subsiding  rapidly  again  into 
lisclessness. 

*'  1  have  taken  the  liberty,  my  lord,"  said  Rawlings,  after  bit 
lordship  had  made  a  ceremonial  movement  with  his  head,  ^ii 
wait  upon  your  lordship  concerning  a  matter  of  public  busineai' 

*'  Public  business  ? "  repeated  his  lordship,  slowly  motioniiy 
him  to  take  a  chair.  "  Will  it  be  a  great  bore  to  you  ?*"  coo- 
tinned  his  lordship,  turning  to  the  sallow  gentleman. 

*'  Not  at  all,  my  lord,"  returned  the  other;  '<  I  particularlj 
esteem  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  improving  my  infor- 
mation." 

"  Go  on,  Mr.  Rawlings,"  said  his  lordship. 

''  Your  lordship  has  heard  of  a  projected  railway  between 
Yarltou  and  Hatchet  P'erry  ?  "  observed  Richard  Rawlings. 

"  I  have  heard  of  it,  and  you  ought  to  know  that  I  am  oppoaed 
to  it.     if  that  ^s  your  public  business — " 

^^  My  object,  my  lord,"  interrupted  Rawlingp,  <«  is  to  supersede 
a  design  which  I  am  convinced  must  be  attended  with  failure." 

"  By  proposing  another  in  its  place,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  have  such  a  project,  certainly.^ 

«  I  thought  so." 

"If  your  lordship  will  allow  me  to  explain — " 

"  Oh  !  let  us  have  it,  by  all  means." 

**  A  line  from  Yarlton  to  the  Dosberry  branch,  which  joins  the 
main  trunk  at  Oldbeach,"  said  Richard,  **  would  open  a  direet 
communication  between  London  and  the  borough.  I  need  not 
point  out  the  local  advantages  of  such  an  undertaking.^ 

"  No, — you  may  save  yourself  the  trouble,"  returned  his  lorf-  • 
ship ;  "  pray,  Mr.  Rawlings,  when  this  patriotic  design  entered 
your  head,  did  it  occur  to  you  that  there  were  any  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  route  ?  " 

'<  I  have  fully  considered  all  that,  my  lord,**'  said  RawliogS) 
'*  and  have  brought  with  me  an  ow\\v\ie  \tv«j^  qw  ^fiVvvch  the  route 
18  traced.     Your  lordship  vjWV  see  VveTe— *^* 
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Is,  I  do  see  here,"  said  his  lordship,  looking  at  tlie  map, 
I  should  like  to  know,  sir,  by  what  authority  you  propose 
k  into  ray  property,  and  drive  your  steam-engines  through 

the  only  authority,  my  lord,"  replied  Richard,  *^  that  can 

"le  sacrifice  of  private  tnterests-^the  public  convenience," 

It  do  you  think  of  that?''  inquired  his  lordship,  smiling 

tt  his  friend. 

ill,  if  you  ask  my  candid  opinion,"  returned  the  other,  *'  I 

by  that  it  strikes  me  as  a  pretty  considerable  demonstra- 

fdemocratic  sentiment/* 

tmocratic ! "    cried    his    lordship ;     **  why*    sir,    we    have 

{the  puddle  in  this  country  so  successfully  of  late  years, 
mud  no  longer  lies  in  its  slimy  bottom,  but  is  all  thrown 
the  surface.  A  man  can't  call  his  own  his  own.  Here 
^a  gentleman  who,  without  leave  or  licence,  coolly  an- 
(s  his  intention  of  establishing  a  highway  across  my  lawn 
t  under  my  windows— and  who  thinks  no  more  of  cutting 
hereditary  estate  of  some  centuries'  growth,  than  of  pulling 
I  hen-roost.  And,  in  the  new  vocabulary,  this  is  what  is 
fly  called  sacrificing  private  interests   to   public   conve- 

liir  lordship,  I  am  sure,"  said  Richard  Rawlings,  "  would 
|ect  to  a  slight  infringement  on  a  corner  of  your  estate,  if 
1  be  shown  to  confer  a  great  public  benefit."' 
tt  sufipose   1   do  object?"  exclaimed  his  lordship;   "sup- 

E'egard  such  a  proposal  as  an  impudent  attempt  to  violate 
ts  of  property?  what  then  ?'* 
by,  then,  my  lord,"  returned  Rawlins's,  "  it  will  be  useless 
lifrs  the  matter  any  farther ;  it  must  be  left  to  rest  upon 
founds  alone." 

Eat  do  you  mean  by  public  grounds?''  demanded  his  lord- 
*■  what  business  have  the  public  to  break  into  my  park  ? 
Dob  of  smashers,  rick>burners,  and  thieves  might  as  well 
liito  my  wine-cellar,  and  set  fire  to  my  house.  Public 
k  sir?^ — public  robbery.  You  think  111  submit  to  such 
i  violence  ?  You  're  mistiikon.  You  don't  know  me,  and 
lest  thing  you  can  do  is  to  mind  your  own  business,  and  let 
id  mine.  If  you  \e  a  grain  of  sense  you  *11  take  warning 
L  You  're  knocking  your  head  against  a  stone  wair' 
Ir  lord,"  said  Rawlings,  *'  I  have  as  great  a  respect  as  your 
p  for  the  rights  of  property,  and  must  take  the  liberty  of 
*  that  your  allusion  to  rick- burners  and  thieves  is  not 
b  turn  me  from  my  purpose.  My  motive  in  waiting  on 
prddhip  was  to  consult  your  wishes  in  the  first  instance ; 
In  the  project  is  once  put  into  shape  it  will  be  beyond  your 
1*8  control,  or  anybody  else's.  I  am  sorry  you  should  put 
Isive  construction  ujion  my  object" 

maive?  pish  !  "  cried  his  lordship;  "who  ever  dteaial  ot 
'/£)ii.^  And  who  cares  a  rush  whether  you  are  offewAed  oi 
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not  ?  I  Buspect,  Mr.  Rawlings,  that  you  imagine  you  can  exercise 
an  influence  over  me  by  other  means;  but  you  deceive  youneli 
Listen  to  me — I  will  make  short  work  of  your  notable  schemei 
The  first  man  that  sets  foot  in  my  grounds  shall  be  lodged 
by  the  heels  in  the  county  jail — and  if  my  keepers  catch  any 
of  your  gang  of  engineers  marauding  at  night  about  my  propertyi 
let  them  look  for  a  more  summary  process  than  judge  and  jury. 
Now,  sir,  you  have  got  my  answer,  and  I  wish  you  good 
morning." 

**  1  submit,  my  lord,"  said  Richard  Rawlings,  "  that  this  is  DOt 
an  answer  to  anything  I  have  said." 

<Mt  is  an  answer  to  your  map,  sir,  which  I  take  it  is  tolersbly 
lucid  as  to  what  you  meant  to  say."" 

"  My  lord,"  returned  Rawlings,  *'  you  deal  with  this  question 
as  if  it  were  personal  to  me.  Allow  me  to  remind  your  lordship 
that  it  coucerns  the  public  at  large ;  and  since  your  lordship  will 
not  entertain  it  in  the  shape  of  private  negociation,  it  shall  be 
removed  to  a  tribunal  whose  authority  your  lordship  will  not  be 
so  ready  to  dispute." 

"  Remove  it  where  you  please,  sir,"  exclaimed  his  lordships 
rising  and  ringing  the  bell,  '*  so  as  you  remove  yourself  from  my 
presence." 

"  I  shall  not  fail  in  due  season,"  replied  Richard  Rawliogs, 
making  a  profound  bow,  *<  to  remember  your  lordship's  courtesy. 
You  have  taught  me  a  rough  lesson,  my  lord,  but  I  believe  t 
useful  one.  I  thank  you  for  inflicting  upon  me  the  authority  of 
your  lordship's  position,  which  has  shown  me  clearly  what  is  due 
to  niv  own."     And  with  these  words  he  withdrew. 

On  his  ride  back  Richard  revolved  in  his  mind  the  reception 
he  had  met  with.  The  haughtiness  of  the  earl  revived  the  bitter- 
ness of  earlier  feelings.  But  circumstances  were  widely  different 
now  from  what  they  had  been  when  his  spirit  was  wrung  byt 
meaner  tyranny  in  his  youth.  He  was  now  a  man  of  some  am 
in  the  world,  and  had  lived  down  the  contumely  and  scorn  that 
rear  their  heads  of  venom,  and  hiss  in  the  path  of  the  poor  and 
meanly-born.  Why  should  he  submit  to  opprobrium  from  the 
Earl  of  Dragonfelt?  Why  should  he  not  rather  resent,  reveoge 
it?  Revenge!  A  great  opportunity  was  already  casting  iu 
shadow  before.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  at  hand,  and 
Lord  X'alteline,  who  had  stepped  into  the  borough  by  an  arraoge- 
ment  with  Mr.  Pompey  Ragstafl'o,  was  about  to  present  himeelf 
for  the  second  time  to  the  sufl'rages  of  the  constituency.  What 
if  the  proud  crest  of  the  Dragonfelts  were  humbled  on  the  hust- 
ings in  the  face  of  the  electors,  and  the  son  stripped  of  his  sena- 
torial honours  in  revenge  for  the  insult  of  the  father  ?  How 
could  this  be  done  i  I'he  Dragonfelt  family  were  omnipotent 
in  Yarlton.  A  light  breaks — there  are  means  for  its  accom- 
plishment more  effective  than  bribery,  partizanship,  or  lamily 
connections,  and  Richard  WavrVin^^  Vvoja  vVv^  ^:A^tcol  of  them  in 
hia  owu  hands. 
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next  morning  a  highly-glazed  card  was  sent  in  to  Richard 
^,  with  the  name,  wriiten  in  pencil,  in  a  sruall  fine  hand 
d  Washin*ylon  Trumbull/'  Presently  the  proprietor  of 
d  made  his  appearance  in  the  person  of  the  sallow  gen- 
in  the  satin  waistcoat,  whom  Hichard  had  met  the  day 
n  the  library  at  Dragonfelt  HalL 

meem  it  a  great  privilege,  Mr.  Rawlings*"  said  Mr. 
ill,  *"  to  have  the  honour  of  shaking  you  by  the  hand, 
■ate  upon  many  privileges  in  your  fine  country,  but,  as 
itizen  of  the  noblest  nation  in  all  creation,  I  reckon  the 
gratification  I  can  aspire  to  is  to  make  the  acquaintance 
ti  of  independent  principles." 

I  flatter  me,  sir,"  replied  Rawlings,  drawing  up  a  little 
ise;  **do  you  come  from  the  Earl  of  Dragonlek?  " 
hould  say  not,  Mr.  Rawlings/'  returned  Mr.  Trumbull  • 
come  off-hand  on  an  original  speculation  of  my  own. 
sk  me  yesterday  that  you  went  slick  at  his  lordship,  and 
I  him  to  a  stand*still.  It  was  a  grand  specimen  of  the 
of  the  human  species,  and  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  that  noble 
%  of  the  democratic  sentiment  in  the  name  of  the  rights 

which  are  developed  in  my  country,  ^Ir.  Uawlings,  to 
ider  and  admiration  of  the  whole  civilized  world." 
D  not  very  clearly  understand  you,  Mr.  Trumbull,"  said 
p;  **pray  enlighten  me/* 
n  a  native  of  Massachusetts,''  said  Mr.  Trumbull ;  **  by 

citizen  of  the  American  republic,  but  I  do  not  forget 
ftm  also  a  member  of  the  great  human  family.  1  have 
your  country  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  manners 
toms  of  your  people,  and  I  esteem  it  a  high  privilege  to 
[tted  to  the  recesses  of  your  domestic  life,  which  will 
le  to  expound  to  my  own  countrymen  the  remarkable 
)y  nhich  your  society  is  distinguished.  I  have  explored 
lime  rivers  and  magnificent  prairies  of  that  wonderful 
It,  Mr.  Rawlings,  where  the  real  nine- foot  man,  made  of 
I  with  steel  springs,  makes  eternal  smash  of  the  poetry 
rilderuess;  but  there ''s  something  more  stupendous  than 
nd  cataracts,  and  muscles  stub-twisted,  and  knit  in  and 
Jborse-ehoe  nails;  I  mean  human  nature,  Mr.  Rawlings, 
afe  of  intensified  civilization.  I'hat  's,  right  through, 
i  miraculous  of  all — the  rocks  and  cataracts  of  ihe  human 
nelted  down  and  pumped  dry  by  a  system  of  artificial 
Bta." 

resume  you  have  not  been  long  in  England  ?  *'  observed 
,  hardly  knowing  what  to  say  in  reply  to  this  bewilder- 
trophe  to  human  nature. 

fee  clear  months,"  replied  Mr.  Trumbull ;  *"  and  during 
^b    I   have  visited  some  of  your  principal  nobility,  and 
m  they  get  along  in  their  own  houses-     How  the^  do 
\  the  j^ople^  Mr.  Rawlings;  weVe  nothing  V\k©  iVvaI  "\ii 
e  length  and  breadth  of  the  Union,  and  it  ihrovs  ivW  xcc\ 
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speculations  into  a  heap  of  pretty  considerable  chaos  to  conten- 
plate  the  fix  they  would  find  themseWes  in  if  they  were  to  tij 
on  some  of  their  despotic  operations  in  my  country.  % 
they  'd  be  wound  up  and  squashed  in  no  time.  Now,  I  look 
upon  you,  Mr.  Rawlings,  to  be  a  down,  fast,  out-and-out  na, 
with  a  biler  inside  that  will  steam  a-head  in  spite  of  all  iopedh 
ments.*^  v 

"  Your  opinion  of  the  upper  classes,  I  am  afraid,"  obsemi 
Richard,  "  is  not  very  favourable.*' 

*^  I  think  they  beat  us  hollow  in  the  soft-sawder  liDe,''iepy 
Mr.  Trumbull ;  "  we  can't  come  up  to  them,  no  how,  that 
When  you  squat  down  in  a  grand  house  here,  you  live  at  ytw 
ease,  as  if  the  whole  concern  belonged  to  you;  but  it  requireii 
windlass  to  draw  a  natural  roan  up  to  the  top  of  their  co^ 
monials.  I  've  been  taking  notes  of  their  modes  and  habitiifli 
there 's  no  end  to  ^em.  It  strikes  me,  Mr.  Rawlings,  that  tboo^ 
they  have  their  feet  in  the  clay,  like  other  people,  they  any 
their  heads  out  of  sight  up  in  the  clouds.  I  calculate,  jtff 
aristocracy  will  take  a  long  time  a-drowning.^^ 

**But  upon  the  aristocracy  after  all,''  Richard  ventured  to* 
terpose,  "  depends  the  solidity  of  our  institutions." 

**  That 's  a  remarkable  observation,"  reioined  Mr.  Trumbnli 
''it's  just  like  building  a  bouse  upside  down.  That's  not tkl 
way  we  go  to  work  in  America.  We  make  our  foundatiooi 
the  earth ;  we  base  everything  in  the  people ;  and  it  will  be  0 
immortal  tempest  that  will  shake  the  eternal  institutions  of  4j 
Union.  The  thing 's  impossible,  by  no  means  whatever;  m 
when  your  monarchies  and  nobilities  are  scattered  like  wredi 
upon  the  great  ocean  of  time,  the  banner  of  the  Stripes  andStff 
will  float  sublimely  over  them,  and  the  Republic  will  be  b«i 
through  all  eternity,  singing  out,'  Hail,  Colombia,  happy  land  f 

"  You  really  think  so  ?  '* 

'*  I  'm  clear  convinced  of  it.  What  can  come  of  a  cooutj 
where  the  principle  of  representation — the  first  law  of  the  * 
verse — is  a  mere  sham  ?" 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  yourself,  Mr.Tn* 
bull?"  said  Richard. 

"  Square  yourself  then,  Mr.  Rawlings,  for  I  *m  coming  to  m 
clock-works.     His  lordship  tells  me  you're  going  to  ha« 
general  election,  and  being  curious  to  get  all  the  informati* 
can  on  the  machinery  of  your  complicated  society,  he  lets  me* 
how  the  wheels  are  greased  beforehand.    Now  it's  quite  traiafl 
rent  to  me  that  the  electors  have  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  • 
many  spades  and  shovels.     They  're  clawed   up  and  bowled  rf 
long  before  you  come  to  the  poll.     That's  my  speculation  on  1^^ 
case.     While  men  like  you,  Mr.  Rawlings,  are  waiting  to  get • 
at  the  reg'lar  time,  when  the  doors  of  the  Constitution  are  to ^ 
opened  to  the  public  at  large,  the  aristocracy  are  letting  th^ 
selves  in  at  the  private  entrance  vj\1V\  «LVaX.tV\-kft^  " 

"  lliere  is  some  truth  \n  tba^  Mx.TxMm^svW;''  x^^vt^^^ 
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te  have  made  great  reforms  io  these  matters,  and  it  is 
iry  to  proceed  cautiously  in  a  countr)'  where  there  are  so 
listinet  classes  and  interests.  The  Earl,  no  doubt,  pos- 
a  commanding  influence,  but  it  is  a  principle  id  our 
lutioo  that  a  peer  cannot  interfere  io  elections.'* 
|k  principle  with  a  great  many  holes  in  it,"  returned  Mr. 
kill.  '*  You  set  up  a  particular  strong  edifice,  and  then 
li  mortar  out,  and  let  the  bricks  tumble  to  pieces.  Look 
fborough  of  Yarlton,  his  lordship  's  as  sure  of  it  as  if  it  was 
|-buckled  up  in  the  pocket  of  his  porcupine  jacket." 
eisr***  echoed  Richard. 

trw  that 's  what  I  want  to  see,  Mr.  Rawlings.  I  want  to 
ight-down  popular  election ;  to  wedge  in  among  the  btlers, 
p  how  you  get  up  the  steam.  You  *re  a  go-a-head  man, 
p  get  me  a  sitting  to  witness  the  performances." 
It  if  there  ^8  no  opposition  to  Lord  Valteline's  return,'^ 
t  Richard^  **  there  will  be  nothing  to  see.  His  lordship 
hike  a  speech,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  it.  The  election, 
W,  may  furnish  you  wiih  materials  for  further  speculation 
Estrange  thing?  that  happen  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no 
fwhy  your  curiosity  shouldn't  be  satisfied." 
he  taken  a  fancy  to  you — I  have,"  returned  Mr.  Trum- 
f  and  if  e?er  you  should  find  your  way  to  Massachusetts, 
^you  may  reckon  on  my  hospitality — that 's  a  fact.  Joel 
Dgton  Trumbull,  I  live  on  my  own  estate,  don't  owe  a  dol- 
aoy  man,  warranted  true  whalebone  back  and  front,  and 
I  ounce  of  blubber." 

Ws  quite  true  there  wasn't  an  ounce  of  blubber  on  Mr. 
^11,  and  the  whalebone  he  spoke  of  might  account  for  the 
ily  of  his  frame  throughout  this  rapid  colloquy,  during 
|he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  sit  down,  but  kejjt 
I  the  air  with  his  arm,  running  his  hand  in  a  jerking  man- 
his  back,  as  if  he  were  feeling  for  a  bowie-knife,  and 
his  body  into  distressing  and  perilous  contortions. 
trting,  Mr.  Trumbull  renewed  his  professions  of  admira- 
Mr.  Rawlings^  go-a*head  disposition,  and  volunteered  to 
budget  of  news  about  the  election  manoeuvres  of  the 
parly.  Richard  Rawlings  was  not  indisposed  to  en- 
1^  an  acquaintance  so  likely  to  be  useful  at  this  juncture ; 
■ras  evident  that  the  Earl  of  Dragonfelt  received  Mr. 
iill,  on  the  credit  of  letters  of  introduction,  with  implicit 
pee,  and  talked  freely  before  him  about  the  election  busi- 
indeed,  all  other  matters.  So,  before  they  separated, 
that  Mr.  Trumbull  was  to  repeat  his  visit  on   an 
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CHAPTBB  VI. 

In  which  an  unexpected  shot  ii  fired  into  the  town  of  Yarlton. 

The  departure  of  Henry  Winston  for  Oxford  left  a  sensible 
blank  in  the  little  circle  at  the  Wren's  Nest     But  that  was  twt 
all.     It  suggested  to  the  young  people  that  they  were  no  longer 
children,  and  awakened  them  to  the  fact  that  they  were  growing 
up,  and  entering  upon  the  verge  of  those  tremulous  experiences 
at  which  responsibility  begins.     Henry  Winston  was  now  out  in 
the  world — he  was  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  the  playmate— dl 
the  signs  and  tokens  of  manhood  were  showing  themselves  is 
him— he  was  acquiring  new  views  and  habits — and  who  could 
tell  what  changes  might  be  wrought  in  his  tastes,  feelings,  and 
character  by  separation  from  his  family,  and  residence  at  the 
University  ?    There  was  much  anxiety  on  these  points,  and  they 
were  frequently  discussed  by  the  girls  when  they  were  alone. 
They  had  great  confidence  in  the  purity  of  his  heart  and  dispoa- 
tion,  as  most  people  have  in  persons  to  whom  they  are  strongl]f 
attached ;  still  they  were  not  the  less  eager  to  obtain  freqaetit 
intelligence  of  his  progress,  as  an  assurance  that  he  continued  10 
remember  his  home  and  his  playfellows  with  unabated  afiectioD. 
Clara  and  Margaret  were  quite  as  much  interested  about  hint  ai 
Rose  herself;  but  they  felt  that  his  removal  to  Oxford  gave  his 
a  sort  of  brevet-rank  as  a  man  which  threw  a  reserve  over  their 
conversation.     The  old  familiarity  gradually  resolved  itself  into 
more  careful  forms  of  expression,  out  of  that  dawning  conscious- 
ness of  womanly  instincts  which  the  wisdom  of  years  may  be  per- 
mitted to  look  back  upon  with  regret  as  the  first  shadow  tbit 
falls  on  the  sunny  path  of  childhood.     They  liked   him  as  much 
as  ever — missed  him  grievously — and  would  have  been  as  glad  tf 
ever  to  have  romped  through  the  woods  with  him  ;  but — but— 
but — Henry  was  no  longer  a  boy  I 

Months  passed  away,  and  he  never  failed  in  writing  home  once 
a  week.  He  had  a  world  of  gossip  to  relate  about  the  college— 
what  fellows  he  had  to  supper  with  him — what  companionships 
he  was  forming— what  odd  things  were  said  and  done  by  wortbjt 
crusty  Dean  Plowden,  ^ho,  in  a  private  postscript  to  mamma,  he 
described  as  a  kind-hearted  old  bear.  It  was  evident  that  bis 
time  was  fully  engrossed,  and  that  he  had  not  much  leisure  to 
indulge  in  home  reminiscences ;  yet,  although  his  letters  ^ere 
nearly  all  filled  with  liis  own  history,  he  seldom  forgot  to  throw 
in  a  dash  of  kind  remembrances  to  his  old  friends  and  comps- 
nions.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  said,  ^*  Let  Clara  and  MargaJet 
Rawlings  know  that  I  am  cramming  very  hard,  and  intend  to 
come  home  so  learned,  that  I  shall  Took  to  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  respect.  Tell  Margaret  that  she  was  quite  right  about 
the  library.  It's  not  half  so  dull  a  place  as  I  thought  it  was.  1 
spend  all  the  time  I  can  there.'"  When  he  did  come  home  in  the 
vacation   there    was  decidedly  a  change.     The  boyish   hilarity 


r  ifed  ;  hh  animal  spirits  bad  gone  off  in  another  direction  ;  fie 
long^er  treated  the  girls  as  children ;  the  topics  between  them 
«  no  longer  the  same ;  the  colour  and  tone  of  his  convers^a- 
I  were  deeper  and  bolder;  and  the  little  turns  of  raillery 
ttb  forraerly  exploded  m  laughter,  were  now  spiced  with  re- 
toe,  which  he  contrived  to  finesse  nito  a  compliment  or  a 
rful  equivocation.  He  was  abundantly  amusing,  had  a  mul- 
de  of  anecdotes  to  relate,  and  seemed  all  at  once  to  have 
MUg  up  into  a  wit.  They  were  not  exactly  sure  that  they  liked 
new  phase  as  well  as  the  old  one;  but  he  was  only  passing 
jj^(^  the  first  stage  of  life,  and  everybody  was  willing  to  make 

^be  appro:ich  of  the  general  election  threw  the  little  town  of 
rttun  into  a  grand  fermenL  Rumours  were  abroiid,  though 
ly  could  tell  how  or  where  they  originated,  that  there  was 
^DtioD  of  starting  a  candidate  to  oppose  the  return  of  Lord 
At  first,  this  was  treated  as  an  idle  story;  and  a 
at  the  constituency  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  new  can- 
tbat  he  had  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  success.  The 
kfelta,  in  fart,  had  the  borough  completely  at  their  own 
il ;  the  electors  were  all  known  ;  and  every  man  of  them, 
a  prudent  regard  to  his  own  interests,  was  devoted  to  the 
ts  of  the  Earl.  As  the  time  drew  near,  the  rumours  died 
for  no  candidate  appeared;  and  Lord  Valteline,  taking 
»ion  of  the  Grundy  Arms,  where  his  committee  went 
the  form  of  lolling  out  of  the  windows,  issued  liis  ad- 
tn  the  **  Free  and  Independent  Electors  of  the  Borough  of 

fatters  went  on  very  smoothly  during  the  canvas,  which,  in 
absence  of  his  Lordship,  was  conducted  by  his  committee, 
►f  deference  to  tlic  old  constitutional  practice.     As  to  Lord 
?linc,  he  thought  it  would  be  time  enough  for  him  to  appear 
*^ie  nomination.   The  result  of  the  canvas  was  decisive.    Even 
opposition  were  to  start  up,  it  couldn't  poll  a  dozen  votes, 
ithin  a  week  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  election,  the  inhabitants 
irlton  on  getting  up  out  of  their  beds,  and  walking  into  the 
were  struck  with  unspeakable  amazement  at  seeing  a 
ly  in  the  following  terms,  posted  up  in  all  parts  of  the 


"  To  THE  Electors  of  Yablton, 

rENTLEMEN, — A  General   Election  restores  to  your  hands 

Lcrcise  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and  I  avail  myself  of  the 

»Q  to  solicit  your  suffrages,  as  a  candidate  for  the  honour 

mdng  your  ancient  borough  in  Parliament. 

^rincinles  are  Conservative.     1  am  an  advocate  for  such 

thall  l>e  jjroved  to  bo  necessary;  but  !  am  oppoi^ed  to 

rations.     What  is  called  popular  feeling  is  uot  al^fca^a 

guide  to  that  course  which  is  best  for  the  \iviV»V\c  ^oq<\, 

'  sound  and  substant'mi  benefits  on  the  couuu^,  v«« 
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must  legislate  for  the  interests,  and  not  for  the  passions,  of  the 
people. 

"  In  this  hasty  address  I  cannot  go  into  details,  but  I  shall 
feel  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you,  without  loss  of  time,  a  full  ex- 
position of  ray  political  views. 

*^  Connected  with  the  trade  and  industry  of  your  town,  a  resi- 
dent amongst  you,  and  having  a  personal  interest  in  your  pros- 
perity, I  am  acquainted  with  your  wants  and  desires,  and  will 
undertake  to  represent  them  with  a  zeal  which  shall,  at  least, 
possess  the  advantage  of  being  practical. 

*'  I'he  diversion  of  great  masses  of  capital  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  railway  communication  over  the  country  hu 
opened  up  a  new  field  of  profitable  enterprise.  Already  largely 
engaged  in  these  operations,  and  qualified  by  experience  to  esti- 
mate their  importance,  I  shall  labour  strenuously  to  obtain  for 
your  town  a  participation  in  their  advantages.  Should  you  do 
me  the  honour  to  elect  me  as  your  representative,  one  of  my 
first  objects  will  be  to  obtain  a  bill  for  a  line  of  railroad  that 
shall  form  a  direct  communication  between  Yarlton  and  London. 
**  I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

*'  Richard  Rawlings." 

Although  we  have  never  witnessed  such  a  catastrophe,  we  cao 
form  a  general  notion  of  the  efiect  that  would  be  produced  in  a 
quiet  country  town,  in  a  season  of  profound  peace,  if  a  bomb- 
shell were  suddenly  to  descend  and  explode  in  the  middle  of  the 
main  street  on  market-day.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  way  of 
a  simile  (only  we  are  sorry  it  is  so  old)  that  comes  so  near  the 
consternation  produced  in  Yarlton  by  the  publication  of  this  ad- 
dress. People  refused  to  believe  their  eyes.  Men  with  spec- 
tacles took  them  off,  rubbed  them,  and  tried  again.  Round  the 
corners,  under  the  gateways,  and  down  the  bye-lanes,  clusters  of 
people  might  be  seen  all  that  day  whispering  to  each  other  like 
conspirators.  The  agitation  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall  exhibited 
that  lively  emotion  and  eager  curiosity  which  usually  precede  ao 
execution ;  and,  as  the  crowds  increased,  broke  up,  and  partedi 
making  way  for  new  streams  of  gaping  idlers,  speculation  took 
so  many  shapes,  that  at  least  a  score  of  different  versions  of  tbe 
affair  were  in  circulation  before  nightfall. 

Lord  Valteline's  committee  were  indignant.  They  treated  the 
thing,  of  course,  with  immeasurable  ridicule  and  contempt,  as  if 
they  affected  to  think  it  a  hoax ;  but  there  it  was  notwithstand- 
ing, and  they  couldn't  look  out  of  the  windows  without  seeing 
the  Drake's  Head  opposite  (where  Rawling'^s  committee  was 
established)  placarded  with  '« Raw  lings  and  Commerce,"  *'  Vote 
for  liawlings,"  «  Rawlings,  Railways,  and  Independence,"  &c 
The  whole  town  seemed  to  be  blistered  over  with  the  name  of 
"  Rawlings."  Whichever  way  they  turned,  up  or  down  the 
streeU  it  glared  upon  ibem  m  gc%^l  %v^^^\\\i^  letters.  Th* 
moat  mortifying  part  of  the  buswi^^^^  'w^%)\!cv^\.^^^\\\i^'^\li 
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have  presumed  to  start  on  the  same  political  principles  as  Lord 
Valteline^  at  the  risk  of  dividing  the  Conservative  interest.  If 
he  had  put  up  as  a  Whig  or  a  Radical,  Lord  Valteline  would,  at 
least,  have  heen  able  to  detach  and  combine  the  whole  Conserva- 
tive party;  but,  by  hazarding  a  division  amongst  them,  he  at 
once  exposed  the  borough  to  an  assault  from  the  Liberals.  Here 
was  a  capital  point  to  work  up  against  him — a  disgraceful  piece 
of  political  treason  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  unanimously  resolved 
that  Rawlings  should  be  denounced  as  a  hireling  from  the 
enemy's  camp.  With  respect  to  his  clap-traps  about  the  trade 
of  the  town,  and  railway  enterprise  (which  the  Earl  of  Dragon- 
islt  took  as  a  personal  indignity),  the  committee  determined  to  set 
all  that  aside  as  a  mere  stock-jobbing  imposition.  The  mode  and 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  new  candidate  gave  them  much  con- 
■ideTation,  and  elicited  a  variety  of  original  suggestions.  Some 
were  for  issuing  a  handbill,  ofifering  a  reward  to  any  person  or 
persons  who  could  furnish  them  with  authentic  information  as  to 
vho  this  Richard  Rawlings  was ;  others  were  for  publishing  a 
abort  account  of  his  life,  in  which  the  obscure  incidents  of  his 
rise  and  progress  should  be  exhibited  in  a  series  of  caustic 
sketches ;  and  one  gentleman  proposed  that  'a  placard  should  be 

Sut  out,  with  an  accurate  description   of  the   person  of  one 
Licbard  Rawlings  missing,  and  that  the  bellman  should  be  em- 
ployed to  cry  him  through  the  town. 

While  the  committee  were  deliberating  over  these  measures, 
Richard  Rawlings  was  actively  employed  in  addressing  different 
meetings  of  the  electors.  He  was  not  much  practised  in  public 
speaking,  but  a  man  with  a  purpose,  firm  nerves,  and  clear  head, 
can  never  be  at  a  loss  on  such  occasions.  His  reception,  upon 
the  whole,  was  more  favourable  than  he  had  calculated  upon. 
They  heard  with  attention  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  ques- 
tions that  immediately  affected  their  own  interests,  and  seemed 
to  think  that  he  was  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  them ; 
but  the  tide  of  local  influence  ran  so  strongly,  that  they  dispersed 
without  any  further  manifestation  of  opinion.  He  had  gained, 
however,  all  the  ends  he  aimed  at;  made  himself  personally 
known  to  the  constituency,  and  set  them  thinking  how  much 
better  they  would  be  off  if  they  could  get  a  practical  man  instead 
of  a  popinjay. 

After  a  day  of  incessant  movement,  Richard  Rawlings  return- 
ed home  late  in  the  evening,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  Mr. 
Pogey  had  been  waiting  full  half  an  hour  to  see  him.  Pogey, 
who  has  grown  very  pursy  since  we  saw  him  last,  with  a  silvery 
tinge  through  his  hair,  which  you  could  see  flickering  in  streaks 
up  and  down  if  he  sat  between  you  and  the  candle,  had  evidently 
something  very  important  to  communicate. 

"  Ha ! "  said  Richard  Rawlings,  with  a  pleasant  electioneering 
smile  ;  *'  this  is  really  friendly  of  you,  Pogey.     Come  lo  ^^  v 
your  vote — sit  down — sit  down,     I  can^t  offer  you  a  wx^'Ql 
oyatera,  such  as  we  used  to  have  in  the  old  times^  yoa 
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but  you  may  command  anything  else  in  the  houae.     What  sballlt 
be?" 

'<  Vote  ?  vote  ?  "  said  Pogey,  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
*^  nonsense — nonsense !  I  don't  care  if  I  do  take  something. 
What  have  you  got  there?— eh? — a  little  brandy  and  water- 
that  will  do— I  never  was  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  in  my  tife." 

«  Why,  what's  the  matter?"  inquired  Richard;  "sit  doin, 
and  compose  yourself.** 

"  Compose  myself?  Easily  said.  What^s  all  this  about,  Mr. 
Rawlings  ?  what 's  it  about  ?  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  ex- 
plain to  me  the  meaning  of  that  extraordinary  document  I  see 
pasted  all  over  the  town,  with  your  name  at  the  foot  of  it  ?— eb? 
What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Exactly  what  it  says,""  replied  Rawlings. 

*'  Am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Rawlings,  that  you  are  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  Yarlton  against  Lord  Valteline  ?  or  ii 
it  only  a  joke?" 

''  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact,^  returned  Rawlings. 

"  A  matter  of  fact  ? "  said  Pogey ;  '*  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  the  sky  would  rain  larks  after  that.  The  thing  's  impossible? 
It 's  the  world  to  a  China  orange  against  you. " 

"  Well,  I  'm  determined  to  take  my  chance,  notwithstand- 
ing," replied  Rawlings;  ''you'll  vote  for  me,  at  all  events,  and 
that 's  something." 

"  I  ?  **  screamed  Pogey ;  "  I  vote  for  you  ?  Don't  you  know 
that  I  *m  medical  attendant  to  the  household  at  Dragonfelt  Hall? 
Twenty  pounds  a  year  all  round.  Very  fine  to  talk  abopt 
"  throwing  physic  to  the  dogs  ! "  *Pon  my  life,  I  can't  afford  to 
throw  physic  away  in  that  style.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  between 
you  and  me  —  I  don't  mind  saying  this  confidentially  to  an  old 
friend, — I  ought  not  to  be  here  now — it's  a  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple,— but  I  couldn't  sleep  in  my  bed  to-night  without  coming 
up  to  give  you  a  friendly  hint— a  word  to  the  wise.  You  'U  ruin 
yourself,  if  you  don't  resign  before  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

«  Don't  be  so  mysterious,  my  good  friend,"  returned  Rawlings. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  1  can't  precisely  tell  you,"  said  Pogey ;  "  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  confidence — hang  me  if  ever  I  was  so  much  put  out 
by  anything.  You  know  1  take  the  world  pretty  comfortably— 
not  very  easily  ruffled — have  had  my  share  of  the  rough  and  the 
smooth — balance  them  in  a  pair  of  scales; — if  there's  too  much 
vexation  at  one  side,  throw  in  a  little  extra  enjoyment  at  the  other, 
and  so  get  them  right  in  the  end.  True  philosophy  that — eb? 
But  this  business ;  1  don't  know  how  it  is — it  tee-totally  upsets 
my  equilibrium."  Saying  which,  Mr.  Pogey  gulped  down  half  a 
tumbler  of  brandy  and  water. 

'<  I  don't  ask  you  to  commit  a  breach  of  confidence,  Pogey,*' 
observed  Rawlings;  <*but  after  such  an  alarming  hint,  don't  you 
ink  you  ought  to  give  me  some  clue  to  your  meaning/' 
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F**  You  *U  not  betray  me  ?  "  said  Pogey. 

I  **  I  pledge  myself  to  the  strictest  confidence,"  replied  Raw- 

IPogey  settled   himself   in   his    chair,  and,  leaning  over   the 
ple«  began  to  rub  his  knee.     "  I  \n  on  Lord  Valteline's  eom- 
Ittee,**  he  whispered  ;  "  are  you  aware  of  that?  " 
f  **  No,  1  was  not,"  replied  Ilawlings,  echoing  the  whisper. 

11,  does  anything  dawn  opon  you  now  ?  " 

[liiug    whatever,  except   your    very  good-natured    face. 

**  I  am  going  on ;  only  let  me  do  it  my  own  way, 

itee  have  been  silting  all  dav  on  your  address/' 

••Well?*' 

*•  Well  ?     They  11  oppose  you  tooth  and  nail." 

i  -as  bad  as  bad  can  be*     They  are  determined  to  bring 
everything  they  can  against  you," 
**  Indeed!" 

**  1  don't  like  to  see  you  take  it  so  coolly.     1  wish  my  patients 
ow  the  worst,  and  then  let  them  follow  my  advice  or  their 
That  ^8  what  I  call  open  treatment — honest—  above- hdard. 
,  if  1  warn  you  of  your  danger,  and  you  w^on't  take  my  pre- 
iption,  J  \iash  my  hands  of  the  consequences.     Plain  English 
iat«  I  sufrpect ." 

**Tbe  English  is  plain  enough,"  said  Rawlings;  "  but  I  haven't 
B  remotest  suspicion  of  what  you  are  driving  at?'* 
•*  None  so  blind,'^  answered  Pogey,  '^as  those  that  won't  see, 
ast  lake  a  perspective  view  of  your  lift%  and  tell  me  if  you 
link  it  would  be  any  good  to  you  to  have  it  all  blazoned  out  to 
B  world/* 

•*  ^fy  life,"  replied  Richard  Ilawlings,  "has  been  a  life  of 
Jbertion  and  progress.  I  am  what  I  am  by  my  own  unaided 
Ikrts.     I  began  without  friends  or  resources." 

•*  Yes,  that 's  it — now  then  ^  without  resources,''  repeated 
'ogey,  laying  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  last  word, 

**  VVithout  one  penny  piece,''  returned   R^iw lings.     "  I  have 

uilt  up  ray  own  fortune.     What  have  they  to  say  to  that?    Why 

hat  1  was  born  in  poverty,  and  that  I  have  raised  myself  to  inde- 

iiiwU.rT4^e;  that  when  Lonl  Valteline  was  wasting  in   profligacy 

1  1  earned  fruits  of  other  people's  industry,  1  was  toiling  to 

\l  iouiidationi*  of  a  position  which  entitles  me  to  meet  his 

r  face  to  face  on  tbe  hustings.     Let  them  bhizon  it  in  full. 

l^ly  hiv?     Lord  Valteline  had  best  look  to  his  own.     Which  of 

ihe   two  do  you  think   a  man  would   have   most  reason   to  be 

jnuUd   of?" 

♦♦Very  true,  very  true,  Mr.  Rawlings,"  replied  Pogey;  '*but 
Mrisider — Lord  Valteline  can  afford  to  be  attacked,  you  know. 
docs  he  care  ?     He  can  carry  everything  before  him ;  and 
I  profli^ac^^  snd  so  forth,  it 's  so  common  to  peop\e  o^  \\\^ 
ihst  nobody  minds  it;  they  make  a  boast  ot  U*,   \\.'%  u 
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feather  in  their  cap,  especially  with  the  women.  A  different  case 
with  you.  He  stands  upon  his  title,  and  snaps  his  fingers  at 
defamation ;  you  have  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  character— 
character,  Mr.  Rawlines.    I  believe  that  ^s  practical — eh  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  practical,**  replied  Richard  Rawlings ;  "  there  is 
no  escape  for  a  man  who  makes  his  own  way  in  the  world ;  he  is 
picked  to  pieces,  suspected,  sneered  at,  slandered ;  while  people 
like  Lord  Valteline  may  do  what  they  please  with  impunity.  I 
am  prepared  for  that  Depend  upon  it,  I  did  not  enter  upon  this 
contest  without  weighing  the  consequences.  And  so,  I  suppose^ 
they  intend  to  attack  my  character?^' 

''  I  didn't  say  that/'  returned  Pogey,  beginning  to  look  a  little 
alarmed ;  "  but  they  have  fished  up  some  queer  stories,  and,  if  you 
persevere,  they  will  certainly  publish  them.  I  wish  I  was  out  of 
it.  I  've  a  great  mind  to  be  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  keep  my 
bed  till  it 's  over." 

''  It  will  be  wiser  to  tell  me  in  confidence  all  you  know,"  said 
Richard ;  "  by  that  means  you  may  save  your  twenty  pounds  a- 
year,  and  make  a  friend  of  me  into  the  bargain.  Come,  you 're  a 
man  of  experience,  and  ought  to  make  the  most  of  your  oppor- 
tunities." 

"  Ah  !  well,  there  's  something  in  that,''  replied  Pogey,  "only 
you  mustn't  blame  me,  or  suppose  that  I  have  any  hand  in  it 
The  fact  id,  I  don't  know  where  they  got  their  information ;  bat 
they  have  the  whole  story  about  old  Raggles,  and  things  I  never 
heard  or  dreamt  of." 

"  What  things  ? "  demanded  Richard. 

^<  That 's  the  extraordinary  part  of  it.  I  never  knew  that  old 
Raggles  made  a  will." 

"  Nor  did  he,"  said  Richard. 

•<  So  I  said,"  replied  Pogey ;  "  and  I  told  them  I  had  your 
authority  for  it ;  but  they  only  laughed  at  me.  You  know  there 
was  a  secret,  Mr.  Rawlings — that  is — /  don't  know  anything 
about  it ;  but  Raggles  had  something  on  his  mind,  and  wouldn't 
tell  it  to  anybody  but  you." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Rawlings;  "the story  is  this,— that  Mr. 
Raggles  made  a  will,  and  that  1  suppressed  it.  This  is  what  they 
mean  to  impute  to  me  ?  Don't  hesitate  to  be  candid  about  iu 
You  know  you  like  your  patients  to  know  the  worst."" 

«  Well,  it  15  something  of  that  kind,''  returned  Pogey. 

"  The  darker  the  better  for  their  purpose,"  observed  Rawlings. 
«  Now  Pogey,  I  have  only  one  word  to  say  upon  this  business. 
It  is  a  naked  fabrication.  We  must  allow  some  latitude  for 
electioneering  stratagems,  but  this  goes  a  little  beyond  fair  and 
legitimate  warfare.  Let  me  recommend  you  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  It  will  be  cheaper  for  you  to  give  up  the  Dragonfelt 
household  all  round,  than  risk  your  good  name  with  the  com- 
mittee, if  they  venture  upon  so  desperate  an  experiment  You 
are  my  chief  witness.  Don't  be  alarmed.  I  have  not  the  least 
intention  of  meddling  with  you,  unless  I  am  compelled  to  it,  in 
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Belf-defence.  But,  as  certain  as  there  is  law  m  England  I  will 
prosecute,  to  the  last  extremity,  every  person,  high  or  low,  to 
vhom  I  can  trace  the  remotest  connection  with  this  scandalous, 
but  very  shallow,  falsehood.  That's  plain  English,  I  believe 
—eh?" 

**  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Pogey.  "  I  'm  glad  to  hear  you 
take  it  up  so  warmly.  I  don^t  believe  a  word  of  it  myself.  But 
tiiey  want  to  know  where  you  got  money  to  begin  with.  That 's 
the  point.  Everything  must  have  a  beginning.  I  had  a  begin- 
ning myself.  You  must  have  had  a  beginning.  They  say — but 
if  8  only  suspicion  after  all — that  the  night  you  were  up  with 
Raggles  alone  you  got  possession  of  something.  If  it  wasn't  a  will, 
what  was  it?  Only  just  tell  me,  between  ourselves,  what  I  am 
to  say,  and  I  '11  say  it ;  and  if  they  don*t  back  out  of  it  after 
that,  i  '11  have  a  fit  of  the  jaundice  to-morrow  that  will  lay  me  up 
for  a  fortnight.^'* 

^  The  best  thing  you  can  say,"  returned  Richard,  <«is  that,  as 
you  were  not  present,  you  really  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
There  is  no  doubt,  Pogey,  I  had  a  beginning.  It  is  a  very  sen- 
sible remark;  and  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  dispute  its  truth. 
I  was  bom.  My  beginning  was  very  much  like  everybody  else's. 
I  starved  and  struggled,  and  struggled  and  starved.  I  saw  bow 
the  poor  were  crushed  and  buffetted,  and  that  the  only  chance  a 
man  had  of  making  his  passage  through  life  a  passage  of  ease 
instead  of  pain  and  misery,  was  to  secure  an  independence.  I 
laboured  for  that ;  I  devoted  my  whole  energies  of  mind  and 
body  to  that  one  object  When  a  man  is  in  earnest,  he  is  gener- 
ally successful.  I  have  succeeded,  and  I  mean  to  persevere  till 
I  throw  back  in  the  face  of  the  world,  to  which  I  owe  nothing, 
the  scorn  and  hardships  it  bestowed  so  bountifully  upon  me 
when  1  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  want  and  drudgery.  If  the 
committee  are  very  curious  to  know  how  1  have  done  this,  you 
may  tell  them  I  have  done  it  by  pursuing  a  fixed  course  with 
unflinching  resolution." 

"  Very  honourable  to  you,  Mr.  Rawlings,"  cried  Pogey, 
with  a  strong  emotion  swimming  and  glimmering  in  his  eyes, 
— "  very ;  it 's  shameful  that  a  man  can't  rise  in  the  world  with- 
out being  exposed  to  slander :  I  have  had  enough  of  it  in  my 
time  —  professional  jealousies  —  Mr.  Rawlings.  You  'd  hardly 
believe  it ;  they  stop  at  nothing.  Envy,  malice,  and  uncharitable - 
ness.  But,  looking  at  the  election. — Don't  you  think,  as  a 
friend,  you'll  only  throw  away  your  money  ?  We  have  can- 
vassed the  whole  town,  and  booked  a  majority  of  ten  to  one." 

**  As  a  friend,  then,"  replied  Rawlings,  "you  may  make  your 
mind  easy.  On  this  day  week  I  shall  be  elected  member  for  the 
ancient  and  loyal  borough  of  Yarlton."" 

Pogey  sat  bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  struck  the  table  with  his 
clenched  hand,  and  with  a  mixed  expression  of  awe  and  astonish- 
ment in  his  open  eyes  and  mouth,  tried  to  say  something,  but  could 
not  get  it  out.    'i'he  quiet  confidence  with  which  Ridhtid  Bmi^ 
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lings  made  this  astounding  announcement  paralysed  him.  He  had 
hitherto  considered  the  Dragon  felt  family  all-powerful  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  this  free  and  easy  way  of  turning  them  out  of 
the  borough  seemed  to  him  like  a  piece  of  witchcraft.  When  he 
recovered  a  little  from  his  amazement  he  did  not  know  exactly 
what  to  say;  to  confess  the  truth,  he  was  a  little  incredulous, 
and  began  to  entertain  a  secret  suspicion  that  Richard  Raw- 
lings  must  be  labouring  under  some  extraordinary  delusion.  At 
last  he  started  up,  and  put  on  his  coat. 

•*  1  must  get  home,"  he  cried, — "  member  for  Yarlton  !  You're 
a  wonderful  man,  Mr.  Rawlings.     Of  course  you  know  best; 
but  1  hope,  as  a  friend — well ! — I  wish  you  success,  with  all  my 
heart !  As  to  my  vote,  you  know,  it 's  bespoken ;  can*t  help  that, 
— member  for  Yarlton  !     I  'd  vote  for  you  if  I  could — only  one 
doesn't  go  for  much — besides,  you  don^t  want  it,  you  know— sure 
of  your  election — eh  ?     Wonderful !  — good  night !     Keep  your 
head  cool — nothing  like  that     Avoid  stimulants — a  little  sherry 
and  water,  effervescing  draughts,  weak  tea,  fish,  chicken,  chop  - 
easily  digested.      Don't  allow   yourself   to   be   excited  —  good 
night!     Sleep  as  much  as  you   can.     How ^s   your   pulse!— 
steady — wonderful ! — member   for  Yarlton.     Well,   I  must  get 
home — good  night ! "  and  out  he  went,  closing  the  door  quickly 
after  him.     All  the  way  home  Mr.  Pogey,  making  every  now  and 
then  a  short  run,  and  pulling  himself  up  to  breath,  continued 
muttering,  "  Member  for  Yarlton  ! — wonderful ! — well — member 
for — pish  I — ha ! — ho  ! — wonderful !  " 


CHAPTEB  VII. 

In  which  an  event  takes  place  that  influences  the  lires  of  all  oar  heroes  and 

heroines. 

There  was  a  prodigious  bustle  for  the  next  few  days.  The 
Valteline  committee  appeared  to  have  thought  better  of  their 
slaughterous  intentions.  They  neither  charged  Mr.  Rawlings 
with  the  suppression  of  a  will,  nor  had  him  cried  through  the 
streets  by  the  bellman.  They  contented  themselves  with  simply 
asking  the  electors  a  variety  of  questions,  under  the  head  of 
"  Queries  for  Electors,"  in  which  they  gibbeted  the  opposition 
candidate  by  inuendo,  as  a  person  whom  nobody  knew,  who  had 
never  taken  any  part  in  public  life,  a  railroad  jobber,  a  money- 
lender, and  a  Radical  in  a  mask.  Innumerable  hand-bills  were 
circulated,  in  which  these  imputations  were  dispersed  in  detail 
in  other  forms,  and  open  carriages,  with  flags  and  banners,  went 
up  and  down  the  town,  crowded  with  bands  of  music,  and  people 
standing  up  on  the  seats  shouting  for  <<  Valteline,"  and  the 
"  Agricultural  Interest,"  and  the  "  British  Constitution,'*  and 
"  No  Surrender."  From  the  violent  enthusiasm  displayed  by 
the  persons  in  the  carriages,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  three 
eatatea  of  the  realm  vere  redxieed  «X  V)cv«.\.  x&noAtkt  to  some 
iannjnent  peril,  and  that  lV\e\r  reacw^  ^tom  ^^^Vx>\^>lvwi  ^«<^\i^fi^ 
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the 


return  of  Lord  Valteline.     A  great  deal  of 
iWts  way. 


money  was 
Ipent  in  thid  way,  and  his  lordship's  committee  had  the  uatis- 

£rtion  of  obtaining  ample  interest  on  their  outlay  in  noise  and 
nfusion* 

Mr.  Ilawlings'  committee  conducted  themselves  more  peace- 
iy.  They  made  no  display,  and  went  to  very  little  expense. 
treated  the  squibs  of  the  opposite  party  with  silent 
flerence.  In  the  addresses  w*hich  they  issued,  there  was 
allusion  whatever  to  Lord  Valteline.  They  appealed  to  the 
s»litueDcy  as  if  there  was  no  such  person  as  his  lordship 
xistence ;  nor  could  the  taunts  and  bravadoes  of  the  hired 
t9  who  paraded  the  streets,  and  endeavoured  to  s^et  up  riots 
ler  their  windows,  tempt  them  into  reprisals.  Crikey  Snagi^s, 
ho  hmi  not  one  moment^s  rest  throughout  this  momentous  week, 
ighly  disapproved  of  the  placidity  of  the  committee.  It  was 
jdifficult  to  raise  the  ire  of  Crikey  Snaggs.  He  was  naturally  of 
■  dull  and  somnolent  temperament.  But  when  his  blood  was  up 
b«  was  fierce  and  past^ionate,  and  exhibited  eyniptoms  of  an 
beroic  spirit  which  nobody  could  expect  to  find  lurking  under 
)a  sUgDant  a  surface.  The  wild  excitement  of  the  election, 
VorkiDg  upon  his  devoted  attachment  to  Mr.  Ilawlings,  called 
PDto  full  play  the  latent  energies  of  his  character.  He  couUI  not 
rodure  to  hear  the  name  of  his  benefactor,  who  held  a  much 
lolUer  place  in  his  estimation  than  the  whole  race  of  the  Dragon- 
pelts,  bandied  about  in  a  contemptuous  and  insulting  way  by  the 
Riob;  and  once  or  twice  he  rushed  out  into  the  thick  of  them, 
inspired  with  a  terrible  tingling  at  the  tips  of  his  finders.  For* 
^uaately  the  bantering  cro^^d  were  wiser  than  poor  Crikey,  and 
rested  him  so  good-humouredly,  that  he  was  obliged  to  vent  his 
€  in  anathemas  that  nearly  suflbcaied  him. 
The  committee  showed  more  wit  in  their  policy.  Mr.  Tom 
ippendale^  although  professionally  employed  on  the  other  side, 
u  frequently  in  close  conference  with  iiichard  Rawlings.  To 
ts  sage  counsel  was  to  be  in  part  ascribed  the  remarkable 
uietude  with  which  the  ojiposition  was  conducted.  There  was 
for  this,  of  which  the  benighted  constituency  were 
undly  ignorant,  little  suspecting,  while  they  were  display- 
ing their  honest  patriotism  in  the  streets,  that  the  candidates 
Htfe  playing  a  private  game  in  their  committee-rooms,  upon  the 
Hbe  of  which,  and  by  no  means  on  the  "  sweet  voices"  of  the 
Beonscious  electors,  depended  the  return  of  a  representative. 

Id  a  small  room  at  the  top  of  the  house  at  the  Drake's  Head, 
Mr,    Tom    Chippendale   was   closeted   one   morning  with    Mr. 
lings, 

M'^c  must   cover  his  retreat  with  some   reasonable  excuse 
€  electors,'*  observed  Mr.  Chippendale  ;  "  have  you  thought 

ebody  to  start  in  the  Liberal  interest?" 
I  have/*  replied  Rawlings. 
U  be  resih?*' 
i  csa't  answer   for   him  yet"    returned    Rav*\\wg&\   **"  Mv^ 
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before  we  commit  ourselves  any  farther^  Mr.  Chippendale,  we 
must  have  an  undertaking  from  Lord  Valteline  in  writing.^ 

'*  Utterly  impossible,^  replied  Chippendale;  ^  such  a  thing 
-was  never  heard  of.  You  must  take  my  word  for  it  that  hn 
lordship  will  resign  on  the  hustings.^ 

<'  Umph  I"  returned  Rawlings ;  '*  no  man  can  answer  for  dips 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

''  When  you  have  seen  as  much  electioneering  as  I  haTe," 
said  Mr.  Chippendale ;  '*  you  will  acknowledge  that  you  are 
taking  up  an  untenable  position.  It  would  damage  bim  for  ever 
as  a  public  man  to  give  such  an  undertaking  in  writing.  The 
arrangement  must  be  strictly  secret  and  confidential,  and  can  be 
done  only  by  deputy.  His  lordship  cannot  appear  in  it  personall?." 

<*  And  what  guarantee  am  I  to  have,^'  inquired  RawliDg8» 
"  that  his  lordship  will  carry  it  out  ?" 

(« 1  he  best  possible  guarantee  in  the  absolute  right  of  nk^ 
which  you  can  enforce  within  four-and  twenty  hours,  should  bis 
lordship  be  guilty  of  the  folly  and  bad  faith  of  driving  you  to 
such  an  extremity.  Reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  conditions 
pending  between  us.  On  your  part,  you  propose  to  forego  tbe 
right  of  sale  for  the  term  of  the  duration  of  the  next  Parliament 
provided  his  lordship  will  resign  in  your  favour.  We,  on  our 
part,  accept  your  proposition.  Such  an  arrangement  must 
rest  on  the  honour  of  the  parties  on  both  sides ;  but  as  yoa 
retain  in  your  hands  the  power  of  making  ducks  and  drakes 
of  the  title-deeds,  if  his  lordship  should  fail  to  complete  his 
part  of  the  contract,  it  is  quite  clear  you  have  the  best  of 
the  bargain." 

'*  I  have  nothing  more,"  replied  Rawlings,  "  than  an  advan- 
tage of  which  his  lordship  cannot  deprive  me,  and  which  I  shall 
certainly  use  in  case  of  necessity.  Let  there  be  no  misunder. 
standing  on  this  point,  Mr.  Chippendale.  If  his  lordship  should 
attempt  any  trick,  of  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I 
believe  him  thoroughly  capable—.'' 

"  Pshaw  !  to  be  sure  he  is,"  interrupted  Chippendale;  "you 
don't  imagine  I  rely  upon  his  lordship's  honesty.  Stuff! — He 
can*t  help  himself.     That  makes  your  speculation  safe." 

*'  Well — should  he  not  resign." 

<'  You  will  sell,  of  course.  VVe  understand  that,  my  good  friend. 
It  is  his  interest  to  retire  from  the  contest,  as  the  only  means  of 
rescuing  his  estates  from  the  hammer.  But  we  must  give  him  a 
decent  excuse.  If  we  start  a  Liberal,  his  lordship  witbdra«'s 
on  the  plea  of  declining  to  divide  the  Conservative  interest 
Who  is  your  man  ?" 

*^  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  as  well  that  you  and  I  should 
know  nothing  about  him  ! "  returned  Mr.  Rawlings. 

"  Perhaps  so.  But  can  I  reckon  securely  upon  him,  as  we 
must  take  our  measures  accordingly  ?*' 

*'  I  think  so.     Should  there  be  atv^  \\vtcK  I  will  let  you  know." 

«  Good.     Now,  1  *m  off;  aT\d  \l  \  dow'\.  V^ax  It^ixiv  ^wiA  *«!^ 
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ve  no  occasion  to  see  you  till  we  meet  on  the  hustings.  Hurrah  ! 
\r  Raw  lings  and  Independence,"  cried  Mr,  Chippendale,  in  a 
»w  huiDorous  voice,  as  he  stealthily  crept  out,  and,  gliding  down 
i  stairs,  retired  by  the  back  way  through  the  yard  of  the  inn. 
When  he  was  gone,  Mr*  Rawlings  drew  a  written  paper  from 
Ba  pocket,  and  began  to  read  it  attentively.  While  he  was  thus 
Hpigedp  the  door  opened,  and  Captfiin  Scott  Dingle  thrust  in 
m^  head.  He  looked  taller  and  thinner  than  ever,  and  poised 
kiB  bamboo  with  inimitable  ease,  as  usual,  in  his  left  hand, 
r  •♦  Do  1  break  in  upon  you?"  cried  the  Captain  ;  **  up  to  your 
liyes  in  business.     Shall  1  look  in  again  ?  " 

•*  No,"  replied  Rawlings?  "come  in,  and  close  the  door.    You 
[Ot  my  note  ?  " 

**  That 's  what  brought  me  here ;"  returned  the  Captain;  "  what 
lie  deuce  is  it  ?  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Command  me  you 
now — an  idle  fellow^ — my  time  's  my  own — at  your  service  all 
day  long,  only  don't  work  me  too  hard.  Not  quite  so  young  as  I 
was*  though  there  's  a  spice  of  the  old  campaigner  left  in  roe  yet** 
**  What  1  want  you  to  do,"  said  Rawlings,  **  will  not  task  you 
-very  severely*  Sit  down.  I  believe  you  never  troubled  yourself 
much  about  politics,  Captain  ?  " 

•*  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  replied  Dingle,  "  that  sort  of 
thing  is  not  much  in  my  way.  I  have  been  knocking  about  the 
wctrld  roost  of  my  time,  you  know,  and  care  very  little  about 
who  s  in  or  who  sout.  One  's  as  good  as  another,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,*' 

*'  Then  you  are  exactly  the  man  we  want,"  returned  Rawlings; 
**  all  parties  are  alike  to  you.  Perfectly  independent  of  factious 
influences,  you  wouldn't  mind  straining  a  point  to  oblige  a 
friend/' 

"  Oblige  a  friend?"  answered  Dingle;  "only  show  me  how  I 
can  do  it — that 's  alK  1  don't  care  a  rush  for  Whi^  Tory,  or 
HadicaL  I  *m  no  politician,  Rawlings,  but  I  "U  It II  you  what  my 
private  opinion  is — ^that  it 's  hang  choice  between  them." 

"  WVll— I  *m  going  to  let  you  into  a  little  secret  about  the 
election — but  it  mustn't  go  beyond  this  room," 

•*  On  honour  I  ^^  replied  the  Captain ;  '*  I  only  wish  I  had  a 
vote — one  word  for  you,  two  for  myself.  There  'b  a  prejudice 
against  lodgers — can't  help  that.     Go  on." 

**  You  know,"  observed  Rawlings,  "  that  Lord  Valteline  and  1 
start  on  the  Tor}"  interest.  Now  it  is  necessary  for  special 
reasons  that  a  candidate  should  be  found  on  the  other  side.  Do 
you  know  such  a  person?'' 

"  You  couldn't  apply  to  a  worse  quarter,"  returned  the  Cap- 
tain; •*  can't  think  of  anybody.  Besides  it 's  too  late  in  the  day 
now,  you  know." 

**  Not  at  alL  Nothing  more  would  be  required  than  to  put 
out  an  address.  Now  I  know  the  man  who  is  exactly  quahfied, 
with  plenty  of  idle  time,  and  unfettered  by  pledges  to  au^  VwcV^, 
and  ^ou  cad  tell  me  whether  he  would  be  dispoeed  to  do  Vt** 
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*'  I  ?     Who  18  he  ?  **  inquired  the  CapUin. 

"  Captain  Scott  Dingle,"  replied  Rawlings. 

**  What  ?  I  set  up  for  Parliament — if  you  mean  that  as  a  joke, 
Rawlings,  I  must  say  it 's  a  signal  failure." 

"  I  'm  perfectly  serious.     It  shan't  cost  you  sixpence." 

"  Not  likely  it  should,**  returned  Dingle,  with  a  comiol 
twinkle  in  his  eyes ;  <'  for  private  reasons,  which  neither  you  nor 
I  need  trouble  ourselves  with  at  present  But,  hang  it,  Rawlingi, 
explain  yourself.     What  the  deuce  is  it  you  mean?" 

*'  Simply  that  you  should  allow  your  name  to  be  put  to  u 
address,  which  is  here  ready  drawn  up ;  you  will  not  be  required 
to  do  anything  more ;  and  you  will  materiaUy  serve  me  without 
involving  yourself  in  the  slightest  compromise  or  responsibility  of 
any  kind." 

"  If  you  are  serious,*"  replied  the  Captain, — '*  it  's  the  strangot 
business  I  was  ever  engaged  in  in  the  whole  course  of  my  motley 
career.  But  stop  a  moment.  Suppose  now — I  'm  only  suppostnj 
a  ease —suppose,  just  for  argument's  sake — that  they  were  to 
elect  me  ?  " 

^  Don't  alarm  yourself,"  replied  Rawlings ;  "  I  can  promiie 
you  before  hand  that  there  isn't  the  remotest  probability  of  such 
a  thing." 

«  You  Ve  sure  of  that? "^ 

«*  Quite  sure." 

*'  Because  you  know,  if  they  should  come  down  upon  me  fort 
qualification,  it  would  be  rather  awkward."' 

'*  I  will  guarantee  you  against  every  contingency  of  the  sort. 
What  do  you  say  ?     Time  is  precious." 

"  Say  ?  'I'hat  I  *m  afraid  I  shall  make  myself  look  confound- 
edly ritiieulous.     But  if  it  will  really  serve  you — " 

"  Most  essentially." 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  said  Dingle  ;  "  but  there  's  some- 
thing about  you,  Rawlings,  that  gets  over  me  in  a  most  unaccount- 
able way.  I  should  have  as  soon  expected  my  bamboo  to  set  op 
for  Parliament.  What  will  everybody  say  when  they  see  my  name 
stuck  upon  the  walls?  Why  I  shan't  be  able  to  show  for  i 
month.     There  's  an  end  to  my  rounds,  that  "s  certain." 

"Rounds?"  said  Rawlings,  "you  must  look  to  something 
better  than  that.  Captain.  A  man  of  your  standing  ought  to 
have  a  more  profitable  occupation ;  and  by  putting  yourself  for- 
ward in  this  way,  we  can  cut  out  a  place  for  you  by  and  by.  I 
shall  have  it  in  my  own  power  to  help  you  to  it,  and  I  pledge 
myself — "" 

'<  No  bribery,  Rawlings,*"  returned  the  Captain,  looking  rather 
gravely ;  *'  I  *m  sorry  you  said  that.  If  I  am  to  do  this— and  I 
don't  half  like  it — 1  do  it  to  serve  you,  although  how  it  is  to 
serve  you  is  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  me.  If  you  put  it  upon 
any  other  grounds,  you  must  look  elsewhere.  I  '11  give  my  name 
cheerfully  to  oblige  a  friend—but  I  'm  not  the  man  to  self  it  for 
a  consideration." 
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^  You  will  acquit  me,"  replied  Ravvliiigs^  "  of  intending  what 
■id  iti  that  sense/' 

■*  Oh  !  of  course — of  course/'  relumed  the  captain. 
••  The  fact  is,  it  is  you  who  place  me  under  an  obligation,  and 
illin^  to  accept  it  from  you  upon  no  other  conditioTi  than 
It  you  will  command  me  in  any  way  I  can  serve  you  in  return. 
HI  hare  no  objection  to  that,  captain/' 

**  Not  the  least  in  the  world/'  replied  the  captain  ;  *'bnt  I 
¥e  been  so  buffetted  alt  my  life,  and  have  had  so  very  slender 
nee  of  friendship,  and  so  many  hard  rubs  and  disappoint- 
\t  1  *m  callous  and  indifferent  to  the  future.  Hang  it ! 
B^  ]et  us  talk  of  such  things ;  they  only  throw  me  into  the 
m  dririls.  It 's  too  late  for  me,  Raw  lings,  to  look  forward 
ADything,  but  dropping  down  the  hill  as  quietiy  as  1  can. 
lere!  I*ve  put  my  autograph  lo  it,  and  now  that  1  'm  going  to 
I  up  an  opposition  to  you,  all  T  can  say  is  that  I  liope  you  *ll 
raluroed  with  an  overwhehning  majority.  When  it 's  all  over 
eofne  and  celebrate  your  victory  over  a  bishop — only,  I 
late  that  I  manufacture  it  myself,  llagstade's  a  humbug  !'' 
e  address  was  forwarded  to  the  printer,  and  within  an  hour 
tom'n  of  Yarlton  was  apprised  that  Captain  Scott  Dingle  w^aa 
field  on  liberal  principles. 

a  buiiy  day  with  Richard  Rawlings«     The  captain  had 
ly  left  him,  when  be  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Joel 
hington  Trumbull. 

Well,  Mr.  Rawlings,"  said  Mr.  Trumbull,  "  I  *m  in  a  pretty 

"  le  confusion  of  ideas  about  this  election.     1  'm  mis- 

io  you— that  *s  a  fact."' 

How  is  that,  Mr.  Trumbull  r  inquired  Richard. 

*  I  can't  exactly  tell  how  it  is,"  rejoined   Mr.  Trumbull ;  *'  1 

lught    the    democratic    sentiment  was    predominant  in    your 

|ld  ;  but   I  see  that  you  go  a- head  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Rion  is,  Mr.  Rawlings,  that  you  don*t  very  clearly  compre- 
he   eternal   principles   of   liberty   and    human    progress, 
in  a  regular  fix — you  are." 
ill  you  have  the  goodness,''  said  Richard,  "  to  be  a  little 
ire  explicit'* 

f*  Well,  if  you  U  just  give  me  a  little  sea-room,  1  '11  walk  un- 
jmfallv  into  your  address.  You  can  put  out  signals  of  dis- 
^bf  1  bear  down  too  hard  upon  you  Firsts  there's  your 
Pfirvative  principles.     I  should  like  to  hear  an  explanation  of 

ED.     1  can*t  realise  them  at  all,  by  no  stretch  of  imagination 
teter.     You  come  from  the  everlasting  people  and  want  to 
pk  OD  to  the  aristocracy,     it  won't  do  at  any  price.     You  11 

IeOQClusively  smashed   between  them.     Go  up  like  a  rocket 
eome  down  charcoal.     That 's  my  fixed  belieC" 
Hln  this  country,  Mr.  Trumbull/'  replied  Rawlings,  "every 
m^B  free  to  embrace  the  principles  he  thinks  best  calculated  to 
^Ble  the  general  good.** 

PSoi  if  s  mdn  holds  oa  to  the  wrong  end  of  the  siicV,'"  cxvcA 
h>A,  xxrit  % 
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Mr.  Trumbull,  **he  *ll  be  knocked  clean  off,  and 
There  '11  be  an  almighty  smash  by  and  by  if  your 
giving  up  their  rights  and  privileges  in  this  fashion, 
stripped  to  the  skin  at  last,  and  left  like  an  oyster  v 
off.  Tm  asking  for  information,  Mr.  Rawlings,  for  ] 
working  of  your  society  by  no  means,  and  I  want 
is  meant  by  waiting  for  reforms  to  be  proved  to 
Isn't  that  rather  a  piling  up  of  obstructions  for  pe< 
their  bones  over  i  Ain't  all  reforms  necessary  ? 
high-pressure  principle  that  must  go  forward  in  spit 
tide,  and  if  you  keep  tossing  about  looking  out  for 
be  run  down  and  go  to  the  bottom  like  a  bit  of  l( 
immortal  keel  of  democratic  progress  is  sailing  slic 

'•  You  deal  so  figuratively  with  these  matters,"  o 
lings.  '*that  I  find  it  rather  difficult  to  follow  ] 
truth  is,  you  must  look  a  little  closer  into  our  instl 
you  can  form  a  proper  judgment  of  their  mutual 
depondency  uj»on  each  other." 

^'  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  your  institutions,'' 
Trumbull,  **  except  that  they're  all  the  wrong  way- 
took  a  horse  to  the  water  and  dipped  his  tail  in 
hoad.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  you  persist  in  tr^ii 
horse  drink  with  his  tail,  and  won't  give  him  water 
way,  he  'II  die  of  thirst  some  day  when  you  're  spt 
saddling  him.  That's  my  private  view  of  the  u 
this  election,  Mr.  Hawlings,  it 's  a  clear  case, 
chawed  up  the  electors,  and  I  'II  begin  to  believe 
such  a  thing  as  free  representation  when  I  sec  a 
staving  in  the  aristocracy  and  getting  returned  to 
spite  of  them.     But  that 's  a  total  impossibility.'" 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

'*  It  would  be  just  as  feasible  to  lay  a  trap  i 
lightning." 

"  We  shall  see,  ^Fr.  Trumbull,"  replied  Rawlingi 
we  have  more  time  to  talk  of  these  things  perhaps 
occasion  to  change  your  opinions.  Come  on  T\ 
hustings  and  I  'II  secure  you  a  seat.  You  shall 
judge  for  yourself.  At  the  present  moment  I  I 
business  on  hands  that  I  must  postpone  the  discuss 

Mr.  Trumbull  was  grievously  put  out  by  this 
and  went  away  more  confounded  than  ever  in 
tions  upon  the  British  constitution.  That  day  h 
in  his  note-book  with  an  agonising  apostrophe  to  1 
sentiment,  including  a  dark  hint  that  the  elemen 
society  were  on  the  verge  of  spontaneous  combusti 

The  announcement  of  a  new  candidate,  in  the  p 
tain    Scott   Dingle,   produced   an    extraordinarj' 
small  knot  of  liberals,  who  had  hitherto  looked  on  i 
lessness  at  each  returning  election,  began  to  brigl: 
wbo  was  Captain  Scott  DingVe*?    M\  vW\,v«^Vw' 
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^^^t  he  was  familiar  to  the  streets  of  Yarhon,  through  which 
daily  careered,  balancing  a  bamboo  in  his  hand.  Other 
^Qs/ifj cations  were  desirable,  they  thought,  in  the  man  to  whom 
^y  dHo«jld  give  their  confidence.  What  could  the  liberal  party 
II  l>v  netting  up  a  candidate  whose  whereabouts  was  so  exceed- 
ty  <=>^^Mrure,  and  whose  personal  pretensions  were  so  tndefiiiito  ? 
id^^^-»  they  had  made  no  preparations,  and  the  failure  of  this 
P^^S^i^'ted  attempt  to  open  the  borough  would  only  expose 
•  "^^^^^iitness.  The  result  was,  that  they  determined  to  aban- 
C^  ^^  oaptain  to  his  fate.  The  heads  of  the  party  resolved  not 
9   ^^>    %he  poll. 

^  ^^-aptain  was  duly  inforraed  of  this  resolution,  and  strongly 
^i^'^^  1.  s  Vied  to  retire.     The  dilemma  was  distressing.     He  had 
<*    ^^^  Itself  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  friendship,  and  was  determined 
^o     flinch,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might.     But, 
»^|P^OV\^l^  he  was  resolute  on  this  point,  he  secretly  made  up  his 
*^^      ^^at  no  earthly  temptation  should  induce  him  to  show  nira- 
^^  ^  the  hustings.    When  the  awful  day  arrived  Captain  Scott 
^fiP^e  betook  himself  to  the  streets,  and  might  be  seen  with  his 
X^iSWKK)  under  his  arm  chatting  to  Pogey,  or  sauntering  through 
0*^  Cfowd  with  as  much  apparent  sajitjf  Jroid  as,  under  the  cir- 
cWttiiUnces,  he  could  bring  to  his  aid, 

Tb<?  hustings  were  erected  in  the  open  space  of  the  market- 
place.   Up  to  the  last  moment   not   a   hint   transpired  of  the 
'iJfenttons  of  Lord  Valtcline.     Expectation    was  afoot   with  the 
^kwn*    The  town    poured   out  its  palpitating   population   long 
\  fore  the  hour  appointed  for  the  nomination;  and  by  the  time 
y»e  proceedings  commenced  every  inch  of  ground  was  occupied. 

On  the  front  of  the  great  booth  stood  Lord  Valteline,  llichard 
•tKAwliiigs,  and  their  proposers  and  seconders ;  Mr.  Porapey  Rag- 
Mmffe  taking  up  a  prominent  position  in  virtue  of  his  former  con- 
iieclion  with  the  borough.  Mr.  Joel  Washington  Trumbull  was 
fTPtconced  at  the  back,  watching  with  intense  curiosity  the 
strange  spectacle  of  a  popular  election,  in  which  the  people  were 
regularly  chawed  up  and  bowled  out. 

Captain  Scott  Dingle  was  duly  proposed  and  seconded.  A 
btir.  rail  through  the  crowd.  A  faint  attempt  was  made  to  get 
on  a  few  broken  cheers»  but  they  died  away  and  expired  at  a 
db0taiicc,  in  a  faint  "  Hoo-oo-rah !  "  which  sounded,  we  are  sorry 
Id  smy,  like  a  voice  of  derision. 

Then  followed  the  nomination  of  Richard  llawlings,  and  when 

he   presented  himself  to   address  the  electors    he  was  met  by 

•*  mingled  cheers  and  hisses."     At  this  crisis  Mr.  Pompey  Rag- 

~    interposed  to  request  a  patient  hearing  for  the  new  can- 

*     A  clear  stage  and  no  favour,  he  declared,  was  the  boast 

of  Knglishmen,  at  which  the  crowd  set  up  a  more  furious  yelling 

than  before.     Every  man  is  entitled  to  a  fair  hearings  roared  out 

Mr,  Rag^taffe,  whereupon  the  mob  roared  still  louder,  and  Mr. 

Hmwliogs  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  explammg  \v'\s  \inTVc\^W 

to  them  in  dumb  show,  after  the  manner  of  a  patvtom\n\e. 
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At  length  Lord  Valteline  signified  his  iotenuon  of  addressing 
them,  and  a  temporary  silence  was  obtained.     He  had  very  littk 
to  say,  and  was  anxious,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  get  over  the 
ground  as  quickly  as  he  could.     He  told  them  that  the  onei- 
pected  appearance  of  a  new  candidate  (^*  Where  is  he  ?"  grouwd 
the  crowd)  had  altered  the  state  of  the  case;  that  proud  as  he  would 
have  been  to  have  devoted  himself  to  their  service  in  ParliamcBl, 
he  was  advised  that  a  division  in  the  Conservative  camp  migiit 
give  a  majority  to  that  revolutionary  party  which,  on  this  occs- 
sion,  was  represented,  or,  he  should  say,  not  represented  by  an  un- 
known individual,  who  was  afraid  to  show  himself  to  the  electon 
— (an  observation  which  was  succeeded  by  a  tumultuous  uproir 
of  "  bravos  ! ''  and  **  go  it,  Valteline ! ") — and  that,  under  die 
circumstances — under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  he  repeatedt 
circumstances  which — (the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  drowned  in 
shouts  and  catcalls,  to  the  infinite  vexation  of  Mr.  Washingtoo 
Trumbull,   who   was  particularly  anxious   to   know   what  die 
circumstances  were) ;  he,  therefore,  called  upon  them  to  follot 
his  example,  and  to  give  their  undivided  support  to  Mr.  Raw- 
lings,  rather  than  let  the  enemy  steal  a  march  on   them— 
(<^  Hurrah  !^^  ^'  Kawlings  for  ever  I  *^) — he  had  no  personal  ani- 
mosity to  that  gentleman— he  only  hoped  he  would  stick  to  his 
principles — and,  for  his  own  part,  he  could  only  say  that  he 
would  take  another  opportunity — (here  he  was  cut  short  again  by 
the  miscellaneous  and  somewhat  contradictory  cries  of  the  mut 
titudc,  who,  by  this  time,  were  getting  rather  mystified) ;  ^  there- 
fore,'*' he  added,  "  immolating  personal  ambition   on  the  altar  of 
public  principle,  1  retire  from  the  contest,  and  shall  cheerfiillj 
give  the  whole  of  my  influence  to  that  candidate,  be  he  who  or 
what  he  may,  who  pledges  himself  to  nail  his  colours  to  the 
mast !"     This  last  sentence  was  appallingly  triumphant;  it  ran 
like  an  electric  shock  through  the  mass  of  upturned  faces ;  and 
when  a  show  of  hands  was  called  for,  a  forest  of  brawny  fiogen 
sprang  into  the  air  for  Rawlings. 

The  proposer  of  Captain  Scott  Dingle  now  stepped  forward. 
He  said  that  his  friend  was  too  good  a  patriot  to  expose  the  town 
to  the  horrors  of  a  contest  which,  from  the  exhibition  he  had  just 
witnessed,  could  only  end  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  principles 
he  espoused.  He  would,  therefore,  prove  to  them  the  purity  of 
his  sentiments  by  sacrificing  the  wish  dearest  to  his  heart,  and 
resigning  his  pretensions  for  the  present.  But,  he  observed,  a 
time  was  coming  when,  regardless  of  expense  and  personal  incon- 
venience, his  honourable  friend.  Captain  Scott  Dingle,  would  he 
ready  to  vindicate  the  independence  of  the  borough,  and  when 
that  time  came  he  would  be  found  at  his  post.  This  observatioa 
produced  an  unfortunate  effect  upon  the  audience,  who,  breaking 
m  upon  the  speech,  set  up  a  chorus  of  howls  and  hisses,  inter- 
mingled with  cries  of  "  Bah ! "  **  Oh !  ^  «<  Where  is  he  ?  "^  "  Why 
doesn't  he  show  ?  "  and  other  ba&e  vTAVQ^iaXiona  injurious  to  the 
honour  of  the  Captain. 
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iichard  Rawlings  was  now  Member  of  Parliament  for  Yarlton. 
e  duties  which  this  new  position  imposed  upon  him  demanded 
ireeping  change  in  his  domestic  arratigements.  It  would  be 
easary  to  reside  in  London  the  ^eater  part  of  the  year ;  the 
bouse  in  the  country  was  to  be  given  up ;  and  a  suitable  man- 
ly in  which  he  could  work  out  the  ambitious  schemes  he  had 
oed,  must  be  taken  in  the  metropolis.  Farewell  to  the 
iquil  fishing-town — the  hand  of  Time,  and  the  hearts  of  Clara 
Margaret,  thrilling  with  vague  sensations  and  youthful 
ires*  point  to  London,  henceforth  the  scene  of  whatever  joys 
(orrows  are  to  be  unfolded  in  this  story. 


DIRGE. 

TO    THX    MKMOmr  or   A  BELOVED   SISTXE  WHO  DIED   AT    THE   AGE 
OF  BBVEHTXEV. 

(From  the  German  of  GwUm.  SolRng.) 

Whew  on  heaven'i  arch  I  gMEe» 
Deep  throagh  ether*«  axure  blaze, 

Methinks  lier  form  I  see ! 
Fair  and  pure  that  angel-form. 
As  a  sunbeam  through  the  storm. 

Sweetly  smiling  upon  me ! 

When  evening  doses  round, 
Hush*d  and  tranquil  ev'ry  sound, 

In  Nature^  wide  domain, 
Still,  one  is  near  to  me 
Whom  no  other  eye  can  see — 

One  image  doth  remain  ! 

M'hen  night  darkly  reigns, 
Aud  Philomel  complains. 

Through  the  listening  grore, 
I  hear  in  every  tone. 
One  remembered  voice  alone. 

Now  only  heard  above  I 

When  the  stars,  with  sparkling  eye. 
Hang  their  golden  lamps  on  high, 

She  joins  the  glittering  troop  ; 
From  the  regions  of  the  blest, 
To  soothe  my  aching  breast, 

Methmks  I  see  her  stoop ! 

When  around,  returning  Spring 
Her  emerald  robe  doth  fling. 

And  bids  her  blossoms  glow, 
Each  flower  appears  to  say, 
"  Thus  bloomed,  her  short  Spring>day, 

Your  fair  SiHter,  long  ago !  *' 

Ye  flowers,  softly  weep, 

O'er  the  grave  where  she  doth  sleep. 

Tears  of  gentle  dew  I 
There,  ye  zephyrs  mildly  stray, 
Ye  moonbeams  brightly  pla^ — 

She  was  mild  and  bright  as  you ! 

Heart  I  wherefore  thus  oppreat  ? 
Rather,  envy  her  sweet  rest ; 

She  hears  thee  not  I 
Though  lost  to  mortal  eye, 
In  her  eeraph-hame  an  hif^ 

May  I  share  her  bleased  lot  *.        £t  a. 
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OR,  THE   ANGLER  AND  HIS   FRIENDS. 

BT     PAUL     PINDAR. 


PIPTH    DAY. 

The  River-'*ide.    Sekex  anrf  Juliav  seated  at  their  Ivneheon  benealke 
busk.    SiMOir  eounia  the  fish  thejf  have  taken. 

Senrx.  Well,  SimoDy  how  many  ? 

Simon.  There  's  five  brace  o'  youm,  zur,  and  dree  brace  and  a  I 
o'  good  uns  o'  Meaater  Julian's. 

SsNEX.  Pretty  good  work,  considering  the  brightness  of  the  daj< 

Julian.  You  promised  to  discuss  the  relative  advantage  of  fitk^l 
up  or  down  stream. 

Sen  EX.  I  have  heard  anglers  contend  for  either,  but  it  appeui 
me  to  depend  upon  circumstances.  I  think  it  of  little  use  to  faiki 
stream,  unless  the  trout  are  taking  the  fly  greedily.  In  that  cue 
advantage  is  obvious,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Penn,  a  practical  angler,  wi 
book  you  should  possess  yourself  of.  But  if  the  fish  are  sluggisk  i 
not  rising,  you  will  find  your  throwing  up  stream  fruitless. 

Julian.  If  they  are  not  rising  I  fancy  it  will  be  but  dull  sporti 

Senex.  Not  so :  I  have  sometimes  tidcen  fine  fish  when  evea 
smallest  trout  would  not  rise.  For  instance,  when  the  Ma^-lf 
ascending  the  stalks  of  the  flags,  and  not  yet  rising  in  the  air, 
artificial  May-fly,  under  water,  is  a  deadly  lure.  I  have  fbond 
repeatedly,  and  taken  some  of  the  largest  fish  in  the  stream,  who  1 
seized  the  fly  under  water,  when  they  would  not  regard  it  oa 
surface. 

Julian.  I  have  observed  that  to-day  my  fish  took  the  fly  after  it  k 
sunk  beneath  the  surface.     It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  almort 
much  art  in  managing  your  fly  when  in  the  water  as  in  casting  it  ^ 
the  surface. 

Senex.  Assuredly  :  I  have  knotvn  some  anglers  who  never  mi^< 
good  cast,  yet  succeed,  because  they  are  careful  after  the  fly  has  saw 
being  mindful  not  to  drag  the  lure  roughly  through  the  water  ff^ 
preparing  for  a  fresh  throw.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  a  trout  ii 
swift  running  stream  will  often  follow  and  seize  the  fly  just  M 
arrives  at  the  bank,  so  that  unless  you  can  see  the  fish,  you  are  oftea 
ignorance  whether  he  is  after  what  youoflfer  him  ; — but  give  metb^ 
of  ale,  and  try  a  piece  of  that  gammon,  which  you  will  find  excelleBt 

Julian.  Notwithstanding  the  heat  1  have  an  appetite  like  a  ploo^ 
man's.  Oh,  ye  sons  of  luxury  and  dissipation,  who  are  now  discatfl 
a  maudlin  breakfast  in  town,  come  hither ! 

Senex.  See !  as  the  heat  increases,  the  May-fly  and  the  dragoA^ 
ascend  the  flags  and  hoist  sail :  poor  feeble  trembling  things,  vibrttii 
their  flaccid  wings,  and  looking  forth  upon  a  new  world,  while  tkt 
cerements  crackle  in  the  sun  and  drop  from  their  fragile  bodied" 
type  of  the  soul's  appearance  after  its  final  conflict  with  the  p) 
enemy !  Look  how  some,  more  lusty  than  their  fellows,  soar  intati 
air  and  commence  their  wanton  mases.     The  alder^fly,  too,  eiio« 
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khy  the  warmtbj  spn^acU  bis  dui»ky  niembraneous  wings,  and  joins 
insect  revel* 
Jt7i*iA34.  I  see  aImi  some  insects  shaped  like  the  May-Dyi  but  infi- 
ttl4fiy  smaller. 
SSN'£X.  They  are  the  *'  duns/'  which   continue  from  early  spring 
to  the  dose  of  the  season,  though  the  colowr  of  iheir  bodies  varies. 
flies  are  well  imitated  and  prove  a  good  Jure  when  the  fish  are 

Rand  the  water  very  clear  and  low. 
VLMAM,  llow  infinitely  our  sport  is  to  be  preferred  before  ''  bottom 

6sKSX*  For  my  part  I  cannot  now  tolerate  fi^hin^  with  a  float,  and 
f  I  confess  that  that  kind  of  angling,  when  the  barbel  are  on  the 
,  in  very  deep  and  clear  water,  such  as  the  Thames  at  Twicken- 
or  Riclimund,  is  far  from  despicable  aport,  and  nniy  afford  great 
light  to  those  who  cannot  fijsh  with  the  fly*     A  good  perch,  too,  is  a 

crful  and  resolute  fish,  a  free  biter,  and  rarely  tries  your  patience. 

JrLiAN.  I  never  hear  of  perch  fishing  without  thinking  of  a  con- 

V«oce  of  a  cockney  angler  who  used  to  tisb  in  one  of  the   canals  in 

neighbourhood  of  London.     The  old  fellow  having  marki*d  u  good 

of  ];>erch,  forthwith  prepared  a  large  glass  bt^ttle,  which  henlled 

water,  and  then  introduced  a  handful  of  live  Thames  Hhrimps. 

battle  being  carefully  stopped,  was  then  let  down  by  a  string  to 

he  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  all  the  |)erch  in 

e  neighbourhood,  who  fiudiitg  they  could  not  assail  the   imprisoned 

hrimps,  swam  round  and  round  the  out-side,  rubbing  their  snouts  against 

r        '    s,  like  hungry  gamins  at  the  steamy  windows  of  a  cook's  shop. 

hns  engaged*  the  angler  let  down  a  bhrimp  on  a  hmik  by  the 

ut  the  glass,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  was  not  long  without  a 

An  excellent  contrivance,  and  certainly  much  to  be  pre- 

to  the  many  abaminatiouM  composed   for  **  ground  bait,"    and 

ftome  people  in  bottom  finhing.     These  preparations  appear  to 

chiefly  that  they  may  rival  in  filthineiis  the  recipes  of  the 

acnpcL'iuH  in  which  every  imaginable  nastiness  may  be  found. 

see,  there  is  a  breeze  springing  up  which  curls  the  water.     On 

a  •*  soldier  palmer,*'  or  a  "  golden  palmer/*  if  you  would  rather, 

1  promise  you  rare  sport. 

LiAN.  I  adopt   your   advice,   and    have    a    soldier    palmer    for 
tdier,"  and  a  golden  palmer  for  "  bob," 

KKX.  Well  chosen,  and  now  follow  me,  and  I  warrant  you  we 
have  sport.     Come  along,  Simon.  [^Exeunt. 


Anoiher  pari  of  thf  ri^r,    SsNKX,  Ji;i.taw,  Simok  Pahadice:. 

EKKX.  Here  lie  some  of  the  best  trauts  in  the  river  when  the 
»f  IS  warm.     The  breeze  tjo  ruHles  the  surface  that  they  cannot 
ire  you,  or  they  would  fly  up  the  stream.   Now,  cast  your  fly  just 
thnt  stone. 
fOLiAK.  There  J  ha !  I  missed  him  !  he  's  a  large  fish  ! 
;KB3t.  Try  again :  you  are  not  likely  to  have  frightened  him  with 
wimd*     Vou   have   himl    V\y   with   your  rod,  and  E-horteo  line. 
lick,  or  he  *U  gain  that   patch   of  weeds.     80,  that 's   right,   he 's 
;  laid  him  gently  to  the  hide  and  exhaust  him*     Give  me  the 
rl,  Simon.     No ;  another  jdunge  and  another* 
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Julian.  Shall  I  give  him  a  little  line?  I  hope  my  taclcle  wiU 
huld  him.     My  line  twangs  like  a  how-string ! 

Sbnex.  Nut  an  inch,  but  give  the  top  of  your  rod  free  play.  He 
frrowH  weak  now  and  turns  on  his  side:  I  can  land  him.  There!  a 
fine  fish,  twenty  inches  at  least !  See^  by  pressing  him  I  make  him 
disgorge  three  minnows,  and  yet  he  clutched  at  your  fly  greedilr. 

Julian.  I  thought  it  was  the  practice  with  so  large  a  fish  to  give 
out  more  line. 

Senex.  It  may  be  with  some  anglers*  but  I  have  taken  larger  fish, and 
never  returned  an  inch  of  line  after  I  had  wound  up.  I  have  ilvajs 
thought  that  the  hazard  is  greater  when  the  line  is  the  least  slack  thio 
when  short ; — taking  care,  however,  never  to  pull  your  fish,  whick 
may  be  hooked  slightly,  in  which  case  you  infallibly  lose  him.  Gome, 
clear  your  line  and  try  again.  Another  ! — shorten  line,  and  keep  bin 
clear  of  that  stone.  Well  done !  you  have  him  now  at  advantage.  He 
grows  w«ak — bring  him  to  the  side — there.  What  think  you  of  tkit 
spot  ? 

Julian.  Beautiful!  I  never  saw  a  sweeter  stream  in  thesonthuf 
England.  What  a  shoal  of  minnows  in  the  pool  behind  that  great 
stone. 

Senex.  They  are  there  to  avoid  the  trouts  which  are  now  on  the 
shallows.  A  friend,  on  whose  veracity  I  can  implicitly  rely,  told  me, 
some  years  since,  that  he  was  one  day  fishing  in  Hertrbrdsnire,  whca. 
iiH  he  sat  by  the  river-side  changing  his  flies,  he  beheld  a  concourse  of 
these  beautiful  little  fishes  apparently  in  deep  council.  They  formed  i 
very  perfect  circle  of  about  three  feet  diameter,  each  fish  having  hii 
head  turned  inwards.  They  remained  thus  grouped  and  perfectlr 
immoveable,  except  their  fins,  but  if  any  strange  minnow  ventifrei 
near  them,  two  or  three  of  the  body  moved  out  of  the  circle  and  chased 
it  away,  returning  and  falling  in  again  with  the  g^reatest  precudos. 
How  such  creatures  can  commune  with  each  other  I  leave  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  naturalist ; — they,  indeed,  have  "  neither  speech  nor 
language,"  and  yet  truly  there  must  exist  the  most  perfect  intelligence 
among  them. 

Julian.  It  is,  after  all,  not  more  wonderful  than  the  instinct  nith 
which  Providence  has  endowed  many  creatures  of  inferior  organization. 
Fishes,  I  believe,  are  destitute  of  natural  afifection. 

Senex.  To  all  appearance  they  are,  but  then  we  know  so  little  of 
their  habits.  They  appear,  too,  to  be  insensible  to  pain,  or,  at  least, 
to  be  less  affected  by  it  than  most  creatures. 

Julian.  I  have  heard  many  anecdotes  of  their  voracity,  and  of  their 
insensibility  to  corporal  suffering  after  being  hooked ;  their  struggles 
then,  which  so  horrify  humane  people,  would  appear  to  be  rather  ibe 
effect  of  their  efforts  to  get  away  than  the  writhing  under  torture. 

Senex.  You  will  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  many  people  of  that, 
and  I  have  no  inclination  to  debate  the  matter,  but  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  an  angler  who  once  unintentionally  caught  a  fish,  and  a  trout  too, 
with  its  own  eye ! 

Julian.  Pardon  my  incredulity,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  sach  t 
fact  us  that ! 

Senex.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  it,  but  I  have  perfect  confidence 
in  the  veracity  of  my  friend,  who  assured  me  that  having  hooked  the 
Ht>h  foul,  and  torn  out  its  eye,  he  threw  again,  and  the  same  trout 
Seized  it  and  was  captured.    It  is  well  known  that  a  small  trout  is  a 
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tt*in|iitug  hdit  for  a  large  one,  and  this  is  notoriously  the  case  with 
pike,  whi>  prefer  thifir  own  young  to  any  other  fish.  Smelts^  too,  are 
in<isl  readily  taken  with  pieces  of  their  oun  kind.  Taking  into  account 
the  contpuratire  ins^usibility  to  puin  of  these  creatures  with  the 
hiibit  of  fifth  in  preying  upon  their  own  species,  the  adventnre  of  my 
friend  appeans  the  less  incredible*  But  what  are  you  watching  £0 
attentively  ? 

JcLiAN.  1  was  observing  the  robin  on  that  withered  branch,  yonder: 
'hm  Ima  been  regarding  our  doing^^  uppurentJy  with  great  attention  for 
iKe  la*t  ten  Riinute«^  and  seems  to  look  on  with  more  thau  brute  intel- 
Ugtfnce. 

SxNRX,  It  is  a  characterihtic  of  that  interesting  bird    which  lias 

made  him  ftuch  a  favourite  xviih  us   country  folk.     Walk  down  your 

ri,  and  take  a  seat  in  your  sumintr-house,  «nd,   in  leits  than 'five 

,'»'»»  robin    pops    bin    head    in    at  the  dtmr  and  peers  at  you    in- 

lively.      Hainble  into  the  thickeht  wood  or  cupyiice,  and  seat  your- 

nn  fcome  moss-covered    bank,  and   ihe  red-hreaf»t  confronts    v'»u 

Iv.     Scarcely  has  the  gardener  turned  a  spadeful  of  earth  when 

'  fantiMur  peust  to  nutn  "  comes  a-ieasing  for  the  worms  thus   luid 

hmrr,  |;»«r^ijig  so  close  that  he  might  be  taken  with  the  hiind.     He 

wlio  wrwte  the  favourite  ballad  of  **  The  Babes  in  the  WimmJ,"   was 

ftllly  awmre  of  the  habits  of  this  pert  and  familiar  bird.    Yes,  robin  has 

o4Wn  fthared  the  simple  meal  of  the  anchorite  and  the  furtive  repast  of 

tli«  hunter  and  the  outl  iwed  mun,   when  the  wild  wood  afforded  the 

o«il?  refuge  from  tyranny  and  oppresnion, 

Julian.  And  yet  I  believe  he  has  a  had  character,  quarrelling  and 
l^lShting  with  hin  kind,  and  even  with  the  members  of  his  own  house- 
hold, on  the  most  trifling  occasions? 

Skkkx.  I  cannot  deny  it :  his  pugnacity  is  notorious,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  he  often  cuffs  his  parents  or  his  bnithers  soundly, — a  very 
tifiamiable  trait  on  which  poets  have  charitably  been  R'lent.  A  friend 
<*f  mine  simietimes  amuses  himself  by  setting  two  robins  to  tight, 
which  he  effects  in  this  manner.     Perceiving   a  single  robin   in  his 

rden  be  soon  l>ring*  a  second  to  the  spot  l)y  tapping  sharply  with 
Uie  edge  of  one  shilling  on  the  surface  of  another*  and  thus  imitating 
U>e  abrupt,  pert,  petulant  note  of  the  bird  itself.    The  note  of  defiance 

quickly  responded  to,  and  a  battle  invariably  ensues.     Still  robin 

ill  continue  a  favourite  with  the  countrynian,  :ind  the  couplet, 

*"*  The  rohin  redhreast  and  the  wren 
Ar*  Olid  Almighty**  cock  and  hen.** 

fvcited  MB  long  as  the  dialect  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  shall  be 
ivn  and  spoken. 
Jvt*iAti.  What  c<»uld  have  been  the  origin  of  that  strange  rhyme  ? 
t$BNKX.  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  to  If  now  why  the  wren  is  thus 
pled  with  the  rohin,  unless  it  be  that  the  tiny  songster,  like  the 
wdoreast,  haunts  gardens  and  homesteads,  where  its  shrill  pipe  may 
be  bffsrd  even  in  winter  time  if  the  weather  be  not  frosty.  Perlmf»s 
ike  peculiar  cock  of  the  wren's  tail  might  have  suggested  the  conceit 
of  a  diminutive  hen,  it  being  very  unlike  that  of  other  small  birds, 
nod  more  resembling  the  tail  of  u  gallinaceous  fuwL  The  wren  never 
l»nterft  hounea  like  the  robin,  und  does  nut,  therefore,  claim  the  pro- 
(rctjoti  which  the  latter  still  obtains,  though  I  fear  the  harmless  super- 
sliiioii   is  already  ashailed  by  the  stride  of  "  educalvun :"   Vf>\^«  W  Vi\%^ 
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day,  had  some  misgiviiigii  oo  thb  bead^  for  be  says : — 

"  The  robin  redbreut,  till  oflale,  had  iwt. 
And  duldicn  mend  hdd  a  martin*! 


Julian.  What  could  have  gi^en  rise  to  the  story  of  the  robin  coTer- 
ing  the  dead  bodies  of  human  creatures  ? 

Senrx.  It  may  be  traced,  perhaps,  to  the  popular  ballad,  bat  it  is 
possible  that  the  simple  rhyme  embalms  an  ancient  superstition.  lo 
ao  old  play  the  wren  is  made  to  join  in  this  pious  office  :— 

*^  Call  for  the  robin  redbreast  and  the  wren. 
Since  o*er  shady  groives  they  hover, 
And  with  leaves  and  flow'rs  do  coTer 
The  friendless  bodies  of  onbnried  men.*' 

The  fondness  of  the  robin  for  his  summer  haunts  is  well  described 
in  these  lines : — 

^<  Some  redbreasu  love  amid  the  deepest  groves 
Retired  to  pass  the  summer  days.    Thar  song 
Anumg  the  birchen  boughs,  with  sweetest  fisll 
Is  warbled,  pausing, — then  resumed  more  sweet. 
More  sad,  that  to  an  ear  grown  fanciful. 
The  babes,  the  wood,  the  men,  rise  in  review. 
And  robin  still  repeats  the  tragic  line.** 

— But  it  is  in  the  winter  that  robin's  familiarity  increases.  When  tbe 
wind  whistles  sharply  through  the  leafless  thicket^  and  the  snow 
covers  the  frost-bound  earth,  the  redbreast  boldly  enters  the  house  and 
finds  no  enemy  but  tbe  cat ;  fearlessly  perching  at  length  on  your  rerr 
chair  back,  and  almost  living  within  doors.  He  loYes,  too,  a  draught 
of  milk,  and  often  invades  the  dairy,  where  he  sometimes  tumbles  into 
the  leads  and  is  drowned. 

Julian.  Some  time  since,  the  congregation  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Canterbury  were  daily  visited  by  a  robin,  one  of  a  pair  which  bad 
taken  up  their  abode  in  some  carved  capital  of  the  sacred  pile.  I  was 
once  or  twice  witness  of  this  myself.  The  little  creature,  as  soon  as 
the  tones  of  the  organ  were  heard,  descended,  and  actually  perching  on 
the  choristers'  desks,  peered  in  their  faces,  and  joined  its  shrill  note 
with  theirs.  The  sight  at  first  provoked  a  smile,  but,  after  a  time,  as 
the  service  proceeded,  and  the  alio  of  the  feathered  intruder  mingled 
with  the  voices  of  the  choristers,  and  resounded  audibly  above  the 
loudest  notes  of  the  organ,  the  scene  became  inexpressibly  affecting. 

Senex.  Another  proof  of  the  familiarity  of  this  bird,  which  will 
ever  be  a  favourite  with  man. 

Simon.  I  thenks  there  's  a  good  trout  or  two  in  owld  Speck's 
meadow,  zur.     Will  'e  try  ? 

Senex.  Ay,  we  '11  go  thither  at  once,  Simon.  Did  you  tell  Speck 
that  I  wish  to  see  him  ? 

Simon.  Eez,  zur. 

Senex.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Simon.  Haw  1  a  laafed  and  zed  as  how  a'd  come,  but  'twas  o'  no 
use; — ye  couldn't  get  any  more  rent  out  o'  he; — 'twas  like  puttin' a 
crupper  on  a  twoad. 

Senex.  Why  so,  Simon  ? 

Simon.  'Cos  a  twoad  'ant  got  no  tayl,  zur !  I  do  thenk  a's  the 
stingiest  owld  wosbird  in  the  'orld.  Last  winter  a  was  buildin'  a  cow- 
hus,  and  because  a  wouldn't  buy  hair  te  mix  wi'  tlie  marter,  a  shaved 
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Sjinbx.  There  's  a  lesson  in  thrift  for  yoa»  Julian !  Come,  let  us 
^  and  try  tbe  stream  in  my  tenant's  meadow.  [_Ea:€unt, 

An&th^r  fMTt  of  the  stream,    Semex,  Julias,  Simok  Pabadice. 

SsNSX*  There,  cast  your  i\y  just  under  that  high  bank  opposite. 

Julian.  Hu  !  I  missed  him  ! 

Sbnex.  Yes,  and  by  your  own  precipitancy.  The  (ish  is  greedy 
eiMiQgh,  but  you  did  nut  give  Inm  time. 

Julian.  I  have  read  that  you  should  be  prepared  to  strike  the 
SQooient  he  ri^es. 

SbM£X.  And  rightly  so,  if  you  were  fishing  in  the  rapid  streams  of 
Hvbyslure  or  Westmoreland^  where  if  you  do  not  strike  inst^nter,  ihe 
6ab  winds  your  foot-line  round  some  great  sione,  and  frees  hiuinelf  ere 
jfMi  can  count  two ;  but  in  these  south  country  Btreams,  which  run 
sluggishlyj  you  should  not  strike  until  the  fiah  lias  turned  himself.  A 
good  fish  wilt  tuvariabiy  hook  himself  on  your  simply  niising  the  point 
mi  TOUT  rod,  and  this  I  always  do,  so  that  I  am  in  less  danger  of  losing 
hiin  by  tearing  out  my  hold  in  **  striking."  Of  course  you  will  lose 
DO  time  in  getting  your  rod  erect,  or  in  "  giving  the  tish  the  butj"  as 
it  ia  significantly  termed,  when  he  proves  mettle.some.  Try  again. 
There  's  a  rise  under  that  alder  bush. 

Jl-lian.  1  have  him,  and  perceive  yoi*  are  right:  I  did  not  raise  the 
rod  until  I  counted  three,,  when  tbe  tension  of  my  line  told  me  that  he 
mn  vrell  hoi»ked.     Out  with  him,  Simon. 

^      I  iN.  A's  a  good  pound  and  a  haaf,  zur* 

>.x.  Let  Uij  proceed  a  little  higher  up  the  stream,  where  the 
6Ucr4Mil  ia  stronger ;  the  fish  tliat  haunt  the  rapids  are  twice  as  good 
m§  tbose  in  atiUer  water,  and  infinitely  more  vigorous. 

Julian.  You  must  be  well  acquuinted  with  these  streams. 

Yes,  and  with  many  others  in  this  part  of  Eiighind : — 


fondly  I  purauetl. 


Eren  when  a  chUd,  ihestreams^unheard,  unseen. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Nor  have  I  tracked  their  course  for  »caa(y  g;aiu«  ; 
They  taught  me  ranilom  cares  and  truant  jny«^ 
That  shield  from  mischief  and  preserve  from  stain* 
Vague  minds.*' 

— I  often  find  myself  musing  at  particular  spots  which  I  haunted  in 
my  childhocMJ,  with  nothing  to  disturb  my  reveries,  but  the  joyous  note 
yif  ilie  fly-hunting  wagtail  as  it  bounds  from  patch  to  patch  of  bright 
^bnlii,  or  the  startled  cry  of  the  moor-hen,  or  the  kingfisher  skimming 
HEfig  the  sedgy  bank  of  the  stream,  and  in  its  turn  Hushing  the  solitary 
'  anipe  which  hurries  awav  to  some  more  secure  retreat.  Out  on  the 
1  say,  who  finds  ail  his  pleasure  in  dcslrot/htg.     The  river^side 


ihlingof  til e  fly- fisher  a tTords  more  real  enjoyment  to  a  contem- 
plative mind  than  all  other  sports  of  the  field. 

Julian.  You  are  right;  though  other  sports  have  their  interest 
and  their  excitement,  none  yields  sucli  a  quiet  {deasure  iis  ours;  none 
furnishes  such  opportunities  for  the  Htudy  of  Nature.  I  have  seen  to- 
day ■  dozen  nooks  which  I  would  fain  transfer  to  uiy  sketch-book, 

SUKBX.  Very  pleasant  tire  such  memorials  of  a  f\shiu)^  rauMe ;  Wv. 
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we  Htill  want  tbe  accessories,  the  yoioet  of  birds,  the  ham  of  ioMcti, 
the  ripple  of  the  pebbly  stream,  and  the  sound,  most  grateful  to  tbc 
angler's  ear>  the  plash  of  the  greed  j  trout  as  he  launches  at  the  stmg' 
gling  fly  borne  on  the  eddying  current  ;  while  high  orer  head,  a  spea 
in  the  blue  ether,  the  lark  is  carolling  blithely,  and  in  the  neighboarug 
fields  are  heard  the  plowboy's  whistle,  the  jangle  of  the  traces,  and  the 
crack  of  the  carter's  whip,  startling  the  feathered  foragers  from  tbe 
fresh  turned  clods ; — these  are  beyond  the  cunningest  limner^s  art 

Julian.  Still,  as  we  contemplate  a  well-executed  sketch,  the  mind 
supplies  tbe  accessories  you  have' enumerated  with  such  gusto, 

Srnex.  I  think  you  will  find  a  trout  near  the  roots  of  that  poUird- 
uak,  but  take  care  of  the  thorn  that  overhangs  the  water. 

Julian.  It 's  a  dangerous  cast : — I  '11  cede  it  to  yon. 

Senex.  Very  well  then ;  stand  aside.  Ha  I  I  have  hooked  a  couple! 

Julian.  I  'm  glad  they  are  in  your  bands,  for  I  should  have  foDiid 
one  of  them  sufficient.  How  they  plunge  in  different  directions  like 
a  couple  of  hounds  in  the  leash,  as  if  they  were  conscious  that  tbey  had 
yuu  at  disadvantage. 

Senrx.  They  begin  now,  however,  to  show  symptoms  of  distreii, 
but  they  are  nut  landed  yet. — Bring  the  net,  Simon.  No,  they  are 
not  yet  bubdued. 

Simon.  Oon  on  urn  ziais  mwore  cam  than  t'other ; — but  it 's  ael  ap 
wi'm  now. 

Senkx.  Out  with  'em !  Pour  rogues,  they  fought  well  for  their 
freedom. 

Julian.  Do  you  often  kill  such  a  brace  at  once  ? 

Senkx.  No,  not  such  a  brace  as  this ;  but  when  trc-ut  are  feediae 
l^reedily,  it  is  no  very  uncommon  event  to  find  both  your  flies  seised 
at  the  same  time ;  though  one  of  them  is  generally  taken  by  a  small 
fish. 

Julian.   On  these  occasions  our  chief  hope  is  in  good  tackle. 

Senex.  I  am  no  advocate  for  very  light  tackle,  because  of  possible 
contingencies.  A  friend  of  mine,  angling  some  years  since  in  the  Foj 
in  Cornwall,  houked  a  heavy  fish  in  a  rough  stream,  and  played  it  for 
some  seconds,  in  much  doubt  as  to  what  he  had  hold  of.  At  last,  to 
his  great  surprise,  he  discoveerd  it  was  an  eei  which  he  had  harpooned 
in  the  tail.  After  a  struggle  of  some  minutes,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  companion,  he  landed  his  prize,  weighing  upwards  of  two  pounds. 

Julian.  A  troublesome  acquaintance  at  the  end  of  a  fly-rod. 

Senex.  Troublesome  at  the  end  of  any  rod,  but  especially  so  in  a 
swift  stream. — Are  there  any  pike  in  Speck's  pond,  Simon  ?  " 

Simon.  £eez,  zur,  a  vcaw.  Th'  owld  genelman  vound  a  strange 
visli  there  oon  marnin'  laast  Michaelnnas. 

Senex.  What  was  that  ? 

Simon.  Haw,  a  zeed  a  vish  under  the  water  as  zimd  to  ha'  two 
taylt),  oon  at  each  ind  an  bin,  zo,  as  a  was  quite  dead,  a  got  an  out  wi 
a  rake,  and  then  a  vound  'twas  a  pike  o'  zix  pounds  that  had  tried  to 
zwallur  a  carp  o'  dree  pounds,  and  the  carp  had  stuck  in  his  droat  and 
choked  un.     I  zeed  um  bwoth  jist  as  they  was  tuk  out. 

Senex.  I  can  believe  anything  of  the  voracity  of  the  pike,  who  is 
truly  the  wolf  of  the  waters,  and,  if  not  kept  under,  will  soon  devas* 
tate  a  trout  stream. 

Julian.  The  privations  which  fish  must  sometimes  endure  doubt* 
less  render  the  pike  occasionally  very  rash  in  his  craving  for  food. 
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iKKKX.  Yc$,  I  believe  with  Simon,  tliut,  when  pressed  by  hunger, 
ing  cooies  amiss  to  them  ; — but  in  the  next  field  is  the  8«iirce  tif 
'IQmi  stream.  We  can  go  through  this  gap.  Let  us  upproiich  Fioftly,  for 
A  large  fi«h  often  lies  under  the  hollow  roots  of  that  thorn  tree.  Give 
Mit  my  apinning  rod^  Simon. — There  !  I  told  you  so  I  Down  he  goes 
•nUcilVf — a  good  three  pounds,  if  1  ever  hud  a  finh  in  hand.  Now  he 
rnies  to  the  top»  nnd  vents  his  indignation  by  a  violent  shake  or  two, 
but  it  *s  ofUttJeuse  striving  against  such  tackle. — Lift  him  out  Simon. 
After  ait,  it's  coarse  fishing  with  the  minnow,  and  only  justifiable  in 
pUees  «iuch  as  the^e,  when  the  fly  cannot  be  used  without  the  risk  of 
Oeiotf  kUchedf — Jut  musca  aut  mhilf  is  my  motto,  and  I  rarely  resort 
to  other  means. 

JtTLtAK.  What  a  charming  spot  J 

Sknsx,  I  thought  you  would  be  pleased  with  it.  Let  us  sit  down 
beneath  the  shade  of  this  bush^  and^  ns  you  love  the  pictureaquej  in* 
dulge  your  fancy  awhile. 

*^  S«lve^  foni  ignote  ortu,  saoer,  ilme,  perennis, 
Vitree,  glauce,  profimde,  fonort?,  illimiii,  npace!  *' 

Ilfve  the  masters  of  the  world  may  have  celebrated  their  fontinalia 
bere»  perhaps,  the  aJtar  was  raised 
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mod  the  most  poetical  of  all  the  rites  of  pulylheism  were  celebrated  by 
men  ignorant  of  Him  **  who  turned  the  hard  rock  into  a  standing 
wat^r,  and  the  flint  stone  into  a  springing  well:"  here,  in  after 
■ge«,  when  priestcraft  was  all  potent,  the  sick  man  resorted  and  drank 
of  the  streiiQi,  which  a  new  faith  had  hallowed  and  adopted. 

Julian.  I  can  imagine  all*  These  luxuriant  thorns,  whtkse  branches 
fthmde  it  from  the  sun,  and  ivhose  roots  are  nourished  by  the  springs 
•re  of  great  ape. 

Senex.  Yes,  I  remember  them  these  thirty-five  years  and  more, 
mod  they  appear  unaltered :  it  is  very  dil£cult  to  ascertain  the  age  of 
much  trees.  These  are  my  especial  favourites,  for,  as  I  have  before 
obsenred,  they  are  beautiful  even  in  winter.  I  do  not  marvel  that 
thej  were  cherished  by  our  Saxon  forefathers,  or  that  in  these  days, 
when  land  is  cleared  of  underwood,  immunity  is  granted  to  "  hollies 
and  thorns," 

Julian.  I  remember  that  Asser,  in  his  Life  of  the  Great  Alfred, 
tella  us  that*  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Ashendun,  the  fight  raged 
fieroMt  around  one  of  these  solitary  thorn  trees — unica  spinosa  arbor. 

SxNKx.  Yes,  and  such  a  tree  may  have  sheltered  the  Royal  fugi- 
ttve  when,  ]»arted  from  his  friends  and  adherents,  he  traversed  the 
moat  unfrequented  tracts,  hoping  and  trusting  that  a  brighter  hour 
awaited  bis  desponding  countrymen. 

Jot.tAN,    I  confess  the  scenes  oi  the  laat  five  days  Via^fi  wtw^%Vi\,  % 
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great  change  in  me  ;-»I  could  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to  take  to  a 
country  life. 

Sbnbx.  If  such  thoughts  possess  joa  now,  joo  will  find  them  giia- 
ing  firmer  hold  of  you  in  advancing  life.  Wlien  otherwise  dispoted,  I 
often  found  myself  amidst  the  din  of  the  husiest  tboroogh-fares  of 
London  repeating  the  lines  of  Marvell : 

"  Climb  at  court  for  me  who  will 
Tottering  £avour*s  pinnade  ;— 
AU  I  widi  is  to  lie  still. 
Settled  in  lome  secret  nest. 
In  calm  leisure  let  me  rest 
And,  far  off  the  public  stage. 
Pass  away  my  silent  age. 
Thus,  when  without  noise,  unknown, 
I  have  lived  out  all  my  span, 
I  shall  die  without  a  groan 
An  old  honest  countryman.*^ 

I  hold  with  the  ancient,  vita  rutlica  Mine  dubitaiione,  proximed 
quasi  consanguinea  sapientias" — It  was  this  which,  in  old  times,  led 
the  wisest  and  the  best  to  abandon  the  busy  world*  its  strifes  ind 
jealousies,  to  enjoy  the  "  dry  morsel  and  quiet." 

<^  Tranquillity,  thou  better  name. 
Than  all  the  family  of  fame !  '* 

But  do  not  misunderstand  me ;  I  abhor  the  misanthrope  who  lives  for 
himself  alone  ,*  and,  if  I  thought  that  by  leading  a  country  life,  I  xm 
denied  the  opportunity  of  being  useful  to  my  fellow-man,  I  would 
abandon  my  favourite  haunts,  and  betake  me  to  busier  scenes.  Corner 
I  will  now  lead  you  to  a  little  tributary  stream  which  washes  the  roots 
of  the  old  pollard-willows  in  yonder  paddock. 

Julian.  I  am  ready,  and  cannot  follow  a  better  teacher — lead  on. 

[Exeuni. 
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WiiEK  Kadly  down  the  slope  of  Paradise 

Our  parents  took  their  way  towards  the  plain, 

Eve  lingered  still,  and  turned  her  tearful  eyes 
On  the  fair  flowers  she  ne^er  might  see  again. 

The  pitying  angel  marked  her  silent  prayer, 
And  stooped, — for  Angels  stoop  to  deeds  of  love  : 

And  plucked  and  gave  our  trembling  mother  there 
Two  peerless  buds,  the  favourites  of  the  grove. 

<«  Take  with  thee  Hope,'*  he  said,  "  Uke  with  thee  Love, 

To  sweeten  every  sorrow  thou  must  taste  ; 
These  cheriRh  still  all  other  flowers  above, 

For  these  may  make  an  Eden  of  the  waste/' 

Nor  vain  the  counsel :  through  succeeding  time 

Her  exile<l  race  the  old  tradition  keep  ; 
And  in  these  tokens  of  a  happier  clime 

With  her  find  solace,  when  with  her  they  wsep. 

C.  B.  H. 


THE  VIELLIEBCHEN;*  OR,  THE  DOUBLE-ALMOND.t 


BY     MRS.     ROMBR. 

Tbn  o'clock  had  just  struck,  and  the  great  public  room  of  the  Hotel 
of  the  "  Kron  Prinz  "  began  to  fill.  At  one  end  of  the  kiog,  narrow 
table  were  seated  three  exceedingly  nglj,  tacttum,  and  sentleman- 
like  individualsj  all  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  with  black  coats» 
wiiite  waistcoats,  and  white  cravats,  looking  very  much  like  three 
aiagpies.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  table  were  gathered  together 
ID  a  group  some  military  officers,  who  were  laughing  and  chatting  in 
VI  under  tone,  without  paving  any  attention  to  the  severe  glances 
every  now  and  then  directed  towards  them  by  the  three  black-tooking 
penonagea,  whose  sombre  dignity  appeared  to  be  scandalized  by  the 
tteiewlut  light  remarks  that  occasionally  reached  their  ears. 

*'  Good  evening,  Colonel,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  young  men,  aocott- 
tiiig  one  of  two  new  comers,  who  entered  at  the  moment ;  "  I  have 
bsen  waiting  for  you.  I  have  already  supped ;  and  here  are  the  diee, 
Bit  down  here  by  me." 

*'  Don't  yon  perceive^  Moritz,  that  old  Kinzinsenis  deafer  than  ever 
ri.  tkis  evening?"  said  another.  ''I  have  remarked  that  whenever  he 
|r  gam  to  hear  Robert  le  Diabie,  he  returns  from  the  theatre  aa  deaf  as  a 


^  <* Never  mind,"  replied  Moritz,  "he  must  pay  for  mj  fromage  de 
$-  Aie  all  the  same.  CSome,  old  Cossack,  let  us  begin ! "  and  seeing  the 
^'  Galonel  seat  himself  opposite,  he  offered  him  the  dice-box,  which  was 
h-  *e0erly  accepted.^ 

ik  Notning  but  the  rattling  of  the  dice  was  heard  for  some  moments, 
[  wlien  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  man  in  the  uniform  of  a 
ii     lieutenant  of  artillery  entered  and  seated  himself  at  the  table. 

"  Well,  meine  Hemu,  what  news  ?  "  he  asked,  lighting  his  cigar. 
"  Nothing  particular.    But  how  the  devil  comes  it  that  you  are  here 

*     91t  this  hour^?     1  thought  you  were  on  duty  at  S ." 

"  I  had  business  in  town." 

**  Take  care,  Edgar,"  remarked  one  of  the  officers ;  "  you  will  get 
>Xito  a  scrape  with  the  Grand  Duke." 

"  As  to  that,"  replied  the  young  artilleryman,  "  it  would  be  difficult 
^o  be  more  completely  in  bis  bad  eraces  tlian  I  already  am ;  and  a  few 
^^^ys,  more  or  less,  in  arrest  are  all  the  same  to  me.  But  tell  me,  will 
^iothing  prevent  my  illustrious  cousin,  long  Wolfsburg,  from  coming 
*^re  nightly  to  devour  his  eternal  dish  of  green  peas  I  To  see  him 
^^ere,  making  a  third  in  that  kleeblatt  (trefoil)  of  pompous  fools,  one 
^v^oold  not  divine  the  mishaps  that  have  befallen  him." 

^  *  In  Oennany,  when  any  one  at  the  dessert  finds  an  almond  with  a  double 
^^red,  he  gives  one  of  them  to  the  person  seated  next  to  him,  or  to  any  other  per- 
^JpH  whom  he  may  choose.  The  first  of  them  who  afterwards  says  to  the  other 
J^  Cuien  tag,  VieUiebehen^  (Oood^ay,  belored)**  has  the  right  to  ask  of  him  what 
*^  pleases. 

t  From  the  French  of  Arthur  Dudley. 

X  After  dinner  and  supper,  dice  are  always  placed  upon  the  table,  and  a  portion 
^  the  celebrated  Brie  cheese  is  a  favourite  stake  among  the  officers  of  the  German 
the  French  frontier. 
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"  What  do  you  call  mishaps  ?  "  asked  an  officer  of  dragooniu 

''  It  seems  to  me/'  replied  Edgar,  "  that  when  a  man  lodes  hU  place 
at  80  illustrious  a  Court  as  ours,  and  that  he  marries  so  pretty  a  woman 
as  Clara  Van  Selsbeck,  it  is  allowable  for  his  friends  and  acquaintance 
to  pity  him." 

"  Apropos ! "  exclaimed  a  young  man,  who  until  then  had  irnt 
opened  liis  mouth ;  "  explain  to  me  why  he  is  no  longer  Grand  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  ?  " 

"  Because,  iceberg  as  he  looks,  he  has  the  blood  of  the  Wolfsburgs 
in  his  veins,  and  at  the  last  Court  ball  he  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to 
strike  one  of  the  footmen  for  some  supposed  neglect.  This  reached 
the  grand-ducal  ears,  and  occasioned  his  disgrace.  But  how  came  it 
that  you  were  not  at  the  last  ball,  Felstadt  ?  " 

"  1  seldom  go  to  those  fetes ;  there  is  too  much  etiquette  at  them.i 
dearth  of  pretty  women,  a  bad  supper,  and  Bordeaux  wine  whick 
would  not  cost  fifteen  sols  a  bottle  at  Paris." 

Various  idle  remarks  followed,  the  greater  part  of  them  hsviog 
reference  to  some  of  the  married  ladies  of  the  residence,  whose  repa- 
tations  were  very  unceremoniously  treated  by  the  light-tongued 
officers. 

One  of  the  grave  personages  forming  the  black  trio  grouped  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  rose  and  took  up  his  hat. 

"  As  soon  as  one  discourses  upon  husbands  and  wives,  the  greit 
Wolfsburg  returns  home,"  remarked  Felstadt. 

"  Good  night  lieber  Fetter,"  cried  Edgar.  "  Remember  me  to  my 
fair  cousin  ! " 

The  ex-Grand  Master  of  the  Court  slammed  the  door  violently  after 
him,  and  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  his  two  dismal-looking 
companions.  There  only  remained  a  stranger  in  plain  clothes,  who 
had  entered  at  the  same  time  with  Colonel  Kinzingen,  and  who, 
seated  at  some  distance  from  the  officers,  appeared  absorbed  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper. 

"  Ouf !  there  are  our  wet  blankets  gone  !  "  exclaimed  Edgar.  "  1 
begin  to  breathe  freely  again !  Now,  at  least,  we  may  talk  without 
fear  of  scandalising  those  Court  ravens."  Then,  taking  his  cigar  from 
his  mouth,  "Do  you  know  what  has  brought  me  here  to-night?  A 
stranger — an  unknown — unknown  to  all  the  world  here,  except  my- 
self: not  more  than  sixteen  years  old,  and  formed  like  the  Venus  ie 
Medicis ! " 

"  By  Jove  I  I  know  who  it  is ;  it  must  be  the  niece  of  GenenJ 
Alannsthal." 

Edgar  shook  his  head. 

"  Then  it  is  Julia  Von  Adlersheim,  the  Grand  Duchess's  new  maid 
of  honour,"  said  another. 

**  You  are  all  in  the  wrong  ;  it  is  neither  one  or  the  other,  but  s 
stranger,  who  has  been  here  only  two  days." 

'*  1  have  it,  exclaimed  Felstadt ;  "  it  can  only  be  our  beauty  of  the 
Fremden  Loge**  * 

'*  Eleven  1  "  vociferated  old  Kinzingen,  in  that  loud  tone  peculiar 
to  deaf  persons. 

"  Sixes ! "  exclaimed  Moritz,  examining  the  dice  he  had  joit 
thrown.     "  Hola  !  Ludwig,  bring  us  some  fromage  de  Brie  ;  it  is  the 

*  The  Strangers'  Box  at  the  Theatre. 
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r»tnnel    nlio  pay^."      Then,    luniinrr  tn   the    otht*rs,    he    continued. 
\V^hat  were  ron  saying  about  the  Lidy  in  the  Fremden  Logef      Tau^ 
*md  Mxipperment !  shy  is  the  prettiest  creature  I  ever  hehekl  ! ' 
•*  Who  i«  this   mysterious  beauty  whom  you  nre  tniking  so  much 
^  "  a^ked  Edpir,  in  »  nonchaiant  tone. 
Th<?  lovelieHt  of  created  heinps/'  answererl  Jloritz.     "  She  was  at 
theatre  thin  evonrnj;  in  the  strangers'  hox,  seated  hy  a  pair  of  prey 
mnUchiois  wliidi  I  heartily  liope  belonnj  to  fier  husband.     Kverybody's 
were  directed  towards  her,  hut  nobody  knows  who  she  is,*' 
♦■  Oh  !  yes,  Aforitz,**  said    Felstadt,  **  Kinzingen  doeR,    for  I  saw 
B  Pfpeaking  to  her  as  they  went  out/* 

Ef)|^r  nrosej  and  shipping  tlie  colonel  on  the  shoulder,  shouted  in 
I  ear,  "  Old  Lovelace,  what  pretty  girl  wan  that  you   were  flirting 

foinc  out  of  the  theatre  this  evening?  " 
uckling  laugh  escaped   from  betueen   the  colonel'B  enormous 
ios  a«  he  shook  his  hefld»  and  replied:^"  She  is  no  l<ui|;er  n 
lie  IK  the  wife  of  General  Von  Lijivsdorf,  my  old  campni fining 
We  served  together  in  1HI2,  when  we  \iere  both  jolty  suhiil- 
Lucky  dog  !  he  is  happier  far  than  me — to  get   such   a  lovt?ly 
creature  for  liis  wife  ! " 
stranger,  in  plain  clothes,  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded, 
ddenly  ceasi^d  readinp:  the  newspaper  with  which  he  had  been 
and  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  the  cnnversatiou  that 
ing  on« 

hnt  devil  of  a  fellow  Edgar !  '*  said  Fetstadt,  in   a   low  voice  to 
a  ;  "  I  am  convinced  that  the  incojTnitii  he  has  come  to  «ee  this 
vniing^  is  no  other  than  Madiime  Von  Linsdorf." 

Then  you  are  mistaken,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  in   a   firm  tone, 
atine  his  eves  upon  Felstadt* 
**  1  ahoiifd  like  to  know  how  you  can  be  so  sure  of  that,"  was  the 

Mr- 

I    have   never  given  von  to  ynderstand   that   my  incognita   was 
ame  V^on  Linsdorf,"  interrupted  Edgar  ;  "  but  after  all,  why  may 
lootbeao?" 

•■  Because,  sir,**  returned  the  stranger,   with  calm  seventy,   '*  yoii 
umld  find  it  easier  to  shake  the   column   of  the  Place  Vendome  by 
,ro,ft  ;„,_»  upon  it,  than  to  make  Madame  Von  Linsdorf  forget  what 
to  herself." 

looked    at  the  speaker  with    a   strange  incredulntis  smile. 

1  me,**  said  he;  "  we  know  that  you  are  not  the  husband  of 

»iir  jinjv  in  question — do  you  happen  to  be  her  brother?  " 

"  I  hnve  not  that  happiness ;  htit  her  name  is  dear  and  sacred  to  me 

1  of  a  sister,  and  I  cannot  hear  it  profaned  by  any  light  remark, 

t  feeling  the  same  indignation  a  brother  would  experience  under 

circumstances." 

iWally,  sir,"  replied  Edgar,  somewhat  ironically,  "  you  give  me 

irrepressible   longing   to   become   acquainted    with    Madame  Von 

tinadorf.     If  X   were   not   apprehensive   of  wounding   your  feelings 

ply,  1  should  be  tempted  to  make  yoti  a  proposid  concerning 

[fiayon,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger ;  "judging  from   what  I   have 
ly  heard  this  evening,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  would   not   stop 
anviliing." 

Kijgar  t«iok  a  letter  Sram  hh  pocket,  aad  having  wrilieiv  m\\v  a. 
rou.  xjriL  T 
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pencil  some  lines  upon  the  envelope,  handed  it  to  the  unknom. 
Scarcely  had  the  latter  glanced  his  eye  over  it,  than  crushing  the  paper 
in  his  hand,  he  said  collectedly — 

*'  I  accept  your  proposition,  but  on  condition  that  if  you  do  not  sac- 
cecd,  you  will  have  to  answer  to  me  for  the  way  in  which  you  hare 
this  evening  spoken  of  a  person  who  is  completely  unknown  to  you.'' 

"  Willingly,"  replied  Edgar.  "  And  thus,  in  either  event/l  make 
sure  of  my  time  being  agreeably  or  usefully  spent." 

"  Till  when  ?  "  inquired  Moritz. 

"  For  any  other  woman  I  should  have  named  a  month  ;  but  takioj; 
into  consideration  the  impregnable  virtue  of  Madame  Von  Linsdorf,! 
have  fixed  upon  three  weeks,"  said  Edgar,  ironically.  "  Do  you  tliink 
I  have  allowed  too  much  ?  In  that  case  we  can  reduce  it  to  a  fort- 
night !  Perhaps  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  return  to  France  ?  "  he  oa- 
tinued,  addressing  himself  to  the  stranger. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well  then,"  resumed  Edgar,  "  it  is  an  understood  thing  that  yos 
are  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  cdl  this  to  Madame  Von  Linsdt^?  " 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  I  will  not.  I  respect  Madame 
Von  Linsdorf  too  sincerely  to  venture  to  repeat  to  her  the  conversatiii 
with  which  her  name  has  been  coupled  this  evening  ;  and  I  have  \m 
firm  a  confidence  in  her  virtue  to  suppose  that  any  such  warning  eoold 
be  necessary.  But  to  whom  am  I  to  address  myself  in  order  to  knov 
the  truth  in  this  affair  ?  " 

"  To  me  alone,  sir,"  said  Edgar,  haughtily.  "  The  pleasure  of  a 
meeting  with  you,  which  awaits  me  in  the  event  of  a  failure  on  nj 
part,  ought  to  appear  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  my  veracity." 

**  We  will  all  answer  for  him  ! "  exclaimed  his  military  friends  in  a 
breatli. 

"  But  in  the  event  of  my  succeeding  ?  "  pursued  Edgar. 

*'  If  you  had  the  least  chance  of  doing  so,  Matilda  would  be  un- 
worthy of  the  exalted  sentiments  I  entertain  for  her,  and  the  shame  of 
exposure  would  full  upon  her  own  head."  Then  turning  towarda  the 
other  officers,  whose  countenances  were  indicative  of  surprise,  he 
added,  "  As  it  may  appear  singular  to  you  that  I  should  call  Madame 
Von  Linsdorf  by  her  Christian  name,  I  owe  it  to  her  to  tell  you  that 
she  is  the  orphan  daughter  of  my  father's  oldest  friend  ;  that  she  vn 
brought  up  by  my  mother,  together  with  my  sister,  who  is  now  deid, 
and  that  she  only  quitted  our  roof  to  become  the  wife  of  General  Voa 
Linsdorf.  I  have  never  seen  her  since  her  marriage ;  she  is  as  ignonnt 
of  my  presence  here  as  I  was  of  hers  until  within  the  last  few  minuter 
But  you  will  now  understand  that  I  have  a  right  to  defend  her,  and  to 
])rotect  her  reputation  against  any  attack  that  may  be  levelled  at  it** 

"  Certainly,"  observed  Kdgar ;  '*  but  before  we  part,  I  must  koow 
to  whom  I  am  pledged  ?  " 

Tiie  stranger  arose,  and  taking  a  card  from  his  pocket-book,  placed 
it  with  an  air  of  disdainful  politeness  on  the  table.  Edgar  ghuioMl  hit 
eye  over  it,  and  read, 

''  (irSTAVK    DE    LaUKAV, 

Cnpitaine  d'Ktat  Major." 

"  You  now  know  my  name,  sir,"  said  Monsieur  de  Launay,  "  luw 
the  goodness  to  tell  me  yours." 

**  Edgar,  Baron  Von  Wolfsburg,"  was  the  reply  ;  *'  and,  if  you  vi^ 
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any  mformation  respecting  me,  you  have  only  to  address  yoursulf 
the  first  person  you  meet — everybody  knows  me  here.     And  rjow, 
"  night/' 
tsienr  de  Launay  coldly  returned  his  parting  bow,  and   Edpar 
is  friends  quitted  the  hotel  together. 

II. 

the  following  day  the  Princess  of  D gave  a  grand  dinner 

Von  Wolfshurg  was  one  of  the  guests,  and,  at  a  quarter  before 
made  his  cntrt'e  into  the  Princess's  drawiug-room  in  full  dress 
u     Shortly   afterwards   the  Count  and  Countess  \''on  Linsdorf 
announced. 

General,  a  tall,  thin,  perpendicular-looking  man,  apparently 

r-five  to  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  with  thin  grey  hair,  grizzled 

les,  and  his  breast  covered  Avith  stars  and  crosses,  formed  a 

contrast  to  the  lovely,  graceful  young  creature  who  leaned 

arm,  and  whom  he  lecl  up  to  Her  Serene  Highness,  and  pre- 

I  bis  wife.     A  gracious  kiss  was  imprinted  ujkjh  the  fair  brow 

routhful  Countess,  and  an  arm-chair  assigned  to  her  close  to  the 

the  Princess  sat  enthroned. 

wan  announce<l.     *'  General,"  said  Her  Highness,  "give  me 

Buron  Von  Wolfsburg,  offer  yours  to  J^Iadume  de  Lins- 

allowed  the  Princess  to  reiterate  her  command  before   he 

upon    it ;     then    carelessly    apologizing  for  his  inattention,  he 

his  arm  %vith  an  air  of  indifference  to  the  fair  stranger,  whom  he 

nevertheless,  not  ceased  to  observe  from  the  moment  she  entered 

J  and  whose  beauty  at  the  first  glance  oppeiired  to  him  scarcely 

the  exaggerated -encomiums  passed  u[ion  it  by  his   brother 

That   momentary  delay  enabled   Afaflame  Von   liinsdurf  to 

an  investigating  glance  towards  the  person  by  whose  side  she  was 

ined  to  pasa  the  three  mortal  hours  that  are  devoted  to  a  German 

dinner;  and  the  first  impression  was  a  favourable  one. 

sooner  were  they  seated  at  table,  than  Edgar  establislied  an 

flow  of  crmversation  between  hia  neighbour  and  himself.       He 

Frrnch  perfectly  well ;  she  was  an  equaJ  adept  in  German.    He 

t  with  delight  upon  the  happy  period  he  had  passed  at  Paris,  and 

id  <*everal  of  his  acquaintance  there  who  happened  to  be  intimate 

of  hers.     She,  on  her  part,  charmed   at  being  able  to  talk  of 

she  loved  with  one  who  had  recently  seen  them,  and  trannported 

nation  to  her  native  land  by  the  recollections  his  words  hitd 

yielded  to  the  charm  of  tlie  moment  with  all  the  ardour  of  her 

d  enthuf^iastic  nature. 

'  "  said  she,  in  a  voice  tremulous  from  emotion,  and  raising  her 
eyes  to  his  with  a  look  at  once  so  modest  and  so  confiding, 
it  almost  disconcerted  his  machinations—"  Ah  J  if  you  knew  the 
l^^pinesa  of  talking  of  one's  country,  and  the  friends  of  one's  child* 
kAw  when  one  has  been  so  long  separated  from  them  !  " 
£(lgar  l»egan  to  think  her  absolutely  beautiful. 
-*  la  it  then  very  long  since  you  (piitted  Paris,  madame?  *' 

^  quitted  it  immediately  after  my  marriage  to  iicc<»mpwny  my  hns- 
lo  Courland,  where  he  hud   been  ajipointed   to  an  important 
dy  and  for  the  VasX  four  yearn  I  have  not  seen  half  a  dozen   of 
country  people." 

1  1 
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Edgar  dexterously  took  advantage  of  the  chance  which  had  brought 
him  in  contact  with  Madame  Von  Linsdorfj  and  ingratiated  himielf 
so  successfully  with  her,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  dinner,  she  looked 
upon  him  almost  in  the  light  of  an  old  acquaintance.  At  the  denot, 
having  found  a  double  almond  on  his  plate,  he  turned  laughinglj  to 
her,  and  asked,  **  Are  you  acquainted  with  this  German  custom  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Give  it  to  me,"  she  exclaimed  with  vivacity  :  "  I  am 
veVy  lucky  with  my  FielUebchetu — 1  always  win  them  !  " 

"  I  will  bet  you  what  you  please  that  you  will  lose  this  one,"  lie 
answered  gaily,  presenting  her  one  of  the  kernels  of  the  almond,  md 
retaining  the  other  for  himself. 

"  When  is  it  to  be  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  The  first  time  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again." 

When  the  guests  retumea  to  the  drawing-room,  Madame  Vga 
Linsdorf,  approaching  her  husband,  presented  the  Baron  de  Wolftbui 
to  him ;  and  Edgar  played  his  part  so  admirably  with  the  Geoenli 
that,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour's  conversation,  the  worthy  man's  gtod 
will  was  as  eifectually  captivated  by  him,  as  his  wife's  had  alreuiT 
been  ;  and  when  the  company  were  about  to  disperse,  he  not  onlyei- 
jiressed  a  hope  that  the  Baron  de  Wolfsburg  would  aiford  MadaBi 
Vun  Linsdorf  and  himself  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  his  acqoaii- 
tance  during  the  few  days  they  were  to  pass  at  M  ,  but  extended 
the  invitation  to  the  Chateau  of  Linsdorf,  whither  they  were  aboatti 
proceed,  and  where  he  could  promise  him  some  excellent  hunting. 

And  Matilda,  as  she  took  her  husband's  arm  to  depart,  held  out  lier  < 
hand  to  Edgar,  and  with  charming  frankness  reiterated  the  invitatiit  ^ 


Madame  Von  Linsdorf  was  seated  at  an  open  window  on  the  fbllav- 
ing  morning,  listening  to  the  military  bands  of  the  several  regimenti 
that  were  marching  pa&t  to  go  to  mid-day  parade,  when  the  door  wn 
thrown  open,  and  a  servant  announced  Monsieur  de  Launav. 

"  Gustave  1"  —  '*  Matilda  I"  —  "  My  more  than  brother!  "— «  My 
sister-friend  1 "   was  all  that  was  uttered  as  they  threw  themaelfei  ' 
into  each  other's  arms,  and  wept  with  joy  at  meeting. 

Then,  when  the  first  delightful  agitation  had  subsided,  followed  OM 
of  those  delicious  conversations  when  heart  speaks  to  heart* — wheiif  in 
the  effusion  of  tender  friendship,  every  feeling  is  unveiled  withoit 
constraint.  On  one  side  it  was  the  recital  of  the  busy,  active,  realitiei 
of  life  ;  on  the  other,the  history  of  a  quiet  and  lonely  existence  wbeifi 
thoughts  are  substituted  for  passions,  and  sensations  assume  the  pUtt 
of  events.  In  half  an  hour  Matilda  knew  all  that  Gustave  had  doie 
since  they  parted  ;  and  Gustave  had  obtained  a  clear  insight  into  tk 
mind  of  the  interesting  young  creature,  whose  four  years'  aojoun  n 
the  wilds  of  Courland  had  transformed  the  gentle,  timid,  reserved  gA 
of  sixteen,  into  a  frank,  courageous,  and  independent  spirited  womtfof 
twenty, — one  who,  in  the  internal  contemplations  engendered  by  soli- 
tude, hud  learned  to  analyse  all  her  own  sensations,  and  had  arrived  it 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  every  thing  connected  with  herself— except 
her  heart ! 

Gustave  soon  saw  that  this  superb  pupil  of  nature  was  no  longer  the 
Matilda  he  had  formerly  known  ;  he  felt  how  fatal  her  complete  ignor- 
ance of  mankind  and  the  world  might  become  to  a  being  so  superior  ii 
a  purely  philosophical  point  of  view.  He  felt,  too,  that  in  the  mif- 
nificent  harmony   of   that    gifted   nature,   one   chord    had    not  yet 
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▼ibrated  —  that  in  the  moral  devflopeineiU  nf  that  ardent,  poetic, 
■mi  entbasia&tic  woman,  love  had  hud  uo  part  i  He  took  ber 
ksnii,  and,  looking  steadily  at  her,  said,  with  an  an  accent  of  tender 
aollcfittidc, 

**  Are  you  happy,  Matilda  ?  " 

**  That  is  a  question  which  a  married  wciman  never  asks  herself/* 

"Matilda,"  be  persisted,  lowering  bi(i  voice,  and  wringing  ber  band, 
"answer  me  candidly, — do  yuu  Inve  your  husband?  " 

She  cast  down  her  eyes  ;  a  mrtmentijry  silence  ensued  ;  then  bend- 
tag  upon  her  friend  a  look  full  of  noble  pride,  "  Do  you  tiuppr»8e," 
the  a«ked,  "  that  in  «»rder  to  be  happy  >)nd  to  rem»iin  faithful  to 
her  duties,  it  la  necessary  ibat  a  womiin  should  be  hi  love  with  ber 
hfuband  ^  " 

•*  When  a  woman  is  only  nventy,  and  possesses  the  romiintic  iJii- 
Hgination  you  have  created  for  yourself,  I  thtnk  it  would  be  as  well 
ttiflt  ber  hciirt  were  occupied/' 

"  You  think  it,  then,  impoKsible  to  live  without  hoef" 

"It  is  a  destiny  from  which  few  women  c^n  escape  I " 

**  /  believe  that  examples  of  the  contrary  are  less  rare  than  you 
ilBag;tne*  Aa  for  myself/'  ^be  continued,  with  warmth,  *'  putting  my 
potiiion  :«s  a  married  woman  out  of  the  question,  I  never  would  sub^ 
nit  to  so  inexorable  a  despotiiiin/' 

"  Matilda,  you  speak  of  love  like  a  child.  You  cannot  be  ignorant 
•f  roor  own  beauty  and  fascinations;  hut  it  ia  neither  vanity  nor 
eBi|oetry  that  will  prove  dangerous  to  you — it  is  your  inexperience. 
Yn»a  know  not  the  snares  thut  will  be  laid  for  you,  the  enemies  you 
urill  have  to  combat,  without  knowing  them  to  he  Kucb,  and  against 
wlMKiit  when  at  laKt  you  know  them  for  what  they  are,  you  will  find 
TycvTBelf  powerless  to  struggle !  ** 

••  Se  assured,  my  deor  friend,"  answered   Mudame  Vim  Linsdorf, 
tbAt  a  woman  can  remain  that  which  i*he  n'tU,  When  her  heart  points 

t  whjit  »he  ought  to  fear,  when  she  does  not  attempt  weakly  to 
from  the  danger^  but  on  the  contrary,  looks  it  steadily  in  the  face, 
ttiires  it  from  the  height  of  her  dignity*  arms  herself  with  vir- 
tuous conrti^^,  and  wre*4tlei*  powerfully  with  it, — ah  !  then,  believe 
me,  woman's  nature  h  ennobled  by  such  a  combat i  You  men,  uhoAe 
ntMion  it  h  to  cut  one  another'n  throats  for  a  king^ — a  principle — an 
tdeit — tt-ll  tne,  when  calk-d  upon  to  defend  your  country,  to  Hglit  for 
JWLr  idtanj,  to  shield  your  hearths  and  homes,  step  by  step,  from  the 
■ggreiaiona  of  the  invader,  does  not  your  holy  ardour  inrre»use  a 
bondredfold? — fJo  you  not  feel  that  your  energies  become  8upt»r- 
natiind? — would  you  not  rather  die  a  thmisanil  times  than  yield? 
Wifll,  then,  what  country,  altars^  household  gods,  ure  to  yout  our 
b<io<>ur  i%  to  ys  ;  and  do  you  think  that  we  do  not  know  ho^v  to  pre^ 
9trrc  it  pure  and  intact  at  the  cost  of  our  tenrs,  of  our  blood,  even  «>f 
wmr  very  existence  ?  Ah  !  you  cannot  underatand  the  power  of  that 
VMnaniy  pride  and  9elf-re«pect  which  enables  us  to  nay,  *  I  will  lo<>k 
Upwi  the  fuce  of  heaven  without  a  bht^h  ?  ' " 

"Poor  cfuld  !  "  said  Gustave,  with  a  .sigh*  "To  believe  in  the 
|MMAibiltty  of  playing  with  a  thunderbolt  and  remaining  uuRcuthed  I  ** 

They  conversed  for  a  length  of  time  together  ;  hut,  bound  by  his 
promiMe  to  Kdgarj  Gustave  quitted  Madame  de  Linsdorf  tvithont 
•rquainting  her  with  the  peril  that  menaced  her.  Hut  he  reflected 
with   dreiid  upon  the  change  th.U  held  taken  ]jlace  in  Viet  cWtvvcUt* 
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He  saw  her  full  of  energy,  of  eDthniiasm,  and  of  imagination,  know- 
tug  nutliing  of  the  passions  but  their  names^  or  of  men  bat  what  ihc 
had  read  of  them  in  books.  She  was  entering  into  the  world  with  an 
unlimited  confidence  in  herself,  and  a  faith  proof  against  every  doubt 
in  her  own  strength ;  she  ^vas,  besides,  beautiful— only  twenty  yean 
of  age — and  had  never  hved  her  husband. 

This  conversation  with  her  early  friend  left  Matilda  restless  snd 
pensive ;  for  a  length  of  time  she  remained  plunged  in  a  somhic 
reverie,  unable  either  to  rally  her  spirits  or  to  resume  her  occupatiooi, 
the  observations  of  Oustave  floating  on  her  mind,  producing  a  vagic 
sensation  of  impending  evil,  when  a  servant  entering,  placed  some 
visiting-cards  before  her.  The  first  that  her  eye  glanced  upon  wti 
that  of  the  Baron  Edgar  de  Wolfsberg.  She  had  almost  furgottes 
him,  so  completely  had  the  presence  of  Gustave  absorbed  her ;  but  ww 
as  she  mechanically  took  up  his  card,  she  thought  that  he  might  is 
well  Iiave  asked  to  be  admitted ;  his  visit  would  have  amused  her,  ind 
slie  felt  a  momentary  want  of  something  that  would  carry  her  awir 
from  her  own  thoughts.  Matilda  laid  down  the  card,  and  remembered 
the  VielUcbchen, 

"  It  would  appear  that  he  cares  little  about  it,"  she  murmured  ts 
herself." 

III. 

There  was  a  ball  at  Court  ou  the  following  evening.  The  ap* 
pearance  of  Madame  Von  Lindsdorf  created  the  greatest  sensatiiMi 
there,  and  cverbodv  asked  the  name  of  the  beautiful  stranger  who,  ii 
the  midst  of  the  ill-dressed,  and  for  the  most  part,  ill-made  ladies  of 

IVl ,  looked  like  a  royal  lily  in  a  parterre  of  meaner  flowers.   Jlilaaj 

persons  might  have  thought  her  figure  too  tall,  her  swan-like  throat  too 
long ;  but  there  was  such  un  easy  grace  in  all  her  movements,  sudi 
flexibility  in  her  willowy  form,  that  even  the  most  critical  were 
charmed  into  admiration.  In  truth,  she  was  a  captivating  creature; a 
perfume  of  youth  and  purity  appeared  to  float  round  her,  and  to  cbam 
and  refresh  the  senses  uf  all  who  approached  her ;  when  she  drew  near 
it  w-as  like  opening  the  window  of  a  heated  room  and  inhaling  the 
fresh  breeze  laden  with  the  odours  of  roses  steeped  in  the  dewi  of 
evening. 

For  above  u  quarter  of  an  hour  Matilda  had  been  seated  on  a  sofa 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  dancing-room,  her  cheek  resting  upon  ber 
hand,  and  her  large,  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  vacancy.  Heaven  only 
knows  what  she  was  thinking  of,  but  at  that  moment  she  looked  m 
ineflfably  beautiful,  there  was  something  so  dreamy,  so  mystic,  so  intel- 
lectual in  her  countenance,  that  she  might  have  been  taken  for  the 
shade  of  Egeria  seated  amidst  the  ruins  of  her  grotto.  And  thus  ahe 
sat  motionless,  when  suddenly  a  hand  was  laid  upon  the  back  of  the 
sofa,  and  a  low,  sweet  voice  whispered,  *'  Guten  tag,  Vielliebchen! " 

Taken  by  surprise,  she  lost  her  self-command,  and  started  from  hei 
seat  like  a  frightened  fawn ;  then,  abashed  at  the  emotion  she  had 
betrayed,  and  blushing  up  to  her  temples, — "  You  have  won,  it," 
she  suid. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  the  effect  those  few  words, » 
simple  in  themselves,  produced  u[>on  her ;  she  neither  understood,  nor, 
what  is  more,  sought  to  fathom  her  feelings. 
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And  wbat  Am  I  to  give  you  for  your   Pleiliebchen 

*T  A  few  mometits'  conversation. 

•*  J  shall  entreat  of  you  to  grant  me  four  waltzes  at  least," 

With  a  look  of  cbaroimg  simplicity  Matilda  answered,  *'  It  is  so 

AiO|^  since  I  waltzed  that  I  am  almost  fearful  of  having  forgotten  how 

(<!    tlien  the  crowd — the  orchestra — have  already  made  me  giddy; 

i^  seclusion  from  the  world  renders  one  so  timid  \ — and  if  you  only 

jr    " 

Bex  ^  before  abe  bad  proceeded  thus  far  in  her  excuse,  Edgar's  arm 
passed   round  her   jilender  waist,  and  she  found   herself  in   the 
«f  the  dancers.     Her  first  steps  were  timid  and  uncertain,  but, 
u\  the  extreme  skill  of  her  partner,  before  they  had  made  the 
.  if  the  ball-room,  Matilda  surpassed  every  other  waltzer  in  the 

j-**^-<t^      ^j   vapoury   lightness  oi   her  movements.     Animated  by  the 
I^\^^^tiblt*  charm  of  Strauss's  music,  her  naturally  p*ile  cheeks  glowed 
excitement,  her  dark  eyes  flashed  with  unwonted  firea;  never 
^  had  nhe  appeared  so  dazzlingly  beautiful.     Every  eye  was  fixed 
r.  and  murmurs  of  admiration  reached  her  from  all  sides.     In 
T  AicatioQ  of  her  complete  success — and  it  was  her  first  success 

tilda   secretly,    in    her   own    mind,    thanked    Edgar  for    her 
I  :ind  the  gratification  she  bad  derived  from  it. 
^1  ^uwanls  the  close  of  the  ball,  the  Baron  de  Wolfsberg  approached 
^*   '*lilda,  and  asked  at  what  hour  she  proposed  starting  on  the  following 
^^  for  Linsdorf. 

_    *•  UiM»\  heavens  \  *'  she  exclaimed,  "  I   had  forgotten  that  we  were 
rel- 
it is  not  likely  that  I  should  forget  it/'  replied  Edgar,  "  for 
Von  Linsdurf  has  had  the  goodness  to  invite  me  there,  and  I 
,e  the  honour  of  accompanying  you  thither  to-morrow." 
.     At  that  moment  the  General  came  in  quest  of  bis  wife  to  take  her 
'mne. 
•*  Y'^ou  will  not  fail  to  be  \vitb  us  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  moniing, 
>»^,»  A.,ur  Baron,"  he  said,  shaking  hands  with  Edgar.     "  We  shall  let 
Von   Linsdorf  have  the  carriage   to   herself,  and  you  and  I 
e  the  journey  on  horseback.     That  young  man  pleases  me 
y,"  be  remarked  to  his  wife,  aa  they  descended  the  staircase. 
*i)».  what  a  charming  ball  1  what    a  delightful  Jtlf  !  "  exclaimed 
^luislda,  springing  into  the  carriage. 


I 


IV. 


'^  AfWr  all,  Edgar  de  Wolfsberg  was  not  quite  8o  bad  as  be  made 
^Hiiafelf  appear.  When  he  did  wrong,  it  was  less  from  calculation,  or 
%lie  pleftKure  of  viulating  propriety,  than  from  thoughtlessness  and  the 
^  *  t  of  doubting  in  the  existence  of  virtue.  Noble  in  blood,  beauti- 
11  mrmun,  pruud  as  the  first  fallen  angel,  brave  as  a  lion,  and  an 
tjfiLCtrr  Wfore  he  was  sixteen,  Edgar  no  sooner  took  his  place  in  society 
be  beheld  all  the  women  of  the  Grand  Duchy  disputing  the  con- 
of  htM  heart  j  and  thanks  to  their  advances,  which  soun  eon-» 
him  into  a  young  Uichelieu,  he  finished  by  believing  that  if 
c  fi»rmer  periiid  female  virtue  had  existed,  it  had,  for  the  tii»' 
ImpIsiI^  gone  out  of  fashion.  His  greatest  mii»fortune  was  having  \h 
Inrfi  ia  a  German  Duchy  instead  of  one  of  the  great  European  capit 
lo  Pari»  fkr  In  London  he  would  bjive  been  quite  another  ma^n. 
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noble  intellectual  faculties,  smothered  in  the  narrow  sphere  in  which 
he  moved,  would  have  there  developed  themselra;  his  ambition  would 
have  taken  a  nobler  flight  than  mere  »ucc6s  de  sociele  ;  and  his  youthful 
follies  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  or  at  least  not  have  drawn  upon  him 
the  unenviable  notoriety  he  enjoyed.  In  short,  in  an  enlarged  sphere 
of  society,  he  would  have  found  his  own  level ;  a  perpetual  cunuet 
with  superior  minds  would  have  formed,  enlarged,  and  perfected  hii 
own  ;  and  instead  of  being  merely  a  reckless  man  of  pleasure  he  wmld 
have  certainly  become  a  distinguished,  perhaps  even  a  remarkable, 
character. 

Like  the  generality  uf  his  sex,  Edgar  possessed  two  descriptioni  of 
honour  entirely  differing  from  each  other.  In  the  ordinary  acoeptatioi 
uf  the  term,  he  was  the  most  punctiliously  honourable  man  in  tht 
world ;  that  is  to  Kay,  he  would  have  allowed  himself  to  be  burned 
alive  rather  than  to  have  broken  his  word  ;  and  the  must  trifling  infirae- 
tion  uf  the  courtesies  uf  society  would  have  been  suflicient  to  make  fain 
call  out  the  cunceived  uffender.  But  whoever  would  have  tried  to  per- 
suade him  that  there  could  be  either  shame  in  compromising  a  woman, 
dishoniiur  in  deceiving  her,  ur  cowardice  in  abaud<ming  her,  would  hafe 
found  him  deaf  to  their  reasoning.  Therefore  when,  without  knowing 
anything  about  Madame  Von  Liusdurf,  he  made  his  bet  with  Munsieir 
de  Launay,  it  never  entered  into  his  head  that  there  could  be  infamy  ii 
thus  coldly  triHing  with  the  reputation,  the  happiness,  and  the  future 
well-being  of  one  who  wiis  perfectly  indifferent  to  him  ; .  or  rather  bedid 
not  seriously  think  that  a  woman's  happiness  could  depend  upon  whit 
he  termed  a  childish  cunsideratiun.  Unfurtunately  his  ex{>erience  d 
the  sex  had  been  such  as  to  lead  to  his  utter  disbelief  in  their  tears 
or  their  principles.  When,  therefore,  he  undertook  the  conquest  rf 
iVIatilda,  he  thought  only  of  gratifying  his  vanity,  and  not  of  loving 
her.  The  second  time  they  met,  her  exquisite  beauty  made  a  deep 
impression  u|Kin  him ;  the  impuLse  of  passion  was  aroused,  but  witn 
it  came  amaher  feeling  which  he  did  not  exactly  comprehend— a 
sort  of  involuntary  respect  inspired  by  the  angelic  purity  and  \ar 
pretending  dignity  of  Matilda.  And  on  quitting  the  Princess's  ball 
£dgar  said  to  himself,  "  I  might  after  all  love  that  woman  !  Well 
so  much  the  better  for  her  !  In  that  case  I  will  fight  with  De  Launay, 
and  he  shall  believe  that  I  have  not  succeeded,  and — and,  perhajts,  our 
loves  may  last  six  weeks  instead  of  three!" 

Owing  to  the  very  short  time  passed  by  General  and  Madame  Vob 

Linsdorf  at  M ,  and  the  limited  number  of  their  acquaintance  there, 

nothing  prejudicial  to  Edgar's  character  had  reached  their  ears.  In- 
sinuating and  deep  as  the  Serpent  of  Holy  Writ,  and,  Proteus-like,  able 
to  assume  the  form  and  colour  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  he  bad  at 
once  succeeded  in  .captivating  the  General ;  and  it  was  under  these 
advantiigeous  circumstances  that  he  became  his  inmate  at  Schlossi 
Linsdurf. 

The  life  led  there  by  Matilda  was  precisely  that  best  adapted  to 
miike  her  fall  into  the  snare  prepared  fur  her  by  £dgar.  Left  entirely 
at  liberty  by  her  husband,  whuse  indulgent  dispo.\ition  led  him  to 
treat  her  like  a  child  who  uught  to  be  amused  and  com|)ensated  fur 
the  long  period  she  had  passed  in  utter  solitude  in  Courland,  and  who 
never  dreamed  of  the  danger  that  cuuld  arise  tuber  from  this  intimacy 
and  domestication  with  a  yuung  man  like  Edgar,  she  passed  the 
greater   part  of  every    day    ttle-diele   with    their  guest;  while  the 
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cougT«ittilat^d  hiuiHtlf  upun  having  foutid  so  ugreetiMe  a  cum- 
fur  his  wife,  and  one  vvhu  at  the  sume  time  could  |ilay  at 
hf  hunt,  and  smoke  with  himself. 
for  Mrttildu,  her  happiness  was  complete;  and  without  knowing 
heoce  proceeded  the  sunshine  uf  the  heart  which  suddenly 
d  to  have  shed  its  magic  hue*  over  her  existence,  ht  r  imvard  con- 
iment  betrayed  itself  in  every  gesture — in  her  look,  her  voice,  her 
!  While  the  General  busied  himself  in  ull  those  indispensable  occu- 
of  a  landowner  who  has  been  absent  for  years  from  his  estate, 
wife  and  Edgar  made  long  excursions  on  horseback  in  the  environs, 
d  v^iiited  every  site  worthy  of  remark ;  at  other  times  ihey  would 
muider  through  the  roads  of  Linsdorfj,  and  while  Edgar  paused  to 
sketch  9ume  picturesque  ruin^  Matildai  seated  amidst  the  fuUen  stones, 
^wotild  recite  the  verses  of  her  favourite  poets,  or  sing  snme  fragment 
an  Italian  melody  in  her  thrilling  conlratto  tones.  She  had  dis- 
io  the  villa}2;e  a  young  boy  who  played  waltzes  admirably  on  the 
And  she  made  him  come  every  evening  to  the  castle,  in  order 
tlut  iJie  might  practise  waltzing  with  Edgar,  to  the  great  amtii^ement 
«f  Ui<*  General,  who  looked  on  and  beat  time  while  they  whirled  round 
tlie  great  hall,  causing  the  armour  with  which  it  was  decorated  to 
«iitle  against  the  walls,  Wolfsburg,  who  was  a  fir*t*rate  artist,  pro- 
posed painting  a  portrait  of  Madame  Von  Linsdorf ;  she  at  tirst 
i?efubedj  but  persuaded  by  the  wishes  of  her  husband,  who  remarked 
«  fall-length  picture  of  her  would  be  a  charming  addiiiun  to  the 
t  drawing-room,  she  yielded,  and  converted  one  of  the  upper 
bera  into  a  stttdiOf  where  she  daily  gave  her  guest  a  sitting. 
'athing  could  be  more  innocent  than  ull  this;  everybudv  appeared 
J  and  amused,  and  Matilda  could  conceive  no  state  of  LXi»tence 
M»  delightful.  Insensibly  »he  associated  Edgar  with  alt  her 
projects,  never  dreaming  of  the  necessity  of  a  separation,  or 
g  any  peril  to  her  repose  in  &ucli  an  intimacy.  Like  a  slee|i« 
er,  she  fearlesslvi  because  unconsciously,  trod  upon  the  edge  of  a 
pice;  and  had  ajiy  judicious  friend  endeavoured  to  enlighten  her 
tbe  real  «Cftte  of  her  heart,  she  would  con5dentty  have  re[}tied 
a  woman  is  never  so  little  in  danger  of  falling  in  love  with  a  man 
ben  she  is  enjoying  his  friendi*hip.  Sweet  sophist ! 
hojs  matters  stood,  and  Edgar  had  been  for  eight  days  an  inmate 
iosdorf  when  it  came  into  his  head  that  in  the  interest  of  his 
t,  it  might  he  as  well  to  disturb  a  calm  and  serenity  which,  if 
nged»  Uiight  baflle  his  intentions.  One  morning,  therefore,  at 
fast,  he  announced  bin  intention  uf  reluming  to  M-  where 

nt-m  required  his  presence.     Matilda  was  stunned  by  his  words, 
for  the  moment  was  conscious  only  of  one  feeling — a  firm  deter- 
itiou  to  resist  his  intentions, — ^she  exclaimed  against  this  sudden 
ion,  pouted,  grew  angry,  and  enlisted  the  General  in  her  caus«, 
^wbo,  after  having  exhausted  all  his  powers  of  persuasion,  remarked  to 
[^i»  wife  that  as  there  were  doubtless  powerful  motives  that  rendered 
le  fi^ftr^n's  departure  obligatury,  it  would  be  uufair  in  them  longer  to 
tjiem* 
You  take  the  thing  very  lightly,  my  dear  General,"  said  Matildftj 
(king;  **  but  what  will  become  of  us  when  Monsieur de  Wolfsberff 
lef  who  nill  iielp  you  to  kill  yi»nr  hares  and  roehuckb?   who  will 
[tx  and  ride   with   mc  ?  and   how  is  my  picture  to  be   Untshed?" 
rising  from  the  table  and  drawing  herself  up  to  the  full  Uei^lvV  o£ 
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her  lofty  stature,  the  looked  down  upon  Edgar,  who  was  qau 
smoking  his  eigar  seated  by  the  General,  and  said  to  him  in  a  toiu 
mock  solemnity : — "  Listen,  Baron  Edgar  de  Wolfsberg !  if  yoa  p 
sist  in  leaving  us,  I  herewith  declare  war  unto  death  agaioit  ji 
therefore,  reflect ! "     And  she  quitted  the  room. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  Edgar  found  himself  once  more  alone  w 
her,  she  turned  her  back  upon  him,  feigning  to  treat  him  vith  i 
most  hauf^hty  disdain.  "  Will  you  not  be  friends  with  me!" 
asked,  laughing.  Madame  Von  Linsdorf  turned  an  angry  glance  iq 
him.  "  No,  I  will  not  be  friends  with  you  J "  Then  perceiriog 
air  of  astonishment,  she  continued :  "  I  am  as  gentle  as  an  u 
when  people  do  what  I  like:  but  mark  me.  Baron,  when  thef  da 
do  everything  that  I  wish,  I  become  cross,  obstinate,  and  iwn 
unforgiving.  As  I  am,  besides,  very  candid,  I  will  frankly  owi 
you  that  it  is  because  I  detest  you  that  I  will  not  make  friends  \ 
you." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  madam,"  replied  Edgar,  pretending  to 
what  she  had  said  seriounly,  "  for  I  had  formed  quite  another  id 
your  character."  And  bowing  profoundly,  he  turned  to  lean 
room. 

This  was  quite  sufficient  to  confuse  Matilda,  and  make  her : 
the  angry  part  she  had  assumed. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  in  a  gentler  voice,  and  intercepting  him, 
must  not  be  offended." 

Ed^ar  gravely  protested  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  so. 

**  You  are  determined  then,"  she  resumed,  *'  to  make  me  ow 
I  am  in  the  wrong  ?  Well,  then,  let  us  be  friends  again !  ] 
who  now  ask  it  of  you." 

Had  Edgar  been  less  of  a  roue,  he  would  have  sought  to  liav 
verted  this  reconciliation  into  an  opening  for  something  more  t4 
but  he  saw  that  the  moment  for  a  declaration  had  not  yet  arrive 
thut  there  was  too  much  open-heartedness  in  Matilda's  denii 
towards  him,  for  him  yet  to  risk  anything  of  the  kind.  The: 
with  the  coldest  gallantry  he  raised  to  his  lips  the  little  whiti 
she  extended  to  him. 

"  Our  reconciliation  is  complete  !  but,"  she  added,  with  a  su] 
ling  look,  and  an  inflexion  of  voice  full  of  the  most  winning  so 
"  you  will  not  leave  us,  will  you  ?  "  And  seeing  that  he  was  ah 
reply  :  '*  I  will  hear  of  no  excuse  I  I  have  ordered  the  horses 
saddled,  and  you  must  accompany  me  to  see  some  ruins  four  1( 
ofl^,  which  I  only  heard  of  this  morning.  Come,  you  cannot  refu 
this ! " 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  not  leave  you — at  least  not  to-day." 

The  ride  was  delightful,  the  weather  magnificent,  and  ^latild 
chanted  ut  having  vanquished  Edgar's  resistance,  had  never  been 
gay  and  brilliant.  On  returning  from  the  ruins,  the  sky,  whic 
heretofore  been  so  bright  and  limpid,  suddenly  became  dark ; 
black  clouds  overspread  the  horizon,  and  some  large  drops  o: 
began  to  fall.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  storm  burst  forth  in 
violence,  and  JNIatilda,  checking  her  horse,  looked  around  her. 

•*  Do  you  know,  "said  she,  "  that  we  have  lost  our  way,  and 
no  lunger  see  Johann  ?  "    And  so  it  was ;  the  groom,  who  had  hii 
followed  them,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Matilda  on  that  day  rode,  unknown  to  her  husband,  a  youn;; 
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^wimn  bone  which  he  had  just  purchased  from  an  Hungarian  officer 
M-  ;  and  the  groom,  forgetting  that  it  was  not  the  horse  habi- 
'If  ridden  by  his  Lady,  had  neslected  to  put  on  a  snaffle,  so  that  she 
'.^ude  It  with  a  simple  bridle.  Up  to  that  moment,  neither  Edgar  or 
jMielf  had  perceived  that  anything  was  wanting,  for  the  horse  had 
^  all  gentleness ;  but  the  first  clap  of  thunder  made  it  so  iidgetty, 
in  proportion  as  the  storm  increased  he  became  so  violent,  that 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Matilda,  seized  upon  the  bridle,  not- 
her  assurances  that  there  was  no  danger.  Their  road 
ross  a  rustic  bridge,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
of  wood  four  feet  wide,  thrown  across  an  abyss  two  hundred 
deep,  and  protected  by  a  rustic  parapet.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
ilMce,  the  torrent,  swollen  by  the  storm,  mingled  its  hoarse  voice 
the  roar  of  the  thunder,  and  dashed  its  white  foam  upwards  as 
kh  in  defiance. 

iitilda's  admiration  of  this  magnificent  conflict  of  the  elements 
iatermpted  by  Edgar  prudently  suggesting  that  she  should  pass 
the  bridge  on  foot ;  but  she  objected  to  such  a  measure,  declaring 
she  was  too  wet  to  lose  any  time  in  getting  off  her  horse  and 
Btioe  it  again.  Edgar,  therefore,  passed  the  reins  of  his  o^vn  horse 
'his  left  arm,  and  grasping  with  the  same  hand  those  of  Matilda's, 
his  right  hand  he  applied  a  vigorous  stroke  of  his  whip  upon  its 
'les.  In  an  instant  they  found  themselves  upon  the  bridge,  but 
the  struggle  became  fearful.  As  soon  as  the  already  startled 
heard  the  hollow  sound  produced  by  its  hoofs  upon  the  plank, 
'  terror  augmented  to  a  pitch  that  rendered  it  unmanageable.  With 
Jl  kittling  mane,  dilated  nostrils,  and  eyes  flashing  fire,  it  neighed  and 
jdUvered  in  an  agony  of  fear,  and,  exasperated  by  the  lashes  inflicted 

i^  Edgar,  reared  upwards,  so  as  to  remain  standing  upon  its  hind  legs. 
t  the  same  moment  a  loud  cra<!k  was  heard,  and  a  part  of  the  para- 
Mt  broke  down,  and  fell  into  the  gulf.  Wolfsberg  saw  the  danger, 
let  20  the  reins,  and  throwing  his  right  arm  round  Madame  Von  Lins- 
dorf,  lifted  her  from  her  saddle  as  though  she  had  been  a  child,  and 
pboed  her  before  him  almost  upon  his  horse's  neck.  lie  had  scarcely 
lime  to  do  this,  and  to  back  his  own  horse  a  few  paces,  ere  the  bridge, 
already  shaken  to  its  foundation  by  the  last  clap  of  thunder,  gave  way, 
and  fell  into  the  torrent  below,  currying  with  it  Matilda's  frightened 
rteed.  Edgar  heard  a  faint  cry  of  terror,  felt  the  convulsive  shivering 
rf  the  form  he  supported,  and  saw  that  Madame  Von  Linsdurf  had 
Cunted  in  his  anns. 

Seriously  alarmed  for  her,  Wolfsberg  turned  back,  and  clapping 
ipnrs  to  his  horse,  took  the  road  towards  the  forest,  bearing  with  him 
ui  lifeless  burthen.  At  a  turn  in  the  path  he  heard  a  voice  calling 
on  him  to  stop,  and  beheld  Juhann  riding  towards  him  at  full  speed. 
After  having  explained  to  the  latter  the  accident  which  had  befallen 
the  general's  horse,  he  inquired  whether  there  was  any  habitation  near, 
vbiSier  the  Countess  might  be  conveyed,  and  learned  that  the  only 
pkwe  of  shelter  within  reach  was  a  barn.  Wolfsiberg  directed  him  tu 
amdoct  them  thither,  and  having  lifted  Matilda  from  his  horse,  bore 
ler  to  the  shed  alluded  to  by  Johann,  and  immediately  despatched  him 
to  the  chateau  for  a  carriage  to  convey  her  home. 

Left  alone  with  Madame  Von  Linsdorf,  Edgar  contemplated  with  a 
«ort  of  terror  the  lifeless  beauty  before  him ;  he  wiped  the  raindrops 
from  her  colourless  face,  wrung  the  lung  tresses  of  black  hair  that  hod 
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escaped  from  beneath  her  hat,  and  fell  in  wet  mawiea  roond  her  neck, 
and  kneeling  on  the  ground  by  her,  raised  her  head  upon  hit  shoulden, 
chafed  her  cold  hands  in  his^  and  vainly  endeavoaring  to  restore  her  to 
animation.  For  more  than  twenty  minutes  his  efforts  were  frnitkBi^ 
but  at  last  Matilda  unclosed  her  eves,  and  evidently  unconscious  tbst 
all  danger  was  over,  clung  convulsively  to  her  preserver,  and  in  sdled 
accents  murmured — "  Save  me,  Edgar,  oh,  save  me ! "  The  tendtr 
familiarity  of  these  words  overcame  Wolfsberg's  previous  caution,  tnd 
addressing  her  by  the  fondest  epithets,  he  burst  into  a  passionate 
avowal  of  the  love  with  which  she  had  inspired  him.  But,  completely 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  her  situation  by  these  words,  Matilda  raised  bcr 
head,  and  seeing  where  she  was,  violently  di^ngaged  herself  ham 
Edgar's  supporting  arms,  and  rushed  towards  the  door.  At  thit 
moment  the  carriage-wheels  were  heard,  and  Madame  Von  Linsdorf, 
without  addressing  a  word  to  Edgar,  sprang  into  the  britchska  thit 
Jobann  had  brought  for  her.  Wolfisberg  followed  on  horseback ;  sad 
no  sooner  had  they  arrived  at  the  chateau,  than  Matilda,  pretcndiog 
indisposition,  retired  to  her  room,  and  did  not  leave  it  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day. 

On  that  night,  Edgar,  who  was  generally  the  la.st  up  in  the  honse^ 
was  accosted  at  the  door  of  his  chamber  by  Matilda's  maid,  who  said 
to  him,  "  Herr  Baron,  the  Countess  bees  that  you  will  be  in  the  studw 
to-morrow  morning  at  six  o'clock."  Edgar  had  seen  through  Matilds'i 
character  too  well  to  anticipate  any  flattering  result  from  this  rendes- 
V0U8.  After  a  sleepless  night,  restless  and  disconcerted,  he  repaired  ts 
the  studio  ten  minutes  before  the  appointed  time,  and  was  absently 
gazing  upon  the  unfinished  portrait,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Ma- 
tilda entered.  She  was  pale  as  death,  and  the  depression  and  ex- 
haustion apparent  in  her  countenance,  showed  that  she  too  had  posted 
a  wakeful  night.  * 

"  You  did  me  the  honour  to  wish  to  see  me  here,"  said  Edgar,  bon^ 
ing  respectfully. 

She  drew  near,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  answered  in  a  loir 
but  firm  voice :  "  Monsieur  de  Wolfsberg,  I  have  a  great  favour  to  8»k 
of  you it  is  that  you  will  immediately  leave  Linsidorf ! " 

The  stroke  was  not  entirely  unexpected ;  but  that  which  astonished 
and  confounded  Edgar  more  than  her  words,  was  the  perfect  calm  and 
self-possession  of  Matilda's  demeanour.  Sorrowful  but  not  agitated, 
it  was  evident  that  the  struggle  was  over,  and  that  nothing  remained 
but  the  depresHion  consequent  upon  a  victory  painfully  achieved  over 
her  own  feelings.  Edgar,  conscious  of  the  danger  of  his  position,  lost 
all  self-command,  and  exclaimed  passionately:  "Leave  you! — wt, 
Matilda,  you  know  not  ivhat  you  ask  of  me, — yesterday  I  might,  in- 
deed, have  gone ;  but  to-day  it  is  no  longer  possible." 

Neither  irritated  nor  softened  by  these  words,  but  with  a  manner  st 
once  gentle  and  determined,  she  replied,  '*  I  know  well  that  I  can 
exact  nothing  of  you,  and  that  I  ought  to  possess  neither  influence  nor 
authority  over  you.  No  tie  exists  between  us  that  can  give  me  a  right 
to  require  your  obedience ;  therefore,  I  do  not  venture  to  impose  a 
command  upon  you, — I  come  to  a.-ik  a  favour.  I  appeal  to  yoor 
generosity  with  full  confidence  in  it. — Go,  I  entreot  of  you  !  " 

'*  Matilda,  tell  me  thot  you  love  me ! "  interrupted  Edgar,  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  and  seizing  her  hand,  which  she  immediately 
withdrew. 
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*'  I  can  never  be  yours,"  was  her  answer. 
'*  Tell  me,  at  least,  that  you  regret  it/'  he  persisted. 
Matilda  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  then  coldly  replied,  "  You 
fvoe  me  to  regret  the  step  I  have  taken — you  teach  me  that  1  have 
keen  too  candid ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  know  not  how  to  feign.  I 
kiUeved  that  you  entertained  for  me  a  disinterested  affection,  a  noble 
mtiment  of  friendship.  I  now  see  that  you  only  sought  for  the 
Uiilgence  of  a  worthless  vanity." 

"  Ah,  Matilda !  what  a  cruel  reproach  have  you  addressed  to  me  !  " 
ht  exclaimed,  in  an  accent  of  the  bitterest  grief. 

**!£  I  have  wounded  you,"  bhe  replied,  "forgive  me;  but  promise 
tint  Tou  will  go.  Monsieur  de  Wolfsberg — Edgar, — I  wish  to  live 
fiw  from  self-reproach ;  help  me  to  live  ivithout  regret." 

"  But,  Matilda,  I  cannot  live  without  seeing,  without  hearing  you  ; 
sj  life  hangs  upon  your  presence.     I  love  you  J " 

"  Oh,  then,  if  indeed  you  love  me,  go  ! " 

There  was  so  much  energy  in  her  voice,  so  much  supplication  in  her 
rtreaming  eyes  as  she  bent  tnem  upon  his,  that  Edgar  saw  that  he  must 
ao  longer  resist  her  commands. 

**  You  shall  be  obeyed,   madam,"   he    said,   after    a   momentary 


When  Edgar  quitted  Schloss  Linsdorf  he  trembled  for  his  bet. 
llatilda's  conduct  surprised  him,  so  totally  did  it  differ  from  all  that 
he  had  hitherto  encountered  in  her  sex.  She  was  the  first  woman  who 
hid  known  how  to  inspire  him  with  esteem  and  respect — the  first  who 
hid  opposed  truth  and  virtue  to  his  libertine  advances.  He  saw 
Ait  she  loved  him,  but  he  saw,  too,  that  to  yield  tu  his  love  would 
be  a  sacrifice  to  which  she  never  would  consent.  That  very  cer- 
titude rendered  a  victory  over  her  scruples  more  than  ever  desirable 
to  him. 

As  for  Matilda,  she  never  ceased  to  think  of  Edgar  after  his  de- 
ptrture.  Everything  that  surrounded  her  recalled  him  to  her  memory; 
ind,  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  she  dwelt  upon  the  recollection  of  all 
that  had  passed  during  his  sojourn  at  Linsdorf,  contrasting  that  happy 
period  with  the  blank  gloom  that  had  succeeded,  until  she  at  last 
wgan  to  reproach  herself  for  a  cowardly  weakness  in  having  driven 
Urn  from  her  presence.  *'  Surely,"  she  thought,  "  I  might  have 
brought  him  to  feel  for  me  the  pure  and  exalted  friendship  which  I 
ibsll  ever  preserve  for  him." 

But  if  anything  could  have  enlightened  her  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
ber  sentiment  for  Wolfsberg,  it  would  have  been  the  following  inci- 
dent ; — One  day  as  she  was  stretched  upon  the  sofa  in  her  dressing- 
itKnn,  her  eyes  mechanically  followed  the  movements  of  her  maid,  who 
vas  taking  from  a  large  case  some  of  the  evening-dresses  that  she  had 

brought  from  M .     In  shaking  and  refolding  one  of  those  dresses 

(it  was  the  one  Matilda  had  worn  at  the  Princess  of  D 's  dinner), 

mnething  hard  fell  from  it  upon  the  floor,  and  a  ray  of  sunshine 
piercing  Uirough  the  closed  jalousie,  gilded  a  small  object  not  larger 
than  a  nutshelL  Matilda  sprang  from  the  sofa,  ran  to  the  spot  where 
it  lay.  and  picking  it  up  ha&tily,  hid  it  in  her  b<»om ;  then  rushed  from 
the  room  before  her  maid  had  time  to  perceive  that  her.  face  waa 
flushed  with  emotion  and  her  heart  beating  violently.     Madame  Von 
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Linsdorf  traversed  the  garden^  and  penetrating  into  one  of  the  shady 
alleys  beyond^  sank  trembling  and  breathless  upon  a  rostic  bench ; 
then,  after  casting  a  timid  glance  aronnd,  she  drew  from  her  bosiD 
one  of  the  kernels  of  a  double  almond,  and  gazing  fondly  upon  it, 
whivspered,  **Gulen  tag,  Vielliebcken." 

What  a  host  of  recollections  did  those  words  recall !  She  thonght 
she  beheld  Edgar  once  more  by  her  side,  and  closing  her  eyes,  £uicied 
she  heard  his  voice  as  on  the  night  of  the  ball.  Long  did  she  renuii 
plunged  in  that  tender  reverie ;  then,  with  a  sigh,  returned  to  s  tenst 
of  her  loneliness. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  Edgar's  departure,  Mstildt 
received  a  note,  which  ran  as  follows  :— 

"  Madame^ 

"  Business   of  importance   requires   my   presence    to-morrow  tt 

V ,  and  as  on  my  way  thither  I  must  inevitubly  pass  before  the 

gates  of  Linsdorf.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  ungrateful  return  for  the 
friendly  hospitality  lavished  upon  me  by  the  General,  were  I  not  to  piy 
him  a  few  minutes'  visit  en  passant,  1  take  the  liberty  of  appri»-ing 
you  of  my  intention,  not  only  that  you  may  be  spared  a  disagreeable 
surprise,  but  because  I  am  anxious  to  explain  to  you  the  motives  thit 
influence  me.  In  presenting  myself  at  Linsdorf,  I  do  not  meditates 
violation  of  your  wishes,  but  merely  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  duties 
of  society. 

''Allow  me,  madame,  to  reiterate  the  expression  of  my  sincere 
respect.  E,  de  W." 

The  General  happened  to  be  absent  with  his  land-steward,  tad 
Matilda  was  therefore  alone  when  Wolfsberg  was  announced.  Their 
conversation  was  forced  and  languid;  on  his  side,  coldly  respectful; 
on  hers,  confused  and  disjointed.  Edgar  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  the 
ill-disguised  agitation  of  Matilda.  After  half  an  hour  passed  in  talk- 
ing of  the  most  insignificant  things,  he  arose  and  took  leave  of  her;  but 
scarcely  had  he  advanced  a  few  steps  towards  the  door  ere  he  stopped, 
and  turning  back,  said  in  a  broken  voice,  "  Madame  Von  Linsdorf,  I 
cannot-  leave  you  thus  !  this  is  perhaps  the  last  time  in  my  life  that  I 
shall  behold  you.  Tell  me,  then,  that  you  forgive  me  for  my  audacity 
the  other  day — tell  me  that  you  have  ceased  to  be  angry  with  me— or 
at  least  that  you  will  cease  to  be  so." 

Matilda  silently  extended  her  cold  and  trembling  hand ;  the  tears 
which  she  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  check,  rolled  down  her  pale 
cheeks  as  she  raised  her  eyes  and  met  his.  "  Matilda !  "  he  exdaimeii, 
passionately  grasping  her  hand  and  pressing  it  to  his  heart,  "  it  is  in 
vain  that  you  would  conceal  it — you  love  me !  " 

She  wept  unrestrainedly,  but  spoke  not,  and  her  silence,  her  deep 
emotion,  were  to  him  more  expressive  than  words  could  have  been. 
Emboldened  by  her  passive  tenderness,  he  no  longer  scrupled  to  address 
her  in  the  language  of  love ;  but,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  it  w« 
love  in  all  its  intensity  and  purity  that  dictated  his  glowing  words, 
and  not  the  vulgar  passion  which  he  had  hitherto  ever  mistaken  for  it; 
while  Matilda,  to  whom  such  language,  such  feelings  as  those  that 
agitated  her,  were  entirely  new,  forgot  in  the  enchantment  oi  the 
moment  that  they  should  never  have  been  listened  to,  never  indulged 
in,  by  tha  wife  of  General  Von  Linsdorf. 

More  than  an  hour  was  passed  by  them  in  those  tender  confidences 
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[i>vr  the  first  avowal  of  mutual  attncUnient,  and  with  t]ie 
kktrf  t»f  the  heart  Matilda  arranged  for  herself  an  imuginary  exis- 
oe*  in  which  Edgar  was  to  be  constantly  near  her,  in  wliicli  their 
IiiaI  affection  wan  to  be  unceasing,  but  in  which^  too,  she  was 
nomam  strictly  faithful  to  her  aiorriage  vows. 

Bd^r  wa«  too  practised  a  deceiver  to  rashly  disturb  tho^e  illuBions ; 
Im9«r  that  the  womtui  who  has  once  allowed  her  mind  to  dwell 
^hoomplacency  upon  a  sentiment  which  &lie  dare  not  avow  to  her 
HU»aM  already  made  a  fatal  step  upon  the  slippery  descent  that 
Bb  diiliimour,  and  that  very  little  more  h  retjuired  to  precipitate 
r  to  the  Ixjltom  ;  and  he  left  her,  secure  that  his  unworthy  triumph 
|imt  hand*  His  love,  however,  was  sutticiently  sincere  to  make  him 
plore  the  bet  into  which  his  vanity  had  led  him,  but  that  vanity 
^  WtiU  too  strong  to  admit  of  his  relinquishing  it.  They  parted, 
I  whtn  he  w»s  gone  it  appeared  to  Matilda  that  the  Hght  uf  the  sun 
I  raAbhed  with  him. 

Bal  irbcQ  he  was  gone  her  better  nngel  returned  to  her*  and  shame 
I  remone  for  the  weakness  that  had  betrayed  her  into  an  avowal  of 
itimeflit*  »o  unhallowed  assailed  her  with  an  figony  of  mind  never 
me  experienced^  and  proportioned  to  the  dreadful  struggle  which 
•k  jiUce  between  her  heart  and  her  reoiion.  She  endeavoured  to 
riere  the  false  step  &he  had  taken,  by  writint^  to  Edgar^  and 
Bilwriog  him  never  again  to  seek  to  see  her  j  she  threw  herself  upon 
inaerotity,  and  trusted  that  it  would  nut  be  in  vain. 
iTaliiiiiiy  alone  was  wanting  to  complete  her  misery*  Matilda  had 
tered  herself  with  imagining  that  Edgar  huflVred  us  much  us  iihe 
from  their  separation,  a  conviction  which  unconsciouKly  brouglit  to 
beart  the  greatest  consolation  of  which  it  was  eu^ceptible.  Her 
(band  was  destined  to  destroy  that  illusion.     The  General,  after  a 

f  days'  absence  at  M ,  returned  suddenly  home  to  apprize  his 

b   tbat  he  should  be  obliged  to  <jtiit  her  again  in  order  to  accompany 

I  Grand  Duke  to  P , 

f  A  propof,  my  dear,"  said  he,  a  few  minutes  before  his  departure — 
am  not  surprised  at  that  devil  of  a  Wolfsberg  being  so  determined 

save  ujs.     I  heard  at  M that  he  is  about  to  make  a  most  advan- 

tona   match  with  a   young  lady,   who  is  not   only  beautiful    and 
hif'han,  but  extremely  rich.     I  saw  him  only  once  while  I  was 
but  be  never  mentioned  a  word  of  the  matter  to  me." 


VI. 

^even  o'clock,  and  all  the  inmates  of  Scloss  Linsdorf, 
were  locked  in  deep  slumber  ;  but,  too  restless  to  retire 
ibe  bad  extinguished  her  lamp,  and  wrapped  in  a  white  muslin 
wn,  with  her  beautiful  dark  tresses  hanging  in  disordered 
over  her  shoulders,  she  seated  herself  at  on  open  window  to 
d  hur  fevered  brow  with  the  fresh  night  breezes.  The  chamber  of 
idame  de  Linsdorf  was  upon  the  ground-floor,  and  opened  into  a 
tutiful  garden,  so  that  she  had  only  one  step  to  make  to  find  herself 
tbe  midst  of  flowers  and  green  turf.  The  night  was  magnificeiit ;  the 
abed  her  pale  light  upon  the  sleeping  blossoms,  and  tipped  with 
fcr  ibe  Aummit«  of  the  forest  trees^  The  time  had  been  when 
lae  gloriuu4  summer  nights  caused  the  soul  of  Matilda  to  thrill  with 
J  eoitacy — when,  penetrated  with  the  luirmony   of  cTeal\0T\,  nIv* 
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ored  in  »il4?nce  the  Supreme  Intelligence  whjcli  liad  fitrmcrl  m  LIr 
world  for  man,  and  her  vague  anpirutionK  ascendt'd  t<n%iirds  tl.^. 
Mnkiiovvn  regions  where  f;incy  revelled  amidst  joy»  t<H»  pure  fur  t,iMK 
Now  those  blessed  reveries  ermld  never  more  return-  The  I'w^wh 
notes  mF  the  nightingale,  the  soft  rnys  of  the  moon,  the  perfumt  «f 
the  *l(j\ver."i,  called  up  one  image  alone — Edgar  I  Since  the  OeoerBTi 
departure  her  heart  had  been  unceasingly  tortured  by  uhai  U  hU 
said  of  Woifsberg.  The  dreadful  idea  thai  he  loved  anothi»r,  thjitbt 
had  been  deceiving  Iter,  katinted  her  like  a  phantom.  She  pictan^ 
him  to  herself  directing  to  her  happy  rival  those  impassioned  Imtkiaod 
words  wliicli  she  had  never  seen  addressed  by  him  to  any  other  tlm 
to  herbelf,  until  the  vision  she  had  conjured  up  became  tt»o  puinfiilft*^ 
endiirnnce.  In  the  jeahms  tumult  of  her  swiul,  her  lute  Ttmonewm 
forgotten — her  love  alone  remembered  I  there  was  but  one  htppiiMii 
upon  earth  for  her — Edgar's  affection:  but  one  tnisfurtune  —  hii 
inditference  1 

"Alas!  alas!  how   wretched    I    am!"  she    exclaimed    a' 
covering  her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  burst  into  a  passion  .;  . 

Madame  de  Li nsdorf  continued  to  weep  bitterly  for  sometime,  i; 
a  deep  sigh  fulling  upon  her  ear  caused  her  to  start  up,  and  in  a  Utia- 
bling  voice  she  exclaimed,  *'  Whc>  is  there  ?  " 

•*  Gtiien  lag^  rieUieltchen,  replied  a  man's  voice;  and  Edg»r— 4f 
he  it  was — appeared  at  the  window.  Her  first  impulse  was  thut<»f  lit 
wildest  joy.  Forgetting  all  else  in  the  happiness  of  iieeing  him,  ik 
stretched  forth  her  hands,  and  in  accents  of  emotion  munntin^: 
"  Edgar,  do  you  still  love  me  ?  " 

"  Wherefore  am  J  here?  "  he  answered. 

"  You  had  not  then  forgotten  me ! "  said  Matilda  ;  *'  what  he  iM 
me  of  you  tliis  day  was  not  true,  then." 

'*  Listen,  Matilda,"  replied  Edgar ;  "  not  only  hare  I  never  !•• 
gotten  you  for  an  instant — not  only  have  I  never  loved  any  one  imt 
you,  htit  now  that  I  know  the  intenMty  of  our  mutual  feeling*,  I 
devote  myself  unreservedly  to  yon  alone.  Do  with  me  what  you  will 
— tell  me  to  do  anything,  everything,  save  to  forget  you  I  " 

Explanations,  vowr*  protest aiions,  followed  on  the  part  of  Edgir; 
the  admission  into  which  I^fulJlda  had  been  weakly  buriied  of  tbt 
jealous  fears  that  tortured  her,  seemed  to  place  her  entirely  in  bii 
power,  but  imprudent  as  she  had  been,  there  was  in  her  a  strength  of 
virtue  which  enabled  her  to  resist  his  pleadings,  and  to  rise  even  abort 
the  reproaches  of  defeated  passion. 

*'  Edgar,"  she  said^  "  you  can  no  longer  doubt  how  dear  you  aitU> 
me — you  know  that  at  this  moment  I  would  give   my  heart's  blood  to 

you — my  hopes  of  earthly   happiness  — /'t'frf///i/«g  except *'    Sl» 

hesitated,  cast  down  her  eyes  and  blushed  ,•  then  resumed  in  a  finnif 
tone :  *•  It  is  because  you  can  no  longer  doubt  of  the  devotion  of  BIT 
heart,  that  in  the  name  of  thtit  devotion  I  ask  a  sacrifice  of  you  nbicu 
will  l»e  shared  in  by  me  (for  henceforward  our  feelings  can  never  be 
separated) — Edgar,  we  must  not  tempt  fate  by  meeting  thus  agoiu.** 

*•  Perhaps  you  will  exact  that  I  ought  to  forget  yon  too  ?  "  Ke  e»- 
eliiimed  bitterly. 

"  Oh.  no,  no — I  exact  of  you  nothing  of  which  I  am  not  capable 
myself.  Love  me,*  for  while  this  heart  beats  I  shall  never  ceftAC  to 
love  you ;  regret  me,  for  my  life  will  be  passed  in  weeping  for  yott; 
but  save  me,  for  I  would  not  forfeit  my  right   to  yonr  esteem  iwl 
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len  sinking  u|Km  lipr  knees,  sbe  caiitiiiiied  with  {rreststihl** 

"  In  the  iiuine  of  honotif  4ind  ^eni^rosityj  I  implore  of  y«u    to 

f  prayer  1     Qo,  if  yuu  would  not  behold   me   expire  at  your 

iberg  raised  her  from  the  ground  with  a  sentiment  of  respect 
m  it  waa  iiiexplicHhle  to  him»  for  he  saw  that  she  was  in  ear* 

id  ail  his  Wtter  feelirjgs  were  eHciled  by  that  eonvictitm. 
ilda!  "  he  excUimed.  while  teara  glistened  in  his  eyes,  "your 
■  is  dearer  to  me  thun  my  mvti — I  obey  you  I  But  before  I 
albr  ever,  give  ine  something  that  hiis  beeu  touched  by  you — 
•a  ribb<»n^-fl  flower  thMt  yoy  have  worn — that  I  may  phiee  it 
heart,  and  feel  that  everything  has  not  been  taken  from  me." 
p  thitt  hiuidkerchief,"  eaid  Matilda;  *' it  is  still  ivet  with  the 
ave  shed  for  you/' 
rvceived  it  from  her  trembliug  hand,  thrust  it  into  his  l>osom» 

buut  daring  to  trust  himself  xvith  a  last  look,  rushed  from  her 

itting  ISf atildn,  Edgar  had  nobly  resolved  to  do  her  justice  ; 
her  »incerely,  hut  he  aduiired  and  reH[tect*Hl  her  even  stiU 
Vanity  and  self-love  no  longer  found  a  phice  in  his  heart, 
br  the  first  time,  wai  abmrbed  by  tiie  mmt  exalted  affection* 

mw  had  he  arrived  at  JVI than  he  hastejied  to  Feli>tadi's 

although  it  was  too  early  to  find  him  riaen. 

C  the  deuce  do  you   come   for   at  this  hour  P  "  inquired  his 

«  me  pen,  ink,  and  pa(>er,  and  get  up  immediately,  for  I  want 
me  ft  i^ervice/* 

t  obeyed,  and  hastily  dressed  himnelf,  while  EdgJir  wrote. 
do  me  the  favour  to  give  this,  yourself,  to  Moubieur  de 
'  Maid  Wolfsberg,  placing  a  letter  in  his  hiiiul. 
und  tcufd  !  who  is  Aloniieur  de  Launuy  ?    Ah  !  I  remember 
rench  ollioer  I     But  surely  the  time  is  not  over  yet  ?  " 
three  wveks  have  expired  to-day." 
have  lost  your  bet,  then  ?  "  and   Fel^tudt  burst  into  a  fit  of 

kilsrity  appeared  to  displease  Edgar,  for,  placing  his  hand  u^xm 
ider  of  fats  friend,   he    baid,  with  grave  neverity,  "  My  dear 
*hme  Are  tome  women  purer  than  refined  gold  !  " 
i  maj  be  possible/'  he  answered,  shaking   his  head,  "  but  I 

tught  I  should  hear  tfou  say  so." 

o'clock  struck  ua  Felntadt  was  ushered  into  De   Lau nay's 

t  and  presented  Edgar's  note  to  him  ;  he  hastily  tore  it  open, 

•load  the  following  tvords : — 

1i8ve  loftt  my  bef,  and  shflU   therefore  expect  to  meet  you  at 
-'Gate  at  nine  oVlock.     I  leave  the  choice  of  weapons  to  you* 

"ElMJAR,    BilllON    1*R  WOLFSBSao/' 

was  nothing  in  this  communication  that  surprised  De  Lacinay. 
the   pr»gition  of  Matilda,  and  perhaps  her  romantic  di8|fu- 
^CAUsed  him  serious  anxiety  on  her  account,  he  had  never 
If  to  imagine  thut  a  woman  tii  her  character  would  have 
f&berg's  letter  wnis  therefore  fully  expected  by  him. 
was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  meelinj^,  Uul  U\^  aAvexwax^ 
jtxv/t,  \j 
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soon  fullowed  him.  The  preliminaries  were  speedily  arranfred.  \\t 
irnnind  measured,  the  piatfiU  loaded,  and  it  fell  to  De  Launay's  lul  to 
tire  tirst.  Edgar,  with  a  cigar,  in  his  mouth,  looked  composedly  at  tbe 
muzzle  of  the  pistol  which  was  levelled  at  him  ten  paces  off.  De 
Lauuay  fired,  aud  missed  him.  Wolfebergs  skill  was  uniTemUj 
known ;  he  never  failed  to  snuff  out  a  caudle  at  fifty  paces  diiUnce; 
therefore  when  he  fired,  and  that  his  ball  merely  graxed  De  LtaoiT'i 
hat«  Felstudt,  vvlio  was  ignorant  of  his  determination  not  to  woood  hii 
adversarvi  looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 

"  It  is  ■  your  turn,  sir,"  said  Wolfsberg,  slightly  bowiog  to  De 
Launay. 

De  Launay  deliberately  took  aim,  and  this  time  with  fatal  efiecL 
Scarcely  had  the  detonation  been  heard,  when  he  beheld  Edp^ 
stretched  upon  the  ground.  He  rushed  forward  and  assisted  in  run| 
him,  but  the  ball  had  entered  Wolfsberg's  heart,  and  he  gave  no  dpi 
of  life. 

You  had  better  get  to  the  frontier  without  loss  of  time,"  sud  tke 
surgeon  ;  **  the  wound  is  a  mortal  one." 

While  assisting  to  unbutton  Edgar's  uniform,  De  Latinay  peroeifei 
something  in  his  bosom  which  he  contrived  to  possess  himself  of  wfafli 
the  wound  w^is  being  examined.  It  was  a  pocket  handkerchief  edged 
with  lace,  in  one  corner  of  which  was  embroidered  the  name  if 
"  Matilda,"  surmounted  by  a  Countess's  coronet. 

It  was  settled  that  Oustave  de  Launay  should  take  his  seoood) 

horse,  and  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  F ,  from  whence  he  eony 

take  post  to  the  frontier :  and  in  ten  minutes  after  the  catastrophe  he 
was  on  the  road  thither.     Schloss  Linsdorf  lay  just  half  way  betveci 

M and  F ;  a  sentiment  of  curiosity  impelled  Gustave  to  seek  u 

interview  with  Matilda  ;  he  wished  to  restore  her  handkerchief  to  her 
and  to  find  out  whether  it  had  fallen  into  Edgar's  possession  hr 
chance,   or   by    some   unworthy  trick.     In   less  than   an   hour  after 

quitting  M ,  he  was  at  Linsdorf  and  in  the  presence  of  his  friend. 

"  Have  you  anv  orders  for  Paris?  "  he  said.  '*  I  shall  be  there  in  t« 
days." 

Then,  after  having  explained  to  Matilda  that  urgent  business  recall- 
ed him   to  France,  Gustave  drew  the  handkerchief  from  his  pocket, 
and  showing  it  to  her  asked,  "  Is  this  handkerchief  yours  ?  " 
Pale  and  trembling  at  the  sight  of  it,  she  answered  that  it  was. 
"  Did  you  give  it  to  any  one  ?  "  he  pursued,  almost  fearing  to  hear 
her  answer. 

Matilda  looked  steadfastly  at  him,  and  an  almost  imperceptible 
"  Yen,"  escaped  from  her  lips. 

De  Launay  placed  the  handkerchief  in  her  hand  without  adding 
another  word.  Madame  Von  Linsdorf  divined  all  that  was  passing  !■ 
his  mind,  but  no  blush  pervaded  her  blanched  cheeks  ;  a  feeling  £ir 
diHTerent  from  that  of  shame  was  freezing  her  heart. 

"  Did  he  give  it  to  you  ?  "  she  asked,  seizing  the  handkerchief. 
"  I  took  it  from  him  !  "  was  the  reply. 

Matilda  started  from  her  chair.  This  answer,  joined  to  the  preci- 
pitate departure  of  Gustave  from  M ,  aroused  a  dreadful  suspicioa 

in  her  mind.  She  unfolded  the  handkerchief,  and  perceivin*;  M^m^ 
spots  of  blood  upon  it,  rushed  towards  De  Launay,  and  grasped  bh 
arm,  while  a  convulsive  tremour  shook  her  whole  frame. 
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pp,"  snid  she,   xvitli  }*lmost  superhuman  cnerp^y,  *'  I  would 

'cm Tt'll  me,  tljen,  thut  you  have  not  killed  bim  !" 

I  saved  your  honour !  "  he  rt']»Iied, 

^  words  Matilda  fell  seiiselens  at  his  feet. 

as  Gustaire  had  pkced  her  in  the  hands  oi  her  womeD,  lie 

hia  horse,  and.  with  feelings  that  can  scarcely  be  described, 

U»  the  frontier. 


»e  General  returned  to  Linsdorf  some  days  afterwards,  he 
c  by  the  melancholy  faces  af  his  servants.     Where  is  the 
**  he  inquired  of  Matilda's  maid.     "  Is  she  ill  ?  ** 
rl — my  poor  lady  ! "  was  all  that  she  could  articulate  in  the 
^sobti* 

ted  and  alarmed,  he  hurried  to  his  wife's  chamber.  Matilda 
1  at  the  open  window  ;  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell 
(T  round  her  head,  and  threw  a  golden  i^leam  over  the  long 
dark  dishevelled  hair  that,  streaming  over  her  shoulden*, 
jt^ound.  Her  back  was  turned  to  her  husband,  who,  as  he 
onounced  her  name  ;  but  receiving  no  answer,  he  drew  near, 
fed  ber  attentively.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  white 
ief  which  nhe  held  in  her  hand,  and  u|>on  which  were  (»er- 
fme  spots  of  blood,  already  dried  and  disculonred.  The 
id  hi»  hand  gently  u]ion  his  wife's  shoulder. 
la,"  ho  ii»<ked,  "do  you  not  know  me?" 
led  round,  and  raising  her  husbnnd's  hand  to  her  Hps,  aaid 
vacant  smile;  **  Gtdcn  iag,  Viflliehchtn  !  " 
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TucRE  1m)  dreams  which  fade  and  perish 

£re  the  momiitf;  li^ht  nppfMir  • 
'There  be  viiion*  which  we  cherish 

Mare  thau  truth  for  many  a  year. 
Such  were  toino  in  days  long  vaiii»h*d. 

By  enammired  fancy  wrought, 
Kre  a  grar^r  windom  baniskrd 

Vou til's  di'ltiKions  from  my  thoughts. 

Up  aiiion^  the  hreezy  mountoins 

All  a  summer's  day  we  strayed, 
Where  a  tlvoiift.aiid  murmuring  fonntains 

Scattered  coohiesv  thrcrugh  tlie  glade. 
Wtte  ih  me  for  vour»  there  plif^hted 

'Neaih  the  anciein  rhestnut  treest 
Word*  of  love  for  ever  »light«d, 

Hopes  more  fleeting  than  the  breeze. 

Vet,  as  meintTrv  fain  will  wander 

B»ick  along  the  path  iif  year*. 
Still  the  fairy  sweue  I  ponder^ 

Findini?  sMreeinens  e'en  tn  tears. 
In  her  magic  iflasn  hi'holding 

^till  [  loiik,  and  love  again; 
Truly  there  is  no  withholding 

|j«»ve  once  given,  thongh  given  in  vain. 


C.  ft.  tt. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

A  Lady*8  Letter. — Matrimonial  movements,  in  effecting  which  the  Priett  tofm 
up  a  Trump. — Mr.  Raffertv,  the  Younger,  prepares  to  start  for  the  Motet 
Babylon. — He  receives  excellent  advice,  and  departs  under  a  shower  of  brogoei 
and  blessings. 

Without  delay,  we  will  give  the  fair  one's  epistle  as  indited, 
with  the  running  commentary  that  accompanied  each  paragraph,  as 
Father  Anthony  read  the  same — 

**  Dear  I  might  have  prefixed,  had  not  maiden  delicacy  forbade  iL" 

"  That 's  a  beautiful  beginning  any  how/'  said  Mr.  iCafferty. 

*'  A  brief  explanation  of  the  motives  which  have  influenced  mif  am* 
duct  will  best  extenuate  it,  should  that  be  necessary." 

**  That 's  coming  to  business.  Father  Anthony,  without  any  rig- 
marole." 

"  The  absence  of  my  behved  father — " 

«  So— she  has  a  father." 

"  And,  Mr.  RaiTerty,  did  ye  ever  know  any  Christian  woman  that 
wanted  one?"  said  the  priest.  "Can't  ye  keep  listening,  like  a 
dacent  Catholic,  till  I  have  finished.  Where  the  divil — God  pardon 
us  !— .did  I  lave  off?  " 

"At  *a  beloved  father/"  said  the  Lord  of  Castle  RafTerty, 
"like  a  corrected  school- boy,  who  has  been  flagellated  for  a  recent 
bruilleric** 

"  The  absence  of  my  beloved  father,  who  has  been  obliged  to  visit  his 
West  India  estates,  to  nominate  a  new  agent,  the  last  having  broken 
trust  and — " 

"  Go  on,  Anthony ;  but  first  let  me  make  a  tumbler  for  you  and 
another  for  myself,  and  if  there's  murder  in  the  next  page  I'll  not 
trouble  ye  with  a  pig's  whisper." 

In  "  Hamlet "  the  player  queen  promises  too  much,  and  m  did 
the  proprietor  of  Castle  Rafferty. 

"  Confided  to  the  custody  of  a  treacherous  guardian  by  my  idolvud 
and  absent  parent,  the  trust  has  been  grossly  violated — " 

*'Och!  murder!"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman;  "the  creature 
has  got  a  blast." 

"  Upon  my  conscience  !  "  and  the  churchman  laid  down  the  letter 
in  alarm,  "  I'm  sorely  apprehensive  that  she's  a  little  damaged  in 
her  reputation.  But  stop  till  we  know  the  worst,"  and  he  read  on 
accordingly. 

"  This  fiend  in  human  form,  to  whom  a  too-confiding  father  tkv 
unhappily  entrusted  me— in  his  c^es  the  most  precious  charge  on  earth, 
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r  clast'letuier  in  a  ConvetUicle,  and  wants  to  marry  me  to  a  preacher ^ 
&nd  of  the  left  eye,  and  ugly  as  original  sin — and  also  make  over 
n/  paHry  pociet-money-^Jive  poor  thousands  in  the  Four  per  Cents., 
•40  endow  a  chapel,  and  export  to  New  Zealand  a  cargo  of  Watts' 
iyrnnsJ' 

The  priest  laid  down  the  letter  and  elevated  his  tyes  to  the  ceil- 
Dg,  while  my  father  swore  roundly  (and  Father  Anthony  did  not 
cbuke  the  outburst ),  that  the  guardian  aforesaid  should  be  hanged 
-and  also,  that  the  one-eyed  abuser  of  his  satanic  majesty,  namely, 
he  preacher — should  be  committed,  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  to 
Jbe  house  of  correction. 

The  remainder  of  the  lady's  letter  can  be  easily  compressed.  To 
Dick's  proposal  she  answered  '<  Done !  "  She  had  two  protectors, 
BOW, — ^her  father,  engaged  at  present  in  rummaging  for  gold-dust; 
ad  her  lover,  awaitine  her  decision  with  the  painful  anxiety  of  a 
nlprit  who  pleads  guilty,  as  he  eyes  any  suspicious  movement  of 
tke  judge's  finger  towards  the  cushion  before  him,  underneath  which, 
at  he  knows  from  Old  Bailev  experience,  the  black  cap  is  generally 
deposited.  Amelia  waived  idle  ceremony,  and  came  like  a  brick  to 
the  scratch.  Bred  an  orthodox  episcopalian,  she  was  ready  to  re- 
BOQDoe  methodism,  and  all  that  aided  and  abetted  it.  Connemara  was 
BCtrer  than  California.  The  sooner  she  was  in  security  the  better 
—and  the  trifle  in  the  Four  per  Cents. — her  hand  and  person  in- 
doded— like  a  note  payable  on  demand,  were  ready  for  Mr.  Raf- 
fcrty  for  claiming  of  them. 

"  The  sooner  Dick  starts  the  belter,"  said  the  priest.  '« I  '11  take 
the  bull  by  the  horn,  and  see  if  I  can't  knock  the  fear  of  God  into 
the  heart  of  that  miserable  old  malefactor,  that,  to  your  disgrace,  is 
but  four  akin.  Think  of  him,  the  antiquated  sinner,  offering  a 
light  shilling  only  last  week,  to  take  his  own  Cousin  German,  by  the 
Brother's  side,  out  of  purgatory^-and  he,  as  the  ould  villin  knew  well 
the  loosest  lad  that  ever  the  parish  produced.  But  I  '11  not  part 
him  chape,  and  if  the  ould  lady  will  get  Dick's  linen  put  together, 
Mwl  you  will  drink  asy,  and  comfort  yourself  with  an  air  upon  the 
pipes,  I  '11  do  my  best,  and  see  if  the  Virgin — glory  to  her  for  a  real 
gentlewoman*! — won't  stick  to  us,  as  she  has  done,  at  many  a  stiff 
liinch  before." 

It  was  late  the  next  day  before  his  reverence  returned,  for  he  had 
lost  the  best  end  of  the  preceding  evening,  before  he  could  bring  the 
niser  to  the  point.  But  he  did  succeed.  The  skintlint  forked  out 
thirty  pounds— but  the  gompeeinehe  exacted  was  known  only  to  him- 
lelf  snd  to  the  loan  contractor.  The  old  gentleman  was  to  pass  his 
Bote ;  the  priest  agreed  to  be  security  ;  and  as  many  of  the  tenants 
vere  to  join  the  twain,  as  could  find  room  for  a  name  or  their  X 
upon  the  back  of  the  bill. 

In  three  days,  Dick  was  ready  for  the  road,  and  set  out  by  times, 
to  catch  the  coach  at  Cloghnageerah.  Prayers  were  offered  for  him 
n  the  chapel  after  second  mass;  and  as  he  trotted  towards  the 
MMch-road,  there  wasn't  an  old  shoe  within  the  parish  that  was  not 
lelted  after  him  for  luck.  The  priest  undertook  to  see  him  off,  for, 
he  old  gentleman  being  a  quarter  behind-hand  with  the  hush- 
loney,  was  mortally  afraid  to  meet  the  sheriff,  and  kept  snug  and 
rarm  in  the  house. 

**  Dick  avour  neeine /  "  said  Father  Anthony,  *'  fortune's  betot^'j^ 
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like  a  wbeel-barrow — and  the  ball  is  at  yeV  toe,  if  you  can  but 
manage  to  give  it  the  right  kick.  When  ye  arrive  in  foreign  partt 
take  things  fair  and  'asy — and  don't,  at  the  first  word,  off  with  the 
coat  to  every  divel  that  wants  to  fight  ye.  Don't  be  late  out  in  the 
streets  upon  the  batter — nor  ware  ye'r  boots  out  dancin'  at  every 
cake,  or  in  skrimagin  over  the  wide  world  after  every  woon 
ye  run  against,  because  she  wears  a  fliskmahoy  ribbon  in  her  bon- 
net and  has  jimkin  bobs  in  her  ears,  that  are,  may  be,  only  ^ 
after  all.  Don't,  when  ye'r  in  for  a  heavy  drink,  sit  with  your  bick 
to  the  fire ;  and  keep  two  things  close  shut — your  pocket  and  yov 
mouth.  Write  down  all  that  happens  ye,  and  ye  can  now  andthn 
get  a  frank,  or  send  it  by  some  friendly  boy  who  has  been  in  Loo- 
don  for  a  8))ree,  or  out  of  the  way  of  trouble  for  being  over  dnlto 
a  neighbour's  daughter,  and  is  waitin'  till  he  hears  from  home  thtf 
the  match-money  is  made  up.  And  now,  up  with  ye  on  the  roof— 
for  I  see  the  devil,  Phil  Maguire,  has  boulted  his  cropper  it  the 
counter,  and  is  drawin'  his  cuff  across  his  mouth.  Be  sure  ye  mind 
y'er  duty  like  a  raal  Catholic,  and  niver  miss  mass  when  ye  can  hdp 
It.  The  coach  is  going,  and  now,  Dick,  astore,*  remember  jc'r 
c\  ergy's  words,  and  God  bless  ye,  if  it  be  possible." 

]\Ir.  Maguire  touched  the  off-leader  with  the  silk — the  helpen 
pulled  away  the  horse-cloths — a  shower  of  blessings  and  old  brogw 
were  discharged  as  the  coach  started — one  of  the  latter  unsettOog, 
from  over-zeal  and  mal-direction,  the  back  tooth  of  an  English 
traveller. 

"  Won't  I  be  proud  of  ye  in  a  month  or  two,"  and  his  reverence 
gave  a  wink,  which,  like  the  shake  of  Lord  Burleigh's  head  in  the 
play,  conveyed  an  infinity  of  meaning. 

Poor  Father  Anthony  !  Before  half  the  allotted  space,  the  story  of 
his  pupil  had  concluded  for,  like  the  history  of  a  fox-hunter,  Dick'i 
career  had  been  short,  sliarp,  and  decisive.  To  honour  its  wind-npi 
however,  no  public  demonstration  at  Castle  Rafferty  was  made,  and 
at  cliapel,  neither  ^he  MU  were  runtf. 

Nor  the  mass  was  sung. 

But  why  and  wherefore  this  occurred,  the  reader  will  discover  after 
he  shall  have  read  the  next  chapter,  which  we  venture  to  assure 
him  shall  be  found  rather  short,  very  pleasant,  and  uncommonljr 
instructive. 


CHAPTER    III. 

I'eiiinaiisiiii)  and  Orthoepy,  —  Departures  from  lioth,  professional  and  polite- 
Opening  occurrences  of  the  Journey,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Ignatius  O'Boyl- 
Dick  Kaiferty  finds  favour  with  u  Coroner's  Jury.— Crosses  the  Ckaniicl,  sb* 
opens  the  Hymeneal  campaign.— Letters  from  London.— What  happened  at  ifci 
i^ign  of  the  Lady  without  a  Head.— A  change  of  Quarters  for  the  wocie.- 
Julia  goes  to  Newgate,  and  Dick  enlists.— B<ith  ordered  on  Foreign  Service,  •■' 
also  in  the  same  vessel. — The  Lady  proceeds  on  a  Cruise,  and  Mr.  Rttflvny 
returns  to  Connemara.— LuckN  everything,  and  Virtue  is  rewarded  in  the  long 
*■""• — A  bad  start  does  not  always  lose  a  race,  and  Dick  comes  in  a  winner. 

It  has  been  commonly  remarked,  that  attention  to  caligraphy  iJ 
not  considered  an  essential  either  by  the  great  or  learned.  Indeed, 
it  would  appear  that  they  rather  prided  themselves  in  running  into 


e  opposite  extremes.  With  profesMonal  men,  ilistfnctive  binguJarity 
n^donablt*^ — abaci  haii<]  is  indispensable  to  a  medical  ^iraclitioner, 
Hk  Brougham  and  a  book — while  the  enormity  of  occupation 
^■h  a  personage  learned  in  the  law  struggles  to  insinuate  that  he 
^Rirft  under,  would  be  dissipated  at  once^  could  il  be  remotely 
Ipected  that  he  could  find  leisure  to  loop  an  "I,"  or  cross  a  "  t." 
»  in  physic,  half  the  virtue  of  a  prescription  lies  in  its  hierogly- 
lies,  so  also,  in  law,  what  client  would  fee  counsel  who  conveyed 
a  private  sentiments  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  case  at 
m0,  ir»  binguage  that  could  be  undiTstood,  or  characters  decipher- 
^■lij  Any  person  but  a  solicitor?  W«jiddany  elderly  hidy  swallow 
RlDarb,  were  the  drug  not  inyAtified  on  its  bottle  into  "  rad:  rhei:" — - 
id  yet  that  omaraeni  to  the  profe5.sion,  Doctor  Ollapoil,  would  tell 
^u  that  **  rhubarb  *»  rhubarb/'  atler  all.  No,  cotdd  the  oldgentle- 
ocoAn  but  suipect  that  she  swallowed  at  bed- time  in  a  bolu^i,  what 
le  tU*cus*ed  very  comfortably  at  dinner  in  a  tart,  she  would  cut 
le  faiuily  chemist  incontinently,  anil  seek  some  more  cunning 
ech*  who,  though  he  might  in  submission  to  the  revoluiiunary 
lirit  that  unhappily  marks  the  age,  have  discarded  the  stuffed 
lijBTator  he  took  with  the  fixtures  of  the  shop  some  fit\y  years 
efure»  still,  true  to  his  vocation,  will  involve  even  ti>  the  lii.st,  hh 
beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes,"  m  mystic  characters  and  bad 

LtAwyersunil  iJoctorsare  permitted,  by  custom  immemorial,  to  inflict 
cursed  crabbed  pieces  of  penmant;hip"  upon  the  community — but 
is  expected,  per  contra,  that  they  shall  neither  lengthen  or  abridge 

Kurd  in  common  u^e,  in  aught  of  ita  fair  proportions,  as  allotted 
same  by  Lindley  IMurray.  Personi<,not  prc>fL\ssiional,are  entitled 
irn  exception.  Lord  Loggerhead,  in  right  of  his  peerage,  held 
imtelf  authorised  to  spell  phytsician  with  an  *  f/  *i"fl  Antony  Lump. 
in.  Esquire,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  and  good  estate,  candidly 
otife^sed  that  he  never  could  tell  ••  an  i  from  an  izzard."  With 
uch  precedents  ready  to  quote  at  command,  Dick  Rafferty  felt  that 
111  apology  was  required  for  his  being,  in  orthographical  matters,  a 
Itllc  erratic.  As  Hamlet  excused  a  cold  supper  on  the  score  of 
Krift,  the  priest's  cfcve  might  plead  for  the  omission  of  double  m*s 
fill  nV,  that,  while  the  meaning  of  the  word  could  be  comprehen<led, 
^y  •  judicious  curtailment,  the  writer's  time-=«f//  vahrvm  amount, 
€?urrectly  understood — and  a  saving  of  ink,  would  be  equally 


ted. 


m^'  ,        . 

H^  watt  the  first  time  that  Dick  had  been  required  to  call  in   the 
^M>f  letters,  and  convenient  as  they  may  be  sonietimes,  to 
^M  ^  Speed  the  sKift  iTuercoiirft«  from  soul  lo  tuul, 

^V  Anil  waft  tt  sigh  frnm  Ittdus  to  the  Pule^'-* 

tiU,  in  love  and  business,  the  prevailing  fancy  in  Connaught  is  to 
Kionage  matters  by  word  of  mouth.  Dick  Hafierty — save  under 
Urce  tumblers,  and  that  the  language  spoken  was  the  vernacular— 
wmBt  in  truth,  an  orator  of  but  feeble  pretension — while  on  paper  he 
elill  less  effective.  All,  therefore,  that  was  said  and  ibnie  during 
rowded  six  week*  of  his  English  expedition,  and  which,  by 
converted  C\iaile  Rafferty  into  a  house  of  feasting  and  fasting, 
[fthall  endeavour  to  condense  and  render  into  Knglii»h — as  we 
lean — adding,  here  and  there,  such  incidental  coirc^^oui^lencc  sa 
be  uvc4?i^rv  tu  till  two  or  three  Jiiaiusts. 


>  2  — r-TTi  S 


C41CICT  Iximary — Jf^nday, 

*  Z^.»-l  T^T7.  ▼■?cX*.at     Maria* — 1S«f'jiiBC. 

I  ir.r.'-w  iuc  7  ni '  3ie  mk*  2acv&  ic  here  of  my  kaUimerty 
— iiiz  zzti  r.Trii  v-^  "ns  iiii — Har  I  m  i^  she  coantj  Infemiary, 
js:  r:  ^-.'^  l  i^iiar  r».-re  3r:*-  sai  ill  thro'  Dick  Raffertj— 
3iff  r  -l*  .  vLi.  z:  im.  iiix  izii  zigis, — Until  we  cam  to  Kiltyoa^ 
ir^%.  i»ir  j  Ln.<  'vis  ;-ic:rxi:c  pVicTi,  as  :2kr  gentelmui  whosat  opm 
'ji*  it.csLt.  puj-ii  zr.  -ix  Sf-v<  ^or?  s>xc  bcuitifVii — We  lud  a  utd 
?-i-^-*«cni«rr:  u  i..-  <cjtr»  *5  "»«  i*^*  i^oof  bat  there  wasn't  a  mao 
:r.  lit*  -:».r  ji  :\-«:  1  "wfrlsiT  w-a*xi»  worse  of  Liker — WellDOthmg 
"•  :•!..:  !iifr-»i  I>  :* — aj  rir«  tzd  rae  wiida's  liie  upon  the  same— 
r'-t  irf  Titrc  z.'i^i  izd  pi^^j  '.^y  *pi?rt4,  and  putlj  thro'  penwa- 
?c_-T  :,*  £«i  zhji  r:*i*:ii=Ji-^-G>i  Se  food  to  him,  and  pity  his  poor 
•m  :'i  -mzfi'i  1:  zhft  i:-»3-'.T-L-  .  aai  hi*  ciiilier.  one  of  them  aknpel, 
ir.L'L''*  :«:-^r  :hi:  ij^i  wilk  to  g-Ive  h:m  the  whip  and  reignni. 
— -'-viT  vc  vc-^: — &=fi  ^e:Lk« — I  had  crate  mi^^fins  that  Dick's 
i-. ..= — =ij  li^r  ul VJ.  crlTe  the  sanse  lad — would  bring  us  into 
tr_^':«' — *r.  i-:rrk  n  -ci  I  wa*  astray. 

••  "^"el".  :'..r  i;v-_i  ^  nutter  of  *:x  mile,  wee  got  on  purty  fair,  an' 
a.  tie  di=i^e  dc-  was  by  Drck's  driving  thro"  a  Flok  of  gees  and 
«L=::-'  a  *  •5  :-'.  We  «t<>pt  at  Rogtr  Murphy's  and  had  som  Beer, 
ar.  !  A  ir.ip  -if  *p:r:i*-  nate  at  the  red  Cow — and  also  another  pint 
:i>.t  the  gc'i  tr.  the  bock»  thai  plaid  the  trump,  won  from  the  man 
br\ind  r.-rz.  wh-t  beat  that  Lord  Wellintown  was  a  hielanroanby 
Jjerth,  arJ  always  wore  kilts  upon  a  Sunday.  The  curapanee  give 
it  against  him — an'  fe^ks :  he  paid  it  like  a  man — and  we  stopt 
a'/  had  it  at  M.itty  Philbin's.  We  had  also  a  taste  at  Tom  Lan- 
gir."*,  that  keep?  the  pound,  and  a  drop  of  beer,  out  of  respect,  al 
111?  moth' rinlaw'ft  —  a  \ery  dacent  ould  woman,  whos  son  vas 
hanged  on  9U?pi>hin  of  murderin'  a  tithe  proctor  (bad  luck  attend 
the  name ! )  about  a  twelvemonth  back.  Xl'ell,  thro'  these  slopps 
we  lo.st  time,  an'  says  Peter  Cormick,  *  We  're  behind  hand,* — and 
the  divil  a  maney  words  he  spok  after  it. — <  Are  we,'  says  Dick, 

*  then  here  goes  to  make  it  up.'  In  went  the  whip,  an'  away  we 
froes  scatteriii'  down  the  hill — '  Holy  Barbara !  '  says  poor  Peter. 
'  why  didn't  ye  stop  till  we  put  the  drag  on. — In  wid  the  laders, 
and  mind  y'er  noggm  hand,*  or  we'll  be  teetotally  demolished — ^for 
there's  not  a  krooketter  corner  in  Connaught,  than  the  one  that's 
l)eforc  yc.'  Well,  instead  of  followin'  good  advice,  Dick  lost  hart 
iilltfigethcr — let  sh'p  one  part  of  the  reighns,  and  pult  hard  upon  the 
wrong  oneM — so  the  coach  run  aw^ay  with  the  horses,  as  might  be 
expected,  an',  insted  of  turnin'  fair  an'  asey  over  the  Bridge,  we 
gocH  head  over  heels  into  a  pratty  field.  Peter  Cormick — Lord  look 
down  up<Mi  the  famaly  !— was  kilt  upon  the  spot — I  was  takin  up 
for  dcd — one  horse  brok  his  neck,  and  the  other  three  will  nivir 

Ilk  ililKTniiiii  |N(rL'tiicc\  ilic  Ivl't,  frMii  liolUiiig  that  useful  vessel,  is  termed  tbc 
liii  IiuimI,"  and  the  rif^hi  '^  iW'  &\ioim^^  ou«. 
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*^44«'n  A  ^^heel  i*hile  they  live  in  lliia  world.     The  gentelraau  that 

X^i^iil  the  trump,  sed  to  me  afore  the  axident,  when  ue  were  takin'  a 

^^*^Ofipcr  «t  the  widda'»,  that  he  was  mtghty  fond  of  daiiciri' — but  the 

■^^i  vil  a.  itep  he'll  take  far  a  month  o*  Suiulays,  as  hh  aukel's  fairly 

^^wrUtctl   round — and,  as  1  here,  but  can  scarce  believe,  the  heel  is 

li^ow  where  the  big-to  ust  to  be  fortnerley.     Grate  consternation  was 

'•^Wictetl  on  the  insides  ; — the  bishop  of  Kioturk,  whose  a  stout  man, 

^n' who   nivir,   as  the  vally-de*chain   sed,  took  nothin' but  carnage 

^^rrei*e,  is  blac  from  his  hip  upward  as  the  ace  of  epades.^ — Lord 

ffckf^ve  uc  for  cam  pari  n*  a  sinful  card  to  a  holy  bUhopf — But  the 

^m-ormt    of  this  misfortin  munt  be   tould    yet, — there  was   a  dacent 

J^<ming  cuppel  just  married  in  the  coach^  and  she  has  lost  five  teeth, 

~      '  i»  »o  di^figgert  otherways,  that  her  husbin'n  dog  wouldn't  own 

A»  to  him,  the  poor  divil  !  he  *s  stricht  beside  me  in  the  next 

beautifull  place  for  a  man  to  6pend  the  honeymoon — and  all 

mi^  thro*  Dick  Rafferty. 

*•  Avy'   now.   Honor  darlin',  as  I've  tould   ye   the  extent  of  our 
^^  Ti,  you'l  ask,  an' natral  enugh,  what  became  of  that   viOin 

%l  jssionetl  all — and,  as  a  christein  woman,  I  know  ye'l  hope 

hhr  brok  his  back, — IjuI  I  *ve  dowbt;*  on  my  mind  th»t  he  even  brok 
iiU  br«c«?«— for  he  went  Kyen  off  the  bocks,  lit  upon  his  feet,  like  a 
ma»c!i  I  y  &ndra,  and  was  the  firnt  to  ask  us,  as  we  lay  topsy-turvy, 
^rbAf  the  mater  was.  He  's  safe  to  be  hanged, — an*  that,  all  in  an' 
«Mtt*  when  they  recovred  there  senses  an*  iher  tongue,  oiTcrt  to 
'^BKke  ailidavid  on,  if  they  were  askt  upon  oath." 

T*Yirre  were  some  family  details  superadded  to  this  official  account 
ie  accident.     Young  Peter  was  to  be  flagellated   if  he    smashed 

'.her  pane  ;    ai)d   even  if  t^he   went   down   upon  her   knees,    the 

bailor**!!  wife  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  value  of  schHUognt—-she 
ItAtl  no  principle,  and  never  went  to  mass ; — gocid  and  ttufficient 
jl^ounils,  in  Peter's  mind,  for  her  not  obtiiining  permission  to  instruct 
tiim  ill  the  art  and  mystery  of  book-keeping. 

The  o|^ning  epistle  will  generally  convey  the  {Mtrticulars  of  the 

rcidenl;    and  touching  the  general  results,  a  desjiatch   from    the 

mali^  meaning  Dick,    will    be  sufficienily  explicit,  althtmgh 

rc^will  farther  elucidate  the  text,  by  now  and   then  introducing  a 

nttiniiig  commentary  of  the  churchman's  — 

••  •  Dbar  pATiifia  Anthony, 

•*  *  Voo  didn't  expect  to  hear  from  me  so  soon/  " 

•*  Upon  my  conscience !  he  may  say  that." — 

«*  *  \\'(;*er  born  to  troubil  as  a  turf  flies  uppermost,  aji  you  said 
jvnHrlf  in  the  eftective  sermon,  that  ye  preached  upon  the  death  of 
ibe  raillcr'fi  wife/  " 

"  Jl  *s  wonderful  how  ray  words  stick  to  the  memory  of  the  flock, 
like  A  hurr  to  a  woollen  stocking — for  even  that  reprobate  remembers 
thrni  ;  but,  the  thief,  to  put  a  turf  into  the  mouth  of  the  Lord's 
tnintster — and  that  'a  myself — when  I  said  a  spark.  Who  the  divil 
^-C'hrijt  pardon  us  for  even  naming  him — heard  before  of  a  turf 
flying  up  a  chinmey  ?     But  let  us  go  on."— 

**  *  A»  1  Intend  to  come  li^ick  fuur-indnuid,  1  thought  I  had  bitter 
pr»ciicc  with  Uie  mail  -  and,  the  liarues!^  being  rotten,  the  horses  run 
awav  ;  ami,  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  proprietors,  the  wboW  tviUtvtw 
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«a»  cude  rmilkercems  o€—poor  Peter  Cormick  was  kilt  upon  the 
spat ;  snd  tlie  cSru  a  one,  hig  or  litUe,  escaped  damage  but  myidt 
It '»  vcnderfol  to  imagine  how  anybodj  could  have  been  hnit^ 
the  drop  wasi't  ^wre  eight  or  tco  feet — and  what  can  be  softs 
than  a  pcytau)  field? '* 

-  *  BSTEKEND  AND  DKAB  SlB,  **  PortcripC. 

-'  *  WoQtd  \e  believe  it  ?  as  the  stockin'  man  died  last  night,  thej 
had  a  coraoer'»  inquest  on  him  this  morning.  The  verdict  wu  Ml 
aeddectal  cieath,  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  1  know  well  the  ktir  cf 
your  head  wilt  stand  on  end.  when  I  tell  ye  what  an  escape  I  hid 
There  wa$  a  villin,  an  outsider,  with  brown  clothes,  a  broad  hi^ 
and  buckles  in  his  shoes,  that  would  girth  a  surcimgle.  Well  in  bt 
oomes,  and  offered  to  make  oath,  only  he  wouldn't  kiss  the  boak, 
that  I  was  the  death  of  the  stockin'  man  !  I  bless  God,  and  so  wil 
30U,  that  the  jury  were  all  good  Catholics ;  and  1  got  the  height  of 
applause  for  the  way  1  cross-examined  him^ — '  Ask  him  if  be  goa 
to  ma»s/  says  L  *  and  bid  him  cross  himself^  the  hathen,  if  becuL* 
— Peaks  he  owned  the  truth  at  once ;  he  never  had  diarkened  • 
<rhapel  door,  and  he  called  crossing  an  act  of  idolatry  1 — <  Ask  hia, 
the  di\il,'  says  I, '  if  he'd  mind  eating  meat  upon  Good  Friday?'— 
And  what  do  ye  think  was  the  answer — why,  that  '  it  was  a  good 
one  when  he  got  it.' — '  Arrah  be  off,  and  repent^'  says  the  foreman; 
*  I  wouldn't  hang  a  cat  upon  ye'r  evidence — you  would  sware  tfab 
young  gentleman's  life  away,  ye  broad  brimmed  malefactor.'  And 
they  brings  in  at  once  that  the  stocking  man  died  by  the  visiUtioB 
of  God — and  feaks  !  I  got  over  in  a  common  canter,  what  I  fesred 
might  have  brought  me  into  tribulation.  Dear  and  reverend  Anthony, 
don't  forget  me  in  your  prayers,  and  remember  me  to  my  mother, 
Biddy  Callaghan..  Judy  Grimes,  Shawn>a-Neilan,*  and  Critdi 
IVHara — and  also,  to  all  inquiring  friends.  Whitewash  the  stable 
that  the  grey  colt  died  in — and  be  asy  on  Mary  Mossop  when  the 
comes  to  be  churched  as  ye  can.  You  know  I'm  going  to  lead  a 
new  life,  and  neither  of  us  will  trouble  you  again.  So  no  more  at 
present." 

The  next  epistle  was  dated  from  Holyhead ;  and  joyful  was  the 
priest's  heart,  as  he  read  the  agreeable  missive  over  for  the  third 
time. 

'*  Here  I  am  fairly  across  the  herring  brook,  and  things  look 
like  housekeeping  as  you  '11  presently  admit,  and  now  for  3ie  par- 
ticulars— 

"  A  young  and  interesting  lady  on  landing  on  the  K "  (Oh! 

Holy  Bridget !  there 's  a  way  of  spelling  *'  Quay,"  and  the  very 
next  line,  there  's  footman  with  a  u) — **  found  that  her  maid  and 
futman  had  taken  the  wrong  vessel,  leaving  her  nothing  but  what 
she  stood  upright  in,  except  a  small  basket  and  her  Bible,  with  six 
or  eight  shillings,  in  small  silver,  to  throw  to  beggars  from  the  coadi 
window,  or  any  cripple  that  came  across  her.  Faith !  I  took  instant 
advantage  of  her  distress,  and  insisted  on  franking  her  to  London. 
She  held  out  for  a  little,  but  what  could  the  crature  do  .^  so  I  took 
charge  of  her  on  the  spot  ,*  and  who  do  ye  think  she  is.  Father 
\nthony  ?     The  divil  a  less,  than  the  youngest  daughter  to  a  third 

•  *»  John  of  tbe  Iiiaud^,"  »uA  "  \VwuvXv\»«*iV«^vyvi»x%." 
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of  the  Lord  Mare/* — -(Oh  1  murder  !  there  *b  one  way  to  spell 

'  M''ell  ye  see,  Antony  astitre,^  when  I  was  satisfied  of  her  high 
nexions,  I  began  to  draw  tenderly  on  other  matters  touching  how 
stocKl  respecting  fin," — (Tin  !  what  the  divil  does  he  mean  by 
lix)  ?  Oh!  I  gueas  it  from  what  follows.) — '*  And  by  degrees  I 
CtML&ed  all  out  of  her  at  last.  8he  has  one  side  of  a  street  in  a  place 
ftliey  call  Pimlico — God  knowa  what  money  in  the  fund*^ — and  great 
pectations  from  an  old  gentleman,  aged  seventy- aix,  who  ia  maid 
of  htjnour  1  think  she  said  to  the  lord  chancellor.  Well,  hadn't  I  the 
luck  of  thousands  that  these  divils,  the  Siervanls,  went  astray?  — 
^hc  tells  me  she  ^ives  the  maid  close  upon  a  hundred  a  year,  and 
Slie  fuiman."— (Bad  luck  to  ye^  Dick,  another  »/ !) — **  Never  walks 
fthe    fftreeis  in  the  dirtiest  weather,  without   silk  stockings  and  a 

cocked  hat.  ^^ 

••  Here  we  are  in  London,  and  staying  at  a  fashionable  hotel 
I  funny  sign«  a  woman  without  a  head  upon  her«  By  the 
oce  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  a  pain  in  her  atomack,  which 
.lasted  the  whole  of  the  journey,  and  that  nothing  during  the  whole 
lte»«»  but  brandy  nate,  could  relit:v€,  I  overcome  her  maiden  scruples, 
Siiclecitl«  between  cognac  and  persecution  I  never  Itst  her  rest.  She 
ym^n*  bothered  at  a  place  they  called  Wolverhampton,  and  dead  beat 
^rbvn  we  came  lo  Coventry,  She  11  not  mind  her  third  cousin  the 
lord  DiayoT  a  iraneine^f  and  we  '11  put  the  bans  up  next  Sunday/' 

*'''  Sign  of  the  Lady  without  a  Ueud, 

*'  Wediiesdiiy  Eveiiiiijf, 

•♦  Divil 's  luck  to  lady's  maids,  and  fellows  with  cocked  hat:,,  who 
'Would  faint  to  case  their  calves  in  dacent  Connemaras.  Neither  of 
th^tn  have  appeared  yet,  and  we  are  beginning  to  fancy  they  got  by 
tni-«t«ke  into  tlie  Scotch  packet,  which  has  occasioned  the  delay. 
Julia  16  here  without  a  second  &hift  (mind,  Father  Antony,  1  only 
^ueis  a*  much),  and  what 's  become  of  her  baggage  and  jeweUcasea, 
Ciod  only  knowa.  I  'm  down  to  4/.  G5.  4^.  If  these  devils,  the  ser* 
vaiit«,  dont  turn  up  in  a  day  or  two,  I  must,  I  'm  much  afraid,  con- 
descend to  borrow  a  pony  or  two,  from  the  lord  mayor.  Of  course, 
He  *ll  be  too  happy  to  write  a  cheque  for  the  20/.,  but  one  doesn't 
like  being  under  any  obligation  to  a  stranger.  I  '11  name  it  to  Julia 
AJVer  dinner.  — ~ — - 

**  She  won't  hear  of  it;  but  she'll  step  over  to  the  Mansion-house 

UKinorrow.  

*♦  Isn't  it  a  wonder  how  particular  the  people  in  the  house  are? 
Divil  a  chop  touches  your  ivory,  till  its  paid  for  on  the  nail — and  ye 
inu^t  stump  up  the  lodging  money  every  night  before  you  stretch 
vuur»elf  upon  the  f]ea*bag.  I  wish  Julia's  traps  were  come  to 
hand  ;  bhe  tells  me  there  's  a  50/.  note  in  the  jewel-case,  if  she  could 
oalv  tind  out  where  it  was.  Well,  the  lord  mayor,  of  course,  will 
OMke  all  right  to-morrow. 

••  She  *8  back ;  and  was  there  ever  such  a  hard-hearted  old  Turk 
He  give  her  the  height  of  abuse  for  not  being  in  time  kst  week  to 
be  presented  to  her  ^lajesty  ;  and  she  felt  so  much  atlronted,  that 
she  cmue  away  without  even  asking  for  the  cheque.  I  wish  nhe 
would  let  me  step  over  and  explain.     What  ilo  1  value  him  and  his 

•  Anjft$cii~-dmrHng,  +  Af^l^ci — a  &t.r&w. 
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cih  coftch  r     But  the  won't  liitco  to  iu    I  wish  the  •ervants  and  the 
kh  VCR  cuflK.     IXown  now  to  right  and  sixpence. 

•  •  •  •  a  • 

-•  No  news  of  the  serrants.  Not  a  ghost  to  keep  the  devil  oat«f 
Bj  pockec  bat  a  battered  shilling  and  fourpence  halfpenny  in  bran, 
JoUa  must  orercoaie  her  pride  a  little^  and  get  twenty  or  tfair^ 
pouds  from  that  old  coasin  of  hers.— Bad  luck  to  him ! 

^  Oh :  morder,  nsrder.  Father  Anhtony !  We  're  teetoUUy  minei 
and  that 's  the  short  and  long  of  it.  Warned  out  by  the  landlady— 
and  the  lord  major — Cromweirs  curse  upon  him  !-»is  goneto  acsia 
his  barge,  and  isnt  expected  home  for  a  fortnight.  Where  are  «c 
to  noTe  into,  and  obtain  a  lodging !  Oh !  murder  1  Anthony  turn* 
mttimt'     1  wiih  von  were  beside  us  I " 


^  God  forbid  1  had  my  wish.  For,  feaks !  you  would  be  in  i 
stronger  houie  than  ever  Castle  Rafferty  was.  But  I  '11  do  my  bat 
to  inform  you  of  what  has  happened. 

"  While'  we  were  sitting  orer  a  little  gin  and  water,  and  I  vai 
endeavouring  to  persuade  her  to  step  down  with  me  to  Pimliook 
and,  as  we  do  in  Connemara,  get  the  tenants  to  fork  out  a  little  ii 
ailvance.  the  door  opens>  and  in  comes  a  couple  of  as  ill-looking 
villains  as  ever  a  dog  barked  at.  One  of  them  chucked  Julia  onckr 
the  chin,  and  a^ked  her,  <  Where  the  devil  she  had  atuck  herselC  v 
they  had  been  rummaging  for  her  the  last  three  months  ?  '  Feib! 
I  was  so  astonished  1  couldn't  speak,  and  may  be  I  was  surpriiedt 
little  mort^.  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  minute. 

*'  *  I;  this  cove  yer  fancy  man,  since  Tom  was  lagged  ?  I  sap- 
pose,  as  I  don't  know  him,  he  's  a  country  workman  ye  have  picked 
up.  but  we  may  happen  to  find  out  a  little  more  about  him  presently/ 
And  before  I  knew  that  anything  was  wrong,  they  had  me  hand* 
cuffetl  like  a  de^^erter.  As  to  our  pockets,  they  turned  all  inside  oot 
l>evil  a  scurrick  but  a  sixpence  was  in  mine,  and  all  that  Julis'i 
produced,  was  three  pawn  tickets  and  a  pack  of  cards. 

<^  Locked  up  for  the  night — ^Oh !  Father  Anthony,  haven't  I  made 
a  Judy  Fitzsommons  mother  of  myself  ?  Julia's  no  more  related  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  than  you  are — and  has  not  a  rag  of  reputation,  for 
all  she  depends  upon  is  telling  fortunes  on  the  cards. 

"  Turned  out  in  the  morning — Julia  sent  to  Newgate.  She  made 
faces  at  me  from  the  dock,  and  told  me  before  she  stepped  into  the 
van,  to  inquire  after  her  maid  and  footman. 


"  Not  a  rap  to  bless  myself  upon — not  a  roof  to  shelter  me.  When 
I  went  back  to  the  Woman  without  the  Head,  they  told  me  my  wife 
had  sent  her  brother  for  my  luggage — and  all  but  shut  the  door  in 
my  face. — Nothing  but  one  choice  left. — Listed  in  the  5th  Foot,— 
Regiment,  in  New  South  Wales, — depot,  at  Chatham." 

(A  hiatu8  for  three  months  occurs  in  Mr.  Rafferty 's  correspon- 
dence.) 

"  Drafted  to  join  the  service  companies — and  go  out  guard  of  a 
female  convict  ship. — Went  on  board  at  Woolwich. — Transports 
partly  iu  the  vessel,  and  ihe  reat  cxp^eVeOi  \Vvv%  Vvdit  b^  a  steamer.— 
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Cross  yourself,  Father  Anthony,  before  ynt>  read  another  line. — 
ho  do  ye  think  is  among  the  last  batch  ?  The  devil  a  one  but 
ilim  MoutJi^  I  I  was  sentry  on  the  gangway,^— she  knew  nie  at 
•ig^ht  —  uU\  she  faint?  I  think  I  hear  your  reverence  inquire. 
the  devil  an  idea  of  the  kind  was  in  her  head.  Of  all  the 
en  thieves  ye  ever  cursed  from  the  altar  in  your  time,  she's 
)m  bigg<t$L  Aa  ihey  had  cropped  her  close,  I  waa  a  little  bothered 
f  ranember  her  for  a  minute.  She  burst  into  a  horse  laugh — '  Are 
there,  Dick  ?  *  says  she;  *  Does  your  mother  know  you're  out  ? — 
EiU  have  ye  written  lately  to  Father  Anthony  ?  My  cousin,  the 
K»r(l  Mayor,  sent  you  hie  kind  compliments,  and,  ivould  you  be- 
V©  it,  neither  my  maid  nor  footman  have  ever  returned  .since.-^ 
o,  you  have  got  brown  bess  upon  your  shoulder  ;  the  6tiest  ptay- 

%Miig  for  about  the  biggest  fool  I  ever  met  to  amuse  himself  witli* 

aibe  kept  laughing  at  me  'till  they  bundled  her  down  below. 


**  Ood  and  your  reverence  be  praised,  my  discharge  arrived  this 

wninif.     I II  hurry  home  as  fast  as  I  can  roof  it  down  to  Liverpool^ 

if  ever  I  take  four  in  hand  again,  or  ]ay  hold  of  an  heiress  at 

ngfal,  leave  me  at  pack. drill  for  the  remainder  of  my  natural 


It  is  only  necessary  for  us,  as  the  biographer  of  Dick  Raflerty,  to 

y,  tiiat  he  returned  to  Caitle  Raflerty  not  richer,   but  much  wiser 

hmti   when  be  commenced  bis  travels*     He  neither    requested,  en 

to  Connemara,  permission  to  tool  the  coach,  nor  would  he  liave 

|>ted  to  put  his  comtlher  *  on  an  heiress,  had  such  been  in  the 

ri«ge.     In  a  year  afterwards  be  married  a  prie&t's  niece.     Father 

IVnthonv  matle  the  match»and  Dick  inherited  all  that  the  old  church- 

n  hau  boarded  for  half  a  century.     It  ih  true  that  the  »um   total 

ould  not  have  bought  a  corner  of  Pimlico — but  all  wa«  aragtid* 

tkeiih^f   and  by  it:i  judicious  application,  the    liall-door  of  Castle 

jiafTerty  remains  now  upon  the  latch,  and  the  old  gentleman  ven- 

liAfct  boldly  to  fair  and  market,  and  is  not  the  least  afraid  to  shake 

HaucIs  With  the  sub-sheriff.     Dick,  after  all,  was  no  fool  in  his  gene- 

H|iiun.     He  enacted  a  four-in-hander^ — wui>ed  and  won  ati  heiress — 

^Bfiftme  candidate  for  ttie  bubble  reputation,  and  finding  the^  were 

PBl  vimity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  he  confines  himself  to  a  much  more 

filcmsant  and  profitable    puri»uit — namely,  the  production  of  sheep, 

ozkI  fattening  of  bullocks. 

Should  the  enemy  <»peak  with  him  in  the  gate,  his  quiver  is  amply 
provided*  Five  pledges  of  connubial  love  have  been  granted  him 
with  marvellous  rapidity  ;  and,  tell  it  not  to  IJarriet  JMartineau, 
It  is  whit»|>ered,  and  not  denied,  that  Mrs.  Richard  Kaflerty  is  again 
**  aA  ladies  wish  to  be." 

The  old  gentleman  drinks  poteeine  punch,  and  plays  the  pipes  as 
uauaL  The  Priest  blesses  or  bans,  according  as  the  Bock  deserve 
rt.  Julia  Montagu  has  never  favoured  her  former  lover  with  a 
tingle  line, — and  iiuch  is  the  truant  disposition  of  men.  that  white  he 
r«cmil«  a  half- forgotten  fox- chase  v^ith  delight,  Dick  modestly  de- 
dtxies  any  pretensions  to  drive  three  blind  ones  and  a  bolter, — iind, 
from  his  bilcnce  on  the  subject,  a  stranger  would  never  suspect  tliat 
he  had  cut  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  British  I^Ietropolis. 


*  JUakc  tove  lo. 


t  Ready  mcmey. 


3S« 


DEFENCE  OF  SIR  JAMES  BROOKE'S  POLICY. 

■  T    JAJiK«    ArGTSTrS    ST.  JOHX, 

.VUTHOE  OP    *  THZ    BI5TOKT   OP  TKX  XAXXKMS    AND    CUSTOMS  OP 
THE   A^CIKXT  GKKKKS,**    BTC. 

If  one  vere  oaU  to  consider  the  mdiTidoals  who  have  pablidy 
come  torward  to  attack  Sir  James  Brooke,  it  would  be  scanelf 
vorth  whi'.e  to  undertAke  his  defence,  so  little  wei^t  have  tbdr 
names  or  testimocies  vith  the  conntrj.  Bat  there  exists  in  the  bad 
groand  a  larze  amount  of  anooTmoas  hostility,  which  being  an* 
ceaainelT  reprodaced  can  scarce] t  fail  to  exert  an  unwholesoBie 
induence  on  manv  weak  and  prejudioed  minds.  To  account  fortliis 
hostiUtv  is  not  difficult.  Sir  James  Brooke  has  made  hrmsdf  a 
name  aind  a  position  in  the  world,  and  therefore  all  those  who  htfc 
failed  to  do  so  are  his  adversaries.  Swift,  Icmg  ago  in  a  couple  of 
verses,  explained  their  philosophv. 

-  I  hare  no  side  to  aspire, 

Ycc  it*  TOO  sink,  I  aeon  the  higher.^ 

So  think  and  so  reason  the  anonymous  cohort  of  gentlemen  vbs 
have  lattenr,  out  of  dislike  to  Rajah  Brooke,  taken  the  pirates  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  under  their  protection. 

Still  I  would  refuse  to  no  man  his  right  to  form  and  express  an 
opinion  on  anything  he  pleases.  All  I  would  a<k  is,  that  he  should 
be  at  the  pains  to  inform  himself  on  the  subject  by  consulting  what 
has  been  written,  or  by  conversing  with  those  who  have  performed  dm 
necessary  task  for  themselves.  Now,  among  Sir  J.  Brooke's  antagonisti 
I  know  of  no  one  who  has  done  this,  though  two  or  three  of  them 
profess,  like  Martinus  Scriblerus,  to  have  made  their  own  l^s  their 
compasses,  and  to  have  explored  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  person. 
In  this  case,  one  cannot  compliment  them  on  their  aptitude  for  ob- 
servation, or  on  the  accurarj-  of  their  memory,  since  they  seem  to 
fall  into  quite  as  many  errors  as  the  patrons  of  the  pirates  who  hate 
remained  at  home.  The  qualifications  of  both  classes,  however, 
will  appear  as  we  go  along. 

I  ought,  from  the  very  outset,  to  make  myself  distinctly  under- 
stood on  one  point,  I  mean  that  I  am  not  an  enemy  to  peace,  that  1 
entertain  no  contempt  for  human  life,  and  that  I  sympathise  deeply 
with  all  mankind,  even  the  most  barbarous  and  degraded,  and  so,  I 
will  undertake  to  say,  does  Sir  James  Brooke.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
through  any  inherent  cruelty  of  disposition  that  he  carries  on  hostili- 
ties with  the  piratical  tribes  of  Borneo,  but  because  he  believes, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  neither  civilization,  nor  commerce,  its  most 
active  handmaid,  can  ever  make  much  progress  in  the  Archipelago 
till  its  waters  shall  have  been  completely  cleared  of  remorseless  sea 
robbers,  and  dealers  in  captive  slaves.  All  but  the  mere  traders  in 
lentimentality  will  acknowledge  the  humanity  of  his  disposition, 
though  they  may  question  his  policy.  With  those  who  deal  in 
wholesale  accusations  of  murder,  coldblooded  atrocity,  cowanlice, 
ind  so  on,  I  scorn  to  argue.     Their  proper  answer  is  contempt.    Sir 
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Irooke  wouhl  not  thank  me  for  cannecting  in  any  way  hi« 
ith  theirs.  He  hopes  to  occupy  a  proud  page  in  the  annaU 
ouniry,  and  therefore  no  one  who  wishes  as  I  do,  tljat  he 
to  M>,  coultl  ever  deliberately  link  his  name  with  thoise  of  £i 
Jnerant  libellers,  whoiie  sole  path  to  notoriety  lies  through 
rsion  of  great  and  distinj^uished  men. 

are  in  this  country  two  aocieties  which  have  latterly  laboured 
bring  themselveti  into  notice, — the  Aborigines  Protection 
*nd  the  Society  for  the  Estahlisliment  of  Universal  Peace, 
itlemen  associated  together,  ynder  these  names,  adopt  very 
ary  means  for  accomplisliing  the  objects  they  profew  to 
view.     Instead  of  exerting  what  little  influence  they  may 
rotect  the  pacific  and  industrious  Aborigines  from  such  t>f 
hren  a*  live  by  pillage  and  massacre,  and  cooperating  with 
nments  of  Chriiitian  Europe  in  extirpating  a  system,  which 
centuries  has  desolatetl   the  Archipelago,  and  held  it  in 
and  barbarism,  they  undertake  the  patronage  of  war  in  its 
iguinary  and  ferocious  form,  such  as  is  carried  on  by  free- 
ainsl  their  harmless  neighbours.     They  can  discc»ver  little 
IS  which  the  rest  of  the  worhl  calls  piracy.     It  is  only  cut- 
few  heads,  and  taking  a  little  rude  property — operations 
c  pence  people  regard   with  extreme  indulgence.     One  of 
fator^    from  north  of   the   Tweed,  speaks   of  the    contests 
Borneo  tribes  as  nothing  but    *'  intertribtial    wars/'  which 
lot,  in  his  opinion,  occasion    much  mischief  to  the  human 
|l  at  all  events  enough  to  justify  the  interference  of  the  Rajah 
nrak  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  them. 
ips   the  members  of  the.-e  twin  societies — Arcades  ninim — 
lomewhat  modify  their  opinion  if  made  acquainted  with  the 
|iivhich  those  Liliputiun  contests,  in  their  opinion   so  pretty 
|rmlessj    prodticc   in    Borneo.      As    it   might    un«ettle   their 
^to  adduce  Sir  J.  Brooke's  authority,  I  shall   have   recourse 
(of  the  Dutch,  which  will   have  the  additional  advantage  of 
lewer  to  them*     What  the  dimensions  of  Borneo  are  may  be 
Ired  from  the  maps ;  and  the  richness  and  fertility  of  its  soil, 
[the  geninlness  of  its  climate  all  travellers  who  have  visited 
lid  will  bear  testimony.   It  would  consequently  be  fair  to  infer 
\  is  well  peopled,  or,  in  other  words,  contains  some  fifty  or 
•tlltons  or  inhabitants,  for  the  greater  of  which  numbers  it 
if  well   cultivated,  very  easily   provide.      But    how    stands 
t?     Acconling  to  the  official  return  of  the  Netherlands  Qo- 
tlit,  the  entire  population  of  Borneo  does  not  exceed  six  hun- 
i\\  fifty  thousand  souls.     This  calculation  is  probably  below 
th,  though  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  all  parts  of  the  island 
(binly  peopled  as  almost  to  deserve  the  name  of  mere  wilder- 
I    Put  a  stop  to  piracy,  or,  if  the  peace  people  prefer  it.  to  the 
kribuat  wars  "  and  you  might  easily  locate  in  Borneo  all  the 
ti<in  of  Insular  Asia.     At  any  rate  the  nuuiber  of  inhabitants 
boon  bear  some  more  reasonable  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
pnd. 

Ifiot  my  fault  if  Sir  James  Brooke's  antagonists  are  not  indi- 
fy  deserving  of  refutation,  that  they  substitute  sophistry  for 
feg,  anil  fictions  for  facts.  For  his  sake,  as  well  aa  for  my 
pish  they  were  more  respectable.  But  they  are  active,  stirring. 
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oncontncticte 

be  worth  whilet 

nnoatxm  so  little  to  b 

of  haiiumitj  u  tb 

at  Bftf  be  of  little  use  torefertotli 

of  tieitici.     Prom  tbedi 

It  Is,  thereforei  n 

wbo  may  be  in  danger* 

Tbr  <T«c  gimc"jK"«»i,  bit  ■ten  Sir  James  Brooke  and  the  pM 
~  2i  t^  i^LjmmLt  m  mi  i  liilfnTf  of  piracj  in  the  Indi 
Arc9L3iejiEv  :  iar.  ;^  erfl  ben^  admitleJ  to  prevail,  I  sappoie  tl 
aH«  kuR=T  jnnMic  ^br  bammUiiiMii  will  not  rclase  to  confeai th 
t^  b«  eiijpucwL  Wbes  Gnat  Britain  condoded,  in  188 
wz:^  tbr  XcthenaDds,  it  distinctljr  recognised  tl 
:f  poncT  a  tke  Jkrcbipeiafo  ;  for,  hj  one  of  the  artides 
tins  cvcv«s.Gk?c  s  beads  iticlf  to  co-operate  with  Holland  in  pattfa 
SB  <cii  :•>  :ke  BK3K^5e£  For  msaj  Tears  it  negle<:ted  the  perfon 
oc  I23f  dztx.  pardy  tbnoach  mcLUcnoe,  bat  putly,  also,  oot 
to  tbc'Dateh  \%m%  m  umcnt,  which,  thongh  it  had  oitensib 
sccrcdT  dresded  nothing  so  much,  i 
kcxth.  thnML^  dke  ejmtiuus  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  the  subject  « 
prnicd  OB  the  cuoBdcratico  of  Goremment  and  the  country,  ai 
tbe  resuh  has  been  those  contests  against  which  the  twin  sodeti 
now  so  farctli  deciaim. 

I  ihall  not  reject  Sir  James  Brooke's  cnm  testimony — ^which  woo 
be  paying  a  ridfcnloos  defeience  to  his  adTersaries — but  shall  comp 
thoae  who  most  pcrscTcringly  malign  him  to  supply  proofs  of  tl 
wisdom  of  his  policy.  If  meB,  ptofoondly  ignorant  of  every.d 
partment  of  Asiatic  history,  of  geography,  of  politics^  and  diplomse 
will  go  about  declaiming  blindlr  against  a  statesman,  and  can  fit 
audiences  to  listen  to  them,  and  to  applaud  their  impudent  exl 
bitions  of  ignorance,  there  is^  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  no  be 
lor  it.  Their  object  is  to  acquire  notoriety,  not  to  obtain  or  to  difu 
knowledge,  otherwise  it  might  be  hoped  that,  by  bringing  forwa 
irrefragable  proofs  of  the  disastrous  prSTalence  of  piracy  in  tl 
Archipelago,  from  long  before  the  advent  of  Europeans  down 
the  present  day,  they  would  be  convinced  of  the  wickedness 
futility  of  their  proceedings,  and  quietly  return  to  the  performsn 
of  those  duties  which  they  have  quitted  to  csrry  on  a  cruaade  again 
the  friends  of  civilisation. 

Most  persons  who  interest  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  the  Orieni 
Archipelago,  will  be  aware  that  there  exists  among  the  Dutch 
most  inveterate  haired  towards  Sir  James  Brooke,  because  he  h 
been  the  means  or  bringing  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  Ore 
Britain  to  bear  upon  their  audacious  plans  of  monopoly  and  sei 
aggrandisement.  They  will  consequently  not  be  suspected  of  pu 
Hsning  anything  likely  to  prove  favourable  to  him,  nor  have  the 
indeed,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  written  or  said  one  word  in  I 
favour.  But,  without  desiring  to  shield  his  policy  from  anima 
version,  they  have  dwelt  stronglv  on  the  necessity  of  achieving  wh 
it  has  always  been  his  chief  object  to  accomplish :  I  mean  the  d 
struction  of  piracy. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  use  of  by  the  peace-people  to  pro* 
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It  ffie  suppression  of  the  piratical  Hystem  is  no  concern  of  ours,  h 

petl  on  ihe  supposed  fact,  that  the  byccaneers  never  attack  English 

or  cause  amy  perceptible  rise  in  the  rate  of  niarilime  in- 

Of  course  the  natural  inference  is,  that  we  are  to  regylate 

tlumanity  by  Lloyd's  books.  So  long  as  our  patronage  of  piracy 

us  nothing,  we  may  comfortably  indulge  in  it;  but  if  once  the 

of  the  buccaneers  interfere  with  our  profits  wo  be  to  them  .' 

*^n  societies  will  instantly  wheel  about  and  consent  to  march 

0U|{h  Coventry  with  Sir  James  Brooke !     And  let  me  tell  them  it 

time   they    should  begin  to  think  seriously   on  thia  point, 

question  having  been  brought    publicly   under  discussion, 

out,  according  to  the  testimonv  of  a  ship-broker,  that  the 

ion  why  the  rate  of  insurance  la  not  affected  is,  that  from 

of  accidents  from  which  ships  are   insured,  piracy  is  dis* 

ly  excepted, 

•opposing  the  twin  societies  were  correct  in  their  statement, 
tigliBh  bhips  are  not  molested,  would  it  follow  that  we  are  not 
ted,  at  a  nation,  in  suppressing  piracy  ?  The  internal  com- 
of  the  Archipelago  is  afraost  exclusively  carried  on  by  native 
U,  in  their  own  vessels;  which,  extending  their  voyages  far 
ide,  collect  the  productions  of  its  innumerable  ii»hmds,  and  con- 
^  them  to  Singapore.  Here  they  take  in  exchange  English  goods  with 
Sch  they  proceed  eastwards  as  far  as  the  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
%imingt  a«  tbey  go  along,  a  taste  for  the  manufactures  of  civilized 
and  awakening  that  spirit  of  industry  which  can  alone 
the  natives  to  become  purchasers. 

e  of  the  Aroo  islands,  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  Archi- 
,  tliese  native  traders  hold  a  great  mart,  at  which  the  manu- 
of  Europe  are  bartered  for  the  productions  of  the  further 
gold,  ebony,  edible  birds'  nests,  odoriferous  gums,  trepang, 
birds  of  parailise,  and  other  articles  of  use  or  luxury.  All 
Is  of  religion  and  humanity  must  regard  wi.h  deep  mterest 
I  ^^..^sjurse  of  natives  assembled  on  that  distant  isle»  Bui/is,  from 
Kr^#,  JavancsCt  Malat/St  and  Papuans,  all  unconsciously  engaged 
humanizing  each  other  through  the  instrumentality  of  commerce. 
m  ipectacle,  however,  would  be  far  more  cheering,  were  it  not 
k  tnese  enterorising  and  industrious  traders  are  every  moment 
Kfited  by  the  dread  of  those  desperate  marauders,  who  they  know 

king  in  wait  for  them  in  various  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  They 
|uently  count  their  gains  with  fear  and  trembling,  lest  they 
I  never  be  permitted  to  return  with  them  to  their  homes. 
[ih  them  commerce  h  more  a  lottery  than  with  any  other  people 
the  worliL  To  get  their  living,  they  every  diy  run  the  risk  of 
pg  killcrl  :  but  for  which  these  beautiful  and  fertile  groups  of 
tnds  would  long  ago  have  been  reclaimed  from  barbarism,  and 
iverled  into  so  many  agreeable  and  salubrious  aE>ode8  for  man. 
It  li  a  lung  received  phrase  among  u^«  that  facts  are  stubborn 
an<l  1  may  add,  that  they  are  also  at  times  extremely  unin- 
g;  yet  ho\*-  can  one  get  on  without  them,  unless  one  chooses 
te  the  twin  societies,  by  dealing  wholesale  in  fictions.  I 
treat  the  reader  to  have  patience  with  me  while  1  throw 
r  A  few  of  these  stubborn  articled  for  his  instruction,  though 
,  lierhaps,  for  his  amusement.  With  the  full  fear  of  ennui  before 
f  ejrei,  1  go  back  to  the  ^enr  IjOH,  whtn  the  l)ulch»  hav'\uft«^V 
hofc-  xxni.  X 
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tiired  a  number  of  pirates,  handed  them  over  for  puitishmcnl  tolllf 
Siiltiiii  of  Bantam.     In    17^0  their  East  India   Company  §<!ftiu 
have  taken  upon  itself  the  duty  of  avenging  commerce,  for,  hii 
made  3ome  captures  on  the  Coast  of  Timor,  it  make«  no  mc 
of  having  delivered  them  to  any  native  prince  for  chasti8eraBit,lb 
Dutch    having   by  this  time  discovered  that   they   cuuld  pertJwi 
the  task  themselves.     Their  enterprises,  however/in  this  wij tor 
few  and  far  between.     In  1741  they  chased  seventeen  var-pnlia 
along  the  Coast  of  Java,     In  I76D  the  "Sea  Lion"  cruised  in(k 
Bay  of  Lam  pong,  and  in  the  meanwhile  they  had  made  an  iMl 
to  introduce  the  passport  system  into  the  Archipelago  torertninlfc 
movements   of  lU  mautmh  xujcts.     They  likewise   found  out  lii 
their  frieni!,  the  Sukan  of  Bantam,  had  contracted  alliances  with th 
pirates,  and  that  hia  subjects  were  in  the  habit  of  comfortm|rti» 
and  purchasing  their  captives  for  slaves.     Accordingly,  thevirtiwK 
Dutchmen  reprimanded  him  severely,  though,  so  far  aa  i»diiefln> 
able,  with  no  effect, 

Itisnottobe  expected  that  itinerant  decl aimers  like 
ployed  by  the  twin  societies  should  patiently  investigtiethe 
of  the  Archipelago,  in  order  that  they  might  not  advance 
but  the  truth.     What  they  aim  at  is  efiect,  and  as  a  strict 
to  facts  would  altogether  mar  this,  they  steer  as  wide  of  tktn 
sible.     The  interest  of  Government  and  the  country  i» 
As  a  great  Christian  nation,  it  must  be  our  wish  to  carry  Cbi 
and  civilization  into  all  those  regions  over  which  we  eie 
inilueuce,  and  the  experience  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  fl' 
proves  to  demonstration,  that  as  far  as  the  Oriental  Ar  "^ 
is  concerned,  the  extirpation  of  piracy  is  an  indispeniibW 
nary.     The  evil  existed  there  in  very  remote  ages,  but  m  th« ' 
governments  yielded  to  time,  and  to  those  causes  of  diwoluU* 
herent  in  all  states,  it  became  far  more  powerful  and  widely  'P'^  j 
princes  allied  themselves  with  the  piratical  chiefs*  or  dcg*'^"*^ 
into  such  themselves,  so  that  there  existeil  no  hope  for  the  " 
but  from  the  predominance  of  Europeans. 

The  power  of  Portugal  has  long  disappeared  from  those  ••••rj 
that  of  Spain  ig  slowly  vanishing.    Holland  only  has  for  man?  ?  ^ 
made  any  pretensions  to  a  dominant  influence,  and  though  1'  '"^ 
be  incorrect  to   maintain  that  its  power  has  been  of  no  serv'^* 
humanity,  it  is  impossible,  with  the  facts  of  history  before  '^'.J^^ 
cede  to  that  country  the  honour  of  having  greatly  circumicHbwJ|J 
operationa   of  piracy.     European    ships  of  all   nations  hn**  . 
repeatedly    captured    by    the    buccaneers,   who    have    wifli*'^''* 
slaughtered  the  whole  of  the  crews,  while  they  have  on  othrri*^ 
sions  contented  themselves  with   selling  ihem  as  slaves,    l"  *r 
China  seas   the  practice  is  to  wound  and  mutilate,  to  cut  0^  ^^ 
ears  and  noses,  and  otherwise  to  torture  them,  to  protloce*^ 
CO  very   of    treasure.     The    Illanuns,    Sulus,   Malays,   and  Dy»^ 
pursue    a  different    course,    for,    as    I   have   said,    they   either  ** 
the  throats  of  their   prisoners   at  once  or  dispote  of  ibeO  ^ 
cattle. 

Dalton,  who  was  himself  taken  prisoner  by  the  pirates  of  B*'^ 
and  sent  as  a  slave  into  the  interior,  saw  in  a  village  on  the  Ei^ 
Coast,  numerous  articles  of  English  female  dress,  with  Ewp 
writing-desks,  tables,  &c.  i  ai^d  owce  <iii\]k^Vvt.  a  glimpse  of  an  6^ 
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1  Woman,  who  wfts  immediately  hurried  off  by  her  owners.  1 
lect  the  Indies  who  cheer  the  ribald  dectaimers  of  the  twin 
ftiei,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  through  mere  thoughdeasiiess,  would  not 
^A life-long  captivity  in  Borneo,  to  gay  nothing  of  those  insults 
■ors  which  are  the  invariable  preliminaries  of  slavery.  In- 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  there  is  a  single  Englishwoman 
jlfho  could  countenance  proceedings  so  despicable  as  those  of 
societies,  if  she  were  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
!ter  of  the  miscreants  in  whose  behalf  they  are  endcavour- 
_  tt  up  an  excitement, 
bappens  very  unfortunately  that  Mr.  Cobden  has,  to  some 
lent  his  countenance  to  the  twin  societies.  By  this  step, 
he  will  do  more  harm  to  himself  than  good  to  them,  be- 
authority,  considerable  as  it  is,  will  not  suffice  to  reconcile 
lie  to  their  violent  calumnies  ;  whereas,  these  constantly  put 
and  repeated  in  the  most  repulsive  forms,  must  diminish 
;ct  which  would  otherwise  be  paid  him, 
a  meeting  of  the  twin  societies  was  to  be  held  in  the  City, 
ll>c3en,  not  being  able  to  be  there.,  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
i^nnan  : — "  I  sfiall  not  be  back  to  London  in  time  to  attend  the 
S  tipon  the  Bornean  Massacre  on  Wednesday,  but  I  am  glad 
■^  going  to  make  a  public  protest  against  the  proceedings  of 
'Ce  under  the  command  of  Rajah  Brooke.  I  have  rernl  with 
■iligence  every  paper  and  report  throwing  light  upon  the 
^^A^y  attack  upon  the  Saribas  Dyaks,  and  have  been  unable 
*tain  the  grounds  upon  which  our  ships  of  war  were  called 
•^  at  all  on  that  occasion.     But,  certainly,  there  is  no  evidence 

•  the  15()0  men,  who  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death, 
^ould  have  convicted  one  of  them  of  any  oflence  in  an  English 
wf  justic'e.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  gratuitous  and  cold- 
H  butchery,  which  brands  its  authors  not  only  with  cruelty, 
^Vardice ;  for  there  appears  to  have  been  not  the  slightest 
Pi>f  resistance  to  the  power  employed  in  the  massacre,  I 
■Or  the  honour  of  our  country,  that  the  Government  will  be 
•lied  to  disavow  the  conduct  of  Rajah  Brooke." 

**l  thif,  it  is  clear  that  Mr,  Cobden  stands  committed  to  the 
^  of  the  worst  accusations  that  have  been  made  against  Sir 

*  Brooke.  He  says  he  has  read  diligently  every  paper  and 
t*  But  what  papers,  and  what  repor';s?  To  me,  it  seems 
^t»  that  Mr.  Cobden  is  not  in  possession  of  all  the  knowledge 
Atty  to  come  to  a  just  decision  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  Is  it  not 
rib  that  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League? 
ubould  he  thrust  himself  in  company  with  the  twin  societies 
K>otition  in  which  he  is  not  likely  to  cut  any  very  brilliant 
m  That  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  the  officers  of  the  NemcsU 
UfirojiM^  played  the  part  of  cold-blooded  assassins  and  cowardsj 
Jfttry  will  not  believe,  even  on  Mr.  Cobden 's  word.  Would 
Phieo,  have  been  prudent  to  forbear  from  makiiig  assertions 
fXMXt  obtain  no  credit? 

i  the  animuji  of  the  writer  may  be  conjectured  from  the  tone  of 
jpaaker,  to  whom  the  unfortunate  letter  was  addressed.  Thii 
!»  who  probably  does  not  know  the  difference  between  a 
and  a  Chinese,  when  he  came  to  devclope  his  notions  oC 
dp,  estimated,  as  tbUows,  the  value  of  the  BntUVx  ^nv^  *. 
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— "  For  himteir,  as  a 

with  which  he  was  connected  had 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  povods,  an 

paid  a  single  shilling  leas  for  Engliab 

being  protected  by  English  men  of  war ;  and  if  tlie 

scuttled  to-morrow,  he  believed  he  eoold  go  to  Lloyd's  tbe  m 

and  insure  his  vessels  withoot  a  shilling  oMre.* 

Imagine  this  broad-^yrimmed  Tallejfand  scsttling  the 
British  Sayy,  as  an  experiment  in  the  bosinraa  of  insoriE 
think  of  Mr.  Cobden  writing  to  him  in  the  naost  cndcannj 
and  encouraging  his  monstrous  rhapsodies.  I  cunless  I  as 
perplexed  bv  this  affair.  Does  it  not  look  as  if  the  acattlmj 
navy  enterea  into  the  secret  dengns  of  the  twin  societies 
country  had  better  look  to  it.  Peace,  when  maintained  widm 
is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  but  when  adhered  to,  ii^ 
insult,  and  injury,  and  defeat,  and  infiuny,  and  disgrace,  it  cam 
desirable  onfy  in  the  eyes  of  a  navy-scattling  pedlar.  ^ 
the  country  must  now  perceive  distinctly  that  it  is  only  tH 
abhor  our  naval  supremacy,  and  would  scuttle  our  navy  t~ 
it,  that  deal  in  accusations  of  massacre  against  Sir  JameflH 
and  the  various  officers,  who,  at  various  times,  have  co^ 
with  him,  the  Honourable  Captain  Keppel,  Sir  Edward 
Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  Captain  Mundy,  and  a  long  list  of  o^ 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  notice  the  observations  of  an  i — 
who  could  maintain  that  no  injury  would  accrue  to  oar  o^ 
were  our  whole  navy  scuttled  to-morrow.  But  the  oratc=i: 
societies  are  all  of  the  same  stamp,  and  their  assertions  migK 
taken  for  facts,  were  their  ignorance  and  absurdity  left  t^ 
Of  course,  I  am  far  from  regarding  the  destruction  of  th^ 
and  Sakaran  pirates  as  a  massacre.  But,  supposing  it  ^^ 
what  must  the  public  think  of  the  scuttling  orator  and  hi^ 
of  parliament,  who  pretend  that  nothing  similar  has  occtf- 
the  last  two  hundred  years  ?  These  gentlemen  must  reai^^ 
backwards,  as  witches  do  their  prayers,  and  by  this  v^ 
utterly  confuse  their  ideas,  that  they  know  not  which  M 
The  world  has  heard  of  the  massacre  of  the  Memlooka^ 
Janissaries,  of  the  Mohammedans  in  the  Krimea,  wher^ 
peaceable  citizens  were  cut  off  in  one  day,  and  of  maX 
similar  transactions  nearer  home.  These  were  real  massatf 
dertaken  without  necessity,  perpetrated  in  defiance  of  all  t-^ 
ciples  of  justice,  and  to  the  last  degree  atrocious  and  det- 
Besides,  have  not  English  officers,  since  the  affair  on  the  ^ 
coast,  destroyed  between  two  and  three  thousand  pirates 
Chinese  waters  ?  Yet,  because  there  is  there  no  Sir  James 
to  be  attacked,  the  twin  societies  obviously  mean  to  pass 
unless  their  last  urban  crusade  has  sickened  them  of  8U< 
ceedings. 

A  gentleman,  who,  I  think,  is  much  to  be  pitied  for  havii 
betrayed  into  a  contest  which  he  does  not  possess  the  ne 
information  for  carrying  on,  puts  forward  obiections  to  Sir 
Brooke,  which  I  really  find  it  difficult  to  characterize.  FJ 
possibly  be  a  foreigner,  in  which  case  his  want  of  acquaintan* 
our  language  must  entitle  him  to  our  indulgence.  Accord 
him,  Sir  James  Brooke  V\ad  ^^bTsxvCie^  \.Vv«  H«xs.waks  as  ; 
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J  were  only  engnged  in  intertribal  war  with  the  race 
ms  chief." 

uszle  the  most  consummate  logician  to  follow  out  the 
loning  implied  in  this  portentous  sentence.  What  id 
ay  conjecture  from  a  knowledge  of  the  real  tacts  ;  but, 
'preted,  the  language  of  the  itinerant  orator  mean's  this 
mea  Brooke,  being  chief  of  the  Sarawak  Oyaks,  brands 
I,  his  own  subjects — as  pirates  for  carrying  on  a  war  with 
But,  having  gone  thus  far,  you  will  not  by  any  means 
I  to  all  the  rich  absurdity  of  the  passage:  for,  first,  the 
itertribal  "  (intertribual)  that  is,  carried  on  between 
then,  suddenly  one  of  these  *'  tribes"  is  converted  into 
ihe  head  of  which  Sir  James  Brooke  is  set  in  position. 
dents  of  ethnology  will  inform  the  crusader  that  he- 
rds race  and  tribe  there  is  a  considerable  dilference  ;  and 
ho  IS  acquainted  with  the  Indian  Archipelago,  will  tell 
en   he  said  "Sarawaks"   (a  vulgar  word    of  his  own 

ridently  meant  Sakarans.  But,  as  I  have  already 
modern  knights-errant  think  as  little  of  knowledge 
tcessors  used  to  do  of  a  commissariat. 
I  delude  the  "  simple  and  innocent  natives,'*  who  flocked 
mve  their  ears  tickled  by  the  twin  societies,  the  saga- 
leiiied  that  the  '*  Sarawaks  **  were  pirates,  meaning,  of 
Webas  and  Sakarans.  But  what  said  the  witnesses 
fore  the  authorities  at  Singapore,  before  awarding  the 
to  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  Nemesis  and  Atha- 
D  the  Parliamentary  papers,  asked  for  by  Air.  Hume, 
J  ibey  will  no  doubt  contain  the  whole  of  this  evide?ice, 
»rc;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  reader  will  probably  be 
the  following  abstract : — "  Snip,  a  Sadong  Malay,  from 
Sarebas,  who  was  out  with  the  pirates,  and  afterwards 
he  jungle,  swore  that  he  was  in  the  prahu,  run  down  by 
but  swam  ashore.  The  fleet,  he  said,  consisted  of  one 
6l\y  vessels,  and  was  commanded  by  all  the  principal 
Sarebas,  and  manned  by  nearly  the  entire  male  popu^ 
irhom  many  Sakarans  were  joined.  Very  few  of  the 
ieM  than  tliirty  men,  many  carried  forty,  and  some 
ere  were  not  more  than  four  small  brass  guns  in  the 
I  prahu  carried  a  few  muskets,  and  great  quantities  of 
Is,  and  shields.  The  fleet,  un  reaching  Sarebas,  pro- 
t  mouth  of  the  Niabur,  where  it  remained  one  night, 
Palo,  and  thence  to  the  Bay  of  Lassa,  plimdering  by  the 
f  prahu  laden  with  sagu.  Ilavijig  captyred  two  other 
ua,  they  next  attacked  the  town  of  Mato,  but  were 
i  the  loss  of  ten  men.  Half  the  pirate  force  landed 
efences  thrown  across  the  river,  and  the  other  half 
n  their  prahus.  Two  women  and  two  children  were 
Within  the  last  eight  months  three  large  fleets  have 
S«rebas  on  piratical  cruizes.  During  the  last  rice- 
ing  was  attacked  by  them  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and 
and  many  people  were  killed,  A  less  numerous  fleet 
second  lime,  as  well  as  several  other  places  in  the 
be  witness  stated  that  he  would  have  been  killed  by  iKe 
he  refuacU  to  join  the  pirates. 
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Next  follows  the  evidence  of  Abong  Bit^  once  a  Saretnis  piifl 
but  now  preferring  peace  and  indu^stry^  a  quiet  resident  of  Sarai^| 
He  said  it  was  the  ordinary  cusftom  of  the  Sarebaa  and  Sak^H 
people  to  go  out  on  piratical  expeditions,  sometitnes  from  the^l 
and  dometinies  from  the  other.  The  objecta  of  these  eit|)edil^B 
wa&  to  plunder  and  obtain  heads.  When  at  sea  they  attackfl^l 
whom  they  could  overcome  without  eiiception  or  distinction.  jH 
himself  had  been  out  at  least  thirty  times.  He  was  at  the  attaa^ 
Palo,  near  Sambas,  inhabited  by  Chinese.  The  fleet  killed  nuoh 
bers  of  Chinese  and  Malay  fishermen  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strcbai 
river.  He  was  also  at  the  attack  on  Sinkawan^  when  upwirdi«f 
one  hundred  Chinese  were  killed.  At  the  capture  of  Sangie  Taliofl^ 
where  fitty  were  killed.  At  that  of  Sangie  Brahu,  where  a  hund? 
and  fifty  were  killed,  and  at  Durie,  where  a  hundred 
were  obtained.  Many  other  places  were  also  attacked  by  the 
in  which  Abong  Bit  was  out.  The  Malays  plundered,  and] 
Dyaks  amused  themselves  with  taking  the  heads.  All  these 
were  in  the  Sambas  and  Pontianak  countries  (Dutch  possess^j 
They  were  not  attacked  from  motives  of  revenge,  but  for  the 
of  headij  and  plunder.  The  people  iyf  Sarebas  do  not  trade,] 
when  in  want  of  money  and  slaves  go  pirating.  Abong  Bit 
self  has  taken  many  slaves,  and  plundered  with  the  rest^  Of 
taken  by  him  some  are  dead^  and  some  have  been  sold.  Ik  IfH 
Sarebas  about  six  or  seven  years  ago ;  but  had  lived  there  from  \M 
boyhood,  ami  is  now  an  old  man. 

Bajay,  a  IMalay,  formerly  a  pirate  of  Sakaran,  but  now 
at   Sarawak,  after  giving  many  other  instances  of  the  atrot 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  among  others  attacking  a  fleet  of 
Suw   Dyaks,  killing    two  hundred  men,  and    enslaving  two 
dred  women  and  children,  proceeded  to  state, — that  the  Sarebaii 
Sakarans  do  not  make  these  attacks  on  account  of  injuries 
**  but  kill,  plunder,  and  destroy  all  persons  and  vessels  they 
sea," 

Abong  Byong,  one  oC  the  captured  buccaneers,  swore  that  be!  _ 
frequently  been  out  pirating  from  Sarebas;  his  object  beint'  "'*^**" 
der,  the  Dyaks  taking  heads.     They  never  made  any  disti 
nation, had  no  friends  when  at  sea,  but  captured  all  tliey  could  c«'i"«|"^« 
He  had  been  present  at  the  taking  of  many  tniding  prahus:  await 
were   from    Brune,  some  from  Sambas,  and  some  from   the   i  ^     ^ 
He  had  been  at  the  attack  of  many  Chinese  and  other  sett 
He  was  also  present  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Sarebas  when  the  p!r4M«> 
fleet  was  destroyed  by    Captain    Farquhar.     That  fleet  wa<  tftHB 
Sarebas. 

Abon  Hassan,  a  Sadong  Matay^  confessed  he  had  committed  ioiui^ 
merable  murders,  and  then  very  naively  explainetl  the  creed  of  tlM 
Sakarans  on  the  subject  of  piracy.  His  tribe,  though  in  paIlnf^ 
ship  with  the  Sakarans,  was  everywhere  but  on  shore  regarded  asfiil 
game.  His  father  was  killed  by  the  Sakarans  at  the  mouth  of  di 
Sadong  river.  On  one  occasion  he  was  off  the  coast  will-  - 
Saib,  when  they  were  attacked  by  two  Sakaran  prahus,  alllua, . 
crews  knew  well  SherrifT  Saib,  and  the  vessel  he  was  in.  They  %*«< 
beaten  oiF.  Sherrif  Saib  was  their  great  friend  and  abettor,  and  Abd 
Hassan  having  boarded  the  Sakaran  prahu,  asked  them  why  ib^ 
alfacked  their  friends,  to  wV\'\cVa  vW^  \fi\J^\«»\ — '*••  M  home  we  ntik< 
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cli^tt^ctfo^  between  tViends  and  enemies,  but  at  sea  everybotly  we 
iU  and  plunder." 
After  idving  at  some   length   the  evidence  of  several  individuals 
ho  had  themselvej)  been  plundered  by  the  Sarebas  and  Sakarans 
hat  excellent  journal  the  Singapore  Free  Press  observes, — 
**  Had  time  allowed  we  believe  hundreds  (of  witnesses)  might  have 
obtained  to  depose  to  the  same  effect.    They  show  very  clearly 
'  piratical  character  of  the  Sarebas  and  Sakaran  tribes^  and   the 
noer  in  which  they  conduct  their  operations.     When  on  a  cruize 
ir  hand  is  against  every  man,  they  shed  blood  freely,  and  when 
hey  do  not  murder  their  victims  they  preserve  them  only  to  deliver 
beiD  into  a  rigorous  slavery.  Women  and  children  share  the  same  fate. 
1  wiU  be  observed  that  the  pirates  consist  of  two  classes,  united  in 
phis  nefarious  trade  —  the  Malays!,  who  follow  it   for  the  sake    of 
ilutider  ;  and  the  Dyaks,  whose  chief  aim  is  the  acquisition  of  heads. 
eir  |x>wer  for  the  pre>,ent  is  shattered,  and  if  they  are  only  kept 
I  »we  for  some  time  longer  we  may  hope  to  see  them  renounce  their 
Irnticjit  character  and  turn  their  energies  to  more  peaceful  pursuits/' 
The  Dutch  historian  •  of  piracy   in   the  Archipelago  reckons   the 
Soirebas  among  the  tribes  by  whom  it  is  encouraged  and  carried  on, 
nd  the   Dutch  Government  when  most  intent  upon  its  suppression, 
pould  think  of  no  other  means  than  the  absolute  reduction    under 
their  own  authority  of  all  the  communities  on  the   north-west  coast. 
The  broad-brimmed  Talleyrand,  who  is  for  scuttling  the  British 
,vy,  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the 
mies  to  long  as  they  confine  their  attacks  to  native  vessels,  though 
>  aa  I  have  shown,  are   the  indispensable  feeders  of  English 
ce.     He  affirms  that  no  English  vessel  engaged  in  legitimate 
ide  has  ever  been  attacked  by  pirates  in  China — meaning,  I  stip- 
Uie  waters  of  Borneo.     The  Dutch,  however,  who  have  had 
experience,  are  of  a  different  opinion.     In  the  "Geographical 
Outline  of  Netherland  India,"  published  in  1843,  occurs  the  follow- 
ing passage: — 

"Small  islands,  rendered  almost  unapproachable  by  sunken  reefs, 
rvc  as  retreats  to  the  pirates.  From  the  midst  of  these  sea-dens, 
they  suddenly  rush  forth  in  their  prahus,  filled  with  men,  not  only 
la  attack  the  native  craft,  but  even  European  ships,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  calms  or  contrary  winds,  or  the  smallness  of  the  crews, 
Uf  ffratify  their  audacious  rapacity." 

The  historian  of  piracy  shows  that,  as  far  back  as  1769,  it  was  the 
iradice  of  the  buccaneers  to  massacre  the  entire  crews  of  European 
ip^.  "  The  *  Sea  Lion/  "  he  says,  **  cruising  in  the  Bay  of  Lum- 
pong,  was  attacked  and  boarded  by  a  single  piratical  prahu.  anti  its 
rhole  crew,  of  twenty-four  men,  were  massicred."  In  IWJ  another 
xample  occurred.  The  •*  De  Vrede,"  a  ship  of  war,  was  attacked 
in  the  roads  of  Indramayo,  by  seven  piratical  prahus,  each  carrying 
•  hundred  men.  The  Dutch  crew  partly  effected  its  escape  in  boats, 
Hcckman,  the  lieutenant  was  drowned,  but  Stockbro,  the  second  in 
mmand,  was  taken  and  si>ld  for  a  slave ;  and,  after  long  har<i- 
»hip  And  captivity,  ransometl  by  a  Chinese  merchant*  In  1810. 
ihc  Knglish  brig  "  Fly  "  was  taken  and  its  crew  massacred^  off 
the  COAtft  of  Java-  In  1012,  the  schooner. of- war,  '» Wellington," 
with  two  guci-boats  and  six  native  vessels,  engaged  a  piratical  fleet, 
Comet  de  Oroar.     "  Notices  Jlt»ton4iuet  Kur  La  PtrattTie^"^*  %i\. 
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i.T  etcaLzel.  vrLh  rrett  Ij9«.     Two  monlhs  mfter, 

YTi  :.i.xi-  "WTir  ibe  i."-=*i  S-uis  of  the  ship-of-war  "  '. 

mrai  ri  iz*i  ~4a::i-e  jt-ir  tbe  Eiir^h  *li:p  •*  CoromjmdeV  hai 

rrli«:    »o:oe   It    B.Tsei?    was  burnt.     A^ain,  the  "  Hel 

t>-i^-V-fi  _r.  i^jf  Scrir:?  C'f  Ri-tcx.  br  m  single  prahu,  wilh  eij 

A^kXij^r  Er;£'.:-^  «^p  wu  taken  and  most  of  its  crew  mai 

z:.*  Sorir-^  :<:'  M«r-A^isiT :  an.i  in  1814.  the  **  Antelo|Ye,"  m 

r*.£'='-b:a:».  er^L^ei  a  aect  of  eizbtj  prabus  in  the  Straits  o 

Iz.  w>::li  r«£  i:±*-y  t.^  n^'.tip'.T  examples,  and  to  bring  th 

V7  car  own  ij.j  :  S^i  ih:«  wou'd  be  menelj  to  ocrcupy  spac 

aais'-ersv::-.;  ".-.5«  ::  ca-piare*.     From  what  has  been  said 

ia.'E.-cLcz.Cy  cbTio>:is  iha:  the  piratical  prahus  of  the  Archi[ 

not  B<re  vickcr  bj^kei».  like  the  coracles  of  our  ancestors 

milAb'.e  crut.  «oc2ct:=2e«  ninety  teet  in  length,  with  doul 

an>i  niincei  by  a  hti:3ir«vl  men.     Fleets  of  such   prahus, 

thro^sH  the  E-isten:  Sej^.  not  only  obstruct  commerce  am 

the  pr.^c«4  ot  civil- iiTTon.  but  absolutely  keep  down,  to  I 

rate  the  p:  p  ^  tatioi  of  tsH  his  islands  by  the  perpetration  of 

at  vhich  humanity  shudirrs. 

It  ia  for  his  services  against  such  men  that  Sir  James 
now  attacked  by  the  twin  societies,  wh  isc  orators  have  noi 
6ction  to  proceed  upjn.  there  being,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
not  a  single  writer  acquiinte.l  with  that  part  of  the  world,  i 
the  same  vi^ws  with  theoi.     The  Times,  in  the  admirable 
has  written  on  this  subject,  his  too  easily  taken  it  for  ^ai 
the  peace- people  are  correct  in  claiming  Midshipman  M 
a  coadjutor  in  the  attacks  on  Sir  James  Brooke.     Sir  Jam( 
was  not  himself  of  this  opinion.     At  all  events,  just  bcfoi 
EnsUiul  he  presenteil  me  with  a  Ci»py  of  the  book,  obsei 
it  would  be  of  $ome  use  to  me.     He  was  well  satisfieil 
Maryatt  entertained  no  hostilit}  towards  him,  and  from  tt 
ing  passages  the  reader  will  i>erceive  that  he  was  ri^ht. 

"  The  usefulness  and  philanthropy  of  his  (Mr.  Brooke 

career  are  well  known  ;  if  the  private  history  which  indue 

quit  the  service,  and  afterwards  expatriate  himself,  could 

priety,  and  also  regard  to  Mr.  Brooke's  feelings,  be  made 

W(»uld  redound  still  more  to  his  honour  and  high  princi 

these  1  have  no  right  to  make  public.     Mr.  Brooke  havini 

his  mind  to  tlie  high  U«^k  of  civilising  a  barbarous  pe<»pl 

every  means  in  his  power,  of  putting  an  end   to  the 

annual   murders  commitud  by  a  nation  of  pirates,  wh 

^erc,  like  Ishmaers,  ajiainst  every  man,  &c." 

Again,—*'  We  certainly  had  in  our  party  one  or  two  wl 
^ell  fitl«tl  to  grace  the  senate  as  to  play  at  leap-frog,  1 
always  observed  that  the  cleverest  men  are  the  most  lili 
vben  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  relaxation.  I  don't  I 
the  UHtives  thought  of  the  European  Rajah  Brooke,  playi 
frog  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Rajah  did  not  care  what  the 
1  have  said  little  of  Mr.  Brooke,  but  I  will  now  say,  th 
mild,  amiable,  and  celebrated  person  I  never  knew, 
loved  hiui.  and  he  deserved  it." 

h\\r\\\cr  on.  the  same  writer  bays,—'*  We  all  felt  annoy 
l..d  not  an  opportunity  of  bidding  farewell  to  Mr.  B 
tlwuking  ^"'"  ^^^  ^^^*  kiudiw>»b  vo  U4»  v^h^u^ver  he  had  a 
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fty  of  showing  it      He  was,  indeed,  beloved  by  everybody  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance." 

From  what  has  been  said  the  reader  will,  £  trust,  be  led  to  agree 
with  fiie,  that  the  outcry  now  raised  against  Sir  Jnmcs  Brooke  by 
handful  of  prejudiced  persons  must  not  be  attribuled  to  motives  of 
humanity.  Egregious  vanity  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  aflfair.  When 
the  pompous  speakers  took  their  places  on  the  platform  at  the 
Ijondon  Tavern,  they  were  absolutely  inflated  with  a  sense  of  their 
ew^  importance,  and  looked  as  grim  in  their  comfortable  broatl. 
cloch  a«  \i  they  were  going  on  a  forlorn  hope  against  the  Sarebas  or 
fiftkjiimns  themselves.  Full  of  faith  in  their  own  rhapsodical  powers, 
and  the  credulity  of  their  orators,  the^'  yet  secretly  trembled  at 
public  opinion  out  of  doora.  Not  so  with  those  who  have  engagetl 
to  bring  forward  the  question  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Accus- 
tomed to  political  contests,  they  will  thunder  through  long  and 
trtiious  hours  against  Sir  James  Brooke,  will  pronounce  a  panegyric 
on  the  Sarebas  and  Sakaran  Dyaks,  and  do  everything  else  in  keep- 
ing with  their  sympathy  for  criminals  and  outlaws.  Formerly 
hiimaDe  men  sought  to  distinguish  themselves  by  folding  with  the 
^pprrcMed  and  injured,  with  the  plundered  and  bereaved  ;  now, 
OD  the  contrary,  their  benevolence  leads  them  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  the  plunderer  and  the  bereaver. 

But  the  House  of  Commons  if  it  have  not  lost  all  regard  to  its 
own  character  will  be  careful  to  silence  this  outcry  by  explaining 
the  Uue  state  of  the  case,  by  proving  that  it  is  not  through  any  love 
of  •everity  or  bloodshed  that  we  have  undertaken  the  suppression 
of  piracy,  but  as  a  sad  and  solemn  duty  performed  toward*  those 
who  can  hope  for  protection  from  none  but  us.  For  long  ages  popu- 
letion  has  been  kept  down  in  the  Archipelago,  commerce  circum- 
^^irihed,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  ar rested  by  the  piratical 
PKiteu),  Now,  therefore,  that  the  course  of  events  has  led  u^  into 
thot»e  regions,  and  given  us  influence  there,  it  is  incumbent  on  us, 
as  Christians  and  civilized  men,  to  range  our  whole  power  and  au. 
thority  on  the  side  of  the  industrious  classes  against  those  arrogant 
mod  sanguinary  marauders  who  have  converted  nearly  the  whole 
Archipelago  into  a  region  of  death. 

Sir  James  Brooke  is  pre-eminently  a  humane  man,  and  would  at 
aiiy  time  infinitely  prefer  using  persuasion  to  force  ;  but,  at  the 
AAiue  time,  he  is  a  statesman,  and  understands  too  much  of  human 
luitiire  to  imagine  that  vast  piratical  hordes  can  ever  be  induced  to 
quit  their  calling,  without  undergoing  severe  chastis^ement.  They 
must  be  made  to  feel  the  irim  hand  of  civilization  before  they  will 
consent  to  depart  from  the  hereilitary  maxims  which  have  hitherto 
fpjverned  their  conduct.  To  them  the  sentiments  of  humanity  are 
unknown.  Tiiey  think  only  of  blood  and  pillage,  and  could  they 
CAtch  their  white  patrons  of  the  London  Tavern,  would  spear  them 
as  coolly  as  they  would  so  many  specimens  of  the  Mtas  Pappan,  I 
truat  the  Legislature  will  not  sutftr  iiself  lo  be  influenced  in  the 
allghiest  degree  by  the  outcry  of  the  twin  societies,  but  will  be  «t 
the  pains  at  once  to  clear  the  churacler  of  Sir  Jauies  Brooke  and  that 
of  the  oihcerg  uf  the  "  Nemesis  "  and  **  Albatross"  from  all  the  asiper- 
•iouii  i^mtuitouMly  cast  upon  them  ;  and,  in  the  seciuiil  place,  to 
g^vr  its  sanctioti  io  that  policy  which  can  alone  remove  the  OrienUd 
Archipcltigo  ftom  heathen  darkuebs  and  barbiiribiu. 


±» 
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pUjr-goer— if  that  dan 

the  dedinc  of 

_  jewaL     Since  the  Ktiremem 

™^Y«m|Es.  the  £llistons,  Emeiyi, 

««Ki  I>owtons,  no  new 


Mjiiir   I  h«ie«pye«d  to  «|i|aj  their  pUoes,  or  to  famish  the 


„       ,^^ -  lore    recent   deaths  of 

Jlr&.  Orjcr^  ami  tiaat  eaaeit  of  hamowiata,  poor  Wrench,  have  left 
"fwfc  »!»w  vkxii  we  have  no  hope  of  areing  filled  op ;  and  when 
Mn.  Glow  mad  Fancn  vithdimw^an  erent  vhich  may  be  looked  for 
M  no  Ttry  d&itant  day.  the  heane  of  the  Old  School  may  be  got 
rc«iy,aaidvemuatprepaetofiolio«  High  Comedy  to  the  sepulchre. 
Thb  frradoal  g^oinfc  oat  of  the  Old   School   of  actors  is  more 
severely  fi^  in  comedies  of  the  first  €>rder,  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  oar  dramatic  hteratore.     In  Tragedy  there  is  a  self-sastiin- 
ioc  povcr  vhich  of  itself  carries  aa  throogh  with  more  or  lee 
farce,  and  enaUes   os  to  pat  op   with  mediocrity  in  the  actiiy. 
But  there  is  no  mediocrity  in  ComedT*     It  moat  be  excellent,  or  miff 
the  mark  altogether.    Passion  fimii  something  like  an  adeqoate 
vent  in  the  langwage  act  down  for  it ;  but  wit,  hnmour.  manners, 
depend  upon  the  brilliancy  and  fitness  of  the  expression.     Here  the 
actor  mnst  reflect  in  person,  gaiety,  and  beauring  the  purpose  and 
btightneaa  of  the  acene.     If  he  li^  behind  the   vivacity  of  hii 
r6ie,  if  he  substitute  vulgarity  for  high  breeding,  if  he  renders  the 
^messe  and  sparkle  of  the  dialogue  with  heaviness  or  awkwardneff, 
the  liveliness  vanishea,  and  all  becomes  flat,  insipid,  and  offipnave. 
The  accomplished  gentleman  of  Comedy-^the  Orlando  of  modem 
society — requires  a  rare  combination  of  fine  qualities — figure,  voice, 
taste,  a  happy  temperament,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
usages  of  the  drawing-room.    It  is  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
^e  must  add,  that  there  is  no  such  phenomenon  at  this  moment  on 
the  English  stage. 

The  re-action  of  this  decadence  upon  the  literature  of  the  theatre 

is  palpable.    The  actors  complain  that  the   falling  off  is  in  the 

authors.    The  authors  assert,  with  greater  reason,  that  it  is  in  the 

actors.    The  actors  cry  out,  "  Give  us  a  good  play  ! "     The  authors 

answer,  "Give  us  actors  to  play  it!"     The  public  have  the  power 

of  deciding  upon  at  least  one  side  of  the  dilemma,  and  until  the  stage 

is  reinforced  by  competent  performers,  they  are  not  likely  to  have 

an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  a  verdict  upon  the  other  side.    No 

dramatic  writer  will  be  found  to  risk  a  great  labour  in  the  in- 

adequate  hands  to  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  theatres,  it 

must  be  unavoidably  entrusted.     If  he  write  for  the  stage,  he  must 

write  down  to  it ;  he  must  crop  and  suppress  his  imagination  to  suit 

*he  capacity  of  the  company  ;  he  must  keep  his  characters  within  the 

liU  beyond  which  his  actors  may  not  venture  without  certain  fsi- 
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lure  ;  aniL  looking  to  the  deficiencies  in  the  highest  walks  ol'  Comedy, 
he  must  be  content,  in  composing  his  pictures  o I* contemporary  life,  to 
leave  out  the  most  important  figures.  The  difficulty  is  felt  so  acutely 
by  men  ^hose  genius,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  might 
revive  the  fortunes  of  the  drama,  that  they  turn  in  despair  to  other 
IbrniB  of  literature,  and  the  stage  is  consequently  little  better  than  a 
maruifactory  for  play-wrights  and  adaptors  of  French  farces. 

llnwever  sound  may  be  the  objection  which  lies  in  the  abstract 
ogain&t  the  principle  of  monopoly,  there  are  cases  in  which  a  mono- 
poly ii  highly  desirable.  The  stage  furnishea  n  striking  illustration. 
The  breaking  up  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Patent  Houses  was  con. 
fesaedly  a  greater  evil,  so  far  as  the  art  of  acting  is  concerned,  than 
the  rnononoly  itself.  Acting  survives  as  a  profession,  but  is  no  longer 
Cultivateo  as  an  art.  Formerly,  when  it  was  the  crowning  ambition 
of  the  life  of  the  provincial  actor,  to  work  his  way  up  to  London, 
Atid  to  establiBh  a  position  on  the  metropolitan  boards,  he  laboured 
studiously  in  his  vocation,  as  the  only  means  by  which  he  could 
MttllT**  his  object.  But  since  London  has  been  thrown  open  to  the 
mujh  of  provincial  celebrities,  and  access  not  only  has  been  rendered 
Cssy  to  unknown  as[}irants,  but  a  prenniim  has  been  set  upon  the 
MliAll€»t  loc^il  reputations,  the  ambition  of  the  actor  to  achieve  dis* 
tinctipn  bms  vanished  with  the  obstacles  he  had  formerly  to  con- 
quer in  tt9  attainment.  Instead  of  the  obscure  country  actor  looking 
to  tJic  London  stage  as  the  final  goal  of  his  eflbrts,  the  London  stage 
BOW  looks  to  the  country  actor  for  the  means  of  sustaining  it 
through  its  harassing  struggles.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  raise  the 
pretensions  of  an  inferior  class  of  performers,  who,  finding  an  ex- 
trinsic value  put  upon  their  talents,  are  tempted  to  believe  that  tliey 
are  already  famous,  and  in  that  comfortable  belief  to  relinquish  nil 
further  trouble  in  the  study  of  the  art  they  profess.  In  the  old 
times  there  were  training-schools  in  the  provinces,  amongst  which 
Bath,  Dubliti,  and  York,  were  conspicuous  for  the  quality  of  actors 
they  »ent  out.  But  all  ihat  is  over.  There  is  no  longer  a  solitary 
thesire  in  which  discipline  is  observed,  or  from  which  instruc- 
tioo  can  be  gathered.  The  reward  is  abolished,  and  the  stimulus  to 
exertion  is  gone. 

The  monopoly  of  the  Patent  Houses  was  productive  of  this 
valuable  result,  that  it  collected  together  the  heads  of  the  profession, 
"  placet}  in  the  hands  of  managers  the  power  of  presenting  to  the 
.  Advantage  the  noblest  works  of  the  drama.  An  examination 
coraparibon  of  the  cast  of  any  Shaksperean  play  as  it  was  given 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  with  the  strongest  cast 
that  can  be  given  to  it  now,  will  better  exemplify  the  existing  con- 
ililion  of  the  stage  than  a  hundred  arguments.  Such  talent  as 
we  poaaeas  is  scattered  amongst  the  numerous  theatres  of  the  me- 
tropoUi,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  calculated  upon  is,  that  the 
ftoeral  poverty  of  the  performance  shnll  act  as  a  foil  to  set  off* 
whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  one  or  two  of  the  leading  parts. 
The  Haymarket  and  the  Lyceum  should  be  excepted  from  this  ob. 
eervation  in  the  performances  which  their  costly  compatiies  enable 
them  to  execute  with  effect ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  real  excel- 
lence they  display,  their  range  is  limited  and  peculiar. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  has  extended 
ihc  vphere  of  what  is  called  the  legitimate  drama.    We  VvskNft  t\oi 
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five-act  plays  in  the  minor  houses  instead  of  hobgoblins,  blue 
lights,  and  melo-dramatic  horrors.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
tins  difTusion  of  the  legitimate  drama  has  been  attended  by  the  ad- 
vantages  which  were  expected  to  flow  from  it.  We  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  lowered  the  influence  of  the 
five-act  play,  and  materially  assisted  in  bringing  it  into  disrepute. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  relish  for  that  form  has  considerably  gone  off; 
and  we  think  we  do  not  mistake  the  cause,  if  we  trace  it  to  the 
glaring  disproportion  we  find  in  the  majority  of  cases  between  the 
demands  of  the  play  and  the  capabilities  of  the  performers.  De- 
ficiencies in  the  representation  are  more  apparent  and  oppreasiTe 
in  five-acts,  which  require  to  be  sustained  at  a  certain  elevation, 
than  in  a  brief  piece  which  is  rapidly  dismissed,  and  leaves  no 
tedium  behind ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  considered  very  surprising  if 
the  public  do  prefer  the  lesser  infliction  to  the  larger. 

The  dispersion  of  the  actors  over  so  many  theatres  has  inevitably 
weakened  the  resources  of  all.  But  even  if  we  could  pick  out  the 
^Utc  of  the  profession,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a 
successful  cast  of  any  great  work.  The  other  day  at  Windior, 
where,  no  doubt,  the  best  available  talent  was  set  before  the  Queen, 
the  character  of  Marc  Antony  was  enacted  by  Mr.  Charles  Kean. 
Now  we  imagine  that  Mr.  Charles  Kean  himself  must  be  consciooj 
that  he  lacks  the  requisites  fitting  for  a  Roman  character,  and,  least 
of  all,  a  character  so  strongly  stamped  as  Marc  Antony,  with  attri- 
bates  in  which  Mr.  Kean  is  especially  wanting.  We  do  not,  there- 
fore, mean  to  imply  any  censure  upon  Mr.  Kean  for  assuming  a 
part  so  entirely  out  of  his  way,  because,  we  take  it  for  granted,  it 
was  the  best  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances  ;  but  we 
cite  the  fact  as  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  decadence  of  the  stage. 
By-and-by,  it  will  be  worse  and  worse.  When  Mr.  Macreadj 
retires,  our  last  tragic  light  goes  out,  and  we  shall  be  in  ntteir 
darkness. 

We  have  a  curious  proof,  too,  of  the  shifts  and  difiiculties  to 
which  the  theatres  are  put  in  the  destiny  of  another  play  which, 
having  been  acted  at  Windsor,  has  been  reproduced  at  no  less  than 
three  of  our  principal  houses.  We  allude  to  the  little  drama  of 
Charles  XII.  A  glance  at  the  different  casts  will  show  how 
strangely  the  resources  of  these  establishments  have  been  taxed 
in  its  production.  It  is  an  old  stage  axiom,  that  if  we  cannot  snow 
white  we  must  snow  brown,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  instance 
we  have  been  obliged  to  snow  a  variety  of  colours.  The  part  ori- 
ginally played  by  Farren,  has  been  assigned  at  Drury  Lane,  the 
Hay  market,  and  the  Lyceum,  to  Cooper,  Webster,  and  C.  Mathews, 
and  Listen's  part  (in  our  opinion,  his  greatest)  to  Baker,  Wallack, 
and  F.  Mathews.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  versions  given 
by  these  actors  differ  as  widely  from  each  other  as  they  all  differ 
from  their  originals.  Now  each  of  these  versions  may  be  excellent 
in  its  way,  but  that  the  managers  should  be  driven,  in  the  want  of 
more  appropriate  material,  to  depart  so  widely  from  the  traditions 
of  such  well-marked  characters  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the 
existing  condition  of  the  stage. 

The  remedy  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  able  direction  of  some  com- 
petent manager  capable  of  control  ling  the  forces  at  his  disposal,  by 
^hc  introduction  of  a  strict  system  of  btudy  and  careful  combination. 
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Even  with  the  present  strength  of  our  principal  theatres  much 
ini^fil  be  ilone  by  keeping  intHviduals  closely  whhiti  the  lines  for 
Cwliich  nature  and  practice  have  best  qualified  them,  instead  of 
'  revetting  them  into  parts  for  which  they  are  wholly  unfit.  This  is, 
doubt,  A  work  of  time,  and  must  be  set  about  with  unwavering 
lution  ;  for  the  evil  is  deeply  rooted,  and  will  not  yield  till  re- 
eiiperiraents  shall  have  tested  and  developed  its  practicability* 
ng  nn  A  minor  scale  should  be  abolished.  The  actor  should 
r€<|uired  to  do  that  which  he  can  do  best,  and  not  that  vi'hich  he 
iteji  to  do  most.  In  the  long  run  it  wouhl  prove  more  advan- 
eotis  to  himself,  and  secure  hira  a  safe  popularity,  which  he  can 
▼CT  acquire  by  straininpr  and  distorting  himself  in  walks  of  the 
esAion  for  which,  in  all  probability,  he  possesses  scarcely  a  soli- 
qualification.  Thus  by  degrees  the  stage  would  be  shaped  and 
ei\  to  it?  work  ;  sometliing  like  distinctness,  individuality,  and 
r,  would  be  gained,  and,  with  this  fixed  aim  in  view,  it  might 
be  hoped  that  new  actors  would  arise  to  restore  and  regenerate  the 
theatre. 

Criticism  has  much  to  do  in  this  labour  of  revival,  and  we  should 
be  fflad  tu  see  more  knowledge  and  independence^  judgment  and 
ftkill,  exhibited  by  the  writers  entrusted  with  the  fate  of  playa  and 
players.  Whether  mediocrity  on  the  stage  has  produced  indifference 
in  the  critics,  or  led  thera  to  regard  the  theatre  less  as  the  sanctu- 
ary oC  an  art  than  a  source  of  occupation,  we  cannot  venture  to 
mffirm  ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  impartiality  and  acumen  which 
ibrmerly  distinguished  our  theatrical  criticisms  are  by  no  means  so 
eonsfiicuous  as  could  be  desired.  We  are  far  from  blaming  the 
tenderness  with  which  failures  are  generally  treated  by  the  journal- 
ists. The  way  to  regeneration  does  not  lie  in  personal  severity  and 
llliea«y  fault-finding  ;  and  the  nobletiit  aim  of  true  criticism  is  to  dis- 
cover and  encourage  merit.  But  we  desiderate  a  more  comprehen- 
•ive  grasp  and  thoughtful  penetration  of  the  subject,  a  power  and 
purpose  tnat,  instead  of  being  content  to  take  upon  sufferance  the 
best  we  Can  get,  should  ^eek  t«  elevate,  inspire,  and  urge,  to  higher 
and  worthier  effects.  Happily  we  are  arrived  at  a  sort  of  crisis  in  our 
theatrical  world  which  affords  a  hopeful  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  sound  criticism.  New  prospects  are  opening  which,  in  spite  of 
alt  defects,  may  by  due  cultivation  be  made  to  brighten  and  expand 
before  u«. 

The  private  theatricals  at  Windsor  have,  to  some  extent,  given  a 
fashionable  prtst/ge  to  the  English  drama.  It  i^,  at  least,  no  longer 
a  (irobibited  article  in  high  places.  The  most  direct  effect  these 
royal  performances  have  as  yet  produced  is  to  stamp  a  current 
interest  and  temporary  popularity  upon  the  plays  which  were  pre- 
sented before  the  Queen,  and  which  rise  wonderfully  in  public  esti- 
timation  from  the  flattering  incident  of  having  been  witnessed  by  her 
Majesty,  This  is  something — something,  too,  of  no  light  account  to 
the  exchequer  of  the  theatres  all  over  the  country.  As  an  omen  of 
future  progress  it  is  still  more  cheering.  \Vv  have  a  right  to  look 
for  wider  results  from  the  patronage  of  the  Court  than  the  vanishittg 
pageant  of  an  occasional  crowded  house. 

jtlr.  Anderson's  brave  speculation  at  Drury  Lane  has  now  had  a 
sufficient  trial  to  w.irrant  us  in  hazarding  a  conjecture  as  to  the  like- 
iUiooci  of  its  ultimate  success.     Jt  has  hitherto  prospered  be^vmOk.  «}\ 
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expectation,  and  if  the  f^at  Lenten  intervAl  between  the  hoUcUt 
.sea«oi>a  of  Christmas  and  Easter  can  be  got  over  safely,  we  entertini 
no  apprehensions  about  the  future.  The  company  is  weak  in  certiia 
iHrc'Ctions.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  When  the  lessee  entered 
upon  his  experiraeut  the  other  houses  were  all  open,  and  the  fldwef 
of  the  profession  was  forestalled.  But,  notwithsULnding  xh'n  ir&* 
pediment  to  the  immediate  formation  of  a  strong^  company,  the 
management  has  exhibited  an  amount  of  energy  and  self-reliance 
that  has  already  secured  the  confidence  of  large  ami  eager  mum 
of  play-^oera.  The  bw  prices  have  drawn  multitudes  to  the  ok) 
house  who,  probably,  have  seldom  of  late  cared  much  about 
theatrical  entertainments.  In  this  sense  the  opening  of  Drury  Luk 
may  be  said  to  have  created  a  new  audience.  Hundreds  of  peofile 
will  go  at  low  prices  to  Drury  Lane  who  could  not  be  tempted  on 
the  same  terms  into  theatres  of  less  pretension.  The  traditions  iwi 
associations  of  the  house  will  always  tell  to  sonne  extent,  anii  m 
engagements  drop  out  elsewhere,  and  the  manager  ahall  be  en&bletl 
to  enhance  his  attractions  by  fresh  levies  of  popular  favourite*,  ¥C 
see  no  reason  why  this  establishment,  with  its  great  advantages  of 
position  and  working  resources,  should  not  amply  reward  bit 
enterprise* 

We  are  not  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  diversion  of 
public  patronage  into  foreign  channels.  We  believe  that  the  injurjr 
which  is  said  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  English  stage  by  the  Italiin 
Operas  is  considerably  exaggerated.  They  appeal  to  audiencef  i» 
widely  different  as  the  languages  to  which  they  give  utterance. 
There  is  a  theatrical  public  and  a  musical  public,  and  the  boundan 
lines  where  they  meet  and  mingle  are  more  thinly  populated  tlun 
most  people  suspect.  The  opera  lounger,  who  drinks  in  dulcrt 
sounds  in  Fop's  alley,  could  never  be  converted  into  an  habitue  of 
the  English  theatre.  He  has  no  taste  or  inclination  that  way.  He 
cannot  breathe  that  atmosphere.  The  amusement  he  relishes  ii  of 
another  order,  and  lulls  his  senses  without  making  any  troubleMsme 
demands  upon  his  attention  or  his  understiinding.  The  true  musicil 
amateur,  who  finds  delight  of  a  higher  and  subtler  kind  in  the  open, 
cannot  extract  equal  satisfaction  from  entertainments  of  any  other 
description.  To  him  the  opera  is  the  soul  of  all  refined  enjoymeni, 
and  in  seeking  pleasure  where  alone  he  is  capable  of  tasting  it.  h* 
does  not  deduct  a  jot  from  the  pecuniary  support  of  the  vernacular 
drama.  That  rival  attractions  m»ist  operate  to  some  extent  in. 
joriously  is  undeniable;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  they 
also  keep  alive  a  passion  for  public  spectacles,  and  excite  curiodtj 
and  fostering  zeal  on  both  sides. 

With  this  conviction,  we  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Mr.  Lumley'i 
preparations  for  the  ensuing  season  are  announced  to  be  upon  a  scale 
of  unprecedented  grandeur*  Amongst  the  new  works  alreadj 
spoken  of  are  the  *'  Bledea  "  of  Meyer  and  "  La  Prigione  di  Edim* 
burgo  "  of  Ricci,  before  Easter;  *'  L'Enfant  Prodigue"  of  Auber*iii 
opera  l*uff'a  by  Lortzing,  called  '*  II  Burgomestro  di  Saardam,*'  *'  L* 
Tempesta"  of  Halevy  (for  Sontag  and  Lablache),  "II  Domino 
Nero,"  and  Gliick's  *'  Ifigenia  in  Aulide."  In  addition  to  these  worb 
the  attractions  of  the  house  are  to  be  increased  by  the  presence  of 
distinguished  artists  and  composers,  Madame  Pasta  is  to  come  over 
expressly  to  superintend  the  '*  Medea"  for  her  yupil  Parodi  j  Auber, 
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lUe,  and  Halery  are  also  expected^  and  an  invitation  has  been 
resaed  to  Herr  Lortzing  to  direct  the  production  of  his  opera 
^a.  This  programme  transcends  all  the  labours  of  past  years,  and 
urda  into  a  narrow  compass  an  amount  of  effort  such  as  haa 
er  before  been  embraced  within  the  limits  of  an  opera  season, 
&  activity  of  Mr.  Luraley  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  opera-goers, 
L  if  the  measure  of  reward  bear  only  a  reasonable  proportion  to 
skill,  judgment,  and  energy  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
sical  world  in  these  elaborate  preparations,  he  may  calculate  upon 
ich  harvest. 

tVe  hear  nothing  of  the  movements  of  the  Co  vent  Garden  Iroupc, 
sept  that  their  system  of  government  and  distribution  will  be 
te  scrupulously  adapted  than  in  past  seasons  to  the  exigencies  of 
ir  position.  We  hope  we  are  sufficiently  grateful  to  them^  for 
f  exertions  they  have  hitherto  made  ;  but  we  confess  we  should 
better  pleased  at  the  results  if  their  outlay  were  regulated  with 
ttle  more  watchfulness  and  prudence. 


PLEASURES    OF    HOPE. 


BT    ALFRED    CBOWttUILL. 

HoPE»  ihou  bright-winged. 

Ever  fLmiling, 

Sorrow  from  my  heArt  beguiling: 

Uo(>e,  thou  bright-eyed, 

Shetblinjf  glad  I 

Heaven's  balm  to  mourn etu'  sadness, 

Coma  and  play  thy  wfiDte<d  part, 

Chase  nuBgivin^i  frorn  my  heart ; 

For  the  coming  of  the  morrow 

May  bring  grief  and  iastiug  sorrow  ; 

And  yon  cloud,  m  darkly  failing, 

Propheciet  a  fate  appalling. 

Hark  J  the  wind  ?  'tis  moaning  sadly  ^ 

The  crested  wave  careers  io  madly  ; 

The  oak'i  gnarled  roota  upheave  the  j^ound, 

Ita  dark  arms  wildly  thrown  around, 

Ab,  battling  with  the  mad  wind's  will^ 

With  thousand  leafy  tongues  *o  nhrill-, 

Fright  the  dark  birds^  with  mffltHi  rrcjits. 

That  ahrieking  round  the  aerinl  uests, 

Add  but  another  muxin  dire, 

Destroying  thee  and  fond  detire. 

The  sky  grow*  dark  ;  ah  I  down  it  plumpt  -, 

Hope,  you  leave  me  in  the  dumps. 

How  I  hoped,  I  need  not  say^ 

(To-morrow  being  wasiiing  day,) 

That  the  weatlier  would  be  fine, 

And  the  cloihe»  upon  the  line. 

It 's  all  up  now,  there  i»  no  doubt, 

I  *d  Ijetter  let  the  copper  out  ; 

II  would  be  folly  to  tncgin 
Now  the  weather  \  thus  set  In, 
And  it  maket  my  huaband  cross 
To  dry  the  things  upon  the  horse. 
This  is  a  pelter  !     Farewell  Hope  : 
J  'II  go  and  put  away  tiie  Koap. 
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The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Robert  Southey,  in  Six 
Volumes.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  SoatBej. 
Vols.  L  and  IL     Longman  and  Co. 


The  life  of  a  horse  in  a  mill — that  perfect  type  of  a  round  of 
tonous  existence — is  not  more  destitute  of  incidents,  more  confined  in  ill 
external  action,  more  plodding,  or  dreary  than  the  life  of  that  iadiTidnl 
for  whom  our  own  lan<ruage  furnishes  no  sufficiently  distinctive  titk^ 
but  who,  for  want  of  a  better,  may  be  described  by  the  French  word— 
litterateur.  To  all  outward  appearance  his  course  is  dull  and  unchang- 
ing, you  find  him  always  in  the  same  place,  and  always  at  the  same  tort 
of  work  ;  the  clock  is  not  more  mechanical  in  its  motions,  or  \m 
variable  on  the  surface.  When  an  idle  man  of  pleasure,  who  darti 
about  the  world  like  a  summer  fly,  happens  to  drop  into  the  studj  of 
the  Ifttcrateur,  and  finds  him  buried  up  to  his  eyes  in  books  and  man^ 
scripts,  with  that  wan  and  sombre  shadow  upon  his  face,  which  oooa 
of  constant  brain-work,  and  lack  of  air  and  exercise,  he  is  apt  to  eon- 
cliide  that  in  the  whole  universe,  throughout  its  endless  grades  and 
combinations,  there  is  not  another  occupation  so  forlorn  and  dismal 
Tlie  suddenness  of  the  contrast  forces  into  strong  relief  the  oppresaro 
loneliness  of  authorship.  It  is  like  the  transition  from  open  sunshine 
to  a  darkened  room,  and  the  eye  must  become  accustomed  tothechingo 
before  it  can  take  in  the  surrounding  objects. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  because  the  life  of  the  author  is  a  dnd 
blauk  in  the  way  of  adventures,  and  not  half  so  entertaining  as  that  of  a 
strolling-player,  or  a  Jack  Sheppard,  it  is  deficient  in  variety  or  excite- 
ment. Few  lives  contain  so  much :  but  the  movement  is  mental,  and 
makes  no  sign  till  wc  come  to  trace  it  through  its  silent  results  in  end- 
less shapes  of  fancy,  knowledge,  and  invention.  If  the  author  be  u 
historian,  reflect  upon  the  policies  he  disentangles,  the  conspiracies  he 
tracks  and  detects,  the  treaties  he  negotiates,  the  dynasties  be  builds  np 
and  overthrows,  the  state  intrigues  he  explores,  the  kings,  minister!, 
and  hack-stairs  courtiers  he  grows  confidential  with ;  if  a  theologian, 
what  dogmas  he  dissects,  what  subtle  controversies  he  maintains,  what 
wars  of  opinion  and  speculation  he  wages ;  if  a  poet,  what  flights  he  takes 
into  the  regions  of  imagination,  what  visions  of  beauty  he  sees,  with 
what  graceful  forms  and  cnchante<l  groves  and  palaces  he  fills  and 
gladdens  his  solitude ;  if  a  novelist,  through  what  agitations  of  the 
heart  and  reason  he  passes,  what  pangs  of  love  and  hate,  of  joy  and 
sorrow  he  suffers,  what  narrow  escapes  of  his  life  he  runs,  how  many 
deaths  he  dies,  what  conflicts  of  jiassion,  struggles  of  poverty,  and 
temptations  of  power  he  has  to  encounter;  if  a  critic,  how  he  penetrates 
the  mass  of  liU'ralure,  sifts,  separates,  and  decides  the  grains  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  vindicates  \hv  principles  of  art,  exposes  affectation  and 
pretence  to  derision  and  contempt,  and  in  a  multitude  of  scattered 
canons    sows  the   seeds  of   a  TefiviciV  VaL«.V(^  vvcv^  c>A\\N«Xftd  \ud^cDt 
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'iTHfl*  is  not  much  math-iel  here  for  a  biography,  but  bow  crowded  is 
Btttcb  a  career  with  syinpatbies,  which,  in  their  universality,  touch  the 
Dore  of  all  men's  occasional  thoughts  and  experiences  ! 

Robert  Southey  was»  in  his  day»  the  most  illustrious  roember  of  the 
ermA.  No  man  brought  to  his  labours  so  rich  a  store  of  curious  and 
feride- reach iDg  erudition  ;  no  man  was  so  catholic  in  his  powers^  and, 
ithy  perhaps,  the  single  exception  of  Scott^  there  was  not  one  amongst 
is  cootemporaries  who  united  so  much  comtnoti  sense  to  so  much  fancy 
»d  poetical  abstraction.  But  his  biography,  like  that  of  most  authors, 
stnguUrly  uneventful.  His  life  was  as  still  an  a  tree.  Diversified  at 
k  €)|ieDing  by  a  trip  to  Portugal  and  a  visit  to  Ireland^  once  he  took 
at  Keswick,  which  was  as  far  back  as  1 803,  he  lived  like  a  sort  of 
ow>hermtt,  working  from  morning  till  night  in  his  library,  and  filling 
the  world  with  the  miracles  of  his  pen.  How  it  might  have  been 
Uh  Southey,  had  the  plan  originally  laid  out  for  him  been  carried  into 
feflect^  it  would  be  hazardous  to  conjecture.  Educated  under  the 
ce*  of  a  whimsical  old  aunt  at  Bristol,  and  passing  through  West- 
School  and  Oxford,  he  was  put  down  to  study  the  law  by  the 
of  his  frieitd  Mr.  Wynn,  who  allowed  him  1 60/,  ayear  to 
him  to  accomplish  the  design,  VV^e  pass  over  the  Pantisocracy 
e  as  we  should  any  other  idle  phantasy  of  youth,  such  as  a 
for  private  theatricals,  or  a  romantic  attachment  of  boyhood.  If 
stances  bad  so  ordered  it  that  Suuthey  should  have  actually  gone 
the  bar,  we  have  a  right  to  assume,  from  the  extraordinary  versatility 
his  resources,  and  his  indefatigable  perseverance  in  whatever  he 
■MHleTtoDk,  that  he  must  have  achieved  more  than  ordinary  success. 
it  would  have  been  at  the  cost  of  much  self-suppression,  and  a  per- 
struggle  against  the  grain  of  his  instinctive  tendencies  and  a 
ills  that  sought  for  what  may  be  called  an  active  repose  in  the  busy 
tude  of  books. 

His  passion  for  literature  ♦*  began  with  his  growth,"  as   it  assuredly 

ilr«i>gtbened  with  his  strength."     At  Westminster  School,  where  ihey 

up  a  little  periodical  called  the  **  Trifler/'  in  emulation  of  Canning's 

••  Mtcrocosm,"  he  made  his  6rst  attempt  to  get  into  print,  in  the  form 

~  «■  elegy,  which  he  sent  anonymously  to  the  editors,  and  which  he 

the  satisfaction  of  finding  rejected.     He  was  then,  probably,  6f\een 

^mt  tixtecD  years  of  age.     From  that  time  forth,  in  spite  of  the  unfor- 

ie  issue  of  his  initial  experiment,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  consequence 

f  Ut  he  continually  indulged  himself  in  writing  and  destroying  verseti 

od  exhibited  an  e^^er  desire  to  get  into  print     When  he  succeeded  at 

Ml  ID  obtaining  admission  to  the  magazines,  be  addressed  himself  vigo- 

ly  to  all  sorts  of  literary  labour,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  papers  now 

lloiled  into  oblivion,  and  which  we  possess  no  means  of  identifying  and 

^^^vering. 

i  lu'  most  remarkable  incident  in  the  development  of  his  genius  was 
in»  parly  fKasaion  for  dramatic  writing.  It  was  nurtured  by  the  accidents 
■tf  aiftOciatioD.  His  eccentric  aunt,  with  whom  he  lived,  was  devotedly 
ached  to  the  theatre,  and  having  unbounded  facilities  in  the  way  of 
«  admissions,  used  to  go  to  ihe  play-houso  almost  every  evening, 
id  tske  the  boy  with  her  in  preference  lo  leaving  him  at  home  with  the 
niiiu*  Here  Southey  caught  his  stage  inspiration,  and  formed  num- 
rWta  schemes  for  plays  which  he  never  wrote,  and  wlucVi  no  maxv  N«tt.% 
•a  qualified  to  write  with  success,  "i'he  close  loxluie  and  viv\d  ilcViotx 
raL.  XXV  J  I,  ^ 
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essential  to  the  drama  were  out  of  his  way.  The  character  of  hit  mmil 
demanded  a  more  expanded  field  and  more  elaborate  materials.  Revel- 
iug  in  epic  grandeur  and  mythological  vastoesB,  he  would  have  found  in 
impossible  to  crouch  under  the  exigencies  of  the  drama;  and  the 
skeletons  of  the  plots  he  contemplated,  preserved  in  the  volumes  befon 
us,  sufficiently  prove  how  entirely  he  had  mistaken  his  capacity  in  that 
direction. 

In  his  younger  days  Southey  appears  to  have  been  as  unruly  a  sobjfd, 
and  to  have  held  authority  in  as  little  respect  as  his  own  Wat  Tykr. 
Rejected  by  the  editors  of  the  '<  Trifler,"  he  soon  afterwards,  in  coo- 
junction  with  some  of  his  schoolfellows,  set  up  a  periodical  called  tk 
«  Flagellant,**  which  had  reached  only  nine  numbers,  when  it  was  pn- 
secuted  for  a  libel,  on  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment,  by  Dr.Vineait 
the  head-master.  Southey  acknowledged  the  authorship,  and  was  ca» 
pelled  to  leave  the  school.  Subsequently  at  Oxford,  Cyril  Jackson,  tk 
dean,  refused  to  admit  him  into  Christ  Church,  under  an  apprebeuiB 
that  "  he  would  prove  a  troublesome  and  disaffected  undergraduatar 
lie  got  into  Balliol,  however,  and  from  the  tone  of  his  correspondeoce 
at  this  period,  it  is  evident  that  he  looked  forward  to  college  discipliK 
with  a  thoroughly  republican  feeling.  **  1  must  learn  to  break  a  rebel- 
lious spirit/*  he  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  **  which  neither  aatboiitT 
nor  oppression  could  ever  bow  ;  it  would  be  easier  to  break  my  neck. 
I  must  learn  to  work  a  problem  instead  of  writing  an  ode.  I  must  leva 
to  pay  respect  to  men  remarkable  only  for  great  wigs  and  little  wisdon'* 
Such  sentiments,  under  similar  circumstances,  were  not  peculiar  to 
Southey  The  same  tendency  exhibited  itself  in  Canning  and  othen  at 
Eton,  and  seems  to  have  been  engendered  by  an  enthusiastic  admiiatioi 
of  classical  models.  Liberty,  which  these  poetical  young  gentleoa 
were  not  very  well  qualitied  to  appreciate,  was  extracted  like  a  m)tb 
from  the  cloud-land  of  ancient  Greece,  and  turned  into  au  idol  .^ 
little  more  experience  in  human  affairs  dispelled  the  fallacy,  and,  is 
Southey's  case,  projected  the  juvenile  patriot  into  the  opposite'  extreme. 

At  this  time  it  was  intended  that  he  should  enter  the  church,  but  ve 
cannot  gather  from  his  letters  that  he  was  much  employed  in  the  stodr 
of  divinity.  He  was  much  more  taken  up  with  the  philosophic  Tacitas 
and  vagrant  dreams  of  poetry.  "  Upon  an  average,"  he  says,  "  10,000 
verses  are  burnt  and  lost,  the  same  number  preserved,  and  15,000 
worthless.  Consider  that  all  my  letters  are  excluded  Qmany  of  thea 
written  in  verse  !],  and  you  may  judge  what  a  waste  of  paper  I  faan 
occasioned."  No  love-sick  school-boy  was  ever  more  moody  than 
Southey  was  at  college.  He  was  perpetually  repeating,  **  I  am  sick  ti 
this  world,  and  discontented  with  everybody  in  it  ;**  declared  that  there 
was  no  place  for  virtue  in  it,  and  sought  refuge  from  this  puerile  mil- 
anthropy  in  a  reverie  of  emigration  to  the  wilds  of  America.  It  «* 
about  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  who  had  bees 
recently  discharged  from  the  regiment  into  which  he  had  enlisted  in  a 
fit  of  excitement.  Their  kindred  natures  were  affected  by  the  sane 
feverish  discontents,  and,  by  way  of  relief  from  the  oppressions  of  an 
uncongenial  state  of  society,  they  hit  upon  the  notable  scheme  of  eita- 
blishiug  a  community  in  the  New  World,  under  the  euphonious  title  of 
**  Pantisocracy,"  in  which  the  gentlemen  were  to  dig  and  plant,  and 
the  ladies  to  cook  and  perform  domestic  offices,  a  large  portion  of  spaie 
firne  being  laid  aside  for  VitcraT^  ^vlt%>iv\a\    T\w\&  ^tecious   scheme  va> 
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eommuntcated  to  Aunt  Tyler  than  that  prudent  oid  lad?  fell 

to  a  terrible  passion,  and  she  and  her  nephew,  whom  she  had  hithertu 

oded  and  supported,  j^artcd  for  ever.     Her   house  being  closed   upon 

ai»  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  began  to   write  and 

iliver  lecturer  for  the  means  of  subsistence.     Pami«ocracy  was,  of 

Hlfse,  abandoned,   and  with  it  the   church,   for  which   he  never  had 

Bticli  inclination,  and  to  which  he  now  openly  expressed  his  aver«;toii.  To 

'  *  to  bia  trotibIe&,  he  was  »n  love  with  Miss  Fricker,  and  his  uncle  Hill, 

B   the   hope  of  weaning   him  from  the  political  as^ociationiis,  in  which 

hftd  become  mixed  up,  and  from  what  he  regarded  as  an  imprudent 

nt,  proposed  to  take   him    over    with    him    to    Lisbon,    from 

he  was  lo  return  in  a  few  months  to  study  for  I  he  bar.     Southcy 

BMpled  the  offer,  but  wan  not  to  be  driven  from  his  engagement  to 

Bbi  Fricker,     On  the  morning  of  his  departure  ho  was  privately  mar- 

WKu  to  ber :  they  parted    at    the  church-door,  the    lady  wearing    the 

Cj  -ring  round   her  neck,   and  keeping   her  maiden  name  till  the 

I  !  their  marriage  spread  abroad.     "  Never  did  man  stand  at  the 

iar/'  *ay8  Soulhey,  in  one  of  his  letters,  *'  with  such  strange  feeliDgs 

I  did.     Can  you,   by  any  effort  of  imagination,  shadow  out  my  emo- 

7     She  returned  the  pressure  of  my  hand,  and  we  parted  in  silence. 

s  I   what  have  I  to  do  with  supper  I  " 

On  his  return  from  Portugal,  where  he  gained  nothing  but  a  know- 

of  the  language,  he  settled  down  with   his  wife  in  lodgings  at 

i«U>U  the  fever  of  boyish  enthusiasm  very  considerably  abated,  and 

I  character  and  views  of  life  seriously  moditied.      He  now  began  to 

te  in  earnest  for  public^hon,  had  a  world  of  projects  on  hand,  and 

already  known  by  *'  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  oilier  poems,  conceived, 

■K>Dg«t  a  hundred   undertakings  of  a  different  kind,   the   design    of 

Madoc* 

»  From  Bristol  he  made  excursions  to  London,  to  study  the  law,  which 
OOD  found  to  be  as  unsuited  to  his  tas^te  as  the  church.  *'  I  cora- 
«ilful  murder  on  my  own  intellect/*  be  confesses  to  a  friend,  **  by 
at  law  ;  but  trust  the  guilt  is  partly  expiated  by  candlelight 
allotted  to  •  Madoc'  "  The  dry  technicalities  of  the  law  were  be- 
d  endurance ;  but  no  amount  of  literary  labour  appears  lo  have  el- 
ated him.  He  speaks  of  writing  being  as  necessary  to  him  as  meat 
nd  drink.  Notwithstanding  his  great  powers  of  perseverance,  his 
tb  began  to  f^ive  way,  and  a  second  voyage  to  Lisbon  was  suggest- 
as  a  remedial  measure,  having  aa  eye,  also,  to  a  History  of  Portugal, 
he  was  now  meditating.  "  Madoc  "  was  finished  in  the  mean 
vhile,  and  **  Tbalaba"  already  resolved  upon  or  begyn. 
The  rekidence  in  Portugal,  of  which  we  have  some  lively  descrip- 
Bt  in  bis  letters^  completely  restored  his  health,  and  enabled  him  ti) 
ttlah  "  Tbalaba,**  which  he  sent  over  to  England  for  publication.  On 
rrtum  home,  he  found  Coleridge  residing  at  Greta  Hatl,  Keswick, 
to  Wordsworth,  a  house  which  was  subsequently  destined  to  be 
own  residence  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  The  law  was  now 
a*  the  church  had  been.  His  first  visit  to  Keswick  disap- 
him ;  the  climate  was  cold,  and  the  scenery  inferior  in  beauty 
•ofltieM  to  the  charming  summer  mountains  of  C intra.  At  this 
ttOietlled  in  his  plans,  and  having  a  muhilude  of  conflicting  in- 
lions  in  his  head,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  under-aecretary  to 
r.  Corry,  the  Irish  CbmiceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  m  \\\\%  t\«^  Mvdt 
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strange  capacity  went  over  to   Dublin.     The  office,  however,  did  not 
suit  him,  or  he  did  not  suit  the  office,  and  so,  after  a  abort  tirae»  tl 
parted,  Southey  returning  with  increased  zest  to  his  literary  puRiuti- 
the  on!y  pursuits   which  really   engrossed    his   mind,  or    satisfied 
ambition. 

His  labours  now  increased  in  variety  and  importane^.  In  eoojttB^ 
tion  with  Cuttle,  he  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Chattertoa«  worrkiai 
hard  all  the  lime  for  reviews  and  newspapers.  **  I  am  reviewing  ftr 
Longman/*  he  tells  us;  "  reviewing  for  Hamilton  ;  traoslating,  periii|i 
about  again  to  versify,  for  the  *  Morning  Post  :*  drudge ^-dmdg^ 
dradge/'  In  one  of  his  letters  he  prophesies  that  the  "  Eklinbuf|k 
Review  "  could  not  keep  its  ground,  because  it  consisted  of  pamphliti 
instead  of  critical  accounts ;  an  observation  which  derives  a  spedll 
interest  from  the  fact  that  he  afterwards  contributed  largely  himself  is 
the  "  Quarterly  "  to  the  maintenance  of  the  system  he  condenuMd. 
The  next  project  wa»  a  *^  Bibliotheca  Britannica,"  on  an  extensrve  sctk 
each  volume  to  consist  of  no  less  than  eight  hundred  pages ;  but  sundry 
impediments  nipped  it,  and  necessity  forced  him  to  throw  himself  into 
work  which  should  produce  a  more  immediate  return.  The  position  of 
the  literary  man  who  is  conscious  of  being  able  to  execute  gfOtM 
things^  if  leisure  aud  opportunity  favoured  hira,  and  who  is  oblig^  ^ 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  to  devote  himself  to  things  that  will  ptft 
is  feelingly  deplored  in  his  letters.  "  I  must  go  to  work/'  he  observti» 
"  for  money ;  and  that  also  frets  me.  This  hand-to-mouth  work  is  nsj 
dishearteaing,  and  interferes  cruelly  with  better  things, — more  impoTtist 
they  cannot  be  called,  for  the  bread-and-cheeiie  is  the  business  of  tit 
first  necessity.  But  from  my  *  History  '  I  do  expect  permanent  profit, 
and  a  perpetual  interest  that  shall  relieve  me."  Such  are  the  dretw 
that  console  and  deceive  men  of  genius* 

This  hard  work  had  its  inevitable  effect  upon  him.  Being  nov*  it 
1803,  settled  at  Keswick,  and  only  twenty -nine  years  of  age^  he  alreidr 
complains  that  age  ia  creeping  rapidly  upon  him.  '*  I  am  growing  wl 
Bedford/'  are  his  words  in  a  letter  to  a  friend ;  «*  not  so  much  by  tfcf 
*  Family  Bible/  as  by  all  external  and  outward  symptoms  ;  the  gifj 
hairs  have  made  their  appearaance ;  my  eyes  are  wearing  out ;  ay 
shoes  the  very  cut  of  my  father's,  at  which  I  used  to  laugh ;  nrf 
limbs  not  so  supple  as  ihey  were  at  Buxton  in  '93 ;  my  tongue  not  lo 
glib;  my  heart  quieter;  my  hopes^  thoughts,  and  feelings,  all  of  ite 
complexion  of  a  sunny  autumn  evening.  I  have  a  sort  of  presage  thai  1 
shall  live  to  flnish  '  Madoc  '  and  my  *  History/  God  grant  it,  and  tltil 
then  my  work  will  be  done  I"  At  "  Madoc,"  at  all  events,  he  worW 
diligently  till  he  completed  the  revision  of  it,  labouring  at  the  same  tiflM 
for  the  "  Annual  Review,"  still  intent  upon  his  "  History/*  and  |»ro* 
posing  to  the  Longmans  "  A  Collection  of  Specimens  of  the  Etrf| 
English  Poets/'  the  "  Amadis  "  having  made  its  appearance  in  tlit 
meanwhile.  The  quantity  and  variety  of  his  productions  exhibit  • 
facility  hardly  less  extraordinary  than  the  circle  of  learning  he  inb- 
jugated.  And  during  this  period,  too»  he  was  learning  Dutch,  decpj 
the  lore  of  the  Welsh  Mabinogion,  and  longing  to  edit  the  works  of 
Philip  Sidney  I 

With  the  avatar  of  **  Madoc,"  and  the  opinions  of  the  critics  upoal 
the  second  volume  of  the  **  Life  and  Correspondence,'*   to  consist 
gether  of  six,  ia  brought  to  a  c\Q%e.    \t  v&  tVAvavl  that  Souti 
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prtained  a  high  opiQion  of  this  work,  and  a  curioua  fondness  for  it, 

fhicb  may  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  period  of  life  at  which  it  was 

loroduced,  and  the  care  it  cost  him.     He   admits,    m  one  of  his  letters, 

piat  the  execution  is  superior  to  the  subject,  but  it  never  appears  to 

iaTe  occurred  to  him  that  the  disproportion  between  the  themo  and  the 

eatment,  allowing  in  full  the  e&celleDce  he  claims  for  the  latter,  is  a 

ave  artistical  objection.     It  must  have  been  under  the  influence  of  an 

due  elevation  at  a  victory  over  difliculties  that  he  talks  of  Homer, 

hakspeare,   and   Milton,  in  the  same   breath    with    <*  Madoc*^'     The 

ge  is  in  a  letter  to  Mr*  Rickman,   who  frankly  coofessed  that  he 

not  much  admire  the  poem.     "  Compare  it/*  says  Southey,  '*  with 

'  Odyssey/  not  the  *  Iliad  ;'  with  *  King  John '  or  ♦  Coriolanus/  not 

BlacbeUi '  or  the  '  Tempest*'    The  story  wants  unity,  and  has,  perhaps, 

Greek,  too  stoical,  a  want  of  passion ;  but,  as  far  aa  I  can  see,  with 

same  eyea  wherewith  I   have  read   Homer   and   Sbakapeare  and 

tItoQ,  it  id  a  good  poem^  and  must  live/' 

We  have  not  touched  upon  the  literary  gossip  or  personal  sketches 

rowD  up  in  these  volumes,  limiting  ourselves,  under  the  necessities  of 

to  the  matter  that  related  solely   to  Southey  himself.     But   we 

not  dismiss  them  without  observing  that  their  charm  resides  in  the 

biographical  sketch  with  which   they  open,  and  in  which  Southey 

.tes  the  incidents  and  associations  of  his  youth,  and  the  familiar 

rs  in  which  he  discloses  his  secret  thoughts  and  the  history  of  his 

to  hb  intimate  iViends,     The  freedom  and  fluency  of  his  style, 

be  freshness  and  candour  of  his  characlerf  and  the  wise  and  genial 

ture  which  he  displays  with  such  unconscious  earnestness  are  iu  the 

igbcst  degree  captivating.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 

«  editorship  of  these  attractive  memorials  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 

bed  men  of  our  time  did  not  fall  into  more  competent  hands.      We 

in  unwilling  to  point  out  iu  detail  the  deficiencies  of  the  publication, 

^niatiug  that,  as  the  work  advances,  more  pains  will  be  bestowed  upon  the 

responsible  task  of  selection  and  elucidation.     We  might  forgive  the 

icgligeoce  of  an  editor  who  cannot  find  time  to  ascertain  which  of  two 

tooflicting  dates  is  the  correct  one   [vol.  ii.  p.  321];  but  we  cannot  so 

readily  pardon  the  total  omission  of  explanatory   comments  and  of  a 

connecting  narrative  requisite  to  the  completeness  of  the  biography,  and 

lie  insertion  of  many  passages  concerning  individuals  which  were  never 

Dtended  for  publication,  and  which  the  exercise  of  a  little  good  taste 

eald  have  rejected. 


Jacket ;  or,  The  World  in  a  Man-of-War.    By  Herman  Melville, 
Author  of  "  Typee/*  &c*     2  vols,     Bentley, 

Mr.  Melville  differs  conspicuously  from  all  other  painters  of  life  at 
.  The  difference  between  them  may  be  not  inaccurately  expressed,  as 
difference  between  prose  and  poetry.  The  great  charm  of  the  marine 
iry  in  the  hands  of  such  writers  as  Cooper,  Marry att,  and  Halt,  is  literal 
truthfulness,  shown  through  just  a  sufficient  haze  of  imagination,  caught 
jfrom  the  wide  expanse  of  sky  and  water,  to  render  it  picturesque  and 
rffective.  But  Mr.  Melville  bathes  the  scene  in  the  hues  of  a  fanciful 
and  reflvctive  spirit,  which  gives  it  the  interest  of  a  creaVVoi)  o?  ^tm\i%, 
ta  everywhere  original,  suggesiive,  and   individual*     ^Ne  toWovj  Vyth 
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M  If  we  were  puang  throogb  aa  tOLO/tiag  dmm.  Tfce  iwnbow  fip 
and  pUjt  aroand  ns.  We  tee  tbe  ihip  and  the  crew  onder  tKe  tnfliKBCc 
of  n  enebaDtmenU  Tbej  ate  not  lev  real  in  bb  paire*  than  we  fid 
ibem  ekewhere,  bat  tbe  atmoepbcre  about  tbem  it  K«Meo  and  laiiaw, 
and  tbej  glow  as  tbej  sail  on  like  tbe  poinU  of  a  reflected  sonseL 

The  bm>k  before  as  is  remarkable  lor  tbe  eooeentntioa  of  mt 
qualities — brilliancy  and  profanity,  sbrewdncas,  riradtr,  and  enoff. 
Tbe  sad  and  solemn,  tbe  gaj  and  plajfnl,  tbe  tboogbtfnl  and  tbe  pe- 
taresque,  are  mixed  op  fantastically  in  its  pages ;  wondroos  fbms  aad 
images  float  before  as ;  tbe  wild  waste  of  waters  is  stirred  with  a 
npiritual  life ;  while  real  men  and  tbeir  actions,  in  constant  moTCBMOt 
on  ship-board,  loom  out  palpably  throogh  tbe  gorgeous  mist. 

In  such  a  book  and  such  writing  there  must  be  great  Guilts— tbe 
faults  of  a  superabundant  fancy  and  a  prodigal  genius.  But  tbey  iic 
as  much  conditions  of  a  peculiar  exeellenee  as  tbe  rougb  spots  ia  a 
piece  of  old  tapestry.  You  must  look  at  tbe  whole  from  a  distance,  aid 
take  in  the  entire  design  in  its  full  grandeur  of  colour  and  compontioBi 
if  you  would  appreciate  its  true  character. 

The  **  White  Jacket"  is  a  yeritable  sea-shirt,  which  accompanies  the 
narrator  of  this  yam  through  his  experiences  of  tbe  world  in  a  mm- 
of- war.  It  assumes  a  sort  of  personal  interest,  from  tbe  part  it 
plays,  and  from  the  importance  of  its  multifarious  functions.  Of  the 
world  itself,  as  it  is  here  charted,  we  must  not  attempt  to  speak,  fer 
space  is  precious  with  us  ;  but  we  may  commend  the  reader  to  go  aid 
examine  it  for  himself.  He  will  6nd  the  condition  of  tbe  sailor  aoco* 
ratcly  depicted,  not  on  tbe  quarter-deck,  according  to  common  cost€i% 
but  on  the  forecastle  and  in  the  Stygian  depths  below ;  and  be  wfll  leiii 
much  that  he  did  not  know  before  of  a  kind  of  daily  life  very  difficult  to 
be  understood  by  land-lubbers.  In  one  point  of  view  the  work  is  a  pro- 
test against  the  hardships  and  severities  to  which  sailors  are  expceed, 
and  we  gather  from  it,  by  inference,  that  the  American  navy  in  thik 
respect  shews  unfavourably  in  a  contrast  with  our  own.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  to  this  publication  the  first  place  amongst  Mr.  MelTiOe't 
productions. 

The  Hiitory  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace.     By  Harriit 
Martineau.     Vol.  II.     Knight 

Miss  Martineau  has  brought  her  great  undertaking  to  a  close  with  the 
same  masterly  ability,  sound  judgment,  and  conscientious  industry  which 
marked  its  auspicious  opening.  She  has  solved  tbe  problem  of  con* 
temporary  history,  and  proved  successfully  that  it  is  possible  to  prodocei 
narrative  of  the  events  of  our  own  lime  that  shall  be  firee  from  prejudieei 
calm,  just,  and  philosophical.  The  second  volume  is  not  altogether  tf 
interesting  or  as  valuable  as  the  first  This  is  partly  to  be  aacribedfto  the 
nature  of  the  materials,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  such  sources  of  minoti 
and  curious  information  as  were  available  through  the  period  embractd 
in  the  former  volume.  Since  that  time,  coming  down  so  closely  to  the  I 
present  hour,  we  have  no  biographical  revelations  or  political  anecdote 
books,  to  enable  the  historian  to  enrich  her  leaves  with  glimpses  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  times.  Hence,  this  volume  is  more  general  in  its  state 
ments,  but  equally  carefu\  and  Vw\d  m  iW  dK\»L\\%  m^u  which  it  enters. 
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It  inclndet  the  jean  from  the  accetsion  of  William  IV.  to  1846.  It 
will  be  aeen  that  this  term  takei  id  a  sweep  of  exciting  events, — the 
French  Rerolutiony  the  Irish  Famine,  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  Leaf^e,  Canada  and  Lord  Durham.  All  these  subjects  i^  handled 
comprehensively,  and  heightened  and  relieved  throughout  by  a  series 
of  portraits  of  public  men,  remarkable  for  dispassionate  truthfulness 
md  power.  The  only  point  with  which  we  can  find  fault — ^if  we  must 
ind  fiult — is  in  the  account  of  the  gpreat  Railway  madness  of  1845.  It 
ii  strange  that,  while  Miss  Martineau  assigns  to  almost  every  other  topic 
its  due  space  and  importance,  she  dismisses  with  tantalising  brevity  a 
■ovement  that  is  to  this  moment  agitating  the  whole  kingdom.  We 
looked  for  a  more  complete  account  oiP  the  origin  and  progress  of  that 
new  agent  of  civilisation  which  has  worked  such  extraordinary  changes 
in  our  social  system,  and  especially  of  the  desperate  speculations  that 
marked  its  introduction.  If  we  are  disappointed,  it  is  just  to  say, 
that  it  ia  the  only  disappointment  we  have  felt  in  the  perusal  of  this 
vahiable  work. 


The  Earth  and  Man.     By  Arnold  Guyot.     Bentley :  London,  1850. 

It  is  very  provoking,  after  having  lived  half  a  century  or  more  upon 
this  earth,  to  have  the  conviction  forced  upon  us,  as  this  little  book  does 
enforce  it,  of  our  greater  or  less  ignorance  of  very  many  practically  im- 
portant subjects  connected  with  this  world  we  live  in  ;  but  then  again, 
it  IS  very  delightful  to  find  ourselves  so  suddenly  well  informed  upon  so 
many  matters,  that  it  will  greatly  profit  us,  through  the  remainder  of 
our  lives,  to  be  made  acquainted  with,  and  to  be  able  to  reflect  and  to 
discourse  upon. 

But  not  only  have  we  here  an  eminently  scientific  book,  but  one, 
moreover,  written  in  an  eminently  pious  Hpirit ;  wholly  unlike  those 
wild,  half- infidel  publications  which  it  pleases  some  of  the  Geologists  of 
this  country  to  put  forth  occasionally,  seemingly  in  the  presumptuous 
bope  that  they  will  at  length  persuade  the  world  that  there  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  it,  but  such  as  is  enunciated  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Guyot  is  a  writer  of  another  class  to  these,  and  a  philosopher  far 
above  the  common  description  ;  he  does  not  fill  his  pages  with  puerile 
generalities,  nor  with  a  thousand-times-told  truisms;  but  he  crowds 
them  with  facts,  which  some  writers  would  amplify  and  elaborate  to  the 
extent  of  two  thick  quartos ;  he  writes  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
he  appeals  to  the  judgment  and  understanding ;  he  writes  to  be  under- 
stood, and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  from  his  subject,  and  his  man- 
ner of  treating  it,  to  be  admired  and  commended. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his  statements,  nothing  more  philosophical 
fhyn  his  reasonings,  nothing  more  conclusive  than  his  arguments,  and  it  is 
a  very  rare  qualification  in  works  of  this  description,  and  a  super-eminent 
merit  that  a  work  possessing  an  extraordinary  amount  of  really  valuable 
information,  upon  geological  and  geographical  subjects,  should  be  written 
in  so  faithful,  reverential,  and  benevolent  a  spirit,  as  to  enable  us  to  re- 
commend it  most  strongly  to  the  notice  of  the  religious  public  In  general, 
books  on  these  matters,  whether  from  the  pens  of  laymen  or  divines,  are 
little  else  than  open  or  ill-concealed  attacks  upon  revealed  religion ;  but 
Earth  and  Man  would  not  shock  the  feelings  of  the  most  se\»\\^N%  ^ 
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Christian  readers,  and  would  moreorer  greatly  enlarge  hii  ideas  of  tbe 
wisdom  and  harmony  of  the  Creation.  Indrad,  we  know  of  no  vork 
comparable  to  this,  for  the  vast  amount  of  information  it  gives,  in  iu 
three  hundred  pages,  of  all  portions  of  our  globe,  and  which  is  so  tendr 
given,  so  logically  and  so  clearly,  and  is  accompanied  by  so  msnj  ad 
able  philosophical  obserrations,  as  to  make  a  natarally  dry  subject  ost 
of  the  most  entertaining  we  ever  met  with ;  and  we  would  say,  that  wl»> 
ever  reads  this  work,  must  be  a  very  perfect  person,  if  he  is  not  ik 
better  for  having  read  it ;  and  that  there  are  Tory  few  who  will  not,alWr 
reading  it,  see  more  to  admire  in  the  general  structure  and  partieshr 
arrangements  of  parts  of  this  world,  than  they  were  in  the  kaat  eos- 
scious  merited  either  their  admiration  or  obaenration. 


RECENT  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

1.  The  Nomades  of  the  West ;  or,  Ellen  Clayton.     By  S.  Dooglan  & 

Huyghue.     3  vols.     Bentley. 

2.  The  Wilmingtons.    A  NoveL    By  the  Author  of  *'  Two  Old  Mcb*i 

Tales,"  &c.     S  vols.     Colbum. 

3.  Hands  not  Hearts.     A  Novel.     By  Janet  W.  Wilkinson.     3  voh. 

Benlley. 

4.  The  Martyrs  of  Carthage :    ''A  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Old."    Bj 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Webb,  Author  of  "  Naomi,"  &c     2  voU.     Bentley. 

5.  The  Petrel :  A  Tale  of  the  Sea.     By  a  Naval  Officer.    5  fok 

Colbum. 

6.  King  s  Cope.     A  Novel.     By  the  Author  of  **  Mr.  Warrenne,"  he. 

3  vols.     Bentley. 

7.  Leonard  Normandale  ;  or,  The  Three  Brothers.  A  Novel.    By  tbe 

Hon.  C.  Stuart  Savile.     3  vols.     Colbum. 

8.  The  Marriage  Contract     By  Harriet  Raikes.     2  vols.     Bentley. 

9.  Our  Guardian.     A  Novel.     By  Mrs.  Mackensie  Daniel,  Author  of 

"  My  Sister  Minnie,"  &c     8  vols.     Newby. 

10.  Life's  Sunshine.     By  Miss  H.  M.  Rathbone,  Author  of  ^  Rose 

Allen,"  &c.     2  vols.     Newby. 

11.  Flics   in    Amber.       By   Miss    Pardoe,   Author   of    «*  The  Rifil 

Beauties,"  &c,     3  vols.     Shoberl. 

12.  Country  Quarters.       By   the  Countess   of  Blessington.     3  toIi. 

Shoberl. 

The  weather  is  coquettish  — humid,  cold,  warm,  driszling  by  tarni ; 
the  season  is  flat  and  dull,  notwithstanding  the  re-assembliog  of  Pulia- 
ment ;  and  young  people  are  trying,  as  well  as  they  can,  to  get  througb 
the  dreary  interval  that  must  be  extinguished  before  they  arrive  st  tie 
next  batch  of  holidays.  In  the  meanwhile,  by  way  of  an  in-door  Lenten 
entertainment,  we  will  lay  before  them  a  batch  of  new  novels  and  ro- 
mances, historical  and  social.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  young  people 
read  such  books  as  much  as  they  used  to  do ;  but  we  suspect  old  people 
read  them  a  great  deal  more.  Our  brief  notes  upon  this  heap  of  many- 
coloured  volumes  are  intended  alike  for  those  who  read  and  those  who 
don't  read,  to  enable  them,  by  succinct  indications  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  each,  either  to  pick  and  choose  for  themselves,  or  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity  with  a  scrap  of  cnl\ca\  opunoxv. 
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I.  **  The  Nomadet  of  the  West**  is,  on  many  accounts,  entitled  to 
the  first  place  in  a  collection  of  works  representing*  the  descriptive  lite- 
ratare  of  the  season.    Possessing  the  exciting  qualities  of  a  romance, 
\t  hoa  claims  upon  consideration  of  a  much  higher  and  more  enduring 
wder.     The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  nu- 
Beroua  tribes  of  Indians,  who  formerly  occupied  the  country  embraced  by 
khe  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic ; 
■nd  the  time  is  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Red  man, 
ibudoning  the   chase,  was  drawn   into  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
vhieh  was  then  at  issue  in  North  America  between  the  French  and  the 
English.     A   narrative  of  wild   and   fluctuating  adventure,  skilfully 
eonatructed  to  subserve  the  larger  object  of  the  writer,  conducts  us 
over  mountains  and  prairies,  and  into  Indian  villages  and  encampments, 
developing  at  every  turn  the  habits  and  character  of  the  aboriginal 
now   extinct,   or    rapidly  disappearing.      The   descriptions    of 
lery,  full  of  freshness  and  power,  and  the  outlines  of  Indian  life, 
irate,  close,  and  full,  are  evidently  the  result  of  personal  observation 
and  careful  research.     Such  a  work  could  have  been  produced  only  by 
ooewho  had  himself  experienced  the  perils,  and  gazed  upon  the  magnificent 
wmoramas  he  depicts  with  such  energy  and  enthusiasm.     These  ela- 
borate  pictures,   in   which  the    elements   of   vastness   and    sublimity 
inedominate,  are  in   no   respect  overcharged ;   mountain  and   valley, 
cataract,   lake,  and   river,  are  brought  before   us    in    their  natural 
grandeur  with  striking  fidelity,  the  deep  and  earnest  feeling  of  the 
writer  giving  the  effects  of  lignt  and  colour  to  their  delineation.     In  his 
portraits  of  the  Red  man,  traced  through  all  the  conditions  of  his 
existence,  Mr.  Huyghue  is  particularly  successful.     We   are   not  ac< 
quainted  with   any  publication,   excepting  the  most  famous   of  Mr. 
Cooper^s  Indian  tales,  in  which  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  American 
continent,  are  drawn  with  such  faithful  and  life-like  touches.     But  that 
portion  of  the  work  which  will  be  read  with  the  profoundest  interest, 
which  presents  the  greatest  amount  of  novelty,  and  exhibits  to  the  most 
advantage  the  historical  researches  of  the  author,  is  the  account  of  the 
Mexican  settlement  of  Lahunzel,  in  the  depths  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  narrative  is  like  a  piece  of  enchantment, 
heaping  wonder  upon  wonder,  and  filling  the  imagination  with  gorgeous 
and  marvellous  creations  of  art  and  fancy,  in  a  region  and  amongst  a 
people  apparently  the  most  unlikely  depositary  of  such  witchcraft  in 
matters  of  industry,  taste,  and  magnificence.     The  views  which  we  get 
in  these  volumes  of  the  streets  and  bazaars,  the  markets  and  manu- 
factures of  Lahunzel,  of  the  highly  embellished  palace,  and  the  almost 
fitbulous  splendours  of  the  Court,  exhibit  a  combination  of  historical 
lore  in  a  direction  little  cultivated,  and  of  picturesque  treatment  exceed- 
ingly rare  amongst  the  writers  of  romances.     Mr.  Huyghue  displays  no 
inconsiderable  ability  in  rendering  these  remarkable  scenes  subservient 
to  the  immediate  action  of  his  tale.     Attractive  as  thev  are  to  the 
stodent  of  history,  they  never  overpower,   but  always  heighten,  the 
interest  of  the  narrative,  and  are  so  artistically  blended  with  it  as  to 
become  necessary  to  its  progress.     The  incidents  of  the  story — the 
seizure  and  rescue,  the  abduction  and  pursuit,  the  recovery  and  final 
gathering  up  of  the  threads  of  the  fiction — are  illustrative  of  the  country 
and  the  races  amidst  which  they  are  placed.     There  \s  mucYi  ^eVvtSkC,^ 
and  beaut/  in  the  chancier  of  Ellen  ;  and  a  higb  moral  lone  Y^niA«ik 
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the  whole  work,  which  we  have  read  from  the  fint  page  to  the  lu 
with  unmixed  pleasure. 

2.  The  opening  of  "  The  Wilmingtona "  ii  tedious,  the  progreai  !&• 
volvedy  and  the  conclusion  hurried.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  wntlai 
with  great  power,  and  there  are  touches  of  human  interest  here  nd 
there,  which  equal  the  hest  things  we  haTe  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  ii 
ohservant  author.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  pen  that  trtocd  tkt 
**  Two  Old  Men*s  Tales"  to  fail  in  giving  us  occasional  pasMgsi  «f 
truthful  pathos  and  subtle  characterization ;  but  this  story  is  inferior  is 
structure  to  its  predecessors,  and  its  subject  is  not  so  well  adapted  ti 
bring  out  the  peculiar  capabilities  of  the  writer. 

A  story  of  a  forgery  committed  by  a  yain,  weak  man,  who  esctpa 
from  the  consequences  of  his  guilt  by  sufiering  his  son  to  be  accoici 
of  the  crime,  tried  for  it,  and  sentenced  to  execution,  is  fraught  with 
a  kind  of  interest  below  the  mark  of  our  author's  genius.  Nor  is  tb 
moral  better  than  the  material  out  of  which  it  is  eyoWed.  It  mar  W 
doubted  whether  the  son  is  morally  justified  in  screening  the  reil  rf- 
fender,  although  he  be  his  own  father,  and  thereby  plunging  a  derolri 
wife  into  disgrace  and  misery.  The  fact  that  the  wife  assents  lo  tkii 
sacrifice  does  not  diminish  the  responsibility  of  the  husband ;  but  tb 
whole  of  this  portion  of  the  story,  notwithstanding  the  great  power  wtk 
which  it  is  worked  out,  is  improbable  and  false. 

Through  the  tortuous  passages  of  this  dark  story,  many  chim- 
ing prleams  of  light  brighten  and  console  us.  The  character  of  Fkivii  ii 
exquisitely  depicted — a  true  woman,  and  such  a  woman  as  few  writcn 
can  portray  with  more  sweetness  and  tenderness.  Towering  energy 
is  occasionally  imparted  to  the  passions  that  are  worked  up  to  such  t 
height  of  frenzy  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative ;  and  many  pearls  of 
wisdom  and  earnest  feeling  are  scattered  over  the  pages.  The  moik, 
upon  the  whole,  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  its  origin,  but  wiD 
hardly  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  same  class  of  readers  who  vere 
fascinated  with  that  admirable  production  upon  which  the  author'! 
reputation  mainly  rests. 

3.  The  foundation  of  this  novel  is,  as  its  title  implies,  a  marriage  for 
money  at  one  side,  and  misplaced  love  at  the  other,  leading  to  lives  of 
misery,  and  ending  in  a  violent  death,  over  which  the  bridal  peals  of  the 
parish  church  ring  with  a  somewhat  distracting  effect.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  her  story  Miss  Wilkinson  throws  up  considerable  variety  in  the 
way  of  character  and  incidents,  and  conducts  us  through  a  mase  of 
dramatic  vicissitudes.  The  plot  is  defective  in  unity.  A  lapse  of  i 
great  number  of  years  occurs  in  the  middle  of  it,  during  which  a  new 
generation  grows  up,  upon  whose  fate  the  action  of  the  subsequent  nar- 
rative mainly  reposes.  The  interest  is  thus  suddenly  shifted,  and  the 
expectation  excited  at  the  opening  weakened,  if  not  disappointed.  Not- 
withstanding this  error  of  judgment,  and  the  hasty  despatch  of  circum- 
stances consequent  upon  it,  the  reader's  attention  is  abundantly  sustained 
by  the  cleverness  of  the  writing.  The  suppressed  love  of  Mr.  Foster 
for  Mary  Bruce  is  so  touchingly  delineated,  that  we  only  regret  we 
have   not  more   of  it,  and  that  it  does   not   produce  some  practical 

ifluence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  narrative.     Ada  and  Edward  Esk- 
lie,  the  fugitive  husband,  who,  a$V»t  dAv^Mo^T^^  ^  ^mXaV  at  his  wife, 
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flies  to  the  oontinent,  supply  the  dark  shadow  that  hangs  over  the 
fortunes  of  the  principal  persons.  There  is  considerable  power  evinced 
in  the  earlier  scenes  through  which  Ada  moves,  and  her  marriage  with 
the  uncle  of  the  man  to  whom  she  is  passionately  attached,  although  it 
tnnches  a  little  upon  the  improbable,  enables  her,  through  the  imbroglio 
it  winds  around  her,  to  maintain  her  individuality  to  the  end.  The 
rtory  runs  a  little  into  excess,  and  the  details  are  sometimes  tediously 
ittenaated ;  but  there  is  so  much  knowledge  of  those  recesses  of  human 
feeling  into  which  women  alone  are  said  to  be  able  to  penetrate,  so 
moch  good  sense  and  right  sympathy  in  the  book,  as  to  leave  behind  a 
Tivid  impression  of  the  author's  talents. 

4.  Of  a  very  diflferent  order  is  the  religious,  historical  tale,  entitled 
"  The  Martyrs  of  Carthage."  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  incite  iu 
readers  to  an  active  faith  in  Christianity,  by  setting  before  them  the 
beauty  of  the  lives  and  the  strength  of  the  resolution  of  some  of  the 
early  believers  who  perished  for  the  truth.  The  story  is  that  of  Vivia 
Perpetoa,  already  made  the  subject  of  a  miracle  play,  which  takes  high 
mnk  amongst  the  most  remarkable  poems  of  modem  times.  Mrs. 
Webb's  treatment  of  the  subject  presents  some  points  of  difference 
from  that  of  Miss  Adams,  and,  being  in  the  narrative  form,  does  not 
readi  that  point  of  tragic  sublimity  for  which  such  opportunities  were 
afforded  in  the  dramatic  version  of  that  appalling  martyrdom.  But  it 
yields  a  luminous  transcript  of  one  of  the  most  revolting  episodes  in 
the  history  of  persecution.  Such  examples  of  heroic  endurance  have 
happily  no  application  to  the  experiences  of  the  present  age ;  yet  they 
are  not  without  a  salutary  power  in  strengthening  the  heart  of  the 
Christian,  by  exhibiting  the  capability  of  true  faith  in  the  hour  of 
mortal  agony.  The  horrors  of  the  narrative  may  shock  many  sensitive 
readers,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  their  worst  extremity  they 
are  mitigated  and  softened  by  a  divine  hope,  out  of  which  flower  the 
moral  and  consolation  of  all  human  suffering. 

5.  '*  The  Petrel"  deserves  high  commendation  as  a  genuine  ocean 
tale.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  commanding  knowledge  of  the  sea, 
and  of  everything  that  appertains  to  it,  which  the  author  possesses.  The 
chief  scene  of  his  action  is  ship-board;  and  mingled  with  the  rough 
adventures  and  strange  perils  which  befal  the  little  vessel  in  a  cruize 
after  pirates,  we  have  a  love  story  naturally  built  up  and  conducted  to 
its  dhiouement  in  a  dashing  spirit.  The  great  merit  of  the  work  is,  of 
course,  its  delineation  of  salt-water  experiences,  and  its  bold  sketches  of 
the  characters  incidental  to  them. 

6.  **  King's  Cope'*  is  a  conversation  novel.  There  is  nothing  easier 
than  conversation,  where  no  studious  attempt  is  made  to  discriroi- 
Date  the  language  with  a  view  to  individualization.  The  conversations 
of  **  King's  Cope  "  are  much  of  this  class, — wanting  in  strength,  yet 
very  easy,  flowing,  and  natural,  in  a  quiet  way.  We  are  floated  on  by 
this  current  of  dialogue  through  a  story  of  every-day  life,  in  which 
incidents  of  a  familiar  cast  are  exhibited  in  detail,  with  all  their  trivial 
items  fully  drawn  out.  The  work  is  more  truthful  to  the  surface  of 
social  experiences  than  profound  in  its  development  of  the  sipnu^a  ol 
action  beneath ;  it  interests  by  its  quietude  and  simplicity  raVViet  \\»ik  V] 
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its  force  or  novelly,  and  may  be  ranked  amongst  those  agreeable  ^ 
front  which  we  derive  more  entertainnient  than  eiciteineDt. 

7.  A  Dovel  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  crusbing  rapidity  and  viokna 
of  its  incidents.  "  Leonard  Normandale  "  is  intended  to  illustratp  Uk 
anomalous  relation  held  in  this  country  by  the  younger  sont  of  pe«nto 
the  more  fortunate  first-born,  who,  by  the  accident  of  birth,  come  in  Ut 
the  entailed  estates^  But  we  hope  that  the  furious  miUe  of  draoh 
stances  crowded  into  these  volumes  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  a  faitUU 
reflection  of  high-bred  society^  or  its  contingent  anomalies.  Elope* 
ments,  deaths,  and  murders  are  scattered  about  in  a  wild  disorder,  to 
which  the  language  of  the  scenes  acts  as  a  sort  of  fitful  chorus.  It  if 
perfectly  unnecessary  to  descend  into  particulars.  There  is,  at  least,  no 
lack  of  attraction  for  readers  who  delight  in  breathless  confusion,  riol, 
and  the  helter-skelter  of  the  lurid  metodrame ;  but  whoever  looks  into 
the  book  for  pictures  of  men  and  women  as  they  exist  under  the  ooo* 
ventions  of  our  English  society,  will  be  disappointed.  Yet  it  would  bt 
unjust  to  say  that  there  is  not  some  talent  shown  in  the  story.  Tbr 
author  exhibits  decided  vigour,  bresdih,  andfaciUty — his  deficiendefsri 
not  deficiencies  of  executive  power,  but  of  taste  and  judgment. 


8.  In  the  "  Marriage  Contract "  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  kbd 
social  romance  for  which  the  domestic  institutions  of  France 
such  suggestive  materials.  A  young  lady  enters  into  a  contract,  it  tbt 
instance  of  her  mother,  to  marry  a  man  considerably  her  senior,  aad 
who  is  secretly  actuated  by  his  knowledge  of  an  inheritance  which  moil 
come  to  her  on  her  marriage,  but  of  which  she  is  herself  ignorant.  Tha 
contract  hangs  over  her  for  many  years  dismally  enough  ;  her  aversion 
sometimes  increases,  and  is  sometimes  diminished  by  the  appsreot 
delicacv  of  his  conduct;  and  amidst  its  iuctuations  she  gradually 
the  approaches  of  one  nearer  to  her  own  age,  and  this  dangerous 
mocy  ripens  at  last  into  an  attachment.  In  the  end,  after  num 
scenes  of  mystery,  warning,  and  struggle,  she  is  released  from  her  am- 
tract  by  the  suicide  of  the  man  to  whom  it  bound  her.  At  thispoiot, 
the  story  takes  an  unexpected  sweep  into  a  new  train  of  circumstaticct, 
still  more  strange  than  any  that  have  preceded  them.  She  is  accttsod  of 
the  murder,  and  narrowly  escapes  condemnation  by  the  discovery  of  a 
paper  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  deceased*  She  is  finally  married  to  tk 
man  she  loves.  Mixed  up  with  this  story,  is  that  of  a  marriage  ceo* 
tracted  under  circumstances  hardly  less  unpropitious,  and  illustrttii^ 
the  social  life  of  France  in  another  direction.  In  the  treatment  of  theit 
subjects  the  authoress  brings  round  her  the  atmosphere  of  the  PariiiaD 
circles  very  successfully,  and  discovers  considerable  skill  in  the  aoaloil 
of  character  and  motives.  The  plot  is  ingeniously  evolved,  and  lyi  flf 
scenes  of  passion  and  dramatic  contrast ;  and  considering  the  perpleii^f 
position  of  the  heroine,  who  tells  her  own  story,  much  credit  is  due  Ifl 
the  writer  for  the  tone  of  reality  which  is  spread  over  the  narrative. 

9.  We  have  two  exceptions  to  take  against  "  Our  Guardiaii  :**— it  I 
pervaded  by  a  tone  of  pseudo-gentility  which  constantly  offends 
pood  taste,  and  the  characters,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  formed  of  tk 
mixed  mould  of  humanity,  but  are  merely  labelled  eccentricities.     Tht 

hero'me  is  the  only  person  m  v\ie  ^\i^y\^  ^xovh^  ^W  carries 
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trki  of  reality,  and  as  she  is  placed  in  the  cnibarrassinjf  frame  of  an 
autobio^rapby,  the  g^reater  applause  must  be  accorded  to  the  authoress 
for  having  suslamed  her  so  cleverly  and  consistently  throughout.  We 
like  her  opening  better  than  her  dose ;  and,  contrary  to  the  majority  of 
leases,  her  first  engagement,  which  is  broken  off,  interests  us  more  than 
Ih^r  second,  which  conducts  to  a  marriage  with  the  guardian,  who  gives 
the  title  to  the  noveL  The  former  is  skilful  —  the  latter  common- 
place. 

10.  "  Life's  Sunshine"  may  be  described  as  a  story  full  of  good  inten- 
[lions,  wise  and  religious  in  spirit,  but  extremely  tedious  in  the  relation. 
jTbe  want  of  vitality  in  the  delineation,  and  the  oppressive  weight  of  the 
I  goodness  that  broods  over  its  pages,  not  at  all  in  the  manner  of  "  sun- 
shine/* render  it  flat  and  heavy,  notwithstanding  ihe  beauty  of  heart, 
I  and  sound  sense  developed  by  the  heroine.  The  author  is  entitled  to 
approbation  for  the  excellence  of  her  design,  and  the  purity  of  her  feel- 
ings— but  she  has  yet  to  acqiiirc  the  art  of  shaping  them  into  an  attrac- 
tive  tale. 

11,*  Flies  in  Amber  **  are  a  series  of  very  interesting  stories  ;  the  first 
in  the  book,  for  instance,  "  The  Smiths/'  is  replete  with  quiet  humour  and 
[good  feeling.  "  The  Merchant's  Daughter  "  is  a  tale  of  misery  loo  often 
wttnensed,  or  rathefi  we  should  say,  too  often  emiured  in  these  days ;  for 
surely  if  such  dire  extremes  of  woe  were  wttnesiscd  they  would  not  be 
Inllowed  a  long  duration  ;  the  hard-beartedness,  the  ingratitude,  the  ril- 
„l«nj  therein  shadowed  forth,  pain  both  mind  and  heart,  and  the  more 
lao  that  we  fear  truth  has  guided  the  pen  which  sketched  the  sad  tale, 
\  •♦  The  Smuggler's  Bride  *'  is  a  drotl  little  story,  the  moral  of  which  is, 
we  presume,  that  excisemen  should  not  be  paying  court  to  pretty 
'maidens  at  the  moment  that  a  band  of  smugglers  are  salely  stowing 
tlieir  contraband  goods. 

Tbe  story,  entitled  **  The  Will,"  is  written  in  a  masterly  style ;  the 
characters  are  al!  traced  with  life-like  vigour,  and  every  sentence  tells. 
The  **  Benedictine  of  Mount  Etna  **  is  powerfully  written,  and  we 
would  fain,  did  our  space  allow,  give  an  extract  from  it,  but  we  must 
pass  on  to  the  other  stories,  amongst  which  *'  Sandy  Cameron  "  is  one 
of  the  mofii  delightful ;  replete  with  traits  of  feeling  that  go  at  once  to 
tbe  heart,  and  with  minor  accessories  so  true  to  nature. 

•*  Elfina"  is  a  light,  fairy -episode,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  in- 
teresting in  itself,  but  devoid  of  thai  tangible  interest  which  abounds  in 
••  Sxndy  Cameron/'  '*  The  Two  Graves,"  "  Matilda  Mortimer/'  and  the 
*•  Idler."  For  those  who  like  horrors,  the  "  Chamber  of  the  Bell"  and 
the  *'  German  Artist "  will  be  excellent  specimens  of  the  terrible,  while 
the  adventurous  will  perhaps  be  rather  incited  than  deterred  by  the  sad 
finale  of  •♦  Yerd  BaUn  Serai." 

In  conclusion,  we  heartily  recommend  this  interesting  collection  of 
,otes  (for  some  of  the  sketches  are  not  stories)  and  tales;  they  may 
bijpiile  an  idle  or  a  wearisome  hour  very  profitably,  as  well  as  agreeably, 
Ihf  from  almost  every  one  may  some  moral  lesson  be  deduced. 

If.  These  rolumes  are  graced  by  a  lithograph  portrait  of  the  late  gifted 

who  has  contributed  so  largely  and  so  well  to  our  lighter 

>,  and  by  an  interesting  sketch  of  ht;r  Ladjsl\\p&  c^xtwi  \i^  Wi 
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BOOK    THE    THIRD. 

CHAPTBE   I. 
Containing  the  Adventure*  of  a  Lady  of  Title. 

WARj>s  the  centre  of  that  straggling  line  of  line  mansions 
ed  Park  Lane,  there  is  one  bouse  presenting  so  peculiar  a 
iiiU  that  everybody  familiar  with  the  locality  tnuat   have   a 
ct    recollection    of   it.      A  house    that   challenges   special 
in   Park  Lane  may  be  presumed  to  be  aoniewbat  remark- 
its  style  of  architecture,  for  of  all  the  fantastit^al  chii*tvrs 
far  west  of  London  it  is  the  most  singularly  diversiHed  in 
acter  of  its  structures.     Every  house  is  built  after  a  pian 
owQ :  one  looks  ioj  another  looks  out ;  one  Is  tall,  another 
;  and  tbey  are  so  irregular  in  height  and  outline  that  they 
if  they  were  all  getting  up  out  of  bed  at  different  hours 
morning,  some  not  t)eing  yet  cjuite  upj  while  others  are 
lind  stretching  themselves, 

ieuLar  house  to  which  we  allude  is  built  in  the  form  of 

of  semicircles,  like  ?o   many   towers  cut  in   two  and 

sped   round  by  a  lofty  balcony   whose   trellis  work   ascends 

ly  to  the  roof.     Why  houses  arc  thrown   into  such  shapes 

iniiot  be  detennined  by  reference  to  any  known  principles  of  use 

beauty.     There  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  the  incongruities 

architects.     They  have  their  dreams,  we  suppose,  like  the 

nets;  and  failing  to  establish  a  reputation  by  legitimate  means, 

ley  seek  notoriety  by  eccentricities.     Hence,  perhaps,  if  it  be 

K>t  an  original  default  of  taste  or  education,  they  commit  their 

wnius  to  a  freak   every  now  and  then  in  the  way  of  a  building, 

phich,  lying  waste  from  sheer  exuberauce,  passes  at  last  into  the 

lK>mmon   l)ye-word   of  Mr,  Such-a-one*8   Folly,     Thus  we  have 

ben   minarets    and    pointed    arches,     flying    buttresses,    Swiss 

piadowfl,  corbels,  and  Egyptian  door-ways  mixed  up  in  a  chaos  so 

pjwildering  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  how 

fce  architect  could  have  phnned  it  or  the  builder  l>u\\t  a  wvtWmv 

^ing  their  sentfCif  on  tlw  spot 

Fl»L.    XXVI  t.  ^ 
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iss  Boc  exkibiK  anj  sodi  alanninf 

hKt  k  is  so  noHke  all  other  boasa 

ncBfiteot  damssk  vitfa  wUcb  the 

dose  of  oar  namtire,  the  co6tlj 

1  the  UFie  of  high  comfat 

Its  appoiDtiiieiitSy  one  nn^ 

of  the  exterior,  that  it  mi 

the  vorid  rather  than  thatflf 

We  wffl  beg  of  the  mAa, 
s:  afecr  his  ovn  fiehioD.  Let  him  choose  1» 
cvx  rtr.!:i.,  bs  c-vB  cr-Bohk  dhandefiers,  and  mirrors,  nd 
ae  SECTS  to  ihe  top  with  lireried  lacqoevs.  He  will doH 
dkiB  vc  eax.  We  sfaodd  onlr  veaken  the  general  eflcct  | 
^  ^  "  isTC&torr  out  of  the  great  upholstery  estabfob- 
Beca  f^i&e  Wcst-EodL  But  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
6a  proper  jisdce  to  the  grandeiir  of  the  furniture  and  deeoit- 
tkosr  he  KiSK  be  apprised  that  the  first  artists  were  employed^ ! 
ssd  ibax  the  expcnfitiire  was  worthy  of  a  palace.  j 

Great  ends  demand  great  neans;  and  the  splendours  of  tiii  | 
boose  in  Park  Lane  mnst  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  macbinaT 
by  which  stupendous  ulterior  projecta  were  to  be  acoomplisheii  I 
It  was  a  season  of  gigantic  bubbles,  and  the  Priests  of  Ai  | 
mystcfT  required  grand  Temples  for  the  performance  of  tbeir  i 
rites. 

Looking  back  calmly  upon  the  extraordinary  revolutioDS  d 
fortune  that  occur  in  moments  of  popular  excitement,  we  are  i^  | 
to  treat  the  most  literal  picture  of  them  with  incredulity,  as  if  it ' 
were  a  gratuitous  exaggeration.  When  the  collapse  sets  in  nA 
find  it  so  difficult  to  live  by  the  most  patient  and  watchful  indasttyt 
they  find  the  struggle  so  scTere  and  the  results  so  doubtful  «r 
inadequate,  that  they  can  hardly  bring  themselves  to  belieie  i& 
the  miracles  worked  by  individuals  during  a  period  of  freoij 
and  delusion.  But  the  said  miracles  become  intelligible,  if  ^ 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  so  much  by  any  power  inherent  in 
himself  that  the  magician  works  as  by  the  ductility  of  tbit 
material  of  gaping  credulity  upon  which  he  operates.  It  is  not 
to  the  Prospero  of  the  prevailing  mania  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
enchantments  of  the  potent  spirits  he  calls  up,  but  to  the  spiitt 
themselves  who  are  so  foolish  as  to  come  at  his  call.  If  ^ 
spirits  would  only  resist  his  invocations,  we  should  have  fewer 
miracles  of  gold  to  perplex  our  faith  in  the  equity  of  human 
affairs.  No  man,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  own  genius,  coold 
effect  revolutions  of  this  description  in  society,  if  society  did  not 
place  the  divining  rod  in  his  hands,  and  voluntarily  prostrate 
itself  before  the  sorcery  by  which  it  is  first  dazzled  and  then 
duped. 

The  fame  of  Richard  Rawlings'  railway  speculations  pre- 
^ed  him  to  the  mettopoWB.  ^av\>«v3%  ^t  that  moment  oc- 
ipied  more  attention  tViaxi  8\\  \\v«  o\X\«t  \xy^\5^  Vst^\^  W 
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t,  that  were  before  the  country,  because  everyborfy 
io  niake  money  by  thera.  A  collegiate  education,  anil 
bntages  of  birth  or  fortune,  which  commonly  facilitafe 
kress  of  a  man  in  parliament,  were  not  necessary  in  rail- 
islation.  Business -habits,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of 
icct,  were  infinitely  more  important.  This  was  fortunate 
bard  Iiawling8.  Had  be  gone  into  parliament  in  ordinary 
the  chances  of  acquiring  distinction  would  have  been  as 
Igainst  him  as  they  were  now  in  his  favour.  He  entered 
ise  of  Commons  as  a  great  authority  on  the  paramount 
I  of  the  day,  and  his  appearaiK'e  at  the  table  to  take  the 
roduced  so  marked  a  *'  sensation,**  that  the  members 
id  out  their  heads  on  all  sides  to  look  at  him.  He  was 
^invested  with  a  sort  of  appellate  jurisdiction  upon  railway 
L  and  as  his  influence  increased  in  the  House,  it  extended 
)ed*fold  out  of  doors.  Railway-boards  scrambled  to  get 
{hira  ;  ail  the  engines  of  intrigue  were  put  in  motion  to 
his  alUance,  or  propitiate  his  favour;  and  irresistible 
pons  in  the  way  of  allocated  shares,  patronage,  and 
k  were  tendered  to  lure  him  into  the  directories.  His 
ras  a  tower  of  strength,  and  wherever  it  appeared  the 
►ere  instantly  quoted  at  a  premium,  that  made  the  gro- 
[■World  at  his  feet  look  up  to  him  with  a  feeling  of  confi- 
pot  such  as  men  repose  in  the  known  and  tested  powers 
fellow-men,  but  such  as  a  slavish  superstition  accords 
maut  or  Jos^s. 

stakes  in  this  fierce  game  rose  with  the  excitement. 
Richard  Hawlinga  hat!  formerly  played  for  hundreds, 
played  for  tens  of  thonsands.  Large  funds  were  under 
ol,  and  at  his  own  irresponsible  disposal.  Nobody 
his  sagacity  or  integrity.  Whatever  he  touched 
profit,  and  the  mines  of  wealth  he  ploughed  seemed 
e  and  inexhaustible. 

hauge  in   the   life  of  Mrs.  Rawlings  was  like  that  of 

who,  falling  asleep  in  a  hovel,  dreams  of  golden  palaces 

ial  feasts;  or,  like  the  conjuration  of  the  last  scene  in 

ime,  when  the  stage,  suddenly  illuminated,  discovers 

pie  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  or  the  abode  of  some  beneficent 

the   "  Realms   of  Bliss."     The   last   scene  !      Ah ! 

the  la5t !     Alack,  and  well-a-day !  human  life  is  not 

loirae  in  which,  after  a  good  deal  of  hard  knocking  about, 

the  power  to  wind  up  in  a  blaze  of  rosy  light,  making 

pirouetting  on  a  cloud.     Mrj?>  Rawlings,  however,  never 

herself  about  such  considerations ;  and  as  she  stepped 

ily  chambers   in    Indian   silks   that  filled  the   air  with 

music,  and  sunned   herself  in  the  surrounding  glories. 

It  be  excused  if  she  gave  way  at  first  to  little  womanly 

Her  pulses  fluttered  wildly  in  her  new  cage,  and  for  a 

lost  in  wonder  and  admiration.     But  "il  "\a  astOTiv^\v- 

ire  become  reconciled  to    prosperity,   i^nd  \vo^ 
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nmdS\y  ve  fall  into  the  vajs  of  tho  great  world,  howeTer  in- 
ctilEereotlT  nature  or  edncadoD  may  !«&▼€  fitted  us  to  grace  or 
enjoy  tfaem.  The  fashionable  homage  that  was  paid  to  Mn. 
Rawlings  gare  her  a  praiige  in  tociety  which,  whatever  mi^ 
hare  been  the  estimate  put  upon  it  by  the  circles  that  preiHd 
roond  her,  was  prized  far  the  lady  hereelf  as  the  goarantee  of  t 
position  as  real  and  solid  as  if  she  had  been  bom  to  the  honowi 
which  venality  and  sordid  flattery  persisted  in  hea|Hng  apoi 
her. 

There  was  not  an  hour  in  the  day  unoccapied.  Visits,  eibi- 
bitions,  public  meetings*  jotreei,  and  dinners  filled  up  the  rouii 
of  her  mhorious  existence.  She  was  whirled  into  these  bo^ 
scenes  she  hardly  knew  how,  and  they  succeeded  each  other  m 
quickly,  and  her  engagements  were  so  numerous  and  urgeoty 
that,  even  had  she  been  conscious  how  indiffereDtly  her  preTioai 
habits  had  prepared  her  for  the  discharge  of  such  biiUiiot 
functions,  she  really  never  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  mstut 
The  worst  of  it  was,  that  she  was  always  in  a  flurry,  and  a- 
pended  a  great  deal  more  animal  spirits  than  her  oocaaoM 
required.  She  bad  not  yet  learned  the  economy  of  repose;  ib^ 
it  was  prophesied  by  her  new  acquaintances  that  ^e  wodd 
break  up  at  the  end  of  her  first  season.  She  did  not  break  op 
for  all  that ;  but  rather  seemed  to  rebound  from  her  exertioBi 
with  increased  elasticity.  She  had  found  at  last  the  kind  of  tt 
— light,  sprightly,  and  transitory — which  exactly  agreed  with  h* 
desires  and  her  constitution. 

Clara  attracted  universal  admiration.  Her  beauty  and  vi- 
vacity would  have  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  crowd  upon  her  uixiff 
any  circumstances;  but  the  reputation  of  a  large  fortune  ren- 
dered her  the  object  of  closer  and  more  eager  attentions,  TIk 
number  of  lounging  cadets  who  followed  her  wherever  she  went, 
was  quite  oppressive,  and  if  she  bad  not  bad  a  natural  genius  for 
variety,  her  gay  life  must  have  run  a  grave  risk  of  being  nipped 
in  the  bud.  The  art  with  which  she  ba£9ed  their  addresses  wtf 
derived  direct  from  nature,  which,  in  lieu  of  the  sense,  that 
enables  men  (when  they  happen  to  be  endowed  with  it)  to  select 
and  secure  their  advantages,  supplies  women  with  a  tact  or 
instinct  that  often  answers  the  purpose  better.  Sense  sonft* 
times  makes  a  mistake  in  its  calculations;  tact  seldom  enSi 
Sense  may  know  best  what  to  do ;  but  tact  knows  best  when  and 
how  to  do  it ;  and  in  these  matters  of  social  experience  everythii^ 
depends  on  promptitude  at  the  right  moment  While  sense  is 
watching  its  opportunity,  tact  strikes. 

Running  the  gauntlet  of  a  mob  of  admirers,  Clara  eso 
without  a  wound.  Sometimes,  in  a  pensive  moment,  on 
return  from  a  ball,  or  a  dinner,  or  a  long  dull  dance  of  political 
and  literary  people,  with  troops  of  images  flitting  through  her 
brain,  she  might  have  fancied  that  some  one  had  made  an  im- 
ression  upon  her,  and  gowe  to  ^\e^^  iw  a  state  of  palpitating 
oafusion.     But  when  she  awoV©  mxJsv^  \&Qruv\i^  ^Qft>«^^lm 
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asa 


tod  dear.  There  was  not  a  tinge  of  romantic  sentiment  in  her 
Mtire.  She  took  pleasure  as  it  came  on  the  surface,  and 
keeepted  it  only  at  its  fugitive  value.  It  never  occurred  to  her 
p  make  a  phantasy  of  love  to  herself  by  imagining  a  feeling 
hat  bad  not  reached  her  heart.  She  wisely  waited  for  the 
eadtty. 

le  bustle  and  incessant  motion  were  more   fatiguing  than 

ible  to  Margaret.     In  the  midst  of  the  glitter,  she  always 

ited  the  notion  of  a  person  whose  thoughts  were  elsewhere, 

who  was  longing  for  solitude  and  green  fields.     Her  soul 

out  of  her   eyes  yearningly  for  a  sympathy   which  she 

nowhere  find  in   hot  and  crowded  rooms;  and  the   chief 

mt  she  seemed  to  extract  from  the  thronged  panorama 

to  watch  and  speculate   upon  its  shifting  phases.     Out  stio 

rarely  suffered  to  indulge  her  inclinations  in  this  way.     The 

she  retreated  from  indiscriminate  flattery,  the  more  she  was 

allowed.     Like  her  sister,  she  had  her  circle  of  slaves,  but  it 

numerous  and  rather  more  select,  for  the  approacljea 

not  so  broad  and  open,  nor  the  deity  within  so  liberal  of 

^inations 
longBt  the  multitude  who  were  most  assiduous  in  their 
its  at  Park  Lane,  was  a  lady  who  made  some  show  in  the 
^iionable  world,  although  her  pretensions  were  considered 
liltle  ambiguous.  'J'he  history  of  the  Baroness  de  Poudre-blou 
krnisbed  an  episode  in  the  small  talk  of  the  coteries  that  never 

gd  to  elicit  detractive  witticisms.  But  as  we  see  no  reason 
rwe  should  make  a  mystery  about  a  handsome  woman  of  a 
nn  age,  who  was  quite  as  good  as  her  neighbours,  we  will 
liate  all  the  facts  we  have  been  able  to  collect  concerning  her 
►nts. 
le  Baroness  was  not  a  foreigner,  as  ber  title  seemed  to 
but  true  English  flesh  and  blood.  Had  she  been  of 
lological  descent,  there  could  not  have  lieen  more  contra- 
accounts  of  her  origin  than  were  circulated  by  her 
iriends.  They  agreed  only  on  one  fact,  that  in  her 
she  WdS  distinguished  by  a  commanding  figure  and  a  lofly 
•of  beauty,  and  that  from  the  outset  she  manifested  a  cor- 
^pooding  scorn  for  people  of  her  own  rank  (whatever  it  was), 
bd  a  profound  admiration  of  the  ranks  above  her.  Opportunity, 
fhieb  makes  heroes  of  men,  and,  souiefimes,  martyrs  of  women* 
IV  on  red  her  ambition. 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Bulkeley  Smlrke  was  heir  presumptive  to 
b^  title  of  his  brother,  Lord  Huxley*  His  Lordship's  constitu- 
loD  waa  broken  up — the  Colonel  was  lusty,  active,  and  ten  years 
oungcr :  and  there  being  cogent  reasons,  it  was  said,  why  his 
LjM^sbip  uoukl  not,  or  coidd  not,  marry,  the  Coloners  accession 
^^e  peerage  was  looked  upon  as  a  certainty.  I'he  young 
muty  t  •  circumstances  into  coutfideiafion.    The  Colonel 

a  I.  )  man,  with  a  loose  and  daugerouia  re\>vi\AUvi\\\ 

tthe  had  been  iutiaeuced  by  views  of  a  doTOeaUc  T\aV\rce — 
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such  as  sitting  down  with  a  husband  in  a  home  consecrated  to 
the  household  gods — he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  she  woiiU 
haye  chosen.  But  it  was  not  the  Colonel  she  wanted  to  marry, 
nor  household  gods  she  yearned  for;  she  wanted  to  marry  the 
Huxley  title  by  proxy,  and  she  yearned  only  for  a  fashionable 
career. 

A  beautiful  woman  with  a  strong  will  can  do  anything  she 
likes.  The  Colonel,  in  his  own  opinion,  had  exhausted  the  seit 
and  was  proof  against  their  arts.  But,  like  thousands  of  ex- 
perienced gentlemen,  he  was  brought  down  by  a  dart  feathered 
from  his  own  plumage.  He  relied  upon  his  knowledge  d 
women — so  did  the  lady.  He  believed  that  his  knowledge  wu 
complete  at  all  points — she  knew  that  it  was  shallow  and 
delusive,  and  she  played  upon  it  like  a  sharper  who  loses  a  finr 
tricks  in  the  begiuning  to  lure  on  his  antagonist.  At  first  she 
tantalized  him  with  fits  of  indifference  that  piqued  his  vanity. 
Then  she  awakened  his  jealousy.  The  strategy  was  so  perfect 
that  he  took  to  himself  the  whole  merit  of  a  metaphorical  con- 
quest over  her  heart.  He  carried  her  off  triumphantly,  as  be  be- 
lieved, from  a  host  of  ba£3ed  rivals,  but  not  till  he  had  secured  ber 
a  little  pin-money  to  the  tune  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  a-year. 

Her  subscQuent  introduction  to  the  London  circles  as  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Bulkeley  Smirke  was  highly  satisfactory.  What- 
ever the  ladies  may  have  thought  of  her,  the  gentlemen  at  least 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  her  charms  and  the  finished 
graces  of  her  manner.  Circumstances  shaped  themselves  feli- 
citously to  the  mode  of  life  she  panted  for.  After  a  few  weeb 
of  dalliance  the  Colonel  took  to  his  clubs  and  his  horses  agais, 
and  left  his  wife  to  the  free  indulgence  of  her  own  desires  in  an 
elegant  Mjou  of  a  house,  where  she  entertained  whom,  how  and 
when  she  pleased. 

This  delicious  existence  lasted  through  two  seasons.  Then 
came  a  sudden  break-up,  which  fell  upon  her  without  a  moment^! 
warning.  One  night,  coming  home  from  a  brilliant  party,  she 
found  a  note  from  the  Colonel  on  her  toilette-table.  It  conveyed 
in  a  few  hurried  words  the  astounding  intelligence  that  ber 
husband  had  that  night  started  for  the  Continent — that  his  affiuis 
were  deeply  involved — that  he  had  left  instructions  to  sell  off 
the  house  and  furniture  without  an  hour's  delay—and  that  she 
was  to  collect  whatever  she  could  out  of  the  wreck,  and  follow 
him  to  Paris.  Upon  reading  this  brief  scrawl,  evidently  written 
in  a  state  of  frightful  agitation,  Mrs.  Bulkely  Smirke  uttered  a 
low  cry,  but  remembering  that  her  maid  was  in  the  room,  she 
crushed  up  the  note  in  her  hand,  and,  with  inimitable  composure 
proceeded  to  disrobe. 

Her  brain  was  full  of  expedients.     Her  self-possession  nevei 

forsook  her.     She  saw  the  gulf  before  her,  although  she  coul< 

not  measure  its  sightless  depth,  and  she  made  up  her  min< 

at  once.     Dismissing  ber  ma\d  iox  \^v^  tl\^\.^^«  devoted  tb< 

whole  of  the  miser ab\e  hoviia  \a\\  ^«^-\iT^)aJ«.  \ti  <i^^ss«sk%\i 
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jeweU  and  all  the  portable  articles  of  value  she  could  carry  off 

vithout  observation.     It  was  her  last  night  in  England.     Her 

sebeme  of  life   was  blasted.      Nothing  remained   of  all   that 

flaunting  luxury,  but  the  glittering  fragments.     Yet  she  did  not 

despair.     Early  the  next  morning,  after  converting  into  money 

everything  that  was  available,  she  despatched  a  few  gay  notes 

announcing  that  she  was  going  on  a  tour,  which  she  described  as 

quite  an  impromptu  affair.    By  this  bright  little  artifice  she 

hoped  to  cover  her  retreat,  and,  at  all  events,  secure  the  first 

version  of  her  disgrace.     'Fhat  night  she  set  her  face  towards 

Dover,  and  in  two  days  she  joined  her  husband  in  Paris. 

Matters  were  worse  than  she  had  anticipated.  The  Colonel, 
devoured  by  a  passion  for  dice,  and  relying  confidently  upon  the 
Huxley  estates  in  prospect,  had  sold  himself  and  all  his  hopes  to 
the  Jews.  This  was  nothing ;  for  the  Jews  would  have  waited 
patiently  enough  if  a  circumstance  had  not  happened  that  filled 
them  with  dismay.  It  transpired,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  Lord 
Huxley  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  marry.  Then  the  storm 
burst.  It  was  all  over  with  the  Colonel  Judgment-debts, 
warrants,  and  personal  securities  leaped  out  of  the  desks  of 
usurers  and  attorneys,  and  the  Colonel  fied. 

AH  that  was  left  to  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Bulkeley  Smirke  was 
the  beggarly  pin-money.  One  faint  ray  of  hope,  however,  fell 
on  her  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation.  She  had  a  sou — the  only 
issue  of  that  happy  union— called  after  his  father,  and  inheriting 
the  beauty  of  his  mother.  As  yet  he  was  the  heir  presumptive  ; 
and  as  there  was  no  great  likelihood  of  any  obstacle  to  his 
succession  arising  from  the  marriage  of  a  sliattered  old  lord, 
Mrs.  Bulkeley  Smirke  lived  on  in  that  hope,  and  dedicated 
herself  with  unremitting  maternal  solicitude,  to  the  care  of  her 
boy. 

A  residence  in  Paris  was  out  of  the  question.  It  would  have 
brought  them  under  the  scrutiny  of  too  many  old  acquaintances, 
80  they  adjourned  to  the  German  baths,  and,  moving  about  from 
place  to  place,  made  the  best  of  their  stinted  resources.  The 
Colonel  became  an  habitue  of  the  rouge-et-noir  tables,  and  the 
lady  managed  to  keep  up  her  spirits,  and  gather  a  circle  of 
admirers  about  her  wherever  she  went.  It  was  whispered  that 
she  turned  her  fascinations  to  a  profitable  account,  and  played 
herself  occasionally  with  rich  "fellows,"  who  were  not  un- 
willing to  lose  money  to  her.  But  we  give  no  credit  to  such 
scandals. 

After  economising  for  a  whole  month  in  the  cheap  valleys  of 
Switzerland — a  period  of  dismal  quarantine  to  the  Colonel — 
they  made  their  way  into  Italy,  and  settled  at  Florence.  'I'he 
climax  of  Mrs.  Bulkeley  Smirke's  misfortunes  was  now  approach- 
ing. One  morning  they  received  a  letter  from  England,  accom- 
panied by  a  newspai)er.  The  conjunction  was  ommou^  ^\x%. 
bulkelej  Smirke  opened  tlw  paper  first,  and,  w\V\\  a  ^xeftftivXJv- 
meui  of  calamity,  flew  at  once  to  the    "  IVirths.''     TYvcie  ^Vi^ 
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ioming  Mrs.  Biilkeley  Srairkc  made  her  second  avatar  in  May- 
ur«  uoder  the  style  and  title  of  the  Baroness  de  Poudre- 
Jeu. 

Her  income,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  painfully  small ;  hut 
[Xpendiug  nearly  the  whole  of  it  upon  appearances,  and  living 
ipon  little  or  nothing,  the  mystery  was  not  so  wonderful  as  some 
^^ople  pretended  to  think.  Out  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  a-year, 
t  is  just  possible  to  job  a  small  carriage,  to  rent  a  small  house, 
ind  to  keep  a  couple  of  livery  servants  on  board  wages,  i4"  the 
roprietor  of  this  surface  splendour  be  content  to  feed  upon  air. 
"be  Uaroness  dc  Poudre-bleu  went  out  into  a  great  deal  of  high 
pany;  but  that  cost  her  notliing.  She  was  not  expected  to 
dinner  parties,  and  a  supperlesa  xoiree  or  two  in  the  season 
rged  all  her  obligations  to  the  wide  circle  in  which  she 
▼ed.  Her  chief  luxuries  and  heaviest  expenditure  were  a 
ing  little  residence  and  a  tiny  carriage ;  but  she  knew  the 
t  extent  of  these  charges,  and  met  them  by  a  strict,  pinching 
y  in  everything  else*  Costume  was  a  terrible  item,  for 
dressed  magnificently;  but  then  her  own  maid  was  a  French 
\  who  helped  her  to  the  fashions  at  half-price ;  so  that, 
a)  and  another,  she  made  a  handsome  show,  hke  the  butter- 
with  very  httle  substance  beneath. 
Being  unable,  however,  to  produce  much  effect  by  the  coBtli* 
of  her  appointments,  she  had  recourse  to  a  cheaper  and  more 
ling  mode  of  notoriety.  She  published  a  novel.  It  was 
lied  "Agatha;  or,  The  Bride  of  the  Barricades:  a  Story  of  the 
Kcvolulion.'"  Hevotulions  were  ftisbionable  at  that  time,  and  the 
k  bad  an  extensive  circulation  amongst  the  author's  acquaint- 
,  to  each  of  whom  she  sent  a  copy  with  her  autograph.  The 
UiinctioD  she  obtained  by  this  work  amongst  crowds  of  people 
jrho  never  read  a  line  of  it,  was  flattering  to  her  ambition.  Every- 
assured  her  that  Agatha  was  the  book  of  the  season  ;  and 
friend,  Mr.  Trainer,  who  was  a  regular  author,  and  was 
d  to  hold  some  misty  relations  with  tlie  newspaper  press, 
lared  that,  in  his  time,  no  book  had  been  so  unanimously 
prmised  by  the  reviewers. 

'^'  1-   literary  exploit  gave  a   decided  piquancy  to   her  social 
,  on.     She  was  somebody,  over  and  above  being  still  a  fine 

WOBi^u  and  a  person  of  fashion.  In  her  conversation  she  rather 
iwhvwed  literature,  and  talked  of  the  book  as  a  whim  thrown  oif 
to  please  her  fancy,  and  not  as  writers,  to  whom  authorship  is 
a  work  of  love  or  labour,  usually  talk  of  their  productions. 
In  fact,  whenever  she  did  speak  of  literature,  it  was  with  the 
nodesty  and  reserve  of  one  who  possessed  great  powers  in  that 
•ay,  and  had  the  good  taste  not  to  crush  other  people  by  the 
^mf^Mf  of  them.  Whenever  there  were  authors  of  any  no(u 
itt  she  made  it  a  point  to  avoid  them.  A  httle  literary 
was  all  very  well  as  a  graceful  atljuucL  Lo  fiisluoUAUW 
celebrity;  hut  she  nauld  uol  bulTer  it  on  any  accuuvA  v^^  \\v 
*upposied  tluit  li  vfoa  the  special  distiuctiou  she  coveWtV. 
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Master  Poudre-bleu — we  beg  pardoo,  Mr.  Bulkeley  Smirke— 
was  now  about  one  or  two  and  twenly  years  of  age  Tliis  young 
gentlemen  having  been  educated  abroad,  had  foreign  maniit»r^ 
if  we  may  so  describe  his  languid  and  elegant  style;  spoke 
English  with  a  «wect,  exotic  accent;  and  being  very  palo  and 
K  liandsorae,   like    his    mother,    was   rather   dUtinf/ne    in   appear- 

■  ance.  Tbe  course  of  education  from  wbii-h  he  had  just  gra- 
duated gave  him  a  signal  advantage  over  his  English  contempo* 
rarieit.  He  had  seen  more  of  the  seamy  side  of  society  than  any 
of  them^  and  had  already  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  concern- 

K  ing   human  life,  which   rendered  it  exceedingly  improbable  flu' 
Ihe  should  ever  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  sensibilities.     He  had  ?n  ;, 

■  indeed,  so  much  which  it  might  have  been  as  well  be  had  not 
B»scen — that  his  juvenile  faith  in  virtue  of  alt  kinds  was  fairly  ex- 
tinguished. In  his  own  suiall,  ludoleot  way  he  was  a  sort  of 
social  atheist,  and  his  conversation  was  coloured  throughout  by 
that  general  unbelief  which  sets  up  the  kind  of  pretty  paradoxes 
which  young  ladies,  who  are  not  embarrassed  by  ideas,  love  Ui 
argue  about.     He  had  the  aspect  of  a  youth  who  had  worn  out 

^his  entluisiasm,    if  he  ever   had   any,   and    was   considered  so 

■  interesting  specimen  of  the  genus  Uasc. 

The  grand  object  of  his  mother's  life  was  to  quarter  tiitf 
-young  gentleman  upon  some  rich  family.  He  bad  nothing  to 
plook  forward  to  but  a  wife  with  money.  This  was  the  onlv  thing; 
in  the  world  he  was  fit  for.  His  education  had  taken  no  dettf 
minate  direction.  He  had  no  practical  acqtiisitions  of  any 
earthly  descriptions.  He  did  not  know  how  to  do  anything;  and 
his  white  hands  were  as  useless   as  his   unbelieving  head.    Nt> 

■  human  being  could  be  better  qualified  for  the  destiny  bis  mother 
■marked  out  for  him. 

When  the  Baroness  de  Poiidre-bleu  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  liawlingses  at  the  house  of  her  friend  Lady  Twi&leton»  the 
wife  of  the  wealthy  loan-contractor,  she  saw  in  half  an  eye  that  they 
^  were  the  very  stock  set  apart  by  nature  for  her  maternal  design. 
They  possessed  all  the  characteristics  of  people  who  come  into 
the  great  world  predestined  to  be  victimised ;  they  were  ignorant 

■  of  its  ways  and  wiles,  easily  won  by  attentions,  and  inordinately 
trtch.     Tlie    Baroness,  therefore,  sat  down  to  a  regular  siege  of 

the  liawlingses.  She  charmed  Mrs.  Rawlings  with  her  affa- 
bility and  good  nature  ;  and  showered  such  constant  and  affec- 
tionate kindnesses  upon  the  girls  that  the  grateful  little  souls  fell 
quite  in  love  with  her.  Indeed  the  ladies  became  at  last  abso- 
lutely  inseparable.  'I'he  Baroness  was  regarded  by  them  all  as 
the  most  gracious  and  unaffectedly  charming  woman  in  thf 
world. 

In  the  confidence  she  thus  won,  and  the  ascendancy  she  thus 

secured,  the  Baroness  laid  the  roots  of  a  matrimonial  tree  which 

was  to  bear  golden  fruit  for  her  darling  Bulkeley.     She  studic<i 

the  characters  of  the  iwo  ^\x\^  v<"\\.\v  iJiv\\^«i\\t€;  is,wi  v^uetratioo 

before  she  made  up  \iet  m\tid  w\vvcVv  o^  vWm  %W  %W\A^  %j^w\ 
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he   future   wife  of  her   son  ;   and,    after    long    and  grave  con- 
MderatioD,  ber  choice  fell  upon  Margaret. 


CHAPTER    II. 

In  which  the  Reader  is  m?iced  to  a  Bikll  in  Park  Lane. 

Mb.  Rawlings*  first  session  passed  o!f  tnumphanrly.  He 
enrried  his  bill  for  the  railroad,  and  appointed  Mr.  John  Pea* 
body  secretary.  Nor,  in  the  flood-tide  of  prosperity,  did  he 
forget  bis  friend  Captain  Scott  Dingle,  to  whom  he  allotted  one 
hmidred  and  fifty  shares ;  advising  him,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
lo6e  a  moment  in  coming  up  to  London,  as  he  had  other  objects 
in  view  for  him.  Dingle  knew  nothing  about  business,  and 
ijeTer  having  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a 
WitUi  superfluous  cash,  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  riches  as 
an  allegory.  If  ever,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  he  had  ndulged 
in  the  thought  that  it  was  possible  he  might,  by  tsome  extraor- 
>dbiary  chance,  come  into  a  trifle  of  money,  over  and  above  his 
aetual  necessities,  it  was  only  as  men  dream  over  the  fire  in 
tbeir  wintry  solitude,  building  castles  in  the  air,  and  blowing 
llieiii  away  again.  These  delusions  had  long  since  vanished. 
Iklaoy  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  been  troubled  with  such 
fiBions,  and  be  was  now  too  old  to  raise  any  airy  structures  in 
the  future.  The  door  of  hope,  which  had  never  been  very  hos- 
pitable to  bim,  was  closed  and  barred  and  bolted  in  his  face.  It 
never  even  occurred  to  him  to  knock  at  it,  for  he  was  quite  sure 
it  wouldn't  be  opened. 

When»  therefore,  he  received  an  unexpected  summons  from 
Mr.  Kawlings,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  allotment,  which,  at 
that  moment,  was  actually  worth  several  hundred  pounds,  he 
could  hardly  trust  to  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  But  the  docu- 
metit  admitted  of  no  doubt;  and  Kawlings  was  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  volunteer  a  piece  of  advice,  without  having  sound  reasons 
for  it.  He  did  not  understand  it  himself  in  the  least;  but  his 
confidence  in  Kawlings  was  unlimited ;  and,  without  stopping 
to  reflect  upon  his  good  fortune,  and  hardly  believing  in  it,  if 
the  truth  roust  be  confessed,  he  hastened  up  to  London, 

He  was  receive^  in  Park  Lane  with  cordiality,  but  Kawlings 
was  80  much  occupied  that  the  first  interview  did  not  last  ten 
minutes.  Enough  transpired,  however,  to  awaken  a  delirious 
sensation  of  delight  in  the  Captain *s  mind,  who,  lifted  out  of  a 
state  of  total  stagnation,  found  himself  all  at  once  pitched  into 
A  whirl  of  prosperous  activity.  As  he  had  formerly  felt  a  secret 
conviction  that  if  it  were  to  rain  bank-notes  not  one  of  them  would 
drop  upon  his  path  ;  so,  iu  hts  present  ecstacy,  he  believed  that 
should  such  a  shower  fall,  the  wind  would  blow  every  particle 
of  it  atraight  into  his  pockets.  Kawlings,  it  appeared,  had  not 
only  Becured  him  the  shares,  but  had  put  down  h\a  i^ame.  otv  \)tv*t 
committee ;  and  Dingle  had  scarcely  been  a  fortiVigVil  "\i\  V,ou«iotk 
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when  he  had  the  intense  satisfaction  of  figuring  in  a  similar 
capacity  in  half  a  dozen  lines.  Many  people  asked  who  Captain 
Scott  Dingle  was ;  but  it  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  inquiries 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  Member  for  Yarlton.  Dingle's  for- 
tune was  made.  He  could  see  no  end  to  the  riches  that  were 
minting  for  him  by  the  benevolent  genii  in  Moorgate  Street,  vho 
were  about  this  time  beginning  to  cluster  on  a  spot  destined  to 
become  famous  in  the  annals  of  Bubbledom.  Money,  hitherto  a 
myth,  was  now  a  reality  to  the  Captain.  The  long^uppresaed 
aspirations  of  the  gentleman  had  vent  at  last  The  style  of  the 
outer  man  underwent  a  visible  and  important  change.  Fu 
moustachios  were  carefully  oiled ;  he  mounted  a  handsome  opeo 
blue  waistcoat  with  military  buttons,  and  just  such  coats,  pan- 
taloons, and  boots,  as  became  a  dashing  military  roan  of  a  certain 
age.  He  looked  almost  handsome,  and  certainly  very  airy  and 
gallant,  as  he  stepped  of  a  morning  out  of  Feuillade's  Hotel  in 
the  Opera  Colonnade,  and  glanced  up  and  down  the  street  with  a 
roguish  sparkle  in  his  eyes,  as  if  be  had  come  out  to  make  con- 
quests of  all  the  women.  It  was  a  sight  worth  going  a  long  way 
to  see,  he  looked  so  happy  and  assured,  as  he  stood  pulling  on 
his  kid  gloves  in  the  most  leisurely  manner,  and  swinging  bis 
faithful  bamboo,  hke  one  who  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  Smk 
about  but  pleasure.  Ah  I  that  was  a  delicious  episode  in  the 
life  of  Captain  Scott  Dingle. 

There  was  a  crowded  assembly  at  Park  Lane,  in  the  house  of 
Richard  Rawlings,  Esq.,  M.  P.  The  report  of  the  entertainment 
which  appeared  the  next  day  in  the  Morning  Post,  displayed  a 
galaxy  of  great  names,  including  Lord  Fiddlesby,  who  had  just 
returned  from  an  embassy  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  was  the  diplo- 
matic lion  of  the  hour ;  Lord  Charles  Eton,  a  young  politician 
of  great  promise,  who  had  been  selected  this  session  to  second 
the  address  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  Sir  Peter  Jinks,  the 
bank  director;  the  Countess  of  Rakely,  the  Ladies  Amelia  and 
Clemence  Ilosherville,  and  a  cloud  of  other  people  of  mark  and 
distinction. 

All  the  rooms  were  thrown  open,  and  the  crush  was  so  great 
in  the  apartment  devoted  to  quadrilles  and  waltzes,  that  the 
dancers  were  shut  up  in  little  rings,  with  hardly  space  enough  to 
poise  themselves  to  the  time  of  the  music.  The  pursuit  of 
dancing  under  difficulties  is  a  lugubrious  and  equivocal  pleasure, 
and  to  judge  from  the  solemn  faces  of  the  young  people  who 
dedicate  themselves  to  this  amusement,  a  looker-on,  who  ba[>- 
pened  to  be  ignorant  of  the  gravity  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our 
enjoyments,  might  suppose  that  they  were  performing  some  kind 
of  painful  sacrificial  rite. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Baroness  de  Poudre-blue 
managed  to  engage  Margaret  to  her  son  for  a  waltz  and  a  quad- 
rille.    The  waltz  was  just  over,  and  Mr.  Bulkeley  Smirke  con- 
ducted his  partner  to  a  seat  close  tA  b\%  mother.     As  a  matter  of 
noune^  the  conversation  tau  u^n  tYv<i  Vv^^x.  «A  \Xifc  xoKitTBu    \A!t. 
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celoy  Smirke  thoutrht  it  stiflinf^.     He  had  by  no  means  made 
b  his  mind  on  the  general  question  of  dancing.     What  possible 
Uasure  rould  there  be  in  making  oneself  so  intolerably  hot? 
Id  Miss  UawUnga  take  an  ice  ? 
irgaret  declined* 

>id  you  ever  see  such  an  insouciant  wretch  in  your  life?" 
red  the  Baroness;    *'  He  dances  with  such  provoking  com- 
and  $ang  froid.     Now,   what  do  you  say  to  him,  Mar- 
ty?"  replied  Margaret,  "that  a  dancer  cannot  be    too 

>oe   doesn't  set  about  a  dance,'*''  observed  Mr.  Bulkeley 

rke,  **  as  if  it  were  a  gymnastic  exercise.     The  art  is  to  get 

trough   the   figure   with   as   little  trouble   as    possible.       You 

Lfe  all  the  world  here  to  night.  Miss  Hawlings.     Who  is  that 

iMin  talking  to  your  father?" 

Margaret  looked  in  the  direction  indicated.     The  gentleman 

rith  whom  her  father  was  engaged  in  conversation  was  of  the 

Idle  size,  young,  with  a  severe  and  thoughtful  expression  of 

large  dark  eyes,  and  a  flight  stoop  in  the  shoulders.     She 

id  Dot  know  him;  and  in  the  next  minute  tliey  had  both  moved 

ray*     The  Baroness  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  get  up  a 

]e  flirtation  between  Bulkeley  and  Margaret, 

Who  is  she  like?**  said  the  Baroness^  with  a  bewitching 

taking    up    Margaret's    small  white  hand,  and  looking 

jtly  in   her  face.      "  Now,   think,  Bulkeley.     Do  you  re- 

iber  anybody  she  resembles?'*   Margaret  felt  herself  glowing 

rer  with  blushes ;  and  if  she  resembled  anybody  at  that  moment 

must  have  been  somebody  with  very  crimson  cheeks. 

i   "  Like?  "  returned  Bulkeley,  "you  don't  mean  Mademoiselle 

reoe^rre  P " 

[  c(  ^y  dear,  how  could  you  commit  such  a  blunder.      You 
teoollect  the   Princess  Lujgi?     Now  look  at  her  eyes,— do  you 
letect  the  likenebs?  " 
'   *'  Well,  there  is  something  in  the  expression,"  replied  Bulke- 

^. 
**  Only,   my  love,  you  are  so  much  younger   and   fairer,   1 

Seclare,  at  a  little  distance,  I  might  have  almost  mistaken  you 
»rher." 
**  Am  I  so  like  her  ?  ''^  said  Margaret.  "  Who  was  she  ?  ''* 
**Oh  !  the  Princess  Luigi,"  said  the  Baroness;  "she  was  the 
bicce  of  the  Cardinal  Ambroccini,  and  connected  with  some  high 
^ilies  in  Tuscany,  where  I  met  her.  She  was  perfectly  lovely, 
Jnd,  do  you  know,  she  took  sucli  a  fancy  to  Bulkeley,  that  she 
jtiite  spoiled  him.  Young  as  he  was,  1  was  afraid  he  would 
bave  his  heart  behind  him.     And  then  you  are  so  like  her  ! " 

This  was  pretty  broad.  Margaret  felt  her  ears  tingling 
dthough  she  did  not  interpret  the  compliment  exactly  in  thi 
lay  it  was  meant  She  was  confused  at  being  thought  s.o  Ne\ 
\ke  the  beautiful  Princess  huigt ;  but  it  never   occurted  \jo  Yi* 
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that  the  baroness  intended  to  carry  the  analogy  any  farther.  As 
for  Mr.  Bulkeley  Smirke,  he  bore  the  infliction  of  an  allusioo 
to  his  heart  with  imperturbable  coolness.  Understanding  clearly 
the  drift  of  his  mother,  whose  diplomatic  talents  he  held  in  the 
greatest  respect,  he  contented  himself  with  an  indolent  stare  tt 
Margaret,  waiting  to  hear  what  she  would  say.  He  was  oDcof 
those  young  gentlemen  who  treat  very  young  ladies  with  t 
patronizing  air,  and  loll  on  cushions  expecting  to  be  wooed. 
The  only  women  he  considered  it  worth  his  while  to  take  any 
trouble  about  were  women  much  older  than  himself.  At  twent}'- 
one  he  looked  upon  unmarried  ladies  of  his  own  age  as  mere 
dolls,  to  whom  he  talked  with  a  condescending  simper  that 
showed  at  once  indiflerence  and  superiority,  in  short,  Mr. 
Bulkeley  Smirke  despised  girls,  and  affected  the  society  of 
maip-ied  women,  who  alone  possessed  the  power  of  excitiDg 
his  attention. 

But  he  was  wide  awake,  nevertheless,  to  the  importance  of  a 
mariage  de  convenance.  He  was  carefully  educated  up  to  that 
point.  Every  symptom  of  taste,  feeling,  or  inclination  that  might 
interfere  with  it  had  been  carefully  subdued.  Never  was  twig 
more  vigilantly  bent,  and  never  did  tree  grow  more  obediently  to 
the  hand  that  trained  it  Notwithstanding  that  apathy  of  manner 
which  was  habitual  to  him,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  about 
Margaret  Rawlings.  The  only  difference  that  arose  between- 
him  and  his  mother,  in  their  private  conferences  on  the  subject, 
referred  to  the  mode  of  proceeding.  Mr.  Bulkeley  Smirke  was 
confident  of  success,  without  thinking  much  pains  necessary 
to  secure  it;  while  the  Baroness,  who  had  studied  the  whole 
family  industriously,  saw  difficulties  in  the  way  which  demanded 
the  nicest  management  and  discretion. 

Margaret  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  net  that  was 
weaving  round  her;  and  when  Mr.  Bulkeley  Smirke,  following 
up  the  delicate  flattery  of  his  mother,  begged  of  her  not  to  be- 
lieve  that  his  heart  had  ever  been  touched  by  the  Princess 
Luigi,  she  took  him  at  his  word  with  a  simple  quietness  that 
confounded  him.  He  expected  the  inuendo  would  be  caught 
up,  and  was  prepared  for  a  counter-play  of  bantering  which 
might  lead  him  indirectly  to  his  object.  But  Margaret  had  no 
relish  for  idle  foppery  about  hearts ;  and,  of  all  persons,  thought 
that  Mr.  Bulkeley  Smirke  was  the  very  last  who  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  trifle  on  such  subjects.  There  was  a  serious  enthu- 
siasm  in  her  nature  which  might  have  been  easily  awakened; 
but  not  by  Mr.  Bulkeley  Smirke. 

"  I  suppose,  Miss  Rawlings,"  lisped  the  young  gentleman, 
you  think  1  have  no  heart" 

"  Indeed,"  returned  Margaret,  **  1  never  thought  about  it" 

"  Really,  that 's  very  severe  of  you." 

"  Severe  i*" 

"  The  fact  is,  1  didn't  beWeve  \xv  ^xm:^  «.  >\v\\!k^  m^^^lE;  until  — " 
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and    he  slopped  short,  twirling  his  glove  with  ooe   hand,  and 
adjusting  his  collar  with  the  other 

"That's  rather  an  ominons  pause,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  the 
Baronefs,  "you  are  bound  to  finish  the  sentence,  or  Miss  Raw- 
lings  will  fancy  youVe  a  universal  lover." 

•*  Wei),  I  was  going  to  say  something  that  would  prove 
to.  Miss  RawliDgs  that  1  am  the  most  devoted  fellow  in  the 
world." 

**  I  beg,**  said  Margaret,  **you  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
prove  anything  of  the  kind.  The  Baroness  is  only  jesting.  See, 
they're  getting  up  another  quadrille."  ■ 

**  I  shall  not  dance  the  next  quadrille/*  said  Bulkeley.  I 

"  VouVe  shockingly  cruel  tipr^n  pnor  Bulkeley,"  observed  the 
Baroness:  "you  really  ought  to  let  him  explain  himself/* 

"  Exactly,*'  said  Bulkeley,  looking  with  a  vacant  expression  at 
Margaret,  "exactly;  only  let  me  explain  myself," 

"  But  there's  nothing  to  explain,'"  returned  Margaret, 

**  Come,  you  shan't  escape  me  in  that  way,"  replied  Bulkeley 
Smirke,  pinching  the  tips  of  a  bouquet  which  Margaret  held  in 
her  band;  "I  shall  be  quite  aa  disespoir  if  you  don't  listen 
to  me:' 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Rawlings  came  up,  accompanied  by  the 
gentleman  with  whom  he  had  been  recently  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion. Mr,  Bulkeley  Smirke  withdrew  his  hand  from  the  bouquet^ 
aod  looked  in  another  direction, 

"  Lord  Charles  Eton,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Rawlings,  "has 
requested  me  to  introduce  him  to  you  for  the  next  quadrille. 
My  daughter,  Miss  Margaret  Kawliugs." 

Lord  Charles  made  a  slight,  but  graceful  inclination  of  hts 
head,  and  offered  his  arm  to  Margaret.  Mr.  Bulkeley  Smirke 
looked  as  black  as  thunder,  and  was  on  the  point  of  saying  that 
the  lady  was  engaged  to  hira — ^for  the  petted  boy  had  a  right 
royal  temper, — when  his  mother  put  her  hand  on  bis  arm,  and 
whispered,  "  Don't  be  a  fool,  Bulkeley.  You  said  you  would  not 
dance  the  next  quadrille."  By  the  time  this  action  was  over. 
Lord  Charles  Eton  and  Margaret  Rawlings  were  swept  into  one 
of  the  little  rings  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Margaret  was  conscious  of  a  slight  trepidation  as  she  rose  to 
take  her  partner's  arm.    The  gravity  and  earnestness  of  his  manner, 
with  the  full  light  of  his  clear  dark  eyes  falling  upon  her,  had 
something  to  do  with  it;  but  that  was  not  all.     She  had  often 
heard  of  Lord  Charles  Eton,  but  had  fancied  him  a  different  sort 
of  man.     He  had  gained  first- class  honours  at  Oxford,  where 
Henry  Winston,  who  was  his  junior  by  several  years,  had  formed 
his   acquaintance,  and  been  so  captivated  by  bis  talents,   that,  ■ 
with  characteristic  ardour,  he  prophesied  a  distinguished  career™ 
for  the  incipient  senator.     Lord  Charles  had  been  trained  from  I 
the  beginning  for  public  life,  had  already  won  a  high  re^utationfl 
for  eloquence,  and  added  to  his  severer  acquiretnetvts  l\\e  ^iiecfl| 
of  liberal  scholarship.     His   refined    and    tastuVioua   la%\.e   v<^^ 
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displayed    in   a   volume   of  lyrical  poems,  iwhich  be  publu 
before  he  left  college ;  and  his  literary  ambition  bad  subseqtieol 
taken  a  loftier  flight  In  an  historical  work  which  was  less  renuirk- 
able  for  briiliauey  of  treatment,  than  for  perspicuity  and  rej 
The  impression  he  made  upon  his  contemporaries  was 
man  of  sound  judgment,  comprehensive  powers,  and  ioi 
integrity.     Margaret  was  a  little  timid  at  first,  but  the  suanl 
and  gentleness  of  his  manner  very  soon  put   her  at  her  ease; 
and  she  was  not  slow  to  discover  that  the  rising  statesman  of  the 
day  could  be  as  agreeable  in  the  balUroom  as  be  was  influeo^ 
in  the  senate. 

While  they  are  engaged  in  the  quadrille,  we  will  take  a  tufa 
in  one  of  the  adjoining  apartments.  Here  we  recognize  some  i^ 
acquaintances.  Captain  Scott  Dingle  is  lounging  over  the  bick 
of  a  chair,  chatting  negligently  with  Mrs.  RawUngs.  The  lifl* 
few  years  have  wrought  an  alteration  in  him,  but  be  dresses  up 
wonderfully  for  candle-light.  His  hair  is  thinner  than  it  usied  to 
be,  and  nearly  grey;  but  his  moustachios  still  keep  their  dirk 
hue,  andj  by  the  force  of  contrast,  look  more  fierce  tliM 
ever. 

"  Magnificent !  *pon  my  life,"  whispered  the  Captain  ;  **  e^ 
thing  in  such  capital  taste.     Does  you  a  vorld  of  credit,  Mi 
Raw  lings." 

'*  Oh  1  don't  give  me  any  credit,  my  dear  Captain,**  said  Mi 
Rawlings;  **  you  don't  suppose  I  attend  to  these  things?     Bl 
you,  it's  all  Gunter,'Vshe  added,  laughing,   in  a  low   vt\m\ 
extending  a  broad  gilt  fan  between  her  face  and  the  company| 
"  that 's  the  way  we  manage  in  Loudon.     Just  throw  your  cj 
over  tlie  waiters  wlien  you  go  down  to  supper.     As  1  say  to' 
Rawlings^  money  w^U  do  anything  in  Loudon." 

"  I  hope  1  have  the  honour  of  seeing  Mrs.  Rawhngs  quit* 
well?"  said  a  sleek-looking  gentleman,  with  a  round  hat  under 
his  arm,  addressing  Mrs.  Rawlings. 

"  Ah  f  how  do  ye  do — how  do*ye  do,  Mr.  Trumbull,'*  ^^^^ 
turned  Mrs.  Rawlings,  ^^  you  Ve  a  sad  man  to  come  so  lat^H 
Why  are  you  not  dancing  ?  I  thought  all  you  American  gcntle^^ 
men  were  fond  of  dancing." 

'*  That 's  rather  hard  upon  my  country,  ma'^am,"  replied  > 
Trumbull ;  **  certainly  there  are  some  people  in  Americ^i  w 
do  dance,  tor  it 's  a  vast  surface  of  earth,  that  eternal  continent 
ours,  and  reckons  an  uncommon  population   of  heterogcneo 
souls;   but  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Rawlings, 
too  busy  with  their  heads  to  have  much  time  for  their  beets^ 
that 's  a  tact,     Captain  Dingle  !     Glad  to  meet  you  agaiot  sir« 
never   saw   you    since    that    remarkable    demonstration    of   de- 
mocratic sentiment   at  Yarttou.     I    should   esteem    it  a 
privilege  to  be  prescut  the  next  time  you  set  up  for  parliameo 

"  Very  obliging  iu  you,  Mr.  Trumbull,"  returned  the  Captai 
looking  a  little  angry  ;  "  but  I  \\aiNeviLVi  vW  %UL%l\tjiiat  intention 
gratifyiDg  your  curiosity.'^ 
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Well,"  replied  Mr.  Trumbull,  *♦  there's  some  sense  in  that. 
read  your  address,  Captain,  and  look  upon  you  to  be  a  regular 
^'^a-heac]  Republican,  and  no  mistake,*  but  your  politics  won't 
y  down  at  Yarlton — that 's  my  candid  opinion." 

Captain  Scott  Diogle  was  awfully  outraged  at  this  allusion  to 
|^fM>litics.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  cordially  hated  politics 
fuia  Captain  Scott  Dingle.  He  had  hoped  that  that  un- 
muinate  incident  in  his  life»  in  which  he  had  suffered  himself  to 
B  put  forward  as  a  victim  to  oblige  his  friend  was,  by  this  time, 
uried  in  oblivion ;  but  here  was  a  man>  rising  up  like  an 
renging  spirit,  to  remind  him  of  it  at  a  moment  when  he  was  in 
je  full  feather  of  enjoyment ;  and  he  felt  as  if  he  were  doomed 
^  be  dogged  all  bis  life  by  that  one  criminating  fact.  A 
tepubltcan  !  His  blood  leaped  into  his  ears,  and  he  could 
live  chastised  Trumbull  on  the  spot.  To  make  the  matter 
'orse,  there  was  a  cynical-looking  man  standing  close  to  them, 
od   listening   to   the    conversation    with,    as    Dingle    thought, 

s4ipercilious  leer  on  his  face.  Dingle  resolved  that  that  man, 
'hoever  he  was,  should  not  go  away  with  the  notion  that  he  was 

Republican. 

•*  Sir,"  said  Dingle^  looking  Trumbull   straight  in  the  face, 

I  repudiate.  You  understand  that  word,  I  believe,  at  the 
tber  side  of  the  water — repudiate.  You  've  made  an  egregious 
listake  in  calling  me  a  ilepublican  ;  and,  more  than  that, 
don*t  think  you'll  find  such  an  animal  in  all  England^* 

The  Captain  drew  up  like  a  conqueror  \  the  cynical-looking 
lan  smiled  ;  and  Mr.  Trumbull  opened  his  mouth  wide  with  a 
asp  of  astonishment, 

•*  Y'ou  Ve  a  real  lightning-conductor,  Captain^- you  are!"** 
etumed  Trumbull. 

**  1  may  be  a  lightning-conductor,*'  replied  the  Captain,  "  but 
*m  not  a  Kepuhhcan/* 

Trumbull  was  going  to  say  something,  but  the  Captain  turned 
is  head  away,  plainly  indicating  that  he  was  determined  to  have 
othiDg  more  to  do  with  him. 

^Ah  !  Sir  Peter,"  cried  Mrs.  Rawlings;  "glad  to  see  you. 
^pve  been  looking  for  Lady  Jinks  everywhere.  What  have 
ett  done  with  her  ?  " 

•*  Left  her,"  repliml  the  cynical-looking  man,  "  in  a  profound 
BacuBsion  with  Mr.  Trainer  on  the  Baroness  de  Poudre-bleu's 
ronderful  novel."  Then,  stooping  his  head,  he  inquired,  in  a 
rbbper,  "  Who  is  that  gentleman  in  the  raoustachiosy^' 

*  Oh  I  don't  you  know  him?'  returned  Mrs.  Rawlings,  **  the 
>e»t  creature  in  the  world — Captain  Scott  Dingle.  Shall  I 
Qtroduce  you?*' 

"  What  is  he  celebrated  for?""  inquired  Sir  Peter  Jinks. 

•*  Well,  I  don't  think  he  's  celebrated  for  anything,"  replied 
^Jt8,     Uawlings,    laughing,    '*  unless   it    is    liis    good-tiaturc." 
thereupon   Sir   Peter  joined  Mrs.   Rawlings  In  a  ft\voT\.  ^tW 
lugh. 

VOL.   XXVJIm  h.  k 
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"  He  Stood  for  Yarlton,  I  believe?" 

"Oh  !  doD*t  you  know  all  about  that?*'  said  Mrs.  RawVmgs; 
*^  sit  down  here  beside  me,  and  I  ^11  tell  you.^' 

Sir  Peter  quietly  dropped  into  a  chair,  and,  with  his  eyes  bent 
upon  the  ground,  listened  to  the  whole  history  of  the  election, 
related  with  many  inaccuracies,  and  in  a  humour  of  good-natured 
exaggeration  that  placed  poor  Dingle^s  share  of  the  transactiw 
in  the  most  ludicrous  light,  and  by  no  means  contributed  to 
elevate  Mr.  Rawlings  in  the  estimation  of  the  Bank  Director. 

"  He  is  such  a  good  creature,  that  Dingle,"  said  Mrs.  Raw- 
lings ;  *'  we  've  known  him,  I  don'^t  know  how  many  years—long 
before  we  ever  dreamt  of  a  house  in  Park  Lane.  Mr.  Rawiingi 
does  not  forget  his  old  friends.  Sir  Peter,  as  you  'd  say,  if  yon 
knew  all  he  has  done  for  poor  Dingle." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  returned  Sir  Peter ;  "  I  dare  say  Im 
has  done  a  great  deal  for  him." 

"  Everything ;  put  him  on  the  committee  of  his  own  line,  m 
gave  him  I  don't  know  what  in  shares.  It  was  a  lucky  day  ib 
him.  Sir  Peter,  when  Mr.  Rawlings  took  him  up." 

"  Gave  him  shares  ?  "  repeated  Sir  Peter ;  "  a  fortunate  OUB 
to  have  such  a  friend  as  Mr.  Rawlings." 

"  There,"  said  Mrs.  Rawlings,  "  look  how  confidential  the" 
are  together.  I  declare  ifs  quite  pleasant  to  see  that  good 
natured  Captain  in  such  spirits.  And  to  think  that  he  set  (^ 
against  my  husband — ha !  ha !  '''* 

Sir  Peter  raised  his  head,  and  saw  Mr.  Rawlings  in  close  coi 
versation  with  the  Captain,  who  seemed  to  be  listening  attci 
tively  to  him.  In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Rawlings  drew  Ding! 
away  through  the  crowd,  Sir  Peter  following  them  with  m 
sinister  eyes  till  they  disappeared. 

Making  their  way  through  detached  groups  down  the  stain 
including  sundry  batches  of  flirting  lovers  and  heated  dancea 
who  had  come  out  to  cool  themselves,  Mr.  Rawlings  and  th 
Captain  passed  into  a  small  library  on  the  ground  floor.  A  pai 
son  buttoned  up  in  a  dusty  mackintosh,  as  if  he  had  just  corned 
a  journey,  rose  from  a  table  at  their  entrance.  It  was  Jd^ 
Peabody,  looking  very  drudged  and  jaded.  The  Captain  gbod 
hands  with  him  good-naturedly,  but,  perhaps,  in  rather  a  florii 
manner.  It  was  evident  that  Peabody  had  all  the  hard  workd 
the  line  upon  his  shoulders,  with  as  strong  a  natural  taste  fti 
idleness  as  the  Captain  himself,  while  the  Captain  was  enjoTfl| 
the  honey.  The  distance  between  the  committee-man  and  til 
secretary  was  obvious  the  moment  they  sat  down,  although,  it  ilj 
only  justice  to  say,  that  the  Captain  wore  his  honours  with  i] 
much  gentlemanly  friendliness  as  was  consistent  with  their  reit» 
tive  positibns. 

»*  Where  is  the  bank  book  ?"  said  Rawlings. 
Peabody  placed  it  before  him. 

«  We  have  a  special  meet\w^  of  the  committee  to-morroWi' 
said   Rawlings,  addreaawg  r>\x\^^,  ^''  ^tA  ^  \\.  \^  xv^^:j»»»^  t« 
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ire  some  of  our  work  ready  before  we  meet,  I  want  you  to  sign 
»e3e  cheques.      I'Le  signature  of  two   members  of  the  com- 
ittee  and  the  secretary  is  all  the  authority  we  require.     Here 
ihey  are.     It  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  attending.'* 

"AH  right,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Dingle. 

•*  Right  ?  *'  repeated  Rawlings ;  '•  Dingle,  unfortunately  you  Ve 
not  a  man  of  business,  or  you  'd  never  put  so  absurd  a  cjuestion. 
We  want  the  cheques  to  pay  for  purchases  1  have  made  on  ae- 
Dount  of  the  company,  for  which  receipts  must  be  laid  before  the 
Bomtnittee  in  the  morning.  If  we  were  to  wait  for  committees 
to  do  these  things,  we  should  never  get  through  our  work.^' 

**  True   enough,"  returned    Dingle;    **they  do  nothing  but 

Ik  in  and  walk  out  again,  pocket  iheir  guinea,  and  throw  all 
the  labour  upon  you.  Afraid,  RawlingSj  I  must  plead  guilty 
lyself — but  hang  me  if  ever  1  was  cut  out  for  business.  I  can 
gn  my  name,  however,  thanks  to  some  venerable  sclioolmasler, 
irhom  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to,  for  that's  itbout  the 
xtent  of  my  qualifications.  Ecce  si^rutm  !  we  must  vote  a  piece 
of  plate  to  you  by  and  by  for  doing  our  business  for  us  " 

That  will  do,'**  said  Mr.  HawTinga,  folding  up  the  cheques, 
and  handing  them  to  Peabody ;  '*  and  now  we  will  release  you, 
I  havu  other  business  with  Fcabody," 

The  captain  was  rejoiced  lo  be  liberated,  and  sauntered  back 
p  the  stairs,  humming  a  light  air,  and  ple.iiantly  impressed 
with  the  advantages  of  a  position  which  attached  so  much  ira- 
|K>rtance  to  his  signature.  Ketiections  of  a  similar  nature  were, 
lirobably,  passing  at  the  same  moment  through  the  raind  of  Mr. 
Raw  lings. 

Dingle  lounged  into  the  ball-room,  and,  taking  up  his  station 

a  comer,  with  his  back  negligently  placed  against  the  wall,, 
>egan  to  survey  the  company  through  a  gold  eye-glass,  with 
irbjcli    he    had    recently    indulged    himself,   and    which    hung 

spended  over  his  white  waistcoat,  on  a  small  and  almost  im- 

rceptiblc  black  cord.  He  scarcely  knew  half-a-dozen  people 
o  the  whole  of  that  assembly ;  but  he  looked  as  much  at  home 

if  be  knew  them  all.     No  man  was  ever  more  completely  in 

!  element. 

The  music  of  a  waltz  was  dying  out,  and  the  dancers  were 
dropping  away  to  the  sides,  fbe  universal  Clara  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  gentlemen  who  were  trying  to  get  up  a 
trromenade  against  a  tide  of  people,  and  Margaret  retreated 
IWo  a  recess  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Her  partner,  a  bashful  and 
a*kward  young  man,  stood  hovering  over  her,  without  uttering 
a  word.  The  situation  was  rather  embarrassing  to  the  young 
iidy;  but  she  was  speedily  relieved  from  it  by  the  appearance 
of  Lord  Charles  Eton,  who  came  up  and  spoke  to  her.  The 
•wkward  young  roan  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  vanishing 
'nto  the  crowd - 

Presently  there  wa^  a  seat  vacant  neat  \\er»  aivd  ViOT*X 
QiMrles  glided  into  it,     1  be  low  and  quiet  tone  oIl  W\ts  no\c^,  XVi^ 
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subjects  be  talked  about,  and  his  unafFected  good 
interested  her.  She  felt  herself  in  the  preseoce  of  a  su 
mind,  and  was  flattered  by  the  couaideratioD  with  wbicb  hi 
treated  her.  He  seemed  to  be  as  familiar  with  art  and  literatim^ 
as  if  such  topics  alone  had  occupied  his  studies ;  and  sbe  Ut 
so  much  pleasure  in  listening  to  one  who  had  charmed  the  senati 
with  his  eloquence  that  she  spoke  little  herself  The  ieetiof 
be  inspired  was  that  of  admiration  of  his  talents.  Tbia  kiwi 
of  experience  was  new  to  her;  it  awakened  her  intellert,  wai 
absorbed  her  attention. 

She  was  too  much  engrossed  to  notice  the  moveineutd 
her.     ]f  she  had,  she  might  have  seen  the  Baroness  at  a 
distance  observing  her  attentively,  and  now  and  then,  tl 
the  groups  that  passed  and  re-passed»  she  might  have  caugbt  _ 
anxious  eyes  of  her  father.     There  came  a  little  pause  in  tfatf 
agreeable  conversation,  and  looking  up,  almost  unconsciousiVt 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  gentleman  standing  in  the  Bhadoirof 
draperies  of  the  window  quite  close  to  her,  gazing  upon 
with  a  fixed  and  earnest  expression  of  countenance. 

She  quickly  withdrew  her  eyes,  she  hardly  knew  why 
curious,  nevertheless,  to  know  who  it  was,  she  ventured,  a  fti 
minutes  afterward  si,  to  look  at  him  again.  Their  eyes  met, 
this  time  she  did  not  take  them  away.  She  thought  she 
berod  the  face.  There  was  an  alteration,  but  the  well-koon 
features— especially  the  eyes,  which  are  the  last  to  suffer  chi^^ 
— could  not  be  mistaken.  She  instantly  rose  from  her 
and  put  out  her  hand. 

*'  Henry  Winston  !  ^  she  exclaimed. 

Henry  Winston  it  was,  with  a  very  serious  aspect,  and  «*" 
<|mte  so  handsome  as  when  he  used  to  wear  his  dark  hair  clva- 
tering  in  rich  curls  over  his  neck,  but  retaining  enough  of  bit 
boyish  beauty  to  testify  beyond  doubt  to  his  identity. 

'*  Miss  Rawlings,^^  replied  Henry,  taking  the  extended  baad, 
"  1  was  afraid  you  had  forgotten  me." 

"  Miss  Rawlings,'*  echoed    Margaret,  in  a  smothered 


then  checking  herself,  she  added,  "I  did  not  know  you  wertffl 
town.     When  did  you  arrive  ?  and  why  did  you  not  come  to  JH 

U8?"  ■ 

"I  arrived  only  yesterday,"  returned  Henry;  "and  1  cam* 
here  to-night  with  Lord  Charles*  Didn't  he  tell  you  1  im 
here  ?  '^  directing  the  question  partly  to  Lord  Charles. 

**  1  must  plead  guilty,"  said  Lord  Charles,  "to  a  very  intxah 
sable  omission.  But  my  friend  Winston  will  forgive  me;  for  hi 
used  to  talk  to  me  at  college  so  much  about  you.  Miss  Rawi 
that  be  cannot  be  surprised  I  should  forget  him  in  your  suci 
This  was  said  with  a  pleasantry  so  graceful  and  good-oati 
that  Henry  Winston,  although  evidently  mortified,  accepled 
apology  with  a  forced  smile. 

"  Ar^  yoQ  come  to  maWe   a»^  iX*.^  vei  Lui^^ydou  ?  *  ioqui 
MargareU 
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"  I  hardly  know,"  replied  Henry ;  "  but  I  am  happy  to  eay  I 
re  done  with  college.  I  don't  happen  to  be  so  devoted  to 
ming  as  my  friend  Lord  Charles." 

*  I  beg  of  you  not  to  believe  that  modest  speech,  Miss  Raw- 
58»^'  said  Lord  Charles ;  "  I  assure  you  he  took  hia  degree 
li  inBnite  credit/' 

*  Have  yoii  seen  mama  and  Clara  ?  **  inquired  Margaret. 

*  Oh  !  yes,  1  have  had  a  long  gossip  with  thera  both." 

*  And  never  came  to  speak  to  me  ?  " 

*  You  have  been  so  engrossed,"  returned  Henry,  in  an  under- 
k%  "  that  I  could  not  find  an  opportunity.  Great  changes 
re  happened  since  I  saw  you." 

^  You  do  not  find  us  changed  to  our  old  friends,  I  hope  ?  " 
d  Margaret. 

^  Clara,"  said  Henry,  "  is  just  the  same  as  ever^ — not  an  atom 
KOged." 

*  VVell,  and  Margaret  ?     Do  you  think  I  am  changed  ?  " 
Harry  Winston  looked  gravely  at  her,  without  answering  the 
esdoo.       At  this    moment    there   was  a   general  movement 
irards  the  door. 

**  I  think,"  observed  Lord  Charles,  *'  they  are  going  to  sup- 
r/*     As  he  spoke  he  drew  close  to  Margaret. 

*  Margaret,""  whispered  Henry,   hastily,  **  I  have  a  hundred 
Dgs  to  say  to  you — and  you  are  so  surrounded  here  that  I 
ipair  of  getting  a  quiet  moment.     Will  you  let  me  take  you 
wB  to  supper?'* 
Margaret  smiled,  and  with  her  old  frankness  placed  her  hand 

his  arm.  Childhood  had  come  back  upon  their  hearts,  and 
the  midst  of  that  brilliant  throng  their  thoughts  were  busy 

th  memories  of  the  happy  hours  they  had  passed  together  in 

»  Wren  s  Nest 

They  had  forgotten  all  about  Lord  Charles,  till  they  saw  him 

erwards  a  long  way  down  the  supper-table,  taking  wine  with 

fcRawlJDgs* 

^r  Diftciplioe  and  loipulte. 

BORD  Charles  Eton  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Mar- 
is of  Westlaod.  He  had  reason  to  boast  of  a  line  that  was  at 
ce  ancient  and  respectable ;  and  had  the  good  sense  to  know 
It  antiquity  without  respectability  is  not  much  to  boast  of, 
MB  W'estlauds  had  not  the  honour  of  coming  in  with  the  Con- 
0Bt,  and  were  beforehand,  by  at  least  a  couple  of  centuries, 
th  the  Restoration.  They  traced  their  origin  neither  to 
jrman  adventurers,  nor  Court  beauties,  but  to  a  pure  Saxon 
Ksk.  The  first  Eton  on  record  was  said  to  have  been  a  member 
the  Witenagemot ;  a  shadowy  conjecture  supposed  to  be  duly 
tbentic&ted  by  an  amhiguouB  signature  to  one  oS.  V\\e  o\^ 
Btterg.     The  tradition  had  eome  dowB  in  the  f amW^ ,  aw^  «a 
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there  was  nobody  to  call  it  in  question,  it  passed  into  an  bistorical 
fact  in  tlie  Peerage  BuokB.     1  lie  patent  of  nobility  wa»  coiifenwi 

-Id 


l; 


by  Edward  11I.»  upon  Reginald  Eton,  who  held  a  com 
under  John  of  Gaunt  in  the  expedition  into  Gaseony^  and  who 
married  Taeina,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Gresloyne,  and  second 
cousin  to  the  Queen  of  France.  But,  as  the  whole  lineage  <rf 
this  noble  family  may  be  found  at  full  length  in  tlie  Extinct  K-er. 
age*  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  embroidering  our  p?.:!*- 
with  the  numerous  intermarriages,  heroic  actions^  and  heraific 
glories  by  whicli  the  Westlands  were  honourably  distinguished. 

We  must  remark,  however,  that  throughout  the  early  period, 
the  history  of  the  race  was  a  perfect  raartyrology.  The  Ei<in% 
e^en  to  the  junior  branches,  were  famous  for  iheir  gallantry  iti 
the  field,  anrt  tbeir  patriotism  in  the  council-chamber.  We 
cannot  tell  how  many  of  them  fell  in  the  ditches  of  besiefri 
town,«,  on  ramparts  and  savage  plains,  abroad  and  at  home;  of 
how  many  of  them  were  fined,  imprisoned  and  executed;  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  family  might  be  tracked  ia 
blood  from  generation  to  generation,  and  that  each  new  EtOD.ii 
he  came  into  life,  showed  a  rampant  desire  to  emulate  the  decdi 
of  his  progenitor^"'. 

The  obvious  influence  of  an  ancient  lineage  upon  the  charactm 
of  its  descendants  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  patrician  ordft. 
It  insures  us  a  race  of  men  whose  pride  is  at  stake  in  the 
maintenance  and  transmission  of  an  honourable  reputdtioik 
Liberty  and  equality  are  grand  ideas,  although  bow  they  cainet© 
be  associated  pagseth  our  understanding.  For  ourselves,  we  h&t 
no  ill-will  against  liberty  and  equality,  and  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  philoso|3hers  who  want  them,  except  that  wc  wish  they  mij 
get  them.  But  when  the  philosophers  treat  the  traditionsof oM 
houses  as  so  much  waste  paper,  or  faded  tapestry,  we  are  afraid 
tliat  in  their  eagerness  to  crack  the  shell,  they  let  the  kenn4 
drop  out.  Armorial  bearings,  quarlerings,  and  such  like  pict<?nil 
emblems  are  no  doubt  as  tawdry  and  despicable  in  the  ey«  of 
philosophy  as  gilt  gingerbread,  or  the  Lord  Mayor'0  coach;  bat 
they  have  their  uses  nevertheless.  The  representative  of  a  l<«ig 
line  of  hereditar}'  honours  has  to  answer  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to 
the  living.  He  cannot  stand  with  soiled  hands  in  the  presenet 
of  his  '*  sheeted  ancestors."  There  are  fools  and  profligatei  in 
all  ranks;  but  we  have  this  security  against  noble  fools  and 
profligates,  that  tbey  occupy  the  foreground  of  the  stage,  and  *ll 
eyes  are  upon  them.  '1  he  undeveloped  celebrity  who,  with 
knitted  brows  and  folded  arms,  falls  into  the  group  behindi  bflt 
sullen  conviction  in  his  mind  that,  if  real  merit  bad  the  precedeott 
of  accidental  fortune,  he  ought  to  change  places  with  the  felloe 
who  is  mouthing  it  so  villanously  in  front.  But  if  he  did,  wbit 
then?  We  should  still  have  prominent  actors,  and  should  Qoly 
be  substituting  raw  recruits  for  drilled  performers* 

Lying  in    a  soU   and  meWo^  «\a^tv\T\\^  'lunotigat   the  ©off 
hriJIiant  incidents  of  lUe  Mxxm  wbltV^tiAo^  ^«&  ii.\\\."Csfe  \w4^h««ik 
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lich  had  been  the  subject  of  many  a  ballad  m  the  olden  time, 
d  Hbich  the  family  cherished  as  a  scrap  of  poetry  let  in  upon 
B  gorgeous  record.  It  related  to  a  cerfaiu  valiant  knight,  one 
armaduke  Eton,  who,  invulnerable  in  wdr*  was  captivated 
ring  an  interval  of  peace  by  the  beauty  of  a  peasant  girl.  The 
idal  blood  of  the  Eiou3  revolted  from  such  an  alliance;  but 
armaduke,  although  threatened  with  disinheritance,  kept  his 
th  with  Svbil  Hunsdon.  His  kinsmen  turned  their  backs  upon 
tn,  and  cast  him  out.  But  he  was  prouder  of  his  wife  than  of 
I  kmsmeOt  and  loved  her  the  more  for  the  sufferings  his  love  of 
T  had  drawn  upon  him.  In  the  courjje  of  time  it  happened, 
ter  n«uch  sorrow  and  hardship,  that  this  same  Marmaduke,  who 
id  borne  himself  so  heroically  throu<,'h  adversity,  came  to  be  the 
t>st  prosperous  of  all  the  Etons,  and  the  founder  of  the  titles  by 
lich  they  were  destined  lo  be  distinguished  in  the  Red  Book  of 
ter  ages.  The  elder  branch  died  out,  and  Marmaduke  re- 
ivered  his  inheritance,  which  derived  additional  lustre  from  the 
Uown  he  had  won  in  arms.  Now  Sybil  Hunsdon  was  the 
iDtfaer  of  that  Reginald  upon  whom  Edward  HI.  conferred  a 
Ittnt  of  nobility;  and  of  the  portraits  of  warriors  in  chain-mail, 
kl  judges  in  flowery  wigs,  and  ladies  in  satin  and  guipure,  that 
raced  the  great  gallery  of  Hollenden,  the  family  scat  in  Devon- 
im^  the  most  prized  of  all   was  that  of  Sybil  Hunsdon,  the 

Snt  girL  There  was  another  portrait  of  her  in  a  house 
ging  to  a  junior  branch  of  the  family  in  Portman-scjuare, 
i  she  appeared  to  still  greater  advantage  in  a  russet  dress 
lid  ¥fhite  coif,  seated  on  a  bank,  with  Marmaduke  peeping 
Irough  a  thicket  behind,  being  an  exact  representation  of  the 
ht  meeting  between  the  rustic  beauty  and  her  gallant  lover, 
'l*he  large  house  in  Portnian-square,  at  the  time  of  our 
Irrative,  was  the  residence  of  Lord  William  Eton,  the  brother 
( the  late  Marquis,  and  uncle  to  Lord  Charles ;  an  old  bachelor, 
lem,  testy,  and  concentrating  in  his  ow n  person  the  accumulated 
ride  of  the  entire  roll  of  the  Westland  genealogy.  Upon  Lord 
l^iUiam  fell  all  the  mantles  of  all  the  FLtons.  As  for  the  Marquis, 
lio  was  only  a  few  years  older  than  Lord  Charles,  nobody  ever 
kougbt  of  looking  to  him  for  the  nnaintenance  of  the  family 
Ignity.  There  was  not  a  drop  of  the  grand  old  blood  in  him, 
le  was  a  production  of  the  present  hour,  a  mere  modern  man  of 

eion,  who  rendered  himself  as  conspicuous  by  hia  dress  as 
ure  had  made  him  by  an  unmeaning  face  and  a  narrow  head, 
»rminating  above  in  a  point,  like  the  head  of  a  bird,  and  below 
I  a  lanky  imperial.  '1  he  chivalry  of  his  race  was  extinct  in  the 
larquis;  but  it  survived,  in  all  its  strength^  freshness  and  vital 
nergy  in  Lord  William,  who,  deeply  mortitied  at  the  luxurious 
lemiDacy  of  the  elder  brother,  bestowed  his  heart  and  his 
Itrooage  upon  the  younger. 

Lord  Charles  resided  with  his  uncle  in   Portman-gquare ;  or 
itber   lived   there  in  a  suite  of  ruoms  which  viete  ^et  !i\>M\. 
PecMsliy  for  bia  usCf  suid  as  h\s  uncle   seldom  dined  aV  \\viv\\^, 
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preCerrinir  the  ease  and  indcpeBdaiee  of  Us  dob,  be  may  be  said 
u>  have  had  the  whole  of  due  mat  houe  feo  hinwrtL 

On  th«  day  after  the  boll  a£  Piffk-place,  Henry  Winsioa  «» 
to  dine  V^t/^'MMU  with  Lord  Cfasrica,  and  to  go  Widi  Inm  to  the 
Opera  in  the  ereoing.  Tbey  bad  been  inaepaiable  at  OxM 
—  intimate,  confidential;  and  in  that  youtfafol  fcrfor  which 
leaps  over  time  and  ffneey  and  fees  tbe  ends  off  thmn  befoR 
they  have  hare  had  their  beginnings,  these  two  yoong  wa 
iwore  an  eternal  friendship.  In  tbe  abort  aeparatioo  thii 
flub>«,er|uently  took  place  between  tbem.  Lord  Cbarlei  hal 
alrearly  established  a  position  as  a  public  man,  and  Hcnrj 
Winston  had  made  no  advance  in  life  beyond  tbe  rontine  stepoif 
matriculation.  Th^  met,  therefore/  under  altefcd  cirans- 
stances.  llie  alteration  was  the  type  df  a  marked  ciifference  is 
their  characters,  showing  the  mental  activity  and  calm  pir- 
seve  ranee  of  the  one  in  contrast  to  the  gay  beedleaaness  aad 
unrlisciplined  impulses  of  the  other:  cold  reason  opposed  to 
eager  feeling — a  strict  sense  of  justice  to  prodigal  generositf— 
the  power  of  controlling  the  emotions  to  incapability  of  resistii; 
them — strong  will  to  impetuous  passions.  Yet  tbis  very  ooUira 
of  qualities  had  hitherto  attracted  them  to  each  other.  But  the 
idle  days  of  college  were  over.  They  were  now  coming  out  isto 
the  world,  and  had  their  separate  paths  and  objeets  to  pursae; 
and  the  points  at  which  they  diverged  were  now  made  clear  for 
the  first  time  in  a  practical  light  to  both.  Henry  Winston  fcit 
all  this  the  moment  he  entered  the  drawing-room. 

It  was  a  dark,  heavy  apartment,  furnished  with  great  old- 
fashioned  sofas  and  lumbenug  chairs,  and  having  upon  the  whole 
a  Holemn  and  oppressive  aspect.  'Fhere  was  no  light,  except 
such  as  came  fitfully  from  the  fire,  which,  revealing  in  snatches 
the  outlines  of  antique  curtains  and  the  formidable  frames  of  tbe 
family  pictures,  brought  out  its  dreariness  in  full  relief.  Lord 
(Jharles  received  his  visitor  rather  ceremoniously — perhaps  un- 
cotisciouBly  from  the  force  of  his  town  habits.  Henry  ^^instoo 
looked  languid  and  fatigued;  Lord  Charles,  constitutionallj 
placid  and  reserved,  did  not  betray  a  solitary  trace  of  the  last 
night's  late  hours.  After  ten  minutes  of  dull  conmion  places, 
they  were  summoned  to  dinner. 

'rhe  impression  made  upon  the  guest  was  much  like  the  shock 
of  A  shower-bath,  without  its  invigorating  effects.  He  was 
chilled  by  his  reception,  and  by  the  air  of  old  grandeur  that 
brooded  over  the  place — it  was  all  so  unlike  the  free  and  hearty 
int(»rruurso,  and  negligent  chambers  in  which  their  early  attach- 
ment had  grown  up.  He  saw  the  wide  space  that  lay  betwceo 
then)  at  once,  and  it  sent  a  bolt  of  ice  to  his  hearL 

'\\\s}.  room  in  which  they  dined  was  so  large  that,  lest  tbey 

Hliould  l()8o  each  other  in  its  dusky  shadows,  they  were  obliged 

to  1)0  boxed  in  by  a  couple  of  stately  screens  that  shut  off  its 

iWi^Uxwi  extremities;  a\u\,  a\\.\\o\x^\  ^.TBasaaxs^  chandelier  threw  a 

/IoimJ  of  light  direct  u\>o\\  \\\c  VaVAvj,  \\^\«>j  ^\\saB\a\i  ^n^'ss. 
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lalbiog  over  the  top  of  the  opposite  screeo  but  a  thick  haze, 
fwimniing  and  undulating^  and  making  the  scene  still  more 
lismal.  They  were  waited  upon  by  a  single  servant.  Henry 
IfVioston  was  so  sensitive  to  every  incident  of  the  dinner,  that 
tbis  trivial  circumstance,  instead  of  putting  him  at  his  case, 
increased  his  acute  sense  of  the  change  which  a  brief  interval  of 
Limo  had  wrought  between  them.  He  regarded  it  as  an  evidence 
Uiat  Lord  Charles  did  not  like  to  oppress  him  by  any  show  of 
MtendaDce,  as  if  he  wanted  to  spare  his  pride  a  needless  display 
of  the  inequality  of  their  fortunes.  Henry  Winston  did  an 
iiijuslice  to  his  host.  Lord  Charles  had  chosen  his  course  in 
biro  as  a  practical  politician,  and,  upon  principle,  cultivated  the 
plmo^t  simplicity  in  his  mhtuffe,  as  best  becoming  one  %vho 
jdesired  to  be  esteemed  as  a  man  of  business  rather  than  as  a 
Coaa  of  rank  or  fashion.  It  was  an  affectation,  perhaps;  but  it 
gaa  deliberately  adopted,  and  consistently  acted  upon. 

servant  was  the  impersonation  of  freezing  decorum ;  a 
e,  austere  man  in  plain  clothes,  with  a  face  almost  religious 
its  seventy,  small  glassy  eyes,  hard  features  that  never 
relaxed  a  muscle,  and  a  thick  mouth  surrounded  by  a  series  of 
pcurved  lines  that  seemed  to  carry  the  dust  of  centuries  in  their 
kiepths*     He  looked  as  if  he  had  descended  from  generation  to 

E Deration  with  the  whole  family  of  the  Etons,  and  liad  come 
wn  express  to  watch  over  this  particular  dinner,  like  a  death's 
ad  at  au  Egyptian  feast,  Henry  Winston  having  never  dined 
with  Lord  Charles  in  town  before,  and  bringing  with  him 
sundry  pleasant  memories  of  their  roystering  days  at  college, 
bad,  probably,  made  up  his  mind  for  a  gay  evening.  But  all  his 
anticipations  were  annihilated.  The  stillness  and  formality  of 
the  entertainment— the  intense  quietness  of  Lord  Charles — and 
the  glum  visage  of  the  attendant,  who  hovered  about  his  chair 
like  Mephistophiles,  filled  him  with  gloom,  and  he  wished  liimself 
I  oat  of  the  house  twenty  times  before  the  cloth  was  removed. 

At  last,  dinner  was  over,  the  grim  man  in  black  disappeared 
behind  the  screen,  and  they  were  left  alone.  Henry  stretched 
out  bis  legs,  and  began  to  breathe  more  freely. 

"  You  seem  tired,  Winston,"  said  Lord  Charles, 

♦'  Dead  beat,"  returned  the  other  j  **  it  was  so  late  when  we 
broke  up;  I  had  the  lights  and  the  music  dancing  in  my  bead, 
and  hardly  slept  a  wink  all  night.'^* 

"  I  think  1  left  you  behind  me?'* 

**  I  ©tayed  to  the  last.  The  Rawlings,  you  know,  are  very  old 
I  friends  ot  mine,  and  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  them,  that  ^ 
oouJdu*t  get  away." 

"Tell   me,   Winston,  who  is   Mr*  Rawlings?     They  ban 
aiory  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  was  originally  in  • 
menial  capacity,  and  married  his  master's  widow,  and  got  oi 
that  way.     Can  it  be  true?** 

"  t    believe   so ;    but    i    don't   remember  an^lWvttg,  aVio/u 
myselC     Since  I  have  known  them,  which  la,  \\\  tact,  a\\  tft?| 
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— they  have  always  been  in  good  circumstances.     But  latterly 
he  has  made  an  enormous  fortune  by  railroads." 

'*  A  shrewd,  clear-headed  man.'^ 

<«  Very." 

<«  One  would  hardly  expect  from  so  obscure  an  origin  such 
refinement  in  the  family.  I  used  to  think  that  your  descriptions 
must  have  been  exaggerated;  and  I  confess  I  went  there  anti- 
cipating a  disappointment.  But  I  found  that  you  had  not 
esUmated  them  half  as  highly  as  they  deserve.  The  younger 
sister  particularly.  I  wish  you  would  try  that  claret,  Winston. 
Come  man,  open  your  eyes,  and  fill  your  glass.  This  is  not  like 
old  times j  Harry  !" 

<<  No— it  is  not  like  them.  No  matter.  Go  on.  What  were 
you  saying  about  my  descriptions  i*" 

<<  That  if  you  had  the  slightest  tinge  of  poetry  in  your  nature, 
you  would  have  idealized  the  portrait  of  Margaret  Rawlings, 
instead  of  painting  her  like  a  common-place  beauty  in  a  valentine. 
That  girl  has  a  soul,  Winston, — an  intellect,  which,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  is  rather  a  rarity  in  the  sex  at  her  age." 

"  Did  you  never  see  her  before  last  night  ?  " 

"  Never." 

*'  Well,  I  have  known  her  all  my  life  —  we  were  childreo 
together ;  and,  although  I  am  not  a  poet  like  you,  and  have  not 
the  slightest  ambition  to  be  one,  I  haye  read  the  character  of 
Margaret  Rawlings  more  truly.  Intellect !  That  ''s  what  yoa 
are  always  running  upon.  1  have  never  thought  of  it,  for  ber 
intellect  is  the  least  of  her  merits.  If  you  had  seen  her,  as  I 
have  done,  away  from  all  this  excitement,  you  would  have  dis- 
covered that  she  has  a  heart,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  one 
charm  that  makes  a  woman  divine.  She  is  the  most  unselfish 
being  in  the  whole  world.'' 

'*  Of  course  she  has  a  heart — and,  I  strongly  suspect,  whatever 
discoveries  you  imagine  you  have  made,  she  hasn''t  found  it  out 
herself  yet.  But  I  won't  allow  you  to  put  on  any  romance  before 
me.  Of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew  you  are  the  least  romantic. 
The  very  effort  at  a  sentiment  makes  you  look  perfectly 
lugubrious." 

''  Let  us  talk  of  something  else,  Eton.  This  gloomy  old  house 
of  yours  has  put  me  into  the  blue  devils.  What  are  you  doing? 
When  are  we  to  look  for  you  in  the  Cabinet  ?  Happy  fellow, 
you  are,  to  have  the  world  before  you  like  a  football — rank, 
wealth,  honours  !  What  chance  has  a  poor  deyil  like  me  in  the 
race  of  life  against  such  odds  ?  " 

"  The  chance  that  every  man  has  who  sits  down; earnestly  to 
his  work.  And,  as  we  have  touched  that  subject,  let  me  ask  you 
what  are  your  views  ?  It  is  time  you  should  begin  to  think  of 
some  definite  course.^' 

'*  Views  ?     I  have  none.     The  future  is  a  dead  blank  before 
me ;  and,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to 
lything.'* 
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^  ••'ITiat  won't  do,  Winston.  The  next  few  years  will  decide, 
for  good  or  evil,  the  current  of  your  life.  I  thought  you  were 
resolved  upon  the  array,  and  looked  to  see  you  gazetted  by  this 
tbpe  for  'active  service/* 

If  Pdhaw !  it  was  only  a  boyish  fancy.     I  have  given  it  up. 
^K  I  see  things  now  in  a  different  light.     It  would  never  do  to 
^pknocked  about  the  world,  without  a  hope  to  cling  lo»  or  a 
imp  of  earth  that  one  could  call  one's  own." 
^  'lljen  what  do  you  propose  to  do?" 

Nothing,  Dream  and  be  quiet — get  old  all  at  once,  and 
like  a  respectable  gentleman  ;  or,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  do 
ahing  to  astonish  you — I  don't  know  what."" 
Yet  you  talk  of  giving  up  your  boyish  fancies*  Why,  you 
more  like  a  boy  than  ever.  You  used  to  have  a  resolute 
rit — what  is  become  of  it?" 

1  tell  you  what  it  is,  Eton,"  said  Henry  Winston,  filling  up 
glass  to  the  brim,  and  drinking  it  off,  "it  is  very  easy  for  you 
ireacb  a  homily  to  me.  When  a  man  is  secure  in  his  own 
Btion,  he  can  advise  like  an  oracle.  Look  at  the  difference  in 
situations.  At  Oxford,  vie  were  rowing  in  the  same  boat, 
and  neither  you  nor  I  troubled  our  heads  about  what  was  to  hap- 
pen one  week  after  another.  But  dow  we  are  out  on  the  great 
iJttghway,  the  case  is  altered,  I  see  the  alteration  clearly.  I 
H^  It  acutely.  You  are  safe ;  you  may  do  what  you  like,  make 
PBie  at  your  leisure,  or  leave  it  to  others:  you  can  live  without 
lU  What  is  there  for  me?  To  select  a  profession,  for  which  I 
have  no  inclination  or  capacity:  work  hard  against  the  grain  of 
.JDV  feelings — grind  my  heart  to  powder — and,  perhaps,  get  no- 
■ipig  by  it  in  the  end — neither  fame  nor  profit/' 
^^  You  do  yourself  an  injustice,  Winston,  in  comparing  our 
lituations.  We  have  not  created  them  ourselves,  and  finding 
selves  in  them,  we  are  bound  to  make  the  most  of  ihera. 
is  much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  anything  is  better  than  idle- 

I  like  it,"  returned  Winston,  carelessly ;  "  it  suits  my  humour. 
m*t  settle  myself  to  work  as  you  can — so,  I  suppose,  I  must 

It  down  the  stream,  and  take  my  chance.'* 

"  And  what  will  be  the  consequence?  Occupation  must  be 
/bund  of  some  kind.  No  man  can  go  on  wasting  himself  upon 
the  air  for  ever ;  and  Henry  Winston  will  be  sure  to  hit  upon 
something  to  do— fall  in  love,  perhaps,  marry,  and  sink  into 
obscurity  under  a  load  of  anxieties." 

"  Then,  in  your  wisdom,  one  of  the  penalties  of  such  »  t*"-!- 
tion  as  mine  is,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  marry  ? " 

**  I  have  strong  opinions  upon  that  subject*  Winston," 
^ird  Charles,  gravely, 
^p  So  have  1,'  returned  Winston. 
^***  No  man  is  justified  in  incurring  the  responsibility  of  u 
who  is  not  in  a  position  to  maintain  it.     That  is  an  o\>V\| 
mM  owe  to  society, " 
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'*  I  own  no  such  obligation.  Why  should  a  man  sacrifice 
happiness  to  society  ?  What  has  society  done  for  him,  oi 
ever  likely  to  do  for  him,  that  he  should  imoiolate  biaiself  mhi 
service?  A  comfortable  doctrioe  for  men  like  50U, — but  if  yoa 
would  change  places  for  five  minutes  with  me,  you  would  re» 
nounce  it  for  ever/' 

**  You  are  mistaken.     1  should  act  strictly  in  conformity  with 
my  conviction  s." 

"  I  believe  it>"  said  Henry  Winston,  looking  rather  saTagely  ^ 
Lord  Charles;  "  1  believe  it.  That  is  exactly  what  1 
expect  you  to  do.  You  are  a  man  of  the  world  ;  and  yott 
building  up  your  place  in  it  even  now,  icing  yourself  for 
frozen  height  you  are  to  occupy  by  and  by,  when  I  sball 
drifting  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds.  Your  health,  Elon!** 
he  continued,  wildly,  filling  up  his  glass  again  ;  ^'  and  may  1  hf$ 
to  see  you  Prime  Minister  of  England  !  If  I  saw  you  raised^ 
the  summit  of  your  ambition  to-morrow,  I  should  pity 
than  envy  a  man  who  held  such  a  creed."  Henry  Wii 
was  in  a  humour  to  quarrel  with  anybody,  or  fight  with  bis 
shadow.  Lord  Charles  saw  that  some  aecret  irritation  ^ 
ing  on  his  miDti,  and  preserved  his  composure  with  welU 
self-control. 

*'  Thank  you,  Winston,'*  he  replied,  "  for  all  your  good 
But  as  1  don't  tliink  it  very  likely  1  shall  ever  be  Prime  Mi 
the  probability  ig  that  I  shall  not  tax  either  your  pi^  or 
envy.     Creed,  my  dear  fellow  f     A  man  in  public  life  eml 
a  set  of  opinions,  and  all  I  meant  was  that  in  urging  them 
others  I  should  feel  bound  to  act  on  them  myself.*' 

"  Then  why  not  adopt  reasonable  opinions  ?     Why  take 
set  of  opinions  that  operate  as  a  penalty  on  one  class  to 
exemption  of  another  ?     Why  shouldn^t  every  man  have  an  eqi 
right  to  consult  his  own  happiness?     You  don't  know  whattti 
to  love,  and  you  don't  deserve  that  any  woman  should  ever  W 
you.     You  smile  at  that— but  I  'm  serious*     1  never  was 
serious  in  my  life;  and  if  ever  you  marry,  I  shall  look  upoo 
wife  at  a  victim,  brought  up,  garlanded,  to  the  altar.     You 
marry  a  fortune,  Eton,  not  a  woman.     That's  the  end  and 
of  your  career." 

Henry  Winston  had  drunk  more  than  usual ;  it  was  evident i 
his  flushed  cheek  and  excited  manner;  and  Lord  Charles, 
fectly   cool   and   collected,   heard   him  to  the  end  very 
naturedly,  and  then  quietly  remarked,  "  It  will  be  lime 
when  such  an  event  happens,  Harry,  for  us  to  compare  notes 
that  subject.     1  don't  think  either  of  us  have  much  thought; 
marrying  at  present ;  at  least,  1  never  understood  that  you 

**  If  I  had,  Eton,  there  was  a  time  when  you  should  bav« 
the  first  man  to  whom  I  would  have  confided  it.     I  doo^t  ttv 
now," 

"  And  why  not  now  I     \  dotit  aak-^owx  cjQ\v&dencei  WiDtt 
but  I  will  not  surrender  my  t\^V\Vto\\..     N^^ViiN^  w<khs«  Vw^i 
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^Kte  from  each  other— and  you  wrong  my  friendghip  if  you 
^Mbold  from  me  any  private  feeling  in  which  my  advice  or  as- 
^pnce  would  be  of  the  slightest  service  to  you," 
B>  Answer  me  one  question,"  said  Winston ;  "  have  you  no 
^bet  which  you  have  withheld  from  me  ?  ** 
^Kx>rd  Charles  looked  at  hira  at  first  very  gravely — ^then  a  smile 
Hike  over  his  face — and  he  answered — "  None — not  one.''* 
•*  I  am  satisfied/'  returned  Winston. 
BThe  grim  man  now  glided  in  from  behind  the  screen. 
^^  Well,  Fletcher?  "  inquired  Lord  Charles. 
B"  The  carriage,  my  lord,"  said  Fletcher,  and  glided  out  again. 
^P  Come,  Winston,  you  are  full  of  fancies.     Let  us  see  if  we 
^rt  get  rid  of  them  at  the  Opera.     The  carriage  is  at  the  door." 
^n  a  few  minutes  the  two  young  men — -the  one  self-possessed 
^p  unruffled,  the  other  in  a  shockingly  sullen  humour — were  on 
^Br  way  to  the  Haymarket^ 

^■lie  house  was  crowded ;  and  as  they  passed  into  the  stalls, 
BKt!  Charles  recognized  a  number  of  acquaintances.  Henry 
Wnston  did  not  see  a  human  being  he  knew.  He  felt  more  and 
iBolated,  and  cut  off  from  the  circle  of  which  hia  friend 
80  distinguished  and  popular  a  member^  and  the  reflections 
wliich  ensued  upon  this  feeling  were  not  very  happily  calculated 
ut  bim  into  better  temper. 
IwecD  the  acta,  they  strolled  into  the  pit.  Lord  Charles 
ed  to  be  intimate  with  everybody ;  and  the  easy  way  in 
h  he  chatted  with  different  parties  in  the  pit  tier  of  boxes, 
eneti  in  his  wayward  companion  a  bitter  sense  of  the  solitude 
e  great  world  to  a  man  in  his  position.  He  was  utterly 
in  the  crowd.  Sickened  with  the  glare,  and  depressed  by 
morbid  comparison  between  his  own  lot  and  the  brilliant  life  of 
rd  Charles,  be  determined  to  make  bis  escape  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

By  some  accident,  he   suddenly  lost   sight  of  Lord  Charlest 
prho^  an  instant  before,  had  been  standing  close  to  him.     He 
ked  round  the  pit  and  into  the  stalls,  but  Lord  Charles  was 
o where  to  be  seen.      This  was  a  relief  to  him.     He  might  now 
o  without  any  discourtesy  to  his  friend.     And,  being  at  liberty 
go^  be  did  what  most  people,  who  don't  precisely  know  their 
minds,  do  on  such  occasions — he  lingered  a  little  longer. 
I  was  hia  first  visit  to  the  most  magnificent  theatre  in  the 
Id)   and  the  incubus  which  had  hitherto  weighed  upon  him 
g  removed,  he  indulged  his  eyes  with  a  general  survey  of  t^ 
ouse.     As  he  glanced  from  box  to  box,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
!  a  face  be  thought  he  knew.    His  heart  beat  tumultuously.    E 
I  at  that  distance,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the 
Uires  of  Margaret  Rawlings.     But  he  was  not  quite  assured, 
was  afraid  to  be  confident  of  it,  till  he  saw  the  radiant  heal 
I  Clara  thrown  forward,  and  gazing  down  into  the  pit     He  wast 
they  must  have  seen  him.     At  all  events,   the  lempVa^XoTV 
aot  to  be  resistvd,  and,  scrambling  his  way  mto  the  pa%%a^i«^ 
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flew  up  the  stairs  till  he  gained  the  lobby  of  the  first  circle.  He 
had  great  difBculty  in  finding  out  the  box,  and  had  to  traverse 
the  round  two  or  three  times,  and  make  another  ascent,  before 
he  reached  it.  Just  as  he  entered  the  box,  the  curtain  had 
fallen  on  the  last  act  of  the  Opera,  and  the  ladies  were  rising  to 
go  away.  The  first  person  be  saw  was  Lord  Charles  Eton,  gently 
dropping  a  shawl  over  the  shoulders  of  Margaret  Rawlings. 

The  mystery  of  his  Lordship^s  sudden  disappearance  vis 
clearly  explained.  Henry  Winston  felt  bis  blood  leaping  and 
burning  through  every  vein  in  his  body,  and  even  the  pleasnre 
which  Margaret  exhibited  at  seeing  bim  could  hardly  assuage 
the  impetuous  passion  that  raged  in  him  at  that  moment  A 
conviction  that  Lord  Charles  had  treated  him  with  perfidy, 
seized  upon  him,  and  turned  his  feelings  into  bitterness  and 
hatred.  A  very  jealous  temperament  was  that  of  Henry  Winstn 
— a  mad  heart  that  loved  and  hated  to  extremity,  too  apt  to  troit 
and  distrust,  touched  to  the  core  by  trifles,  and  as  easily  won  by 
kindness  as  it  was  stung  by  neglect  or  duplicity. 

*<  This  is  a  most  unexpected  pleasure,'*  said  Margaret ;  '<  but 
why  did  you  postpone  your  visit  till  we  are  just  going  away?* 

There  was  no  time  for  a  reply,  although  Henry  Winston  bad 
a  sarcasm  on  his  lips  ready  to  launch  against  Lord  Cbarlea 
Mr.  Rawlings  hurried  them  out,  and  seemed  displeased  at  the 
interruption ;  and  when  Mr.  Rawlings  was  displeased,  there  w 
no  misunderstanding  the  expression  of  his  face.  Mrs.  Rawlingi 
was  not  of  the  party,  and  Henry  Winston  was  resolved  to  haw 
his  revenge  by  escorting  Margaret  to  her  carriage,  and  conaigo- 
ing  Clara  to  his  Lordship.  But,  quick  as  he  was  in  his  ta^ 
tics,  he  was  foiled.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  offer  his  arm  to  Mar- 
garet, Mr.  Rawlings  interposed. 

"  My  Lord,'*  said  Mr.  Rawlings,  "  will  you  give  your  arm  to 
my  daughter." 

Henry  drew  back,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Loid 
Charles  conduct  Margaret  down  the  stairs.  Clara  was  *  leaning 
on  Mr.  Rawlings.     He  was  again  alone. 

The  incident  was  a  trifling  one ;  but  trifles  of  this  kind  aie 
sometimes  of  grave  import  in  their  influence  on  the  lives  of  the 
wisest  men.  Henry  lingered  behind.  He  saw  them  go  down  the 
stairs.  Margaret  once  looked  back,  but  he  turned  his  bead 
away,  as  if  she,  too,  had  conspired  against  bim.  The  crowd 
increased  in  that  narrow  space ;  but  he  still  kept  them  iu  sigbtt 
undetermined  what  he  should  do.  He  felt  that  he  was  not  in  a 
mood  to  trust  himself  again  that  night  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Charles,  whose  coolness  and  propriety  always  gave  him  tbe 
advantage  in  moments  of  heat  and  irritation ;  and  so,  at  last,  he 
wilfully  lost  them  in  the  multitude  that  came  pressing  out 
through  the  doors.  He  was  thankful  for  that  It  gave  bio 
an  additional  grievance  to  brood  upon ;  and  he  went  home  to  bis 
iodgi ngs  in  so  fierce  a  ^tate  o{  tuuvd  that  it  was  a  lucky  thing  hf 
didn't  happen  to  meet  Lotd  C\\«l\\^^otv\v\%>wik>3. 


SOMJB  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LATE  LIEUT.  WAGHORN,  R.N., 
THE  ORIGINATOR  OP  THE  OVERLAND  ROUTE. 


BY   O.   W.   WHBATLEY. 


Fkw  recent  deaths  have  created  more  general  regret  than  that  of 
the  gallant  and  unrequited  man  who  brought  India  and  England 
vithin  less  than  one-Uiird  of  the  distance  they  relatively  occupied, 
m  point  of  time,  when  he  commenced  agitating  for  the  Overland 
Route — his  exertions  and  exploits  in  the  promotion  of  which  fami- 
liarised his  name  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  left  him,  like  so  many  other  national  benefactors,  embarrass- 
ment and  hopeless  anxiety  as  his  reward.  A  large  volume,  of  equal 
interest  and  instruction,  might  readily  be  compiled  from  the  memo- 
rmnda  he  has  \e(t  of  his  struggles  to  overcome  official  apathy,  in  the 
first  instance^  and  official  prejudice  ever  after ;  but,  at  present,  it 
must  suffice  to  take  up  his  career  at  that  point,  when,  having  re- 
peatedly succeeded  in  exhibiting  the  soundness  and  feasibility  of  his 
plans,  he  had  begun  to  reduce  them  to  systematic  practice  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  English  and  India  public,  as  well  as  of  the 
Government,  and,  as  he  had  hoped,  for  his  own  enduring  worldly 
prosperity. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1835,  through  my  friends  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.,  of  Cornhill,  acting  as  his  agents  in  London,  I  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Waghorn,  who  was  then  engaged  in  organising 
a  plan  for  conveying  letters  in  his  own  person,  and  opening  up  the 
Overland  Route  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  Embarking  on  board  the 
Fire-fy  steamer  in  the  October  of  that  year,  he  placed  himself  at 
Alexandria,  whence  he  commenced  a  monthly  dispatch  to  Bombay, 
hitroducing  fast-sailing  boats  of  his  own  on  the  Nile,  and  horses  in 
the  Desert  to  Suez,  where  he  had  frequent  special  despatch- boats  of 
his  own  to  Mocha  or  Juddah,  from  one  or  other  of  which  ports 
there  were  generally  sailing- vesselsto  Bombay.  Leaving  comnetent 
people  in  Egypt  to  look  after  the  mails  entrusted  to  him,  he  I'c- 
turned  to  England  in  thu  spring  of  1837  ;  and  it  is  from  that  period 
tnay  be  dated  my  more  immediate  intimacy  and  business  connec- 
tions with  him,  which  continued  unimpaired  and  uninterrupted  to 
the  moment  of  his  death,  in  the  month  of  January  last.  At  first  I 
Was  selected  by  him  to  carry  out  certain  of  his  designs  in  Egypt, 
but  his  business  was  then  so  rapidly  increasing  as  to  engross 
more  of  the  time  of  his  agents  than  they  could  devote  to  it,  that 
they  suggested  that  special  offices  should  be  opened  in  London, 
and  placed  under  my  supervision.  To  this  he  readily  assented ; 
and  accordingly  the  Overland  Registry  Office  was  commenced  in 
June  I837»  that  event  being  auspiciously  inaugurated  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  magnificent  piece  of  plate  from  the  East  India  and 
China  Association,  and  several  eminent  houses  connected  wiih  the 
commerce  of  the  East.  This  testimonial  was  accompanied  by  a  flat- 
tering speech,  eulogistic  of  his  services  in  the  promotion  of  steam- 
communication  with  India  via  the  Red  Sea,  through  the  medium  of  his 
old  and  long  tried  friend.  Sir  (then  Mr.)  G.  G.deH.  Larpent,  Chairman 
of  the  Association  ;  and  among  the  names  engraved  o\\  l\\e  cpcrgnc 
were  those  of  Banng%  Barclay's,  Lyall's,  Scott,  CockreW,  waA  «.owv^ 
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dozLMi  others  of  the  first  character.     It  was  at  this  period  also 
he  purchased  a  small  schoonerj  the  £»wi/y,  intended  to  ply  as  a 
between  Marseilles  and  Alexandria — an  idea,   however,  which 
soon  abandoned,  the  French  Government  having  placed  ateanjers 
that  line,  calling  at  the  Neapolitan  Ports,  by  which  means  he 
enabled  to  get  his  letters  to  and  from  Egypt  at  a  considerable  sa' 
of  time  aa  compared  to  the  plan  of  aending  them  round  by  H. 
steamers  to  Falmouth. 

Anxious    to  perfect    thie    new   line    of   communication,   w 
shortened  the  distance  on  an  average  of  nine  days,  he  return 
Egypt  in  the  June  of  this  year  ;  but  previous  to  so  doing  he 
published  his  first  Eastern  hrochure,  entitled  •'  Egypt  in  1837,"  di 
catetl  to  the  members  of  both  Houaes  of  Parliament,  in  the 
he  expressed  it,   "that  it  would  induce  in  them  some  sort  of 
pathy  for  Egypt,  instead  of  that  indifference  to  her  interetts  w 
permitted  her  lo  be  sacrificed  to  the  bolstering  up  of  Turkey." 

It  was  in  this  work  that  he  first  developed  that  extraordi 
attachment  to  the  person  of  Mehemet  Ali    and    anxiety   for 
Highnesd*  interests  which  constituted  so  remarkable  m  trait  in 
idioiyncracy  of  Waghorn,  reciprocated,  as  it  was,  to  a  great  d 
by  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  there  being  between  those  two  individ 
many  feelings,  views,  and  peculiarities  alike.     The  principal  oh 
of  the   work  in  question  was  to  shew  that  it  was  both  our  in 
and  duty,  as  a  nation,  to  aid  in  the  civilisation  of  Egypt,  rather 
by  adhering  to  a  line  of  policy  which,  while  encouraging  the  ci 
tionate  demands  of  Turkey,  tended  to  paralyse  the  effbrta  of  Ej 
towards  the  attainment  of  poh'tical  freedom.  It  is  not  a  little  cu 
to  observe  how  completely  what  were  then  considered  the  impetu 
interested,  and  prejudiced  dogmas  of  Waghorn,  regarding  many 
ters  in  Eastern  policy,  coincide  with  what  are  now  regarded  ac 
profound  and  sagacious  reasoning  indeed,  in  the  same  diree 
Copious  passages  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  this  assertion;  but 
brief  sentence  will  suffice  here,  rather,  however,  as  illustrative 
the  man  than  of  his  political  doctrines,  viz : — 

"  I  doubt  not  that  by  some  my  opinions  may  be  called  enth 
astic,  and,  as  such,  subject  me  to  attack  ;  however,  they  ted  me  to 
Egypt  eight  years  ago.     I  felt  convinced  that  that  country  ought 
be  the  true  road  to  India,  and  I  maintained  my  principle  in  t 
quarters  of  the  globe,   I  have  travelled,  since  then,  some  huudre 
thousands  of  miles  to  disseminate  my  opinion,  and  I  will  never 
tent  myself  till  I  find  it  the  high  road  to  India.     I  am  as  firmly 
vinced   that   Egypt   is  regenerating  herself,  and  will  resume 
former  station  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
fruitful  as  she  was  in  the  time  of  the  Pharoahs,  and  that, 
years  after  English  interests  are  fairly  introduced.     I  think 
is  fast  verging  to   its  downfall,  and  that  Egypt,  in  twenty  y 
more,  will  assume  her  place." 

In  this  year  also  he  published  his  first  "  Guide  to  pAsseti^ 
which  revealed  to  the  public  with  what  extraordinary  rapidity 
efficiency  he  had  established  agencies  at  all  the  principal  placet 
Friince,  Italy,  and  Malta  ;  how  successfully  he  had  used  his  rofSOt 
and  opportunities  (chiefly  through  the  instrumenulity  of  the  P«cbs) 
to  promote  the  interests  and  comforts  of  travellers.  His  boats  wcrf 
not  only  the  cleaneat  and  &nvvC\««v  ouvW  K\U^  W^.  «uch  was  his 
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prising  influence  over  the  Arabs  of  the  river  that  he  persuaded  them 
to  relinquish  the  semi-nude  condition  of  their  race  for  attire  more  in 
ODoformity  with  notions  of  European  delicacy ;  and  by  a  com- 
bbation  of  individual  daring  and  resolution^  which  the  denizens  of 
the  Desert  could  well  appreciate,  with  kindness  of  manner j  judicious 
liberality^  and  unswerving  punctuality  in  all  his  time  and  monetary 
ngagements,  he  indoctrinated  them  with  habits  of  regularity  and 
docility  that  would  have  been  pronounced  to  be  utterly  unattain- 
tUe  within  a  lifetime  by  any  person  previously  acouainted  with 
the  state  of  things  existing  among  the  population  alluded  to. 

Seeing  how  important  his  co-operation  had  become,  the  East 
India  Company  made  him  their  deputy-agent  in  Egypt — a  post 
which  he  did  not  long  occupy — for  the  Company's  agent,  Consul- 
General  in  Egypt  at  the  period  we  speak  of,  was  a  personage  of 
fitf  too  phlegmatic  temperament  and  procrastinating  habits  for  the 
ardent  mind  of  his  active  and  restless  subordinate.  The  incompati- 
bility between  the  pair  at  length  ended  in  an  explosion,  on  the 
OGcuion  of  the  refusing  the  use  of  a  building  as  a  coal-store  for 
Ifr.  Waghorn,  who  had  procured  the  grant  of  it  from  the  Pacha. 
He,  accordingly,  feeling  that  he  was  fettered,  and  that  the  great 
work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  did  not  and  could  not  pro- 
ceed as  it  should,  relinquished  his  appointment,  and  resumed  his 
eibits  in  the  promotion  of  the  same  end  in  an  independent  capacity. 

Late  in  1837*  the  Government  took  the  whole  mail  system  into 
own  hands,  to  the  serious  detriment  and  pecuniary  loss  of  him 
who  had  originated  it.  Undismayed,  however,  by  a  catastrophe 
that  would  have  broken  the  spirit  of  almost  any  other  man,  he  con- 
feed  his  attention  to  the  conveyance  of  parcels  and  passengers, 
and  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  shewing  how  peculiarly  qualified 
be  was  for  ensuring  success  in  that  department  of  his  enterprise ; 
ibr,  shortly  after  the  cessation  of  his  superintendence  of  the  mails,  one 
of  the  East  India  Company's  steamers  having  arrived  at  Suez  with 
a  broken  piston,  would  have  had  to  wait  there  till  the  receipt  of  a 
new  piece  of  machinery  from  England,  but  that  Waghorn  prevailed 
opon  the  Pacha  to  order  a  piston  to  be  cast  at  Cairo — the  first  thing 
of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  that  country;  and  the  steamer,  in 
consequence,  was  enabled  to  proceed  on  her  voyage.  A  still  more 
remarkable  evidence  of  his  influence  over  the  Pacha  occurred  shortly 
after.  When  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Ghuznee,  by  Lord  Keane, 
arrived  at  Alexandria,  there  was  no  steamer  to  forward  it,  to  the  no 
imall  disappointment  and  dismay,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  all  the 
English  residents  there.  Mr.  Waghorn  immediately  proceeded  to  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  to  whom  he  never  was  denied  access  ;  and,  without  the 
■lightest  difficulty,  procured  the  loan  of  his  highness's  own  steamer, 
tbe  Generoso,  of  which  he  forthwith  took  tlie  command,  and  piloted 
ber  himself  into  Malta. 

In  this  year  he  published  "  Egypt  as  it  Is,  in  1838/'  but  which  he 
bid  prepared  the  previous  year,  though  he  withheld  the  issue  of  it 
on  the  representation,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  by  members  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  the  views  it  advocated  would  be  enter- 
tained and  promoted ;  but  as  nothing  had  since  been  done  in  fur- 
therance of  these  views  the  work  was  now  given  to  the  public,  the 
Jiaestion  being  of  too  great  moment  to  remain  longer  on  the  shelf." 
t  was  addressed  to  General  Lord  William  Bentinck,  M.P.,  U\«  U\a 
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Governor-General  of  India,  and  was  virtually  a  continuation  ^k"^^ 
preceding  publication,  much  of  the  data  it  contained  being  fu  iw-  j 
officially  by  Muck  tar  Bey,  Minister  of  Public  Instructi^  SE 
Public  Works,  by  the  express  direction  of  the  Pacha  hira&elf^^  .fli 
throughout  most  panegyrical  of  ^lehetnet  Ali  and  all  bis  vi^^  .S 
doings.  *•  Who,**  he  asks,  **  made  the  desert  and  wandering^^^i^ 
Arab  tribes,  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt,  respect  t^^r 
and  property  of  the  Franks,  which  they  never  did  befoig— t^* 
Mebemet  All?  Who  converted  them  into  as  many  faithfuL^^  ^ 
to  so  many  of  ray  ciMintrymen  who  have  of  late  cross 
deserts  ?  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  master-piece  of  that  m< 
derful  and  extraordinary  man/*  &c.  He  followed  up  the  ss 
of  argument  in  his  series  of  letters  on  Egypt,  and  also  in 
publication,  entitled  "  Egypt  in  1839.**  In  this  year  he  ret» 
England,  and  the  old  Registry  Office  at  71,  Cornhill,  pro— 
small  for  his  still  increasing  business,  the  large  and 
rooms  so  well  known  in  connection  with  his  name,  at  34, 
facing  the  Royal  Exchange,  were  entered  upon,  where  all 
information  was  imparted  relative  to  the  OverUnd  Roul 
machtner3''  of  which  vast  interest  was  attracted  in  the  Jul 
year,  when  his  special  messengers  from  Malta  brought,  m 
ill  advance  of  the  or<iinary  mails.  Eastern  intelligence  of 
siderable  importance,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to 
records  of  that  dale. 

Returning  to  Egypt^  we  find  him  again  in  the  literar^^^  ^M 
behalf  of  his  old  patron,  issuing  another  pamphlet,  entitled 
concerning  Mehemet  Ali,  Eg}  pt,  A rabia^  and  Syria;  add  t 
the  Five  Powers,  or  to  their  Representatives   in  the  cont-< 
Congress/'     The  drift  of  this  was  precisely  the  same  as  ttm- 
others;  and  one  passage  will  suffice  as  a  sample: — 

**  It  will  probably  be  asked  why  Waghorn  alone  come* 
with  these  unpalateable  truths  in  support  of  Mehemet  Ali 
posterity?     Because   he  feels   it  is   only  that  posterity  y^' 
keep  up  the  sociality  of  Christian  and  Mui^ssulman  on  th^ 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  to  any  one  of  you  in  your 
except  1  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  Mehemet  AH  for  his  pi 
to  me,  in  beginning  and  helping  me  on,  against  all  odds, 
forward  a  great  work,  even  when  my  own  Government  wa»j 
to  it.     Will  you  destroy  this  great  work  by  putting  down  ^ 
Ali,  and  thereby  lose  so  much  to  mankind  for  a  long  time  to^ 

Look  also  to  the  thousands  of  Europeans  now 

Egypt;  has  Mehemet  Ali  ever  interfered  with  them  in  any 
Has  he  ever  denied  any  boons  that  would  serve  them  wh*D 
Inrly  asked  by  their  Consuls?     Does    he  tax  them?     Dotblfj 
live  without  taxes?     Do  they  not  live  under  their  own  law«? 
he  ever  prevent  any  of  the   youths,    selectetl  from   his 
further  progress  of  education  in   England,    France,    or    llftly 
keeping  the  religion  of  those  countries,  if  they  liked  it  belier 
their  own  ?     Is  this  tyranny  ?    Is  it  misrule?    What  is  it  but  tol« 
tion, — a  lesson  which  civilized  Europe  ought  to  follow  ?' 

Having  remained  in  Egypt  till  1841,  in  promoting  his  psfseoj 
system,  towards  which  object  he  had  joined  his  opponents  lhc» 
Messrs.  Hill  and  Raven,  formerly  old  servants  of  the  Pacha; 
returned  to  England,  his  health  perfectly  shattered  bv  the 
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Lcitement  he  had  undergone,  A  little  rest  and  relaxation  soon 
h1  him,  and  while  his  partners  were  working  the  Kgyptitin 
D  of  the  transit,  he  busied  himself  in  England  in  equipping  a 
aiteamer  for  the  Nile,  called  the  *•  Little  Nile,"  and  alsu  in 
£  out  succes«ively,  au  fust  as  his  rnean^  would  permit,  a  num- 
iron  boats  for  the  use  of  passengers  on  the  canal  of  Alexandria, 
ch  design  he  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  a  power- 
;1  affluent  company,  who  were  alao  desirous  of  participating 
£g\ptian  part  of  the  Iran&it  for  their  own  gain,  and  cora- 
d  sending  out  steamers,  carriages,  and  horses,  for  t!mt  purpose, 
^unately,  at  this  period,  a  murrain  broke  out  amoitgst  the 
and  destroyed  nearly  all  Waghorn's  stock  of  horses,  about 
Eiundred  kept  for  the  desert  alone. — a  most  serious  loss,  at  a 
Dt  when  every  pound  was  wanted  foi  improvements  called  for 
'  travellers,  who  required  more  ctwilbrlH  than  the  means  of 
om  could  very  well  permit.  An  offer  being  made  by  the  Pat'ha 
I  purchase  of  all  the  stock,  ^c,  was  accepted;  and  from  that 
the  transit  in  Egypt  has  been  in  the  hands  ot*  the  Egyptian 
iment,  subject  to  certain  modifications,  obtained  by  Aid.  Sir 
Pirie,  la^tyear,  but  unnecessary  to  be  dwelt  upon  here. 
842,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant  by  Lord  Haddington,  acconi' 
y  expressions  of  admiration  on  the  part  of  his  lordship  that 
enhanced  iht*  honour-  It  has  ollen  been  a  source  of  won- 
e  public,  why  a  man  like  Wagborn,  who  conferred  such 
advantuges  upon  his  country,  and  the  national  value  of 
Tvices  becomes  more  apparent  every  day,  should  not  have 
e  distinguished  honour  conferred  upon  him,  or  at  least 
omoted  to  some  very  much  higher  grade  iti  the  profession 
lich  he  was  a  most  meritorioua  and  deserving  member.  It 
t  the  rules  of  the  navy  prevent  the  promotion  of  a  lieu- 
ho  has  not  been  actively  employed  for  more  than  three 
ut  that  did  not  militate  against  the  advancement  of  Back, 
ic  voyager — an  instance  which  Waghorn  himself  used  often 
ith  no  little  irritation.  However,  an  enquiry  of  this  nature 
to  the  purpose  of  the  present  notice.  Discarding,  ihere- 
t  portion  of  the  subject,  and  resuming  the  narrative  of 
*s  public  services,  we  find  him,  from  the  date  just  men- 
tjp  to  1846,  diligently  and  energetically  engaged  in  maturing 
Dg-cherished  idea  of  carrying  the  Overland  Mails  by  way  of 
(e^  at  opposed  to  the  route  i^iti  3larseilles.  Joining  with  the 
ian  Lloyd's  Company,  of  Trieste,  and  stimulated  by  lavish 
1  English  praise,  and  backed,  to  some  extent,  by  her  lilajesty's 
ry  and  the  East  India  Companv,  in  the  May  of  that  year, 
Umenced  the  first  of  those  six  trials,  the  performance  of  which. 
It  the  French  couriers  and  agents,  excited  iu  the  public  of 
pe  and  India  so  extraordinary  a  sensation,  that  the  particu- 
lust  be  tolerably  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  we  shall 
lerefore  dwell  upon  them  further  than  he  has  done  himself  in  a 
^rial  to  which  we  shall  shortly  advert. 

m  the  beginning  of  1H47,  his  establishment  in  Cornhill  was 

to  be  closed,  the  Peninsular  and   Oriental   Steam  Packet 

taking  the  whole  of  the  Overland  carrying  business  inta 

n  hands,  not  without  much  irritation  on  his  part,  though 

lly  they  presented  him  with  300/.,  and»  laler  6l\\V,  iVie^ 

B  B  1 
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afforded  him  a  free  passage  to  and  from  Malta,  when  it  wia  t 
his  health  would  have  been  improved  by  the  voyage. 

The  closing  of  the  Convhill  offices  compelled  the  cessalior 
agencies  in  India,  and  left  him  greatly  erobarraBsed  :  this  eml 
ment  was  but  slightly  relieved  by  a  Parliamentary  grant  ol 
given  him  on  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  who  also  pcr« 
him  with  a  gratuity  of  2(X)/,  from  a  source  which  the  sov 
placed  at  the  Minister's  disposal  for  such  purposes.  Th 
were  immediately  absorbed  in  the  partial  liquidation  of  thee 
attendant  on  the  Trieste  experiments  ;  and  3Ir.  Wagborn,  1 
that  the  public  imagined  this  money  to  be  a  clear  gratuity, 
ceedingly  reluctant  to  prefer  a  fresh  claim  on  Government,  e  : 
as  it  was  further  generally  Ijclieved  that  he  had  realised  a  la 
by  the  Waghorn  Testimonial  of  1846.  the  Committee  for  the 
lion  of  which  included  about  a  dozen  Members  of  the  t 
Peers,  as  many  of  the  Lower  House,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  lav 
ber  of  celebrities  of  all  parties  being  among  its  subscribe^ 
Times  contributed  200L,  and  the  other  Morning  Papers  e 
corresponding  liberality  to  one  who  had  done  so  much  to 
the  prestige  of  the  press  for  celerity  in  the  procuring  ofne*^ 
be  here  added,  however,  that  this  contribution  of  the  leadin| 
was  not,  as  statetl  at  the  time,  an  equivalent  for  Waghorn* s 
ance  of  one  of  its  expresses.  These  expresses  were  paid  for  s«?fJ 
amounting  to  200/.  each,  besides  a  handsome  gratuity  to  til 
senger.  It  is  true  that  this  Testimonial  did  produce  a  \ArgG 
about  30«X)/. ;  but  it  went  to  the  dispatch  of  the  Nile  boaU 
spoken  of,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  that  appeared  on  paper  nev( 
received  at  all.  llowever,  the  pressure  becoming  urgent^ 
horn  contemplated  a  private  circular  in  July  last  to  certain 
Parliamentary  friends,  in  the  course  of  which  occurs  the  ffl 
ing  passage  explanatory  of  the  difficulties  to  which  we 
alluded: — 

**  The  immediate  origin  and  cause  of  my  embarrassmentA 
forfeited  promise  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  I  had  relied  a 
whereby  only  four  instead  of  six  thousand  pounds,  calculated  o 
me,  were  paid  towards  the  Trieste  Route  experiments  in  the  w 
of  J820-7.1  when,  single-handed,  and  despite  unparalleled  andwl 
unforeseen  difficulties,  I  eclipsed,  on  five  trials  out  of  six,  the 
organised  arran^^ements  of  the  French  authorities,  specially 
lated  to  ail  possible  exertion,  and  supplied  with  unlimited  me 
M.  Guizot,  On  the  first  of  these  six  occasions,  there  arose  thebr« 
down,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  the  steamer  provide<1  forme,! 
trebling  the  computed  expenses  through  the  delay  ;  and 
startled  by  this  excessive  outlay,  J  hesitated  to  enuil  mot 
parties  I  have  referred  to,  told  me  to  proceed,  to  do  the 
well,  and  make  out  my  bill  afterwards.  I  di<l  proceed.  I 
service  not  only  well,  not  only  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  empi 
but  in  a  manner  that  elicited  the  admiration  of  Europe,  as 
Contjnenul  and  British  journals  of  that  period,  besides  heaps  i 
vate  testimonials,  demonstrated.  My  rivals,  to  whom  the  ii 
ments  in  my  path  were  best  known,  were  loudest  in  their  ac 
ledgments  ;  and  the  only  drawback  to  my  just  pride  was  tl)e 
dulity  manifestetl  in  some  quarters,  ihall  could  have  aclua) 
coniph'fhed  what  (it  is  notorious)  I  <iid,  at  any  time,  much  less 


||ot  impaasable  roads  of  the  Alps,  in  tbedepthof  a  winter  of 
I  than  ordinary  Alpine  seventy. 

fesenied  my  bill.  It  was  dishonoured.  I  had  made  myself 
id*  had  sown  the  seeds  of  a  broken  constitution  in  the 
pice  of  iliat  duty.  The  disappointment  occasioned  by  the 
Dcnt  of  the  2iH)0L,  has  preyed  incessantly  upon  me  since, 
ly  a  wreck  alike  almost  in   mind  and  body,  I  am   sustained 

the  hope  that  the  annals  of  the  Insolvent  Court  will  not 
^ibed  upon  them  the  Pioneer  of  the  Overland  Route, 
of  obligations  he  incurred  for  the  public,  by  direction, 
ived,  of  certain  of  the  authorities." 

course  of  the  narrative,  from  which  the  foregoing  is 
,  occurs  also  the  following  paasage,  which,  with  what  we 
pady  stated,  will  complete  the  necessary  outline  of  the 
Iterprise  of  Waghorn,  up  to  the  period  at  which  our  brief 
vnmenced : — 

the  25th  of  October,  1829,  I  was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Loch, 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  officially  told  by  him  to  go 
Stlenborough,  then   President   of  the   India   Board,  who 

roe  that  he  wished  me  to  proceed  with  dispatches  to 
«rland,  on  the  2t)th  (only  tour  days),  so  as  to  join  the 
H*  steamer  at  Suez,  on  December  fith.  That  duty  I  per- 
irith  a  celerity  deemed  amazing  in  those  days^  when  loco- 
wonderfully  diflered  from  the  present  standard.  On  my 
t  Suez  there  was  no  steamer.  Against  the  remonstrances  of 
lamen  of  the  locality,  without  the  least  experience  in  my 
lOD  of  the  Red  Sea,  without  even  the  encouragement  of  the 
of  a  precedent  for  ray  enterprise,  I  took  an  open  boat,  and 
jhart  or  compass^  my  only  guide  the  North  Star  by  night, 
jy  day,  1   sailed  down  the  centre  of  the  Red  8ea,  and  after 

the  peril,  privation,  and  toil,  inseparable  from  such  a 
indcr  such  circurastancea,  I  was  taken,  with  my  despatches, 
the  brig  that  had  been  sent  for  me  in  place  of  the  steamer, 
from  accident.  On  my  arrival  at  Bombay,  I  received  the 
if  the  Governor  in  Council.  Armed  with  this  record,  I 
l^d  an  active  agitation  in  India  for  the  eatnbltshment  of 
I  Europe.  In  prosecution  of  that  design,  I  returned  to 
^  expecting,  of  course,  to  be  received  with  open  arms,  at 
i  House  especially.  Judf;e  of  my  surprise,  on  being  told  by 
authorities  in  office,  thai  the  India  Company  retiuired  no 
the  East  at  all.  I  replied^  that  the  feeling  in  India  was 
Wnl  for  it ;  that  I  had  convened  large  meetings  at  Bombay, 
ind  Calcutta;  and,  in  fact,  nil  over  the  Peninsula,  which  1 
rrsed  by  dawk  ;  that  the  Governor-General,  Lord  William 
p  was  enthusiastic  in  the  same  cause,  and  imd  done  me  the 
)  predict  (with  what  prescience  need  not  now  be  stated),  that 
le  object  was  accomplished,  it  would  be  by  the  man  who 
fated  the  Red  Sea  in  an  open  boat^  under  the  circumstances 
tiamed.  To  all  this  the  parties  made  answer,  that  the 
sOeneral  and  people  of  India  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Misc;  and  if  I  did  not  go  back  and  join  their  pilot-service, 

1  belonged,  1  should  receive  such  a  communication  from 
lie  as  would  be  by  no  means  agreeable  to  me.  On  the 
penned  my  resignation,  and,  placing  it  in  lUek  Utt\\d&» xV\cvv 
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gave  utterance  to  the  sentiment  that  actuated  me  from  that  momcnj 
till  the  moment  I  realized  my  aspiration — that  I  would  establiM 
the  Overland  Route  in  spite  of  the  India  House.  This  av(»i«M 
most  impolitic,  on  ray  part,  as  regards  my  individual  intefei|fl 
is  perhaps  the  key  to  much  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  oppd^^H 
I  sub^teqiH^ntly  met  with  frorn  those  upon  whose  most  energfi^^H 
operation  I  had  every  apparent  reason  to  rely."  V 

The  memorial  concludes  by  stating  that  at  the  commencement  fl 
his  career  he  had  been  possessed  of  property  by  inheritance,  tfl 
whi>le  of  which  had  been  sacrificed,  and  debts  to  the  amoantjfl 
5000L  entailed  upon  him.  This  reference  to  money  acquired  fl 
inheritance  will  probably  remove  the  too  common  error,  that  iH 
Waghorn  was  born  in  abject  circumstanceSj  an  idea  which  he  hitnifl 
seemed  to  encourage  by  an  affected  rudeness  of  manner  and  a  bo^ 
of  neglected  education  not  at  all  warranted  by  circumstances*  IH 
was  born  of  refupectable  parents,  at  Chatham,  in  IBOO,  his  fattj 
being  a  butcher,  who  hekl  large  contracts  for  the  supply  of  fl 
navy^  though  the  speculation  did  not  prove  lucrative.  Mr.  Wagbofl 
himself  shewed  a  ready  enough  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  ifl 
requirements  of  his  profession,  having  passed  in  navigation  for  litfl 
tenant  before  he  was  seventeen,  being  the  youngest  raidshipdiH 
who  ever  did  so;  and  dtiring  the  whole  time  he  served  in  M 
Arracan  war  and  in  the  civil  business  springing  from  that  enterpilH 
he  acquitted  himself  not  only  with  the  bravery,  but  with  the  ctHfl 
tesy  and  refinement,  becoming  an  educated  Englishman  ofthebetfl 
class.  What  would  have  been  the  etTecl  of  the  intended  appeal  ■ 
Parliament  alluded  to  it  is  now,  of  course^  impossible  to  conjeciuM 
but  it  is  to  be  presumeil  it  would  have  been  eminently  succe#iffl 
when  we  find  that  it  elicited  the  strongest  acknowledgments  ofH 
justice  from  Lords  Palmerston,  Aberdeen,  Ellenborough,  HiB 
row  by,  Combt*rmere,  and  llipon ;  from  Sir  John  Hobbouse,  Jfl 
Hume,  and  numerous  others  of  all  sections  of  politics,  who  bifl 
had  personal  experience  of  the  affairs  of  our  Indian  empire.  ■ 

Another  large  class  of  the  public  had  recently  been  added  fl 
Waghorn '»  admirer?,  owing  to  the  ardour  and  judgment  he  tfifl 
played  in  the  promotion  of  steam  to  Australia,  which  subject  c<fl 
tinues  at  the  present  moment  prominently  to  occupy  the  attention  fl 
Government  and  the  whole  mercantile  community  interested  in  tlB 
growing  trade  of  the  Pacific,  the  more  especially  since  Mr.  ChtrM 
Enderby  has  entered  upon  the  revival  of  the  Southern  Wli^ 
Fisht-ries,  from  the  Auckland  Islands.  Waghorn'a  accession  to  dl 
cause  of  Australian  steam,  in  furtherance  of  which  he  made  ekpr^ 
journeys  to  Lord  Clarendon,  in  Dublin,  and  to  Earl  Grey,  fl 
Howick,  being  most  encouragingly  received  by  both,  is  owing  ■ 
Mr,  Mark  Boyd,  and  JMr.  Boyd's  discernment  in  securing  the  M 
operation  of  so  eminent  and  energetic  a  coadjutor  as  Waghoro*  H 
been  rewarded  by  seeing  enli!>ted  in  that  cause  and  the  causefl 
emigration  a  degree  of  attention  and  sympathy  that  would  hwM 
been  otherwise  unattainable  probably  for  years  to  come.  m 

One  of  the  last  public  matters  in  which  Waghorn  interested  hifl 
self  was  the  Diorama  of  the  Overland  Route,  now  being  painted  fl 
a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  by  Messrs-  Grieve  and  Telbin. 
for  exhibition  shortly  in  Regent-street.  Such  a  subject  natorillj 
interested  the  pioneer  of  the  route,  who  highly  approved  of  di^ 
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gave  many  valuable  hints  to  the  painters,  and  was  most 
r  the  completion  of  what  he  declared  would  be  a  splendid 
ic  pictorial  erobodiment  of  the  whole  iocale  of  his  enter- 
Jibly  familiarising-  the  I'ockney  world  with  all  the  varying 
»f  the  *cene,  from  Southampton  Water  to  the  mouths  of 
ily  and  the  City  of  Palaces.  Few  portions  only  of  this 
B  picture  did  he  live  to  see  finished,  and  was  much  tlis- 
when  he  heard  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  complete  it 
ter  next,  at  the  earliest;  but  the  delay  would  strike  no 
aghorn  as  unexpected,  seeing  that  the  painting  is  some 
high,  and  will  cover  an  area  of  several  acrea^  every  object, 
'  inanimate,  being  finished  with  an  elaboration  and  effect 
the  names  of  Grieve  and  Telbin  are  an  ample  guarantee, 
mt  Waghorn  has  left  no  chiklren,  and  his  widow,  as 
rmised  from  what  has  been  already  said,  is  in  necessarily 
circumstances.  Whether  or  nol  will  be  continued  to  her 
I  as  lieutenant  (seeing  it  is  so  long  since  he  was  on  active 
IS  impossible  to  say.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the 
he  public  that  at  least  posthumous  liberality  should,  in 
I  degree,  requite  such  services  as  his — services  to  whose 
ciently  suggestive  allusion  will  be  found  in  these  two 
a  endorsed  ,upun  a  document  presented  to  the  East 
pany  on  his  behalf  by  his  constant  friend  and  admirer, 
ions,  viz.: — 

of  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  reached  London,  via  Trieste^ 
,  P.M.,  4th  Feb.  184fi,  having  left  Bombay,  1st  Jan.  1H46/' 

the  battle  of  Sobraon,  reached  London,  1st  April,  IH46, 
t  Bombay  3rd  fllarch  previously.  Average  time  now 
between  Bombay  and  London  for  the  mails  thirty-three 
e  •  Enterprise  '  steamer  left  England  for  Calcutta  in  1825, 
le  hundred  and  thirteen  days  on  the  voyage." 
agraph  constitutes  the  noblest  epitaph  of  Lieutenant  Thos, 

and  his  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  unmindful 
^  its  perusal  prompts  to  his  memory  and  to  his  rrlict. 

D  Offices,  IOC,  Leadenhall  Street, 
Ftb.  ]Bth,  I860. 
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Deyt  to  the  hills 
iming  miitts  arite , 
y  dew  distill 

Bto  tbe  »kies. 
th  vapoury  grac«, 
tun  their  soft  veil  fling ; 
Ic — and  from  hia  fa« 
new.boni  btiis  of  Spring  ! 

I  grsBi  glitter  bright 
ip9  of  dianiond  dew ; 
Ch  ihmr  pressure  light, 

l,tprijiging  new. 


or   OUSTAV,  aOLLINO   ) 

Ntmffht  but  the  fragrant  wind  ii  heard, 
Whijipfring  softly  through  the  treet| 

Or,  lightly  perched,*  the  early  bird 
Chirpin|r  to  the  moruiDg^  hreexe. 

Dewy  May-flowers  to  the  bud 

Ope  their  hiids  i>f  iraried  hue  ; 
Fragrant  shades — liia  beams  to  shun— 

Hide  the  violet'*  heavenly  blue. 
A  joyous  lensc  of  life  reviviHl 

StreaniH  through  every  limh  and  vein: 
I  thank  thee,  Lord  I  that  1  have  lived 

To  wo  the  bright  young  S firing  n^in  t 
KTA. 
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▲UTBOft  or  "raoiffTEXAC." 

CoiT*9  RiDOE  w  the  name  of  a  high  swelling  ridge  Iriog  etft 

west  parallel  to  the  Tillage  of  Alonticello,  and  to  the  right  of  its ' 

wngle,  grassy  street.     It  lo<»kR  likt?   the  tomb  of  some  giant  of 

days,  *  when   there    were   giants,"  probably  some    enormous 

war-chief,  buried  with  pomp  and  solemnity  by  his  Htricken  people, 

is  entirely  nude  of  trees,  although,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  swa' 

in    a    rich    mantle    of  forest,    rich   and    green    enough    to  serve 

a  sylvan  pall  for  the  Indian  chieftain.     How  it  came  to  be  demiM 

of  its  wooded  robe,  i*  the  object  of  my  present  writing.      NotW 

but  broad  golden  wheat-fields,  meadows  knee-deep  in  clover,  hui 

wheat-lots,  sweet  as  the  long,  long  burning  kis<t  of  paw^ion.  cl 

it  now,  a  farm-mantle  of  rural  wealth  and  beauty.     And  wbea 

summer  sun  eteeped  his  glowing  circle  in  the  splendid  west,  the  wh4 

ridge  was  bathed  in  a  golden  garment  of  glory,  too  rich  for  the 

tutored  warrior  of  the  furest,  aitd  more  lit  for  some   Emperor  of 

•*  Mound-buiiders,"  if  their  Emperors  belonf^ed,  as    most  probab 

considering  that  the  Mastodon  was  living  in  those  time,  to  the  1 

limbed  genus.     However,  **  whether  or  no,"  as  "  Uncle  Jack  **  i 

the  sunset  made  "  Coit's  Ridge  "  a  very  beautiful  object.     I  forfot 

say  that  the  head  of  the  "  Ridge  "  butted  upon  the   Pleasant  Pfl 

road,  in  the  shape  of  a  bluff  called  "Antimony  Hill,**  and  that 

was  a  little  gem  of  a  basin  filled  with  the  moat  silver  water  in 

able,  set  right  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill.     This  basin,  or  upri 

rather  (a  fountain,  probably  six   feet   in  circumference),  spread 

pure  surface,  tind   pictured   faithfully,    walk,   chimney  and  alh 

rough  but  picturesque  cabin  of  "Loafing  Joe,"  crouching   witliiii 

thicket  of  alders  and   sumachs.     It  was  a  wild   but  beautiful 

which  "  Joe  "  had  selected  for  his  hut.     Such  splendid   golden 

such  superb  asters,  »uch  crimson  clusters  of  sumach  berries— the 

was  in  a  blaze  of  fiiiral  light  nearly  all  the  Autumn  through.     Htf 

ever,  "  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  "  at  present.     From  the  U 

the  ridge  sloped  gradually  towards  the  west,  until  its  feet  pointed 

the  "  Liberty  Road  **  in  a  slender  "  liog's  back." 

Well,  at  Minset,  this  l](|uid  diamond  of  a  spring  would  flash  like 
eyehuU ;  the  wheat- field  next  would  glow  like  rich  velvet; 
meadow  next  would  appear  absolutely  to  he  dissolving  in  a  tint 
golden  green  ;  the  buckwheat-iot  next  (if  it  chanced  to  be  in 
August  blossom)  would  glitter  as  if  a  square  fragment  of  old  Wb( 
mantle  had  been  left  there ;  and  even  the  pastures,  that  were  scattd 
over  the  ridge,  would  gleam  with  their  short  grass,  shorn  by  kioc 
sheep  almost  to  the  quick,  like  carpets  of  sunny  emerald.  I  b 
often  sat  and  watched  the  sunset,  basking  in  this  manner  on  the  rid 
until  I  saw  it  gradually  peel  off,  or  rather  drawn  off,  as  if  by  the  " 
of  the  retreating  Day. 

At  sunrise,  too,   it  was  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.     On 
contrary,  the  fresh  sunlight  leaped  upon  it,  as  if  it  loved  to  steep 
beautiful   brow,  and   then,  as   the   great  fountain    of  gladness 
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liJglier^  the  lustre  crept  down  lower  and  lower,  until  the  whule  form 
of  this  tomb  of  the  war-cliief,  or  emperor,  was  gleaming  in  unsullied 
gold.  Ah  !  it  was  the  first  thing  to  waken  in  and  around  Monticello, 
mnd  tJie  glad  way  it  started  from  its  shadowy  sleep  into  bright  yellow 
life,  was  a  disgrace  to  the  sluggardit  of  the  village.  The  spring, 
by  "Loafing  Joe's"  cabio*  would  be  flushing  and  glittering  by  the 
bour,  before  Owlet  the  blacksmith  would  waken  his  forge,  or  Sharer 
the  ciirpenter  would  grasp  his  plane,  or  Seabright  the  shopkeeper 
WOaJd  open  his  store,  or  Swingle  the  tinman  would  commence  his 
muRic.  or  Cabbage  the  stutttTing  tailor  would  Iiandle  his  goose,  or 
Wiggins  the  innkeeper  would  unlock  his  bar,  or  even  Strap  the  gos- 
iiiping  shoemaker  would  begin  the  tapping  on  his  lapstone,  although 
the  longest  summer  day  was  al\%'ays  too  short  for  bim  to  invent  even 
lialf  the  scandal  and  lies  bis  teeming  brain  gave  birth  to. 

Under  the  harvest  moon,  alsso,  Coit's  Ridge  was  no  contemptible 
object.  Ah  !  how  beautifully  it  glowed  beneath  the  soft  sweet  glance 
of  thh  lovely  Sultana  of  the  summer  night.  With  all  its  glittering 
liiif.^  of  green,  and  gold,  and  pearl,  all  merged  in  one  soft  delicious 
dimne«s,  the  swelling  form  of  this  bright  thing  gleamed  in  the  white 
rodiance  like  a  hill  of  silver.  The  romance  of  boyhood  seemed 
mmgUng  with  the  delicate  mist  of  the  moonlight,  and  niethonght 
fairy  music  might  breathe  from  that  dim  and  sweetly  mysterioua 
pe^on.  Sweetly,  oh  !  sweetly,  did  the  clear  tinkle  of  the  whetsaw 
oome  upon  the  air;  and  sadly,  oh  !  sadly,  did  the  hermit  whip-poor- 
will  whistle,  in  her  gentle  and  sorrowing  manner,  *'  I'm  all  alone  I 
I  'm  all  alone  !  " 

These  were  the  soft  and  beautiful  looks  of  the  Ridge.  It  had 
Rnuther,  a  stern  awful  one,  when  blackening  under  the  shadow  of  the 
ming  thunder-cloud.  When  the  sable  mass  rears  itself  up,  writhing 
like  the  Laocoon,  its  suUen  peaks  and  rugged  outlines  gloomy  with  the 
trrath  of  the  still  chained  lightninnr.  'I'hen  Cnit's  Ridge  looks  dark 
and  threatening  enough.  No  wonder,  far  it  knows  well  that  it  affords 
ftODiewhat  of  a  mark  for  the  red  arrow  of  the  destroyer,  and  it  has  felt 
ibnt  same  burning,  scathing  arrow,  too.  Ay!  in  that  tremendous 
Horm  three  summers  since>  when  the  fatal  vapour  flashed  instant 
death  upon  two  human  beings,  one  moment  in  the  pride  and  flush  of 
^otith  and  strength,  the  next,  nothing  but  dust  and  asbe» — dust  and 
asbes  !  Three  times  did  the  fierce  lightning  isig-zag  down  into  the 
baiM>m  of  the  ridge ;  and  the  buckwheat,  and  the  meadow  grass,  and 
the  gtdden  wheat,  all  testified,  in  three  great  swart-buined  spaces,  the 
power  of  the  crimson  terror.  And  now»  when  the  black  plume  uf  the 
tbunder-storm  rises,  the  heart  of  the  Ridge  sinks  in  its  breast  and  its 
brow  turns  black  with  fear.  Oh  I  how  the  dread  thunder  booms  over 
if,  and  when  the  rain  falls,  what  a  curtain  of  mist,  streaked  with  the 
tlanting  lines  of  rain,  is  drawn  across  it.  First,  the  great  umber 
ttrtraks  beyond  its  brow,  then  the  cloud  mingles  with  its  summit,  then 
Hke  the  march  of  a  Roman  I/egion,  silent  and  compact,  the  rain 
advances  down  its  slope,  and  then,  banging  the  afore&aid  streaked  and 
misty  curtain  athwart  it,  over  the  intervening  fields  it  comes  towards 
the  village.  This,  however,  is  in  the  gentle  summer  shower,  for  when 
the  gjeat  mad  thunder-gust  bursts  over  it,  all  is  one  scene  of  whirling, 
roaringj  blinding,  terrific,  chaos.  The  rain  elides  not  over  its  brow 
frmn  the  woods  beyond,  and  gauzing  its  sideK  with  mist,  hastens  to 
the  rillage.     No,  the  big  black  torrent  breaks  nil  at  once,  c'vct^wV^^i 
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over  it,  witb  the  lightning  flashing  through,  and   the  thunder 
and  splitting  in  awful  cadence  amougst  it. 

The  Ridge  was  also  an  object  <if  great  interest  to  me  in  the 
of  the  seasouii.  In  the  sunn}^  days  that  come  fitfully  in  the  i 
April,  I  have  listened  to  the  carol  of  the  blue-bird  sounding  firan  ito 
sylvan  recesses  with  a  thrill  of  the  purest  delight,  for  I  knew  thatik 
little  whistling  stranger  said  as  plainly  in  his  «;ODg,  as  if  he  tylUW 
the  information  in  words,  "Spring  is  coming.  Spring  is  coming!"  b 
the  capricious  month  of  March  too>  how  Bill  DyKe«  did  mike  i^ 
''  maple  sugar  "  there.    In  one  particular  spot  of  the  Hidge a  art^ 

■  hollow — sweet  green  and  sylvan  in  sumnaer — there  was  a 
[open  maple  grove,  where  the  great  trees  reared  their  d«€ 
I  Doric  columns,  aa  if  Titan-like  to  scale  the  clouds,  and  after 

■  in  the  air  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  spreading  out  what  in  JuIt  ia 
delicious  canopy  of  leafy  beauty.     Well,  here  Bill   used  to  «iii 
"  bough-house,"  mid  his  transverse  sticks,  tap  Lis  trees^  and  brnw 

I  aooty  kettles.     Long  after  the  '*  maple  sugaring  "  waa  past,  loi  i 

■  blue»bird  had  become  a  familiar  guest,  (say  the  latter  end  of  A 
then  did  I  use  to  seek  the  Ridge  to  meet  the  eomiug  Spring  io 
own  deep  wild  haunts.     I  would  cross  the   separattog   fields  iiy 

r  serpentine  [latbway,  and  strike  the  woods,  nearly  in  a  line  witli 

^  upland  maple-hollow.     And  such  swarms  of  violets,  blue,  white, 

yellow,  and  showers  of  wind-flowers,  little  trembling,  timid,  bIi 

creature,s^  on  stems  delicate  as  the  wand  of  Titania,  and  woildi 

cowslips  by  the  little  crystalline  threads  of  streams  welling  taa 

hili-siae  (cowslip;^  i^olden  as  the  wings  of  Ariel  or  the  doublet  af 

honey-bee)  would  bless  my  eyes  with  their  sweet  and  innocent 

that  I  involuntarily  blessed  God  for  His  bounties  as  I  gaced 

I  them.     Tlie  birch  would  dangle  its  loose  scaly  tassela  over  my! 

I  the  beech  would  thrust  its  glofssy  white  down,  bursting  itom\hit^ 

I  of  its  sprays,  right  into  my  face  and  eyes ;  the  cherry  would  •»£ 

I  my  vision  as  ^vith  the  sight  of  some  sylvan  ghost  in  the  far  de^; 

[  and  the  maple  would  stand  before  me  blushing  as  if  caught  in  tlieAt 

of  kissing  the  tall  noble  pine  bending  over  her.     Ah  J   the  maplri^ 

low  then,  how  rich  and  splendid  was  it  lighted  up ;  ■  perfect  ^ 

parlour.     It  wam  red  with  tlie  glow  of  the  blossom-fringes,  as  1/  oK 

I  mined  by  a  hearth-fire,  so  red  that  the  hopple  bushes  with  tJieif 

tic  flowers  seemed  cut  in  coral. 

Well,  through  these  magic  depths  would  I  rove,  peering 
some  wand* like  thicket,  kneeling  now  at  the  plumb  feet  of  sooif 
sandalled  oak-tree,  and  now  gazing  into  the  dark  earth- filled 
some  old  beech,  where  tlie  white  wind-flower  looked  like  a  gem,  b^ 
I  the  blue  violet  like  a  fairy's  eye. 

The  next  day  or  two  there  would  be  a  siin  shower  sparkling  in  ih» 
air  like  dropping  diamonds;  and  a  soft  bum  on  the  earth  lik«tb 
murmured  music  of  Spring's  command  for  the  leaves  to  come  ouL  Aft4 
I  the  next  day  I  would  look  at  Coit's  Ridge,  and  would  see  the  delicate 
transparent  verdure  spotted  all  over  its  breast,  and  know  that  ia  aitv 
suns  mare  there  would  be  thrown  from  rich  fully-clothed  branciiss  braJ 
breadths  of  shadow  upon  every  dingle,  glade,  and  hollow  of  the  Ridfe. 
And  then  Summer  would  come.  Would  Coit's  Ridge  be  descmi 
then  by  me  think  you?  In  Summer  I  used  to  haunt  Coit's  Ridjsi 
more  than  ever,  for  it  \vm  then  more  beautiful  than  ever.  And  i» 
Autumn  too,  ah  1  Autumn,    I  won't  be  caught  describing  the  Ridge  ta 
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its  Aatomn  tinta.  Now  I  tell  joa,  I  will  not,  and  lo  1 11  pats  on  to 
Winter,  where  I  intend  to  dwell  for  a  season,  as  the  Rev.  LookgraTe 
nys  after  an  honr^s  preliminary  to  his  droathy  sermons. 

It  had  been  ver^  cold  for  some  time,  but  at  nigbtfaU  there  came  on 
tslow  drizaling  rain^  which,  however,  froze  as  it  fell.  In  the  morning 
it  wss  quite  clear,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  magic  loveliness  which 
Irake  upon  my  gaze  as  I  turned  it  upon  Coit's  Ridge.  I  was  expect- 
isj^  something  bright,  for  I  had  seen  the  roofs  of  the  village  covered 
with  plates  of  crystal,  and  the  maple  trees  of  the  side-walk  jewelled 
is  the  prettiest  manner  possible,  but  I  had  no  conception  of  the  blaze 
of  silver  which  I  should  see  when  I  turned  to  look  at  the  Ridge. 
There  it  stood,  however,  flashing,  glittering,  gleaming,  sparkling, 
ouTering  in  the  pure  sun-light,  and  under  the  blue  heaven,  like  fairy- 
■ad.  I  can  hardly  describe  it :  my  eye-sight  was  almost  blinded  with 
tbe  brilliancy.  Millions  upon  millions  of  atoms  scattered  from  the 
isinbow  were  dancing  upon  it ;  all  the  hues  known  to  gem,  and  bud, 
nd  flower  were  there.  Every  thread  of  the  sun's  light  appeared 
to  be  separated  and  reflected  in  the  colour  peculiar  to  each.  It 
wss  the  gorgeous  pomp  which  winter  occasionGuly  exhibits,  as  if  to 
ibow  that  ail  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  nature  are  not  confined 
adusively  to  Summer. 

As  I  beheld  this  wondrous  sight  I  was  seized  with  the  irresistible 
desire  to  explore  the  depths  of  the  Ridge,  to  walk  through  its  blazing 
lisles,  and  to  see  above  me  its  silver  trees  waving  and  m.iking  fret- 
work of  the  azure  above.     So  I  started,  and  crushing  the  brittle  grass, 
wrered  also  with  its  crusted   pearl,  like   the  ice-plant,  as  I  passed 
through    the   fields,  soon  found  myself  ascending  the  Ridge.      As  I 
tntered   the   recess,  the   brightness  was  intense.      My  gaze  recoiled 
mfolnntarily.      There  was  the  old,  hulf-dead  hemlock,  with  a  dra- 
pery flung  over  his  gaunt  branches,  that  a  bride  might  envy.     There 
wss  the  shaggy  sour  spruce,  sparkling  as  if  it  were  the  bridegroom 
dei^tined  for  its  hemlock  bride.     The  emerald  of  both  gleamed  through 
tbdr  transparent  garb  with  a  two-fold  effect  of  beauty.     The  maple 
teemed  as  if  a  foliage  of  scalloped  silver  had  burst  forth  at  the  touch 
of  some  wizard's  wand ;  the  beech  seemed  some  gigantic  chandelier 
of  varied  colours ;  the  birch  had  clothed  itself  in  leaves  that  appeared 
ts  if  taken  from  the  whitest  flakes  of  its  own  smooth  white  bark, 
whilst  the  elm  was  one  rich  splendid  plume,  hanging  gracefully  over 
tlie  couch  of  its  frozen  naiad,  the  brook.     The  underbrush,  viz.,  the 
rhododendron,  kalmia,  oak-plant,  beech-sprout,  hopple-bush,  &c.,  were 
^■0  limned  by  an  icy  veil  of  crystalline  purity  and  clearness  that  made 
them  shapes  of  "  fancy,"  whilst  one  immense  log,  lying  proue  on  its 
stomach,  was  covered  with  a  pall  of  jewellery  and  spangles  that  was 
"beautiful   exceedingly."     I  wandered  about  amidst  this  rich  and 
splendid  show  for  an  hour.      I  then  became  conscious  of  a  farther 
softening  in  the  atmosphere,  and  also  that  the  fine  lustrous  blue  of  the 
sky  was  fading  into  a  dull  grey.     These  were  the  signs  of  an  approach- 
ing snow-storm,  and  rather  liking  the  soft  air  and  the  appearance  of 
the  fluttering  flakes  gauzing  the  view  in  a  storm  of  this  kind,  I  post- 
poned my  return  home  until  another  hour.     Soon  the  gust  came  on. 
The  wind  howled  and  rocked  the  trees  like  a  vessel  in  a  tempest ; 
the  ice  pageant  fell  around  like  showers  of  leaves  in  November,  and 
before  long  the  snow-flakes  were  streamiug  in  a  dense  curtain  through 
the  atmosphere.     As  the  wind  first  reached  my  eat  \n  a  \o>n  T\xm\A^, 
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like  a  waterfall  in  the  stillness  of  the  summer  noon»  now  iwel 
«n  advancing  billow,   then  bursting  overhead  like    the  dischi 
Etna,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  mount  like  an  eagle  in  the  air,  and 
uwfij,  with  my  eye  on  the  sunbeam,  and    my  pinion   on   the 
of  air  around  me,  soar  into  the  empyrean. 

There  was  a  sublimity  in  the  deep-toned  roaring  storm  that 
maddened  me.  Up  the  snow  would  whirl  in  silver  smoke  over! 
of  the  loftiest  pine  trees,  and  around  would  it  spin  in  a  biV 
waits  until  all  the  stems  in  the  forest  would  appear  like  white-^ 
ghosts  dancing  in  glimmer  and  mist,  in  a  weird  Macbeth^wiii 
dance.  I  seemed  the  centre  of  a  wonderous  wizard  existeni 
Coil's  Ridge,  a  wizzard  world.  At  last  I  became  so  frightened 
phantoms  of  my  excited  fancy  that  I  fairly  turned  and  prcci 
myself  down  the  Ridge,  fast  as  my  limlw  could  carry  me.  I 
thought  that  a  gigantic  pine  around  which  a  snow-cloud  wm»  j 
moment  twirling,  which  forced  its  enormous  head  to  bend  almoi 
groaning  roots,  was  pinching  me  to  keep  me  a  perpetual  p4 
in  its  wild  branches,  for  my  audacity  in  trespassing  upon  tlie  r( 
of  his  domain  in  the  fury  of  the  Winter  storm.  So  I  even  I 
Mister  Pine  a  clean  pair  of  heeJs,  and  Hew  down  the  slope  ij 
deepening  fields  with  a  velocity  that  could  scarce  be  equalled 
'*  American  Di-er,"  I  fancy,  even  with  the  prospect  of  a  pur* 
to  plethora  with  glittering  gold  as  the  reward  of  his  best  exerti 

Sonn  a  half-dozen  of  white  quiet  fields  (as  far  as  sound  we| 
tumbling  like  White  Lake  in  a  gust  as  far  as  motion  was  conO 
were  between  me  and  the  bowing,  quivering,  shrieking,  bowliofl 
ing,  rushing,  screaming,  rolling,  dashing,  crashing  Ridge,  and! 
was  in  the  four  walls  of  my  snug  rosy  office  warming  my  chilleil 
before  the  wide  open  moutli  of  my  stove,  heated  to  a  red  cherr* 
by  a  choking  fjuantity  of  dry  maple.  I  never  visited  Colt's  Bi 
the  agonies  of  the  Winter  storm  again. 

But  in  Summer,  beautiful,  leafy,  sweet,  bright,  imperial,  safe, 
lovely,  glorious  Summer,  it  was  another  matter  entirely.  1  \ 
habitui  of  the  Ridge.  Not  a  day  passed  '*  wet  or  shine,**  buti 
there.  If  I  saw  a  soft  shower  coming  from  the  swathed  wa 
would  I  start,  and  umbrella  in  hand,  like  a  kniglit  armed  witll 
and  shield  on  breast,  forth  would  I  sally  towards  the  Ridge.  9 
its  leafy  coverts  wonld  I  hear  the  rich  melody  of  the  hummtn| 
and  breiithe  the  moist  fragrance  beaten  out  of  lierb,  leaf,  and  flow 
the  sparkling  drops.  Coit's  Ridge  would  be  then  one  box  of  \ 
perfumes.  Ah,  what  a  soft  buzzing  would  tlie  hemlock  keei 
ing  plainly  as  branches  could  say, 

*'  Patter  away,  patter  away, 

I  can  drink  with  this  pluray  crovrn. 
All  ihe  wftter  yon  goblet  uf  gray, 

Wreathed  by  the  cloud,  can  ever  pour  dowti  ; 
So  palter  awavt  patter  away, 

Ye  silver  sparklers  on  leaf  and  spray. 
Patter  away,  patter  away, 

For  toon  will  return  the  absorbing  ray, 

And  all  the  music  you  waken  now. 
Will  cease  to  fall  on  my  raptured  ear, 

And,  mationless,  motionlesa,  up  my  brow- 
Will  once  mare  soar  in  the  azure  clear, 

Feeling  within  me,  ever}'  vein 

Shrinking,  and  faindug,  and  dying  again  !  ** 
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a  song  llmt  Delavun  of  trees  the  tiimaracki  uliich  U»vescold 
much  tlmt  it  has  its  feel  in  it  all  the  time,  anrt  tlie  bt-efh, 
and  maple,  hircli,  'oak,  pine,  and  sumach,  in  fact,  ihu  wlinle 
of  Coit's  Ridge  kept  up  in  the  "  gliidi«<)nie  jijleesome  rain !  " 
But  although  this  ^^ipsying  in  the  ruin  aVnitit  the  purlieus  of  the 
pAge  was  pleasant,  iitill  pleasaiiter  was  tiie  "  fair  wenther/'  gipsyinj; 
I  |£e  dry  yellow  days  of  fllidsiiinmer.  The  tirst  I  enjoyed,  the  last  I 
Ktiriated  in.  The  soft  fr«*lileii  nfternoon  when  the  shadows  com- 
leacrd  creeping  from  the  West,  like  mice  from  the  barn  to  play  on 
e  gras*  and  amongst  the  leaves,  was  the  lime  I  m*ist  affected  to 
tpe  away**  to  the  Ridge.  Like  a  picture  of  Reubens,  the  laud- 
from  the  slope  of  the  hill  Avould  ^^low  to  my  t^vt?  a**  I  turned  to 
iU  beauties.  The  Ridge  was  perfectly  crossed  tind  re-crossedl 
a  chequer- board  with  cattle*patha  that  wound  along  and  inter- 
igled  and  knotted  themselves  together,  and  shot  out  straight  again 
•cores  of  brown  snakes  in  tlie  grass.  Thev  were  always  sure 
laad  to  some  pleasant  spot — ^Eorne  hidlaw  dingle — some  black 
ted  gorge — some  grassy  glen — some  slreandet-stde,  beneath  some 
ing  tree,  within  some  »hady  thicket,  or  underneath  some  shel- 
118^  liank.  An  excavated  sand-pitt  its  darK  yt'lJt'W  hue  almost  Io8t 
the  multitude  uf  hushes  and  hrij^ht  flowers,  would  now  swallow  one 
f  the  pathji-^a  deep  ravine  where  a  fla:*Ii  every  now  and  then  would 
^y  tell  that  a  rivulet  was  there  dashing,  would  prove  the  terminus 
f  another, — a  rocky  precipice  along  the  edge  nf  which  roots  of  ireen 
iuigled  in  minute  threadii,  and  down  which  black  streaks  would  tell 
be  trickle  of  springs^  would  block  up  a  third,  and  a  beautiful  fonn- 

^with  wide  pebbly  miirgirts,  and  stamped  deep  with  hoof-tracks 
huge  hieroglyphics  would  put  an  end  to  a  fourth,  and  so  on. 
bere  was  only  one  road  cm  the  Ridge.  This  was  one  continuing 
rwm  the  fields  straight  up  to  **  Maple  Hollow."  The  surface  wa-nper- 
ectly  smooth,  and  covered  with  short  thick  grass  without  a  single  sear  or 
lark  upon  it.  It  was  about  the  width  of  an  emigrant  wagon,  but  no 
rheel,  not  even  a  wood-cart's,  had  rolled  over  it,  to  a  certainty,  fi>r 
eara.  There  it  was^  a  deliciouni  vista  of  the  woods,  alluring  the  foot 
read  with  its  beauty,  and  yet  repelling  it  with  its  uutuuclied  virgin 
rcshness.  However,  I  used  in  tip  along  on  the  points  of  my  toes  like 
I  French  dancer  up  the  opening,  and  find  myself  after  a  while  in  the 
ylvan  Maple  Hollow.  And  a  spot  of  enchantment  it  was.  Under- 
lesith  the  branches,  brought  out  by  the  clearness  of  the  air,  would  be 
i  collection  of  wo<id-flies,  and  it  was  curious  and  amusing  to  watch 
heir  gambols.  Now  one  would  remain  perfectly  motionless  in  the 
Ltmosphere,  like  a  hawk  over  a  chicken,  and  then  dart  away  so  (juick 
;hat  he  would  seem  lengthened  to  a  dark  streak,  then  another  would 
itrire  to  mount  over  the  head  of  a  tliird,  which  did  not  appear  to  relish 
ihe  business,  but  would  in  its  turn  mount  over  the  head  of  its  aspiring 
intagonist,  until  they  appeared  ascending  on  the  rounds  of  an  aerial 
ladder;  and  then,  lu*  if  at  84»nje  signal,  oH*  all  would  vanish  like  light- 
nings Entirely  different  from  the  play  of  the  gnals  which  formed 
Simstantly  a  revolving  wheel,  turning  so  constantly  iii  the  air  that  the 
Ipot  beemed  a  tiny  tread  mill,  or  more  properly,  it  seemed  as  if  some 
wiy  balloon  of  the  fairies  was  about  to  rise  over  the  trees,  after  dang- 
ling for  a  while  underneath.  There  was  pleasure  ako  in  gazing  Ht 
the  vagaries  of  the  sunshine.  Now  it  would  Hash  like  golden  stars  »« 
the  broad   maple-leaves  tossed  it   from  one  green  la\>  lo  ai\oV.Wv  *,  tvv%^ 
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it  would  nestle  in  the  thicket  as  if  for  sleep.  Then  it  would  sboot' 
again  in  one  long  streak  as  if  frightened  by  tbe  cool  Hhadow  it  Umti 
there, — then  it  would  make  lace  on  the  moss, — then  twist  net^vo^k  in 
the  braochesj  and  then  spin  a  vest  in  the  middle  of  the  Hollow^  briU 
liunt  as  the  waistcoat  of  the  yellow-bird.  The  afternoon  would  ^rwri 
all  too  short,  and  the  downy  hours  would  steal  away  all  too  avviftlyj 
until  the  deep  shadow  falling  over  the  Hollow  would  tell  that  thi*  \qi 
bad  gone  to  bed,  nnd  that  it  was  high  time  for  all  honest  fulk 
**  gang  homeward." 

Ac  the  western  extremity  of  the  Ridgej  in  a  small  depression  b  il 
slope  like  a  large  cup,  there  lingers  even  now  the  ruins  of  a  log  cabin, 
A  thicket  of  birch- trees  and  young  oaks  have  sprung  up  around  it,  and 
within  the  tottering  wallSj  there  is  quite  a  large  sized  elm.    A  frngment 
here  and  there  of  its  roof,  consisting  of  several  black  fractured  »labft,  it 
seen  half  plunged  in  a  rich  mass  of  the  feathery  brake  that  (6rst  cousia 
to  the  fern)  Siprings  luxuriantly  in  the  wild  lots  and  fields  around  Mom- 
ticello.  Some  ten  years  since,  this  was  erected  by  the  villagers  as  a  kind 
of  hospital  for  a  small-pox  patient.     The  subject  of  the  fearful  diAeiMi 
was  a  young  friendless  man  who  had,  during  the  Spring,  stravedss  (at 
as  New  York,  and  had  caught  the  distemper^  amidst  its  purlieuf.    Ji 
did  not  break  out  unlil  a  day  or  two  after  he  returned  home  to  the 
village.     He  was  taken  violently  ill,  the  horrid  malady  clutching  him 
by  the  back-boue  the  first  thing,  and  then  assaulting  his  head  witK 
fierce  throbbing  blows  as  if  the  solid  dome  which  nature  had  built  k 
the  brain  would  become  fractured.     The  inhabitantj$  did  not  know, 
firsts  the  nature  of  the  disease^  but  as  soon,  however^  as  the  loaths 
horny  scab  appeared,  embedded  like  a  speckled  poisonous  spider  in 
red  swollen  skin,  a  panic  seized  the  village.     A  committee  was 
who  forthwith  proceeded  to  raise  the  hut,  which  they  did  in  an  &ft( 
noon  and  night.     The  soft  brooding  quiet  of  the  Ridge  was  ru< 
broken  by  the  **  thwack,  thwack  "  of  the  axe,  and  all  night  long 
black  scenery  was  sjdendidly*  although  brokenly,  lighted   up  by 
dark  thick  crimson  fiames  of  pinewood  torches.     By  morning  the  cabi 
was  erected,  and,  in  a  fitful  delirium,  the  unhappy  boy,  for 
scarce  more,  was  ccmveyed  by  a  couple  of  men,  whose  brains 
become  entirely  addled  by  fear,  and  who,  by  the  way,  were  •* 
Jim  and  Dutch  Jake,"  to  his  asylum.     There,  through  the  long,  loojGi 
dreary  hour!*,  did  he  struggle  with  death,  upon  a  rude  couch  whicli  hidl 
been  erected  for  htm,  his  only  attendants  being  his  rough  but  kiadlf 
bearers,  changed  now  to  sympathising  nurses*     The  keen  fiery  tooth  wl 
the  malady  would  eat  away  at  his  heart,  and  his  reason  would  toss  on 
the  surges  of  delirium,  like  a  red  star  amidst  the  black  clouds  of  a  sturin. 
*'  Hurrah  !"  he  would  feebly  say,  **  I  hear  the  rattlesnake  sing,  audi 
the  copperhead  hiss — yes,  and  the  wolf  howl,  too — h-o-w-1 — hear  him  J 
down  there  in  the  swamp.     A  mighty  line  time  you  '11  have  of  it  there,  | 
won't  you.     I  say  take  that  tooth  of  yours  out  of  my  flesh.     Hal  yofll 
want  to   fight,  do  you  f     I'll  strangle  von,  yea,  before  you  can  ^fl 
«  don't  r     I'll  have  you.     Oh,  you  bristle  do  you, — you  a'n't  satisfied 
yet — hush  I"  rolling  his  mad  eye  around  the  room,  and  clutching  io 
the  air.     *' I  '11  catch  him  yet !  he 's  a  spider — ha,"  shrieking,  **he*« 
crawling  over  my  skin,  cold,  cold,  slimy  !  don't  I  now  don't  1  im)N*t,  I 
tell  you  I  Hoot,  hoot,  how  that  owl  cries!  Fire!   fire  !   fire  !  the  roooi'i 
cm  fire!  1  'm  on  fire !     I  'm  in  hell,  and  the  devils  are  laughing  at  me! 
ii'ant  to  get  up  I  1  want  to  get  up  ! " 
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Bat  youth  and  a  strong  conititution  triumphed  at  la»t,  and  the  boy 
recovered.  He  was  ehastly  pale  when  I  next  saw  him,  after  the  night 
I  passed  at  his  bedside  listening  to  his  ravings,  and  weak  as  water,  but 
evidently  regaining  his  health.  The  hut  was  suffered  to  remain,  and 
St  last  yielded  to  the  weather,  and  crumbled.  Soon  the  forest  will 
roll  its  wave  of  verdure  over  it,  and  nought  remain  to  tell  of  **  Small- 
pox Cabin." 

There  was  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  held  on  the  Ridge,  too, 
in  Maple  Hollow.  Beetling  over  the  Hollow  like  a  pulpit  rose  an 
immense  rock,  and  here  it  was  decided  by  the  committee,  that  the 
orator  should  stand,  using  it  as  if  it  were  a  rostrum,  whilst  the  audience 
ihould  assemble  in  the  Hollow.  On  a  natural  platform  each  side,  it 
was  also  decided  that  the  cannon  should  be  planted,  and  the  bonfire 
built,  be  fired  and  lighted  after  the  oration  was  concluded  ;  and  when 
the  drinking  of  toasts  commenced  under  the  "  bower,"  erected  in  a 
grassy  spot  upon  the  summit,  Abe  Kettle  was  chosen  generalissimo 
over  the  artillery  whilst  Dutch  Jake  was  to  attend  to  the  kindling 
of  the  bonfire.  After  incredible  exertions  the  little  brass  cannon  (left 
bj  Sullivan's  army  when  they  traversed  this  wilderness  on  their  return 
from  their  incursion  into  the  Iroquois  territory)  was  huisted  by  means 
of  a  tackle,  amid  the  hurrahs  of  the  village-boys  to  the  platform,  and 
there  secured. 

After  the  "ode"  had  been  sung  by  Job  Paddock's  choir  (which 
nicoeeded  a  great  deal  better  than  at  the  preceding  anniversary)  and 
the  "  Declaration "  read,  "  little  Blackberry,"  for  he  was  the  orator, 
irose  within  the  rocky  rostrum,  with  a  formidable  roll  of  paper  in  his 
hand.     Commencing  with  a  flourish,  he  continued  in  a  hysteric  of  elo- 

Jaence  for  some  fifteen  minutes,  when,  quoting  the  language  of  old 
ohn  Adams,  he  alluded  to  the  "  firing  of  bonhres,"  tu  celebrate  the 
day.  Dutch  Jake,  with  his  usual  stupidity,  supposing  that  this  was 
the  signal  to  light  his  "  bonfire,"  instantly  kindled  it,  and  Abe  Kettle, 
either  supposing  that  his  time  also  had  come  to  fire  (or  prompted  by 
his  old  spite  against  Kellogg  for  the  part  he  had  taken  against  him  in 
his  suit  with  Coger,  at  "  Pettifogger's  Delight,"  most  probably  the 
latter,  for  Abe  was  "  Keen  ")  applied  his  match.  Bang  !  a  lone  bang, 
roared  the  cannon,  and  up  soared  the  flaming  bonfire.  Petrified  by  the 
interruption,  Kellogg  remained  with  his  arm  in  air,  and  mouth  open, 
whilst  the  audience  of  Maple  Hollow  stood  aghast. 

"  Fellow  citizens ! "  at  length  recommenced  Kellogg,  and  bangl  a 
long  BANG,  went  the  cannon — crackle  !  crackle !  went  the  bonfire,  and 
hurrah,  hurrah,  now  burst  out  the  boys,  always  as  ready  for  mischief 
as  crows  are  for  carrion.  In  vain  did  the  marshal  of  the  day  run 
to  Abe,  and,  bawling  in  his  ear,  command  him  to  stop.  With  loud 
hurrahs  Abe  flourished  his  wipestick,  and  his  ramrod,  shouting  to  his 
assistant,  as  they  both  plied  their  work,  "  Ready  with  the  cattriage !  in 
with  her  ! "  thump !  thump  I  would  sound  the  ramrod ;  "  Hurrah,  Pete  ! 
let*s  see  if  we  can't  make  the  piece  speak  as  fast  as  old  Boney  did  his'n 
at  Marengo  I  fibb  I"  Bang !  a  lang  bang  !  again  making  all  things 
shiver  again.  To  make  the  matter  worse  Abe  (actuated  by  an  infernal 
spirit,  I  believe)  loaded  the  piece  each  time  with  ball,  and  the  crashing 
among^st  Bill  Dykes'  tall  beautiful  maples,  was  really  fearful.  Now  a 
branch  would  fly,  then  down  would  tumble  the  top  of  a  tree,  the  bark 
and  leaves  scattering  in  every  direction,  until  the  audience,  covered 
with  the  dibru  of  Abe's  battery,  fairly  took  to  their  VieeV&}  «a^  \ft^ 
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the  Hollow  perfectly  empty.  Kellogg  seeing  his  audience  thus  mtli 
in^  off,  thrust  his  maiuiscript  in  his  pocket,  und  sneaked  otf  to  ha 
ofiice  ;  whilst  Dutch  Juke  brought  at  last  by  the  mnrshul  to  m 
hh  mistake,  extinguibbed  his  bonfire*  Still/ Abe  plied  his  caniiaa 
until  Bill  Dykes,  seeing  hia  maples  thus  victimized,  stalked,  bunjid 
witli  rage,  to  the  i^pot,  and  8e]zing>  with  his  immense  bund,  Ahut  q 
the  nape  of  his  infernal  neck,  fairly  lifted  him  over  the  rostrum,  la 
held  liim  dimpling  over  the  abyss,  until  Abe  yelled  like  a  cattfmoud 
with  terror.  Placing  him  again  in  safety,  he  turned  him  to  the  righl 
about,  and,  hy  a  succession  of  hearty  kickii>  drove  him  doMU  tJ| 
'  Hidge,  and  left  him  in  the  wheat-field,  just  at  the  back  of  Chiypolel 
Abe  ffued  Bill  for  an  assault  and  battery  the  next  day,  and  the  cad 
was  tried  before  the  Special  Sessions.  He,  however,  came  off  secaol 
best,  for  the  jury,  nnder  the  circumstances,  brought  in  a  verdict  f 
"justifiable  assatdt"  and  fined  Abe  the  amount  of  the  costs*  aal 
in  default  uf  payment,  committed  him  to  jail,  where  he  staid  m 
summen  J 

Ah  for  the  cannon  it  was  tutnbled  from  its  platform  and  £eU.  matfl 
fir&t  in  the  Mth  bo^uni  of  Alaple  Hollow.  After  tlie  burning  thr  hm 
low  woi^  turned  into  a  beautiful  DGLcadow-cbalice  olwayi  waring  wii 
the  brightest  and  sweetest  grahs.  And  in  process  of  time  the  piei 
sank  deeper  jind  deeper,  until  nothing  at  last  remained  but  its  kaJ 
looking  in  the  grass,  like  an  eye-btill  in  ambush.  Many  were  ll 
scythes  that  knob  broke  in  harvest  time.  I 

One  season  a  Paddy,  mowing  with  all  the  energy  of  raw  whixkfl 
and  emulation,  struck  his  instrument  against  the  knob  with  vm 
violence  as  to  cause  a  cloud  of  sparks  to  ri«e  like  a  awarm  of  M 
iuaects,  I 

"Arrah!"  said  Pat,  peering  into  the  mound,  "and  h'i  pm 
powthf  r  the  old  daacou  has  in  his  grass,  and  be  damned  to  him  1  hid 
but  it  fizzes  out  fire  any  way  1 "  I 

The  next  seai^on  a  brother  Pat  came  to  the  same  mound,  ifll 
striking  his  scythe  against  the  knob  so  as  to  shiver  it,  yelled  out:—  I 

**  Who  iver  heard  of  grass  turnen  into  rtvcks  afore !  It  must  be  im 
old  daacou's  heart  here  berried  ;  1  *11  worrek  no  more  to-day,  and  m 
Patrick,  me  boy,  bund  in  the  whiskey."  i 

How  long  the  indolence  of  the  deacon  would  have  been  the  tattM 
of  breakirrg  the  scythes,  and  shivering  the  muscles  of  bis  workirten.! 
know  not,  had  it  not  been  brought  to  a  close  by  a  long-legged  Vonkd 
who  mowed  for  the  deacon  the  next  season.  I 

Seeing  this  mound  of  deep  grass  before  him,  be  swept  out  his  scytkl 
in  the  most  swinging  style,  and  struck  the  knob  at  the  very  commeDcM 
ment  of  a  long  and  raking  sweep. 

"  What  on  airth  is  that?"  shouted  he,  "some  tarnal  petrified  tutiu 
I  guess!  good  Lord!  sure  enough  a  toad,  petrified  into  bra»«l  ™ 
ever  heerd  tell  of  sich  a  thing  afore !  so  here  goes !  **  tugging  »l  i* 
might  and  main.  **  Thiij  braRS  toad  must  have  infarnrtl  long  legs^t^c 
way  it  sticks  in  the  airth.  Here,  bring  me  a  spade,  one  of  you  Greek*, 
there  !  **  for  both  the  Irishmen  were  now  looking  on  with  their  eje* 
bulging  out  like  bullets.  **  Bring  me  a  spade,  and  I  *11  soon  hev  bius 
out  a  here,  legs  and  all ! "  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  b< 
unearthed  the  cannon,  and  with  many  au  exclamation  of  disappuiat- 
ment  from  himself  that  it  was  not  a  bra&s  toad  for  his  brother's  sped* 
to  hum,"  and  oE  ufcliiii\s\vwk<iiivt  from  the  simple  '*  Greeks,   ' 
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^11  IciJglb  alonor  the  sborn  green  sward.     Tlie  deacon  had  it  takeii 
I  cLzad  cast  into  the  cellar  of  Coit'it  house,  the  very  same  day* 
^ry    anniversary  it   made  its  appearance,  and  its  black  throat 

Lk|^«l  its  deep  music,  until  the  toucb-hole  got  to  be  nearly  aa  large 
^^^EX  uzz\e,  and  then  its  stern  mudc  changed  to  a  short  asthmatic 
^^  The  Jast  duty  it  did  was,  on  the  green  knoll  by  the  school- 
man der  the  charge  of  "Loafing  Jim"  three  springs  after, 
ixing."  It  then  burst,  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 
»^T~  Abe  had  been  thus  bummarily  dismissed  by  honest  Bill,  a 
I  |>o^rty  of  us  lingered  upon  the  ridge  to  seethe  sun  set,  and  the 
fft  t  of  the  gone  summer  day  set  in.  The  West  soon  glowed  like 
*  ~«n  shield  of  one  of  Ossian's  heroes,  or  like  the  flame  upon  the 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  then  the  soft  silver  glonming 
ime  After  enjoying  the  coolness,  fragrance,  and  loveliness 
.idge  for  an  hour  or  more,  lighted  by  the  gorgeous  "  blazing  of 

we  descended,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way  homeward. 

i«  next  month  waa  as  dry  as  dry  could  be.     No  rain,  not  even 

The  sky  presented   its  blue   arch,  and  the  ssun  sunk  witb 

ular  gradations  of  gold,  orange,  and  purple,  as  in  Italy.     The 

tthered,  and  the  woods  "  wilted."  Coit's  Ridge  was  like  tinder. 

'cre  afraid  of  spontaneous  combustion,  there  it  was  in  such  a 

►^vder  state*     So   things  continued,    until   about    midnight   the 

village  was  aroused  by  a  fierce  glare  streaming  through  their  win- 

^mnd  hurrying  into  the  street  saw  Gait's  Ridge  one  glowing  mass 

Some  one  had  accidentally  fired  it  (Loafer  Jim  it  was  gene- 

ipposed),  and  now,  like  Hercules^  it  was  swathed  in  a  red-hot 

of  fire  from  head  to  fout. 

A,  horrible,  and  yet  splendid  and  fascinating  was  the  sight. 

iwi    immense  llaming  paniher  seemed  leaping  from  tree  top  to 

and  now  the  shape  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  eagle  soar- 

b  outspread  pinions  to  the  sable  heavens.     Serpents  in  myrinda 

all  over,  gulfs  opened,  ndges  rose,  billows  rolled,  cataracts 

cities  glittered,  plains  smoothed  themselves,  then    tumbled 

rges  ;  spires  bristled,   then  fell ;  in  short,  all  the  awful  para- 

lia  of  "  a  forest   on   fire "   were   here  displayed.     The   stern 

de&s  roar  of  the  infuriati'd  element  came  to  every  ear  in  the 

and  to  min&  as  I  looked   enraptured  on  the  scene,  it   took  a 

I,  and  stately,  and   melodious  tone,  Coit  s  Kidge  sounding  its 

of  fire*     This  was  the  song  of  the  flame. 

lo,  ho  !   I  have  put  on  tny  red  hdmet, 
[And  taken  my  ke«n  spear  in  rny  hand. 

my  trumpet  sound  I  for  I  come  in  my  streDgth  and  power, 
'bo  »hidl  withstand  mt;  ? 

lot  the  proud  pine  with  its  Bumtnit  soaring  in  the  clouds  f 
Tot  the  brave  oak  that  scaruf  to  bend  his  crest  in  the  tempest, 
^or  they  shall  fthrivel  in  my  hot  breath,  and  they  cihall  crumble  in  ashei 
M  my  feet, 

I  shall  trample  them  into  white  athes, 

do  the  laurel  and  the   bec«h  sprotit,  and  e'en  the  lowly  vine  of  the 
miBiwirard. 
[o,  ho  !  who  shall  withsitand  me  ? 
I  played  at  iunaet  like  a  biibe  of  the  Red  Indian  in  the  grasi. 
Ho!  ha!  ha! 
,fio  one  taw  me. 
it  the  »tars  came  out,  the  babe  had  grown  to  a  sturdy  youih, 
lo  !  ho!  ho  I 
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Still  no  one  mw  me. 

As  tlumber  wrapped  the  village,  I  had  grown  to  the  stature  of  a  man. 

And  at  midnight  to  a  giant. 

And,  ho !  ho  !  ho  !  I  then  awoke  the  village  with  my  hoarse  shout, 

And  wrapped  the  whole  hill  in  my  garment  of  flame. 

What  oared  I  then  ?  I  was  strong,  yea  I  was  mighty  ! 

What  cared  I  then  1  for  who  could  withstand  me. 

Av,  shriek  ont  in  your  agony,  fierce  panther  of  the  woods. 

Thine  hour  is  come  I 

Howl,  howl,  and  gnash  thy  teeth,  gaunt  wolf  of  the  cavern. 

Thine  hour  too  is  come  ! 

And  thou,  swift  eagle !  ho !  ho !  ho  1  I  caught  thee  asleep  in  thine  tjtky 

And  scorch*d  thy  wings  ere  thou  knewest  I  was  on  mv  way. 

Writhe  now,  and  try  to  soar — there  is  a  fetter  upon  thee, 

Ho  !  ho  I  ho  I  a  fetter  thou  canst  not  break  ! 

Until  death  films  thy  proud  eye,  and  levels  thy  crest  to  the  moss. 

And  ve,  staring  fools,  that  look  at  me  with  fear  in  your  upturned  fsoei^ 

Oh,  that  I  oouki  leap  down  amongst  ye  I  oh,  that  I  could  roll  my  bUalBg 

sui^  over  your  paltry  roofs  I 
Lfouder  shrieks  than  ever  would  rise,  and  sweeter  victims  would  7  ^sk 
The  babe  with  its  shining  hair,  and  the  mother  with  her  snowy  bosom. 
Ay !  and  the  young  maiden,  whose  blue  eye  is  lighted  with  love~ 
Ay  I  and  the  strong  youth  too  I  ho !  ho !  ho !  what  oould  he  do 
With  my  keen  spear  at  his  throat ! 
And  my  fiery  knots  burning  into  his  heart ! 
Come  and  try  it  I  come  and  tiy  it  I  come  and  try  it ! 
Ye  staring  fools  of  the  village  I 
For,  like  the  rattlesniUce,  I  can*t  leave  my  post — 
I  can  only  sing  in  my  rage,  and  launch  out  my  sharp,  hot  tongue  in  aoora 

and  defiance  at  you  ! 
In  the  meanwhile,  down  with  your  head,  you  stalwart  pine  ! 
Down  on  your  knees,  you  spreading  oak  ! 
Yet  think  not  I  will  spare  I 
No! 

I  tell  you  all,  No. 

I  will  grasp  you->I  will  trample  you — yea.  I  will  destroy  you. 
For  I  am  wroth. 

Who  wakened  me  from  my  peaceful  slumber. 
For  I  was  a  slave  to  ye,  staring  fools  of  the  village ! 
And  I  simmered  under  your  paltry  kettles,  and  ay,  (shame !  oh,  &mf 

shame  to  my  might !  )  I  e'en  sparkled  like  a  red  drop  in  your  pip* 
Who  wakened  me ! 

Which  amongst  ye,  staring  fools  of  the  village  ? 
No  matter,  the  nd  hdmet  is  on  my  head,  the  keen  spear  is  in  my  grs^i 

and  the  war-shout  is  on  my  tongue. 
Wok! 

Shriek  and  tremble — shriek  and  tremble  I     Again  I  say 
Woe! 
For  who  knows  but  I  may  roll  over  the  dry  fields  and  assault  you,  stsriif 

fools  1  even  in  the  fortalice  of  your  strength ; 
Who  knows  ? 

How  much  longer  the  song,  with  its  terrific  threats  of  ^^  j| 
would  do,  if  it  could,  would  have  proceeded,  I  know  not,  probthlr  i"^ 
night  (for  its  bark  was  evidently  worse  than  its  bite)  had  not  a  om 
arose  stealthily,  and  by  a  torrent  of  rain,  at  the  very  height  of  Ul 
boastings,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  snarlings  of  the  monster.  At  fint^ 
appeared  to  scorn  his  foe,  and  began  to  breathe  black  defiance,  hot  tk 
enemy  pressed  him  so  hard,  that  he  was  finally  obliged  to  sorfenM 
and  witn  a  great  many  convulsive  capers,  and  tumbles,  sod  stm^^ 
he  gave  up  the  ghost,  like  the  whole,  in  a  cloud  of  his  own  nu»^ 
just  before  he  had  reached  the  thicket  where  stood  the  mini  * 
''small-pox  cabin.- 
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THE  PROTESTANT  PILGRIM. 

BY     1. 1  BUT.     THE     HON.     F  R  B  D.     W  A  L  P  O  L  B,     R.  N., 
AUTHOR  OF   "  FOUR  TBAR8  IN  THB   PACIFIC." 

It  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  that,  after  a  listless  lounging 
OTer  the  German  baths,  a  patient  watching  of  the  departure  of  the 
gay  creatures  of  pleasure  to  fresh  scenes  and  sad  musings  over  the 
iUll  of  the  leaf,  the  close  of  summer,  a  traveller  found  himself  at 
9Vankfort-on-the>Maine.  The  noisy  stir  of  active  life  and  the 
tererish  hurry  of  political  intrigue  had  few  allurements  for  a  mind 
like  his.  Youth  on  the  wane,  palled  of  pleasure's  fruits  too  rashly 
called— his  spirit  turned  to  itself,  and  vain  was  its  answers  to  fill 
the  vmf*  and  vacancy  within.  Ardent  and  warm,  he  had  lived  his 
life's  pasaions ;  rushing  on  with  rapid  strides,  though  few  his  years, 
the  conviction  had  come  that  all  this  earth,  this  flower-strewn  earth, 
give,  is  at  best  but  vanity  ;  vexation  of  spirit  followed,  and  the 
ith  so  eagerly  culled  was  now  all  valueless  and  faded  in  his 
ip.  The  tenets  of  philosophy  spoke  of  repose,  of  ease,  of  jo^ ; 
It  searching  on,  they  also  failed ;  the  grave  that  they  led  to  with 
itent  was  a  gulf  they  failed  at  in  despair.  The  pulse  still  beat 
■Crong,  but  that  dread  period  must  come— come  it  may  at  any  time— 
^ome  it  must  to  all : — 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

Hence  from  the  gulf  onwards,  where  look  for  strength,  whence 
discipline  to  meet  it  serene  within  ?  the  strong  will  can  smoothe  the 
^jing  cheek,  and  refuse  an  outwiurd  show  to  deadly  fear ;  but  how 
W)  soothe  our  inner  spirit,  our  own  self-known  alone,  and  secret  self. 
^^w  so  to  live  that  world  without  end  may  not  couple  misery  in  its 
*^otes,  and  despair  in  each  unpassing  eternal  instant  ? 

Religion — faith.  Oh !  mightiest  work  of  all  Almighty  deeds — the 
X^ower  of  belief,  the  power  of  love.  As  when  in  some  vast  solitude 
^•ftie  toil-worn  traveller  drags  feebly  on,  each  step  with  slower  pace, 
^^•ch  stride  with  weaker  strength  till,  all  exhausted,  he  sinks  on  the 
Kround  dead  to  all  living  life,  yet  alive  to  the  death  around  ;  hears 
^«*om  out  the  living  silence  a  friendly  cry — so  rose  that  voice  to  him  ; 
^^  cune  not  in  reproach  or  anger — it  came  nut  with  threats  and 
^^Mnace,  but  in  soft  and  silver  accents  welcomed  home,  said,  "  Lay 
J^^wr  cares  on  me,  lean  all  your  weight,  listen  and  be  at  peace.  Be 
*PPy  *^^  enjoy — ^believe;  then  follow  and  obey."  But  as  the 
^^nse  18  dull  and  half-benumbed  after  trials  and  distress,  so  though 
2^^  words  hung  all  around,  the  spirit  dares  not  trust.  Could  this 
^^true?  Was  there  no  chastening  required?  Might  thus  the 
'•*id  of  sin  be  laid  aside  ?  was  there  no  price  to  pay — no  toil  to  be 
^*<i formed  P — so  dragged  his  spirit ;  true  to  its  fallen  nature,  pride 
'  doubt  bore  down  the  heart  which  angels'  voices  softly  whispered 


In  such  a  frame  of  mind  our  pilgrim's  tale  begins — irresolute  awd 
^^nhappy,  discontented,  beart-Bick,  the  straight  road  \ay  before  Vvvki, 

•^  c  c  ^ 
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but»  alas  !  the  energy  was  wanting  to  take  up  the  Cro»v 
gaiulal  to  hb  foot,  and  lean  as  he  advanced  on  the  staff 
sights  at  Frankfort  were   toiled  through  ;  Denneker't  "  Ai 
sohcned  by  the  (leslwcoloured  light  in  all  its  wondrous 

looked  at  and  forgot|;  his  mind  was  not  where   his   eye  ^ 

The  trophy  of  a  nation's  triumph  spoke  but  of  the  dust,  the  ili 
heroes  had  crumbled  into  vanity — vanity  rung  from  the  ahi^  i 
victory. 

Tlie  Jew  street  is  a  city  full  of  sights  in  itself;  thottgli| 
dirty,  and   obscure,  it  speaks  the  history  of  the   n 
aloof ;  despising  yet  using*  hoping  for  a  Saviour*  yet  refui 
promise  of  a  Lord.     Persecution  has  failed  to  break,  or  pi 
to  denationalize^     As  distinct  as  that  street  in  Europe^   are 
and  his  people  in  the  world.     The  street  is  narrow,  and  the 
are  smayi,  composed  of  wooden  frames  with  circular  slat^ 
find    curious   old    cornices,   with   frowning    faces   gibing^ 
change  or  time.     Grimmer  with  each  passing  year,  yet   cui 
fastastic,    they  seem  to  smile  at  having  endured  so  long  and 
much.     Oh  !  could  the  Jew  within  his  stall,   as  he  toils  and' 
for  gold  and  gain,   but  listen  to  the  tales   they  could   tell 
fiither  toiled  till,  borne  without  his  house,  he   left  the 
life,  his  gold,  his  treasure,  his  heart's  love,  and  ne'er  retumi 
gates,  which  in   times  of  bigotry  confined  the   despised 
promise  within   their   narrow   precincts,   were   battered 
never  replaced.     Even  the  Jews  must  flow  on  with   the  ti 
wall  of  partition  down^  they  too  may  yet  forget  their  gold, 
before  their  Godj  their  Father,  and  entreat  his  pardon.     Tiiei 
waa  not    sitting;   the  church  where  God-expelled  demc 
was  empty  and  silent,  and  the  verses  on  the  wall   told 
unfulfilled,  and  prophesied  blessings  to  all  nations  sadly 
From  stiff  benches  and   hard  morocco  seats,   upright  and 
fortahle,  it  was  pleasant  to  turn   to  the   old   hall  of  the  en 
Here    men    of  tleeds    imd  executed  resolves  frowned  dowiu' 
their  portraits  alone  tokl  their  tales,  history  has  volumes 
deeds,  and  all  the  fiends  of  anarchy  have  failed  to  tearasundi 
they  livefl  to  do. 

Nor  to  the  English  Protestant  can  Frankfort  fail  to  be 

When  fury  ruled,  and  zeal  piled  high  the  fagot  around  thei '  ' 

martyrs  of  her  new-lit  faith,  in  Hlootly  Mary's  reign,  hi^  -*^ 
faithfid,  warned  in  time,  fled  and  found  a  safe  and  peaceful-*  ' 
In  1554,  njany  of  the  saints  thronged  here,  and,  unfettered,  pot  "^^^^ 
their  praise  fur  safety  and  prayers  for  their  oppressors.  Ii  w^^ 
vi.siting  the  gallery,  that,  attracted  by  the  fine  picture,  by  I^^h[ 
of  John  Huss,  the  idea  first  entered  our  traveller's  head  of  fd^^ 
the  traces  of  the  Fathers  of  old  ;  this  picture,  in  which  each  *  ^B 
as  large  as  life,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  modem  art, 
gaunt  figure  of  Huss,  where  all  the  animal  is  admirably 
by  the  spiritual ;  his  one  hand  pointing  to  the  book — the 
the  J^Iost  High — the  other  pressing  on  the  heart  that  bc»t 
with  zeal  and  ardour,  as  if  to  still  its  throbs  of  rage,  and  ta 
dowti  to  Christian  bearing  ;  the  almost  classic  dress,  for  he  dl 
not  to  adorn  the  temple  God  had  made  in  his  own  Imi^ 
head,  the  haughty  neck  bowed  down,  as  if  in  respect  to  his 
but  atiff  to  PapaV  du^Tnas.    TW  tik<c«^,  viVax  Vvv^Vtl  «swd 
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bears!     Content  with   lowly  words  ta  plead  his  Saviour's 

yet   defiant   of  all  earthly   rule — the  whole  spirit  anxious, 

It  to  convince — yet  brave  and   resolute  to  assert  the  truth. 

rong  around,  each  countenance  a  history  in  itselT,^ — the  brutal 

of  some,  the  dogged  determination  not  to  be  convinced  of 

the  ill- restrained  ra^e  of  the  fierce,  the  frightened  listening 

ireak,  as  words  they  must  believe,  fell  from  those  golden  lips, 

feeble  Pope's  jntellect  just  glimmering  through  his  weakness. 

noble  work*     And  the  traveller  let\  the  place  with  plans  of 

ore  determinate  than  any  that  had  yet  led  his  wandering 

llow  to  wander— dared  he  hope  that  earth  or  stone  would 

8  heart,  was  idol  or  shrine  to  open  the  spirit  that  had  so 

kl   shut  within  him  ?     Already  on  the  borders  of  the  land  of 

to  this  great  man  he  turned  to  solve  his  doubt ;  opening  the 

i  found  that  he  did  not  forbid  any  to  keep  fast  or  festivals, 

pilgrimages.     "  I  would  have  a  man's  conscience,"  he  says, 

I  all  things  that  do  not  affect  faith  or  the  love  of  one's  neigh- 

Caium  Hon  animum  mutani,  the  poet  has  exclaimed  ;  but  who 

;  own  the  effect   outward   circumstances  have  on  tlie  inner 

Who,  that  has  ever  knelt,  will  not  own  the  force  of  associa- 

le    pealing  bell   that  calls  119  all  to  prayer,  has  more  than 

sound  ;  it  beats  on  our  very  hearts,  and  prepares  our  minds 

our  Lord.     The  spirit  must  be  true  within;   if  we  believe 

shall  all  likewise  perish  ;    bot  the  very  train    of  thought 

ih  scenes  produce  may,  by  His  blessing,  lead  to  a  rich  and 

ult  of  good.     With  the  wish  to  see  he  went,  with  the  will 

i>od  he  prayed  he  might  return. 

place  secured — for   |>i1grim  now  plods  not  along  the  road — 

ling  found  him  at  the  post-office  awaiting  the  eli-tvaggon  for 

h.     No   sandal    clothed   hi*   feet,  no   pahner's    weeds,    but 

loth  and  stout  plaid  enclosed  a  heart  lowly  and  humble  a:f 

led  on,   and    firm    faith   and    prayerful    hope    were   with 


^U-r^aggon  came  out,  a  huge  ungainly  vehicle,  like  a  carriage 
thape  had  been  destroyed  by  some  terrific  crunch,  and 
ig  into  the  coujyi^  the  cotidncieur  occupying  the  other  corner^ 
r,  midst  crack  of  whip  and  blast  of  horn,  rolled  down  the 
^or  awhile  the  road  was  along  the  haunts  of  men.  Business, 
ure,  pain,  satiety,  want,  repletion,  and  hunger,  lounged 
but  passing  beneath  the  city  gate,  the  tread  of  the  horses 
rattle  of  the  coach,  led  on  in  darkness  by  the  quiet  road. 
E«»cription  of  this  road  hass  often  fallen  to  abler  pens,  even 
Dur  pilgrim  have  seen,  but,  save,  that  above,  a  few  cold  stars 
"^  ary  watch  and  ward,  their  light  and  cheerful  twinkle  re- 
r  hotter  heavens,  they  but  wearily  did  their  work.  A  ray 
the  road  as  the  lamps  flashed  by,  but  all  else  was  dark, 
and  indistinct ;  but  even  multiplied  descriptions  of  oft-seen 
ay  please,  like  pictures  of  the  same  view,  each  painted  with 
1  as  the  artist  may  possess,  they  increase  our  acquaintance  ; 
varied  lights  the  artists  hand,  shows  out,  ilisplay  it  in  its 
aspects,  and  enhance  the  whole.  The  night  wore  on,  the 
his  eyes  consisted  of  the  driver's  legs,  equipped  in  hu^e 
with  blood'pTodtwing  spurs,   which  buu|^  ttowi  xVvt 
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roof,  and  rested  on  a  tiny  board  between  the  windowf.     A 
reins,  and  horses'  heads  and  tails,  which  flitted  on  before,  on  eii 
hand  a  perpetual  fence,   a   closer   inspection    showed    it  wai 
division  of  the  window,  and  hopeless  of  $ight-seeing,  recoiling 
himself,  sank  back,  to  tr^  and  think,  or  rest,  or  dream,  perhaps 
better,  brighter  eves. 

The  condudeur^  an  iron  fellow  cased  in  a  sheep-skin  cloak, 
wrapped  in  slumber  ;  let  the  pace,  however,  but  slacken,  or  a  joli 
more  than  usual  strength  occur,  and  he  was  roused  :  down  went 
window,  and  anathemas,  loud  and  deep,  were  hurled  past  the  tlri 
legs  at  the  dark,  quiet  night  beyond.  His  pipe  quitted  not 
hairy  mouth:  a  small  column  of  smoke  curled  about  his  face 
sleepy  wreaths,  and  then  rolled  off  to  mingle  with  its  fellow 
and  so  wearied  they  on.  A  change  of  horses  without,  a  cJi; 
from  pipe  to  ci^ar  within,  alone  told  the  progress  of  time.  Ot 
fionally  a  light  gleamed,  and  noisy  rattle  told  they  were  in  a  vill 
Each  light  showed  the  Romanesque  helmet  of  a  Prussian  sentry; 
ere  politics  could  fill  the  weary  mind  the  blast  of  the  driver's 
had  died  away,  and  on  they  went  the  country  dark  around 
sleepless  senses  the  hours  passed — thoughts  dark  and  drear 
come  and  gone — the  dawn  hung  back.  No  ray  of  hope  or  light 
pierced  our  pilgrim's  night.  At  last  the  day  came  slowly  on,  not' 
in  tropic  lands,  with  bursting  sun  and  genial  rays,  but  blue 
cold,  a  night  with  light  to  show  the  dreary  morn  of  an  autu 
day.  The  sun,  unwilling  to  forsake  the  East,  where  orient  verd 
classic  ground  was  grateful  for  his  warmth,  held  long  on  the  horii 
— not  angry  and  sullen,  nor  with  his  cheerful  smile,  drove  cl 
and  mists  away.  The  open  country  now  gave  way,  and  copse 
wood,  like  startled  deer,  herded  together  more  and  more  as 
road  entered  the  broad  forest  of  Thuringia.  The  sun,  aroi 
from  his  lethargy,  shone  forth,  and  before  his  herald  beams 
light  masses  of  detached  clouds  flew,  scared,  across  the  hea' 
to  make  dark  days  in  distant  skies.  The  country  caught  the  li^ 
and  valley  and  woodland  gleamed  out  beneath  the  genial 
Slowly  rose  the  curtained  mist,  and  mountain  and  dale  g\h\ 
beneath  the  god  af  day.  The  forest,  in  its  autumn  dress,  swellf*! 
over  varied  ground,  a  sea  of  different  colours  rolling  into  might/ 
billows.  The  red  of  young  decay  upon  the  leaves  ran  in  8treara«« 
crimson  above  their  tops,  as  if  angels  had  flown  above,  and  roomiDf 
marked  their  track  with  tears  of  blood.  The  conductenr,  witS 
feverish  eye,  looked  longingly  for  the  journey's  end  ;  the  y  ■'--'■" 
with  impatient  glance,  watched  for  the  Patmos  of  the  stem  i 
his  faith;  the  horses  trotted  on,  all  eager  for  the  stall  ;  themn^. 
blew  his  horn  ;  the  echoes  died  away,  "  La  Wastburg  !  Aisemidi! 
Aiscnach  1  my  own  dear  Aisenach  J  "  exclaimed  the  two  within, Hi 
turn  revealed  the  town  and  castle  all  so  longed  to  reach*  On  th« 
iright,  high  up  on  a  woody  height,  stood  the  place  of  Lul 
refuge,  raising  its  castellated  walla  amidst  the  folds  of  green,  wl 
fell  away  in  steep  descent  to  the  town  of  Aisenach  beneath, 
coach  rolled  on  through  long  and  noisy  streets  j  a  turn,  a  bump, 
fearful  plunge,  and  it  stood  within  the  court.  The  first  stage  of 
journey  was  done.  Here  Luther  had  been— here  Lutlier's  wi 
still  stand — bis  work  remains — his  spirit  haunts  the  spot. 
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An  exiled  daughter  am  I  of  chat  land, 

VVhere  lourel-roae,  and  mjTtle  intertwine; 

Wliere-j  mid  the  wreaihitig  foliiige  of  the  vine. 
The  ?^phyr'»  fragrant  breath  is  pure  and  bland  ; 
Where,  at  the  twiHght  hour  a  happy  bniid* 

Their  voices  soft  aiid  light  |^itar«  awake  ; 

In  fairy  barks  glide  o'er  the  purple  lake, 
While  lovers  sU  apart,  hand  claapiAl  »n  hand. 
Some  pluck  the  wilding  lilies,  and  entwine 

A  cbaplet  for  their  dark -eyed  miatreits*  brow, 

Some  chaunt  the  vesper  hymn,  and  as  they  row 
With  every  iiroke  the  melody  cumbine; 
But  W  the  ancient  poets  those  most  inctiue 
With  commune  of  the  past  in  whispers  low  % 
Sweet  Como  !  where  are  oil  thy  glories  now  ! — 

The  Tuscan  Medici,  •  with  brow  of  snow. 

There  last  I  saw,  the  loveliesl  of  her  race, 

She  wore  the  charnnid  robe  of  native  grmce^ 
Rosebuds  her  lips,  her  iMft  hair's  suuny  glow 

Hung  round  dsrk  eyes,  whenc*  flew  the  shafts  of  Love 

In  all  the  pitying  softness  of  the  dove, 
Jilid  sun  kiw'd  ciieeks,  black  eyes,  and  raven  hair, 
Thou  Tuscan  Lily  !  fairest  of  the  fair  I 
Vet,  ah  1  wh»t  it  ihe,  and  where  is  she  now  ? 
All  culdly  p*l«  the  marble  of  her  brow, 
And  closed  In  death  thcrse  bright  and  dore-like  «yes, 
Pillowed  on  nUme  that  tender  form  now  Uea. 
Vet  from  the  tomb  such  beauty  shall  arise ! 
Vanisliecl  from  earth  that  sweet,  that  seraph  face, 
Shall  to  an  angel  lend  immortal  grace. 

Juit  vbere  the  lime-traea  over-arching  meet^ 

Thetr  fragrance  pouring  on  tlie  evening  air, 
An  aged  mother^sf  last  and  calm  retr^t 

Is  by  a  daughter's  love  created  there. 
Ricli  jasmines  by  the  tall  mimosas  climb, 

And  there  the  orange  stands  In  courtly  rows, 

M''ith  golden  fruit  and  green,  it  buds  and  blows. 
Sweet  mockery  of  seaBOns  and  of  time  ! 
Dewdrops,  the  pearls  in  Flora's  diadeuft. 

Lie  hid  within  the  delicate  muak  roM; 
The  oleander  wave*  its  graceful  item. 

The  scented  night-rtowers  all  their  cups  unclose. 
The  evening  star  now  glittering  like  a  gem, 
Sheds  on  those  marble  forms  a  dewy  light. 
That,  bowered  in  myrtles,  bhine  all  coldly  bright. 
See,  where  the  willow *i  Jlexile  b<»ughs  are  hnng, 

All  weepingly  enamoured  of  the  wave. 
Forth  from  the  knotted  roots  and  rocky  cave, 

Safe  anchorage  !  yon  tiny  shallop  sprung. 
Light  it  her  prow,  of  fairy  hue  her  sides. 

And  roiiy  red  her  silken  streamer  waves. 
Down  the  transparent  stream  she  gently  glides, 

And  silently,  her  Boating  beauty  laves. 

t  Madame  de  Medici,  the  moat  beautiful  woman  in  Florence,  since  deceased. 
^ Pasta  haji  biijjt  three  beautiful  viUas,  one  expressly  tor  \i«t  tjvvi>iv«. 
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Now,  as  ihe  learet  the  steep  and  rocky  shore, 
M^t  female  hand  propels  the  baik  along. 

Poising  with  skill  the  light  and  dripping  oar  ? 
Medea'sself  I"  enchantress!  Queen  of  Song! 

Who  erst  in  car  of  triumph  dragons  hore. 

While  Europe  cried,  exulting  in  her  fame, 

(( Immortal  as  the  Muse  be  Pasta's  name  I  '* 

The  fishermen  still  linger  on  the  beach. 

Birthing  the  fragrance  of  the  lored  cigar, 

While  to  the  tinlding  of  his  old  guitar, 
A  comrade  sings,  or  frames  his  witty  speech. 
The  Bergamasc,t  mid  laughter  heard  from  far. 
How  sweetly  on  the  voice  of  echo  borne. 

Peals  from  iu  height  the  lonely  convent  bell ; 
How  faintly  sounds  the  goatherd's  rustic  horn. 

Calling  his  stragglers  from  the  chestnut  fell ! 
Some  pious  few,  in  vender  sacred  fane. 

Lit  by  the  silver  lamps  that  palely  shine. 
All  humbly  kneel  before  Madonna's  shrine, 

And  kiss  the  ground,  nor  shall  they  pray  in  vain, 
Though  homage  of  the  heart,  and  tearful  vow, 
Be  all  the  gifts  these  votaries  can  bestow. 

The  Queen  of  Night  shines  forth — she  comes  to  make 
A  second  day,  more  lovely  than  the  first : 
Beneath  her  beams  what  happy  hopes  are  nurst. 
When  first  Love  dares  his  silence  sweet  to  break. 
When  does  the  heart  so  soothingly  o'erflow 
In  its  own  commune,  and  wil^  tears  confess. 
And  murmured  sounds,  its  sense  of  happiness, 
As  when  the  moonlight  sleeps  on  all  below  ? 
What  youthful  footsteps  ever  fall  so  light 
As  those  that  dance  beneath  the  starry  queen  ? 
What  palace  pageant  in  their  eyes  so  sheen. 
As  the  green  TreiUis  and  the  fireflies  bright  ? 
Earth's  stars  which  gem  the  mantle  of  h^  night, 
And  glittering  mid  die  vine  leaves  seem  to  say, 
**  Short  as  our  life  is  your*s — joy  while  you  may.*' 
Now  peasant  girls  are  clustering  in  the  shade 
Of  the  acacia*s  sweet  and  pleasant  grove, 
With  eves  like  night's,  that  seem  to  swim  in  love ; 
And  jewelled  ear,  and  daddy  shining  braid. 
With  silver  bodkins  crowned.    And  this  the  time 
For  childhood's  gambols,  sunny  as  its  dime. 

Alas  I  my  glowing  pulses  beat  too  fest 

For  these  cold  dimes,  where  feeling  withering  dies. 
Where  in  each  bowl  of  pleasure  Caution  lies 

In  wait,  to  dash  it  from  man*s  lips  at  last. 

Let  me  escape  from  these  soul-chilling  snows  ! 

And  may  I,  ere  my  latest  sigh  be  past. 

Make  on  sweet  Como's  shore  my  mossy  grave, 

And  sink  beside  those  waters  in  repose. 

While  rose  and  cypress  gently  o'er  me  wave ! 

Theresa  C.  I.  Wsst 

*  Madame  Pasta  hersdf,  who  paddled  about  in  her  hu^  straw  hat  and 
boat, 
f  The  people  of  Bergamo  are  noted  wits  and  story-tellen— raoonitfUfv. 
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le  latter  end  of  the  fourlh  century,  four  huDtlred!  and  twenty-four 
I  temples,  large  and  small,  stood  within  the  walb  of  imperial  tiotne, 
before  the  idols  they  severally  coDtained,  sacrifices  were  daily 
,  libations  poured  unt,  and  incense  arose.  Not  satisfied  with  these 
e^cs,  the  majority  of  the  senators,  who  were  heathens,  sent  a  depu- 
I.  to  the  Emperor  to  solicit  hiij  authority  to  reinstate  in  a  temple 
B  they  met  an  altar  of  Victory  which  Gratian  had  a  few  years  pre- 
ly  removed  from  their  seoate-houi^e.  But  the  religion  of  the 
BTor  was  not  the  same  with  that  of  these  senators  ;  he  denied  their  re- 
if  and  the  Christians  of  Rome,  who  were  already  greatly  scandalized 
lily  witnessing  in  all  parts  of  that  city  the  worship  that  was  paid  to 
I  encouraged  the  Emperor  Theodosius  formally  to  propose  in  a  full 
.ing  of  the  senate,  convened  for  that  piirpose,  the  important  ques- 

"Shall  the  worship  of  Jnpiter  or  the  worship  of  Christ  be  hence- 
I  the  religion  of  the  Romans  ?  '*  By  a  very  large  majority  the 
le  decided  that  the  Capitoliue  Jupiter  should  be  degraded,  and 
seforth  receive  no  further  honour  from  the  Romans ;  and  soon  the 
'«ea  went  forth  to  shut  up  all  the  temples  of  the  heathen  deities 
►tighout  all  the  proYinces  of  the  empire,  to  destroy  the  instruments  of 
fttry,  to  abolish  the  privileges  of  the  priests^  and  to  confiscate  the 
pie  properly, 
y  ready,  in  the  time  of  Cons  tan  tine,  the  Anician,  by  far  the  first  of 

patrician  families  of  Rome»  had  adopted  the  Christian  faith,  and 
r  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  most  influential  of  the  remaining 
flies,  such  as  the  Bassi,  the  Paulini,  and  the  Gracchi,  and  the  result 
^  ihat  in  twenty-eight  years  after  these  decrees.  Paganism  was  all  but 
rly  extinct  in  the  once  pre-eminently  Pagan  city  of  Rome* 
I  waa  in  this  fallen  condition  of  heathenism  in  the  seat  of  empire 
the  story  of  Antonina  opensi,  and  from  the  destruction  of  the  cele- 
jd  temple  of  Serapis  iu  Alexandria,  the  author  has  brought  out  a 
acter  that  for  courage,  fanaticism,  singlene^ss  of  purpose,  devoted- 
and  perseverance,  well  displays  his  fertility  of  invention  and  bold- 
of  conception  ;  a  character  that,  embodying  as  it  does,  a  Pagan's 
**«  faith  in  what  he  considered  to  be  the  tutelary  deities  of  the 
re,  displays  a  firmness  and  consistency,  a  zeal  and  activity,  that 

a  Christian  reader  can  respect  and  admire. 

It  the  political  condition  of  the  Roman  empire  had  undergone  great 
j^es,  and  the  continually  increasing  pressure  of  the  Asiatic  hordes 
»  frontiers,  made  its  existence  for  ?omc  time  doubtful,  and  at  length 
ssible.  The  legions  of  Rome  no  longer  existed  but  in  name  ;  the 
IT,  the  discipline,  the  armour  that  made  the  legions  of  the  republic 
cible,  were  disregarded  in  the  legions  of  the  empire ;  complaining 
leir  weight,  they  laid  aside  the  cuirass  and  the  helmet,  the  pilum 
ibort  sword,  and  thus  exposed  their  heads  and  breasts  to  the  missile 
4ms  of  their  barbarous  but  brave  adversaries.  A  pusillanimous 
eror,  in  the  person  of  Honorius,  ruled  over  a  luxurious  and  un war- 
people  ;  and  when  he  contented  himRclf  with  the  sole  employment 
eding  daily  his  poultry,  and  delegated  his  authority  and  the  govern- 

of  the  empire  to  eunuchs  and  palace  favourites,  and  fox  tWvt  ^Ta.V.t'^ 
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murdered  the  uiily  man  who  had  power  and  ability  to  make  he^^iSB 
cessfiilly  against  his  powerful  enemies,  they  naturally  enoii^  toofl 
advantage  of  his  irohecility  and  incapacity  to  press  hard  upon  him  Im 
subi^idy  or  territory.  As  it  was  impossible  to  persuade  the  Italians  fl 
enrol  ikemselves  in  the  legions,  and  the  empire  was  in  danger  of  benfl 
left  without  troopSf  50,000  Goths  were  taken  into  pay  by  the  Empcnfl 
and  their  wives  and  children,  scattered  about  in  various  Italian  citifl 
were  detained  there  as  hostages.  By  one  of  those  uuaccoimtmbk^H 
of  folly  and  perfidy  and  cruelty  so  common  where  euuacht  t^^^^^l 
the  whole  of  these  women  and  children  were  on  one  and  the  fdB^| 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  iooTitable  consequence  was,  that  their  Irfl 
bands  and  fathers  became  the  Emperor*s  adversaries  instead  of  H 
mercenaries.  To  aid  them  and  to  avenge  them,  Alaric  the  Goih,  at  S 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  entered  Italy,  and  never  pauned  in  hi^  nuirfl 
till  he  encamped  his  army  around  the  walls  of  Home.  With  thia  n{fl 
advance  of  his  troops,  and  this  blockade  and  siege  of  the  once  profl 
Mistress  of  the  World,  the  story  of  Antonina  begins  and  ends.  A  rfl 
dictive  Gothic  widow  and  a  gentle  Christian  maid  are  the  chief  fenrifl 
characters  in  it,  and  characters  more  dissimilar,  more  wholly  oppofidfl 
each  other,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive.  Goisvintha  is  a  chiTtell| 
that  should  rarely  be  attempted ;  few  writers  are  equal  to  it  8lM 
unmitigated  ferocity,  such  fierce  passions,  revenge  bo  dire  tad  miH 
nant  and  deadly,  few  pens  could  pourtray,  and  Mr.  Collit&s  htt  tnifl 
restrained  his  imagination  to  the  perhaps  utmost  verge  of  allowiH 
limits.  Goisvintha  had  most  just  cause  for  execrating  the  RgiJ 
name,  and  for  seeking  vengeance  on  her  children's  murderers ;  but  fl 
language  and  conduct  are  so  inhuman,  so  fiend-like^  that  in  any  ome  M 
her,  with  her  wrongs,  and  her  barbarian  pride,  and  her  Gothic  feeHfl 
and  prejudices,  they  would  be  revolting.  As  it  is,  tbej  but  deltnalfl 
character  that  was  common  enough  in  those  days  ;  and  there  are  mil 
military  men  who  can  recal  to  mind  far  more  atrocious  deeds  doocffl 
the  female  followers  of  the  camp,  than  ever  Goisvintha  planned  of 
committed.  J 

Ulpius  and  Numerian,  the  heathen  priest  and  the  Cbrtstian  piuihW 
arc  powerfully  contrasted  with  each  other;  and  the  first  is  one  of  fl 
most  vigorously  drawn  characters  we  ever  met  with, — from  first  to  ifl 
he  interests  us;  his  unceasing  restlessness,  and  that  master-tboafH 
and  purpose  of  his  mind,  that  accounts  for'  all  his  strange  doingv,  k^[ 
the  attention  rivetted  to  him,  notwithstanding  his  treachery  and  di})iH 
city — the  miseries  he  sought  to  do  and  did — and  his  fierce  and  mtdAflfl 
ing  hatred  of  the  Christian  name.  His  strangely  sought  for  lutenilH 
with  Alaric,  and  the  unexjiected  consequences  to  himself  from  it,  ^| 
described  in  a  manner  that  will  not  speedily  be  forgotten  by  those  ifl 
read  it;  and  one  almost  sympathizes  with  him]  in  his  misery,  whcofl 
his  fond  hopes  of  vengeance,  and  all  his  imaginations  of  pre^^mpwaB 
and  honour  and  triumph  arc  at  once  crushed  and  annihilated.  ™ 

But,  ably  as  the  personitication  of  a  rabid  heathen  priest  is  describii 
by  the  author,  it  would  not,  if  it  stood  alone,  attract  so  much  of  P« 
attention,  as  it  does  ;  but  there  is  a  strange  and  mysterious  antlofj 
between  the  positions  uf  him  and  Numerian,  that  enforces  our  obiert»» 
tion  to  him  ;  the  one  being  as  willing  to  become  a  martyr  for  tk 
Temple,  as  the  other  a  martyr  for  the  Church; — the  Christi^in  s  prineipl* 
of  action,  drawn  from  ibe  D\nWvVn  Kt  acrved,  was  lov» ;  tli«  Pttfui'it 
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*tbe  superstition  that  was  destroying  hiin,  wa5  hate, — Numerian 
d  for  the  happiness  of  others — Ulpiiis  for  himself  alone.  And 
pere  benevolence  and  selfishness — goodwill  to  men  and  a  dire 
if  men,  better  displayed  than  in  the  two  remarkably  contrasted 
m  of  the  diiigent,  faithful  preacher  of  the  Gospel^  and  the 
Bsappointed  High  Priest  of  Serapis. 

i  probably  the  writer's  express  intention^  by  bringing  so  few 
ITS  prominently  forward  in  the  story,  to  make  thoae  few  the 
I  types  of  the  classes  they  represent,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
\  if  such  was  the  intention,  it  is  fully  and  ably  carried  out, 
(nd  Honorius  are  historical  characters,  and  nothing  is  here  said 
I  bul  what  is  strictly  and  historically  true — they  did  and  said 
by  are  here  made  to  do  and  say,  and  the  true  facts  of  history 

in  the  least  perverted  or  disguised  by  what  is  here  attributed 
I  or  surmised  of  them.  This  of  itself  alone  is,  in  an  hialorical 
I,  a  great  and  a  positive  merit.  But  of  the  other  personages 
iefly  figure  in  the  work»  they  may  be  said  severally  to  represent 

that  then  lived;  and  they  ceilainty  do  forcibly  represent  lo  us 
'widely  different  characlerislics,  specimens  of  all  the  peculiar 
Df  society  in  that  age,  Hennanric,  the  Gothic  chief,  personifies 
lousands  upon  thousands  of  the  Gothic  tribes  were, — while  the 
Bel,  sensual,  blood-thirsty  Huns  are  well  described  in  Herman- 

0  treacherous  and  loathsome  followers.  The  character,  how- 
lat  more  than  all  others  displays  the  author's  talent  and  observa- 

1  koowledge  of  the  times  to  the  greatest  advantage  is  that  of  the 
•  patrician  Vetranio.  Those  only  who  have  read  Aramianus 
inus  will  understand  how  very  ably  Mr,  Collins  has  entered 
»  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  frivolous  and  sensual  pursuits,  the 
iy  life  of  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  Roman  senator  at  the  beginning 
ifth  century;  and  how  just  was  that  retribution  that  exacted  at 
ds  of  Alaric  the  riches  that  were  collected  from  al)  parts  of  the 
|od  employed  in  Rome  lo  every  imaginable  description  of  sinful 


X  hundred  years  Rome  had  not   seen  an  enemy  before  her 

rd  during  those  years  she  had  become  the  acknowledged  mis- 
the  world ;  all  nations  became  her  tributaries — the  wealth  of 
lest  empires  were  poured  into  her  coffers-^provinces  became  the 
^fand  inheritance  of  her  senators,  and  the  chief  of  these  derived, 
■ismitted  to  their  descendants  through  successive  generations,  a 
larly  income  from  the  spoils  of  200,000/,  Two  millions  with  us 
Kit  go  so  far  as  that  sura  then,  and  therefore  the  resources  of 
rf  patrician  families  were  almost  unbounded  for  every  possible 
ktion  of  luxury  and  ostentation. 

Icnfeebled  by  idleness  and  sensual  indulgence  to  think  much  for 
Ives,  they  encouraged  and  supported  a  very  numerous  tribe  of 
(Dd  unprincipled  adventureris,  called   Parasites,  whose  chief  busi- 
was  to   find  out  new  pleasures — new   objects  of  luxury — new 
f  of  enjoyment — new  means  of  ostentation.     A  specimen  or  two 
B  are  given  in  this  book  ;  and  there  is  a  scene  which  very  cor» 
bes  the  sort  of  life  they  led   in   the  balls  of  their  patron, 
I  halls  those  were — how  abounding  in  objects  of  art — in  gild- 
decorations — ^in  profusion  of  the  richest  and  taresl  ttiMV»\e%.t 
erea  now  produce,  whenever  found,  a  gumea  a  s«\vii«<i  \i\<^. 
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But,  in  truth,  there  was  noUiiiig  thai  the  proTiooes  of  the  Romu 
empire  eoald  produce  of  rare  and  beautifbl  and  ooatlj,  that  a  Rornm 
senator  would  deny  himself  the  poesesaion  of;  their  palare<s  therefore, 
were  adorned  in  a  manner  thai  no  palaces  of  the  hings  of  this  earth  hive 
ever  been  since,  and  to  the  interior  of  one  of  these,  and  to  the  possesior 
of  one  of  these,  these  Tolomes  introduce  um. 

We  have  erenr  reason  to  beliere  that  Vetranio  is  a  very  fiir  repn- 
sentatiTe  of  the  Pktridan  class  at  Rome  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
empire,  and  that  there  were  scores  of  senators  neither  better  nor  vone, 
and  no  otherwise  than  himself.  They  rode  mbout  in  chariots  of  silver. 
accompanied  by  crowds  of  mounted  dependents,  with  gorgeous  trappiofi 
and  numerous  slaves  bearing  gilded  umbrellas ;  their  pomp  in  travel  ii 
dress,  and  equipage  was  extreme ;  their  luxuries  at  the  toble,  and  their 
style  of  living  generally,  was  the  prodigality  of  extravagance ;  and  tber 
ostentation  was  ever  urging  them  to  multiply  busts  and  statues  of  tlwa* 
selves,  till  their  likenesses  in  bronse  or  marble,  covered  with  plates  d 
gold,  filled  all  the  apartments  of  the  palace.  A  great  part  of  the  tpMi 
eDclosed  within  the  walls  of  Rome  was  occupied  by  the  1780  pabea 
and  gardens  of  the  patricians,  while  the  46,602  plebeian  houses  vcR 
crowded  together,  and  run  up  in  consequence  to  a  height  that  very  fi^ 
quently  caiued  their  downfall  Seven  stories  was  a  common  elentia, 
and  these  were  so  densely  crowded  as  to  produce  on  an  average  a  ttntal 
of  from  300L  to  400/.;' and  in  these  48,382  houses  were  endosedi 
population  of  1,200,000  when  Alaric*s  army  was  encamped  around  ik 
city.  As  Rome  contained  no  granaries,  and  Alaric  stopped  all  supp&H^ 
famine  soon  stalked  through  the  palaces  of  the  patricians  equally  h 
through  the  streets  of  the  plebeians,  and  we  expect  that  the  scenes  <fe> 
picted  by  Mr.  Collins  of  the  despair  and  recklessness  produced  bj  tk 
raging  and  maddenin^r  want,  and  especially  of  the  banquet  of  fuue 
scene  in  the  palace  of  Vetranio,  will  be  dramatised.  A  more  striking 
picture  was  never  perhaps  presented  to  our  imagination,  and  what  «c 
therein  see  is  not  only  credible  but  probable.  It  was  only  carrying  o« 
the  Epicurean  philosophv,  which  was  the  only  philosophy  or  religioB 
thought  of  or  cared  for  by  multitudes  in  Rome. 

Of  the  lovely  Antonina,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  we  can  only  say  that 
she  is  the  personification  of  female  loveliness  and  innocence,  a  creatuit 
to  be  admired  and  loved  by  all  who  read  of  her,  a  being  in  vhoie 
sufferings  and  dangers  we  cannot  but  feel  the  deepest  interest,  and  it 
whose  fate  wc  almost  hold  our  breath  till  we  are  assured  of  her  escape 
from  all  her  enemies. 

But  the  work  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its  admirable  delineatioD  of 
the  characters  it  brings  out,  than  for  the  learning  and  perfect  acquaist- 
ance  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  times  it  alludes  to ;  everything  ii 
truthful  about  it ;  it  represents  Rome  as  it  was,  and  the  Romans  as  tber 
were,  with  all  their  insolence  and  recklessness,  their  idleness  and  im- 
providence. What  we  know  through  their  poets  and  historians  of  the 
manners  and  daily  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  imperial  Rome,  even  so,  i> 
every  tittle,  do  we  find  our  knowledge  confirmed  by  these  volumes,  and, 
therefore,  as  an  historical  work,  we  can  very  highly  recommend  it.  Id 
fiction  even  is  founded  upon  truth,  and  perhaps  no  historical  romance  vai 
ever  published  that  is  so  entirely  free  from  misrepresentation  of  htitif 
or  that  so  entirely  agreed  with  the  assertions  of  history.  The  author, 
ill  his  first  work,  has  stepped  *\nVo  \\ie  ^t*\.  tw^WI  t^xms^^ writers. 
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BY  AN  ORIENTAL  TRAVBLLEE, 


Within  the  gay  kio»k  reclined, 

Above  the  ecent  of  lemon  groves, 
Wbere  bubbling  fouutaini  kisa  the  wind^^ 

And  birds  make  music  Co  their  love>,< — 
She  lire*  a  kind  of  faery  life. 

In  sisterhood  of  fruit*  and  flower*, 
Unconncious  of  tlie  outer  strifn 

That  wean  the  palpitating  htiurs. 

The  I  la  teem,     K .  M.  M  i  l  x  e  s . 

is  a  gentle,  calm  repose  breathing  through  the  whole  of 
Ms  poem,  which  comes  soothingly  to  the  imagination  wearied  with 
he  strife  and  hollo wness  of  modern  civilization.  Woman  in  it  is 
lie  inferior  being  ;  but  it  is  the  inferiority  of  the  beautiful  fiower, 
of  the  fairy  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  who  wing  their  flight 
id  the  gardens  and  bubbling  streams  of  the  Eastern  palace.  Life 
represented  for  the  Eastern  woman  as  a  long  dream  of  affection  ; 
th«  only  emotions  she  is  to  know  are  those  of  ardent  love  and  tender 
mity.  She  is  not  represented  as  the  companion  to  man  in  his 
ttfe-battle,  as  the  sharer  of  his  triumph  and  his  defeats:  the  storms 
~  Ufe  are  hushed  at  the  entrance  of  the  hareem  ;  there  the  lord  and 
deposits  the  frown  of  unlimited  power,  or  the  cringing  rever- 
tnce  of  the  slave,  and  appears  as  the  watchful  guardian  of  the  loved 
»  happiness.  Such  a  picture  is  poetical,  and  would  lead  one 
to  say,  alas  for  human  progress,  if  the  Eastern  female  slave  is  thus 
•D  esarth  lo  pass  one  long  golden  summer^ — her  heart  only  tied  by 
feelings  which  keep  it  young — ^while  her  Christian  sister  has 
emotions  but  as  Aun-gleams  to  lighten  and  make  dark  by 
eontrastj  the  frequent  gloom  of  her  winter  life. 

But  although  the  conception  is  poetical ♦  to  one  who  has  lived 
many  years  in  the  East,  it  appears  a  conception,  not  a  description  of 
the  real  hareem  life,  even  among  the  noble  and  wealthy  of  those  lands* 
The  following  anecdote  may  be  given  as  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  writer  was  a  witness  of  the  scene,  and  he  offers  it  as  a 
consolation  to  those  of  his  fair  sisters,  who»  in  the  midst  of  the 
troubles  of  coramon^place  life,  might  be  disposed  to  compare  their 
tot  with  that  of  the  inmate  of  the  mysterious  and  happy  home  drawn 
hy  the  poet. 

It  was  in  a  large  and  fruitful  district  of  the  South  of  India  that  I 
passed  a  few  years  of  my  life.  In  this  flistrict  lived  immured  in  his 
fort,  one  of  the  native  rajahs,  who,  with  questionable  justice,  have 
^adualJy  been  shorn  of  their  regal  state  and  authority,  to  become 
pensioners  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  such  an  existence,  the  forced  life  of  inactivity  with  the 
traditions  of  the  bold  exploits  of  his  royal  ancestors,  brilliant  Biah- 
ratta  chieftains,  may  be  imagined.  The  rajah  sunk  into  a  slate  of 
slothful  dissipation,  varied  by  the  occasional  intemperate  exercise 
of  the  power  left  him  within  the  limits  of  the  fortress,  his  resi- 
dence.    This  fort  J  a  not  the  place  which  the  word  wovxVt\  9.ug^t%\ 
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to  the  reader,  but  was  rather  a  small   native  town  *urTO«mi«i  bf 
fortifications.     This  town   was  peopled  by  the  (le«;endanl!  of  ill 
MahrattaSf  and  by  the  artisans  and  dependents  of  the  rajik  iimI  bi 
court.     Twice  a  year  the  English  resident  and  hii  assiiUnti 
accustomed  to  pay  visits  of  ceremony  to  the  rajah*  and  had 
counter  the  fatiguing  sightj  of  dancing-girls,  beast- fighti,  anil 
if  the  extraordinary  assemblage  of  sounds,  which  in  the  Eul 
the  place  of  hurmony,  can  be  so  called. 

We  had  just  returned  from  one  of  these  vi aits,  and  were 
bling  over  our  headaches,  the  dust,  and  the  heat,  when  to 
prise  the  rajah's  vabul,  or  confidential  representative,  vaiai 
As  it  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  this  somewhat  lui 
He  was,  however,  admitted,  and  af\tfr  a  short,  hurried  ol 
announced  *^that  he  must  die  !  that  there  had  been  a  su. 
of  the  hareem,  and  that  when  the  rajah  knew  it,  he  wculJl 
no  explanations,  but  be  sure  to  imprison  and  ruin  all  rownd 
and  that  foremost  in  the  general  destruction  would  ' 
Veneat-Rao,  who  had  always  been  the  child  of  the  En^ 
who  were  his  fathers, — that  they  were  wise  above  all  ntliv 
that  he  had  come  to  them  for  help  !  '*  All  this  was  pronou 
indescribable  volubility,  and  the  appearance  of  the  wp* 
nounced  the  most  abject  fear*  He  was  a  little  wizened 
with  the  thin  blue  lines  of  his  caste  carefully  painted  on  his 
forehead.  His  dark  black  eyes  gleamed  with  suppressed  v 
rage,  and  in  his  agitation  he  had  lost  all  that  staid^  placid 
which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  observe  in  him  when  t 
business.  When  urged  to  explain  the  domestic  disaster 
befallen  his  master,  he  exclaimed  with  ludicrous  pathos,  "B? 
women  are  devils  ;  by  them  all  misfortunes  come  upon  ^^^  - 
aahibs,  hasten  with  me ;  they  have  broken  through  the  guiro  **! 
on  the  hareem  door  by  two  old  sentries ;  they  ran  through  lt»«jj 
and  besieged  my  house;  they  are  now  there,  and  refuse  to  p}^ 
to  the  hareem-  The  rajah  returns  to-morrow  from  his  huntit^' 
what  can  I  say  ?  I  must  die  I  my  children,  who  will  care  fortn* 
what  crime  did  my  father  commit  that  I  should  thus  ^ 
graced  ? " 

Yielding  to  these  entreaties,  and  amused  at  tbe  pfoapMt 
novel  scene,  »e  mounted  our  horses  and  cantered  to  tne  fort, 
lights  were  burning  brightly  in  the  bazaars  as  we  rode  thM 
them,  and,  except  a  few  groups  gathered  to  discuss  the  price  of 
and  the  want  of  rain,  we  perceived  no  agitation  till  we  reached 
Vakeel's  house.  Arrived  here  we  dismounted,  and  an  enterini 
square  court-yard  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  presented  i 
The  first  impression  it  produced  on  me  was  that  of  entering  a 
aviary  in  which  the  birds,  stricken  with  terror,  fly  madly  to  an 
against  the  bars.  Such  was  the  first  effect  of  our  entrance.  Wi 
and  girls  of  all  ages,  grouped  about  the  court,  in  most  pictuH 
attitudes,  started  up  and  fled  to  its  extreme  end  ;  only  a  few  d 
more  matronly  ladies  stood  their  ground,  and  with  terribly  sci 
ing  voices,  declaimed  against  some  one  or  something,  but  for  i 
time  we  could  in  this  Babel  of  female  tongues  distinguish  nrt 
At  last  we  managed  to  distinguish  the  Rajah's  name,  coupled 
epitheu  most  disrespectful  to  royalty.  This,  and  that  thej 
women,  begged  insUntly  to  be  ^ut  to  death,  was  all  that  the  cl 
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^HSTperinit  us  to  understand.     We  tuoked  appealingty  at  Vetieat 

^■^  Vfho  stood  by  wringing  his  hands.    However,  he  made  a  vi^or- 
Es  effort,  and  raising  his  shrill  voice,  told  them  that  the  &ahibs  had 
pnac  purposely  to  listen  to,  and  redress,  their  grievances,  and  that 
^b  would  hold  durbar  (audience)  then  and  there.    This  aiinounce- 
^H||  produced  a  lull^  and  enabled  us  to  look  round  lie  at  the  strange 
^BiL      Scattered  in   various   parts   of  the   court   were  these  poor 
^^bnerSf  who  now  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  tasted  liberty. 
^^kred  about  were  some  hideous  old  women^  partly  guardians  of 
^fBcMlDger,  partly  remains,  we  were  told^^  of  the  Hajah's  father's 
flRglio.     Young  children  moved  among  them  looking  very  much 
i||ntened.     But  the  group  which  attracted  our  attention  and  ad- 
oration   consisted    of  about  twenty  really   beautiful    girls,  from 
mrleen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  every  country  and  caste,  in  the 
Wi4oiia  costume  and  ornament  of  their  races  ;  these  were  clustering 
toutod  a  fair  and  very  graceful  Blahratta  girlj  whose  tall  figure  was 
Ben  to  great  advantage  in  the  blaze  of  torchlight*     Her  muslin  veil 
ml  half  fallen  from  her  face,  allowing  us  to  s^e  her  large,  soft,  dark 
fCS»  from  which  the  tears  were  fast  falling,  as  in  a  low  voice  she 
ddressed  her  fellow-sufferers.     There  was  on  her  face  a  peculiar 
Kpretsion  of  patient  endurance  of  ill,  inexpressively  touching.    This 
I  not  an  unfrequent  character  in  the  beauty  of  Asiatic  women  ;  the 
lattirai  result  of  habits  of  fear,  and  the  entire  submission  to  the  will 
tf  others. 

Her  features  were  classically  regular,  with  the  short  rounded 
im»  the  long  graceful  neck,  and  that  easy  port  of  head,  so  seldom 
•in  except  in  the  women  of  the  £ast.  Her  arms  were  covered 
rith  rich  bracelets,  and  were  of  the  most  perfect  form ;  her  hands 
oag  and  tapering,  the  palms  and  nails  dyed  with  the  '*  henna."  No 
MrbarouiJy-civilized  restraint  rendered  her  waist  a  contradiction  of 
latural  b^uty ;    a  small,    dark  satin   bodice,   richly   embroidered. 

Eed  a  bosom  which  had  hardly  attained  womanly  perfection ;  a 
of  gold  held  together  the  full  muslin  folds  of  the  lower  portion 
r  dress,  below  which  the  white  satin  trousers  reached,  without 
aling  a  faultless  ankle  and  foot,  uncovered,  except  by  the 
M»Ty  anklet  and  rings  which  tinkled  at  every  step  she  took.  AAer 
ibe  disturbance  that  our  entrance  had  caused,  had  in  a  measure  sub- 
dded,  the  children,  who  were  richly  dressed  and  loaded  with  every 
dnd  of  fuitastic  ornament,  came  sidling  timidly  round  us,  peering 
mrioii^y  with  their  large  black  eyes,  at  the  unusual  sight  of  white 

^■busidertibly  embarrassed  at  the  very  new  arbitration  which  we 
^^p  about  to  undertake,  B*  and  I  consulted  for  a  little  while,  after 
^Hclit  gravely  taking  our  seats,  and  Veneat  Hao  having  begged 
PHu  to  listen  with  respectful  attention,  I,  at  B/s  desire,  proceeded 
Eo  address  them,  telling  them, — 

^^That  we  supposed  aome  grave  cause  must  have  arisen  for  them 
^Blesert  the  palace  of  the  Rajah,  their  protector,  during  his 
pHtnce,  and  by  violently  overpowering  the  guard,  incur  his 
berious  anger  (here  my  eye  cauglil  a  sight  of  the  said  guartl,  con- 
BsUng  of  two  blear-eyed,  shrivelled  old  men,  and  I  nearl}'  lost  all 
nhnkBlty  of  demeanour)  that  if  they  complained  of  injustice,  we 
•uppoted  that  it  must  have  been  committed  without  his  highness* 
knowledge,  but  that  if  they  would  quietly  return  to  ihc  htttteTa  ^t 
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woald  endeavour  to  represent  to  their  master  thear  caie,  and 
him  to  redress  their  grievance/* 

I  spoke  this  in  Hindusthani,  which,  as  the  Cmgna  /huct 
greater  part  of  India,  I  thought  wa&  most  likely  to  be  ufuic 
the   majority  'of   my   female   audience.     I    succeeded 
making  myself  understood,  but  was  not  quite  so  atai 
vincing  them   that   it   wa^   better  that  they   should  reim 
Rajah's  palace.    A(\er  rather  a  stormy  discussion,  the  Mah] 
whom  we  had  so  much  admired  on  our  entrance,  stepped  (c 
and,  bowing  lowly  before  us,  and  crossing  her  arms,  in  a  rery 
tone  of  voice  proceeded  to  tell  her  story,  which,  she  said, 
much  the  history  of  them  all.  The  simple,  and  at  times  pi 
expressions,  lose  much  by  translation. 

"  Sir,  much  shame  comes  over  roe,  that  I,  a  woman,  should 
before  men  who  are  not  our  fathers,  husbands,  nor  bri 
are    strangers    of  another  country   and   religion ;    but  they 
that  you   English  sahibs  love   truth  and  justice,  and 
poor. 

•*  I  was  born  of  Oentoo  parents, — rich,  for  I  can  rememl 
bright,  beautiful  jewels  which,  as  a  child,  I  wore  on  my  head, 
and  feet;  the  large  house  and  gardens  where  I  played, 
numerous  ^rvants  who  attended  me. 

"  When  I  had  reached  my  eighth  or  ninth  year  I  heard  tbi 
of  my    betrothal,*  and  of  tne  journey  which  we  were,  previ 
the  ceremony,  to  take   to  some  shrine  in  a  distant  couni 
father,    who    was  advancing  in   years,   and    in   bad   health, 
anxious  to  bathe  in  the  holy  waters,  which  should  give 
longed  life  and  health. 

'*  The  journey  had  lasted  for  many  days,  and  one  evening 
had  halted  for  the  day  I  accompanied  my  mother  when  she 
bathe  in  a  tank  near  to  our  encampment.     As  I  played  all 
bank  and  picked  a  few  wild  Bowers  that  grew    under  the 
observed  an  old  woman  advancing  towards  me.     She  spoke  to 
a  kind  voice*  asked  me  my  name? — who  were  my  parents?- 
we  were  going?  and  when   I  hail  answered  her  the«e  qw 
told   me  that  if   I   would  accompany   her  a  little   way   sbe 
give  me  some  prettier  flowers  than  those   I   was  gatliering, 
that  her  servant  should  take  me  back  to  my  people. 

"  I  had  no  sooner  gone  far  enough  to  be  out  of  sight 
of  my  mother  than  the  old  woman  threw  a  cloth  over  my  bi 
taking  me  up  in  her  arms,  hurried  on  for  a  short  distance. 
I  could  distinguish  men's  voices,  and  was  sensible  of  being  ph 
a  carriage,  which  was  driven  off  at   a  rapid  pace.     No  answi 
returned  to   ray  cries  and  entreaties  to  be  restored  to  my  pi 
and  at  sun-rise   I   found  myself  near  hills  which  I  had  never 
seen,  and  among  a  people  whose  language  was  new  to  me. 

'*  I  remained  with  these  people,  who  were  not  unkind  to  me,| 
or  four  years ;  and  I  found  out  that  the  old  woman  who  had 
roe  off  from  my  parents,   was  an   emissary  sent  from  the 
hareem    to    kidnap,  when    they   could    not    be    purchased, 
female  children  whose  looks  promised  that  they   would 
with  the  beauty    necessary    for   the   gratification   of    the 
passions. 

*  The  usnal  sg«  fov  t\M  oercnitfm^  «tn»i\^v\^  'vekJlth^  in  India. 
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^ftbib  1  I  have  been  two  years  an  inmate  of  the  Rajah**  hareera 

oold   to  God  I    had  died  a  chitd  in  my  own  country  with  those 

than  that  1   should  have  been  exposed  to  the  miseries  we 

The  splendour  which  surrounds  us  is  only  a  mockery.     The 

i/«/)»     wearied  and  worn   out  by   a  life  of  debauchery,  takes  no 

y<*fl^<?r     any  pleasure  in  our  society,   and  is  only   roused   from  his 

.^•*»"^vto  inflict  disgrace  and  cruelties  upon  us.     We,  who  are 

**  i^^^timin  caate,  for  his  amusement^  are  forced  to  learn  the  work 

^O^^t-M  — are  made  to  carry  in  the  gardens  of  the  hareem  a  palan* 

Jif^»       ^«  work  as  goldsraiths^ — and   may  our  gods    pardon  us — to 

f*^^^      with  the  dancing  girls  of  the  bazaar.     His  attendants  de- 

****^  ^18  even  of  our    food,  and    we  sit   in    the  beautiful    palace 

^^«^       with  jewels,  and  sufler  from  the  hunger  not  felt  even  by 

r  Pariah. 

feibs !  you  who  have  in   your  country  mothers  and  sistere, 

fc    from  this   cruel  fate,  and  cause  us  to  be  restored  to  our 

'^^"^"^^  ;  do  not  send  us  back  to  such  degradation,  but  rather  let  us 

.  -      ^     3four  orders."     As  with  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  she 

^'       ^*~»  e^e  words,  she  threw  herself  at  our  feet,  and   burst  into  an 

^^  V    df  weeping. 


\^ 


^^ 


,  ^ply  moved  by  the  simple  expression  of  such  undeserved  miii- 

^^*T*^j  we  soothed  her  as  well  as  we  were  able,  and  promising  her 
i\er  companions  to  make  every  effort  with  the  Rtijah  for  their 
'^^^rance,  we  persuaded  Rosambhi,  the  Mahratta  girl  (their  elo« 
^^^t  pleader j,  to  induce  them  to  return  for  the  night  to  the  palace* 
*^n  »  repetition  of  our  promise  they  consented,  to  the  infinite 
^U?f  of  Veneat  Rao,  who  alternately  showered  blessings  on  us,  and 
^^^t«  on  all  womankind,  as  he  accompanied  us  back  to  the  He- 
<Jency, 
,^^  And  now  we  had  to  set  about  the  deliverance  of  these  poor 
^omen.     This  was  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty, 

it  W4B  a  delicate  matter  interfering   with  the   Rajah's  domestioJ 
%ic«ncefns,  and  W'ecouW  only  commission  Vcneat  Rao  to  communicataj 
To  hi*  highness  the  manner  in  which  we  had   become  iraplicat 
ao  unusual  an  occurrence  as  a  revolt  of  his  seraglio;   we  told 
cxpresR  to  his   Highness  our  conviction  that  his  generosity 
been  deceived   by  his  subordinates.     In   this  we  only  imitated 
the  profound  maxim  of  European  diplomacy,  and  coticealedour  re«ll 
Ideas  by  our  expressions*     This  to  the   Eujah«     On  his  confidential 
'vaot   we  enforced  the  disapprobation  the  Resident   felt  at   the 
of  kidnapping,  of  which  his  Highness  was  the  instigator^ 
unted  at  that  which  these  princesmost  dread— an  investigatioa. 
itH  succeeded  beyond  our  expectaiion,  and  the  next  morning  |^ 
meaaage  was  sent  from  the  pnl;ice,  intimating  that  tlie  charges  were  sa] 
eompletely  unfounded,  thut  the  Rajah  was  prepareil  to  offer  to  hie 
revolted  women,  the  choice  of  remaining  in  the  hareem,  or  being  sent 
back  to  their  homes. 

Ag^ain  they  were  assembled  in  Veneat  Rao's  house^  but  this  time 

'-  much  more  orderly  fashion,  for  their  veils  were  down,  and  except 

'cauionally  w*hen  a  coquettish  movement  showed  a  portion  of  some 

-CC,  we  were  unrewarded  by  any  of  the  bright  eyes  we  had  admired 

n  the  previous  visit.     The  question  was  put  to  them  one  by  one, 

nd  all  with  the  exception  of  a  few  old  women,  expressed  an  eager 

ffisb  not  to  re-enter  the  hareem. 

rayL  xxvrt,  o  n 
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After  much  troublesome  inquiry  we  discovered  their  parents,  «id 
were  rewarded  by  their  happy  and  grateful  faces,  as  we  seni  iheai 
off  under  escort  to  their  homes.  It  was  painful  to  reflect  what  tiwir 
fate  would  be  ;  they  left  us  rejoicing  at  what  they  thought  voulJ 
be  a  happy  change,  but  we  well  knew  that  no  one  would  Bwrryj 
them,  knowing  that  they  had  been  in  the  Rajah's  hureein,  and  ' 
they  would  either  lead  a  life  of  neglect,  or  sink  into  vice,  of  wli 
the  liberty  would  be  the  only  change  from  that,  wliich  by 
means  they  had  escaped. 

In  the  inquiries  we  made  into  the  circum stances  of  this  car 
case,  we  found  that  their  statements  were  true.  Large  sutni 
paid  by  the  Rajah  to  his  creatures^  who  travelled  to  di&tantptfU< 
the  country^  and  wherever  they  could  meet  with  pflreni*  |W^J 
enough,  bought  their  female  children  from  them,  or  when  ihcjf 
with  remarkable  beauty  such  as  Rosambhi's,  did  notheftitate  toi 
the  child  ofl',  and  by  making  rapid  marches,  elude  any  vigilant* 
pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

The  cruelties  and  degradations  suffered  by  these  poor  girls 
hardly  to  be  described.     We  well  know   hour  degraded,  ptW 
civilized  countries  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures  reriden 
whom  education  and   the  respect  they  pay  the  opinion  of 
are  checks  ;  let  us  imagine  the  conduct  of  the  eastern  prince,] 
the  retirement  of  his  court,    surrounded  by  those  depenc'  _^ 
whom  the  gratification  of  their  master's  worst  passions  wastfe' 
road  to  favour  and  fortune. 

Besides  the  sufferings  they  had  to  endure  from   hira^  the 
of  the  hareem  were  exposed  to  the  rapacities  of  those  whohtd< 
of  them,  and   Rosambhi  did   not  exaggerate,  when  she  Jt 
herself  and  her  companions  as  suffering  the  pangs  of  wont 
splendours  of  a  palace. 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  pleasing  picture  drawn  by  the  pfi^j 
the  Eastern  woman's  existence — but,  though  less  pleasing,  ills' 
— nor  need  we  describe  her  in   the  lower   ranks  of  life  in 
countries,  where,  lier   beauty  faded,  she  has  to  pass  a  weii 
existence,   the   servant   of  a    rival,    whose   youthful   charm* 
supplanted   her  in   her  master's  affections.     The  calm  happine«»' 
advancing  age  is  seldom  her's — she  is  the  toy   while  young- 
slave,  or  the  neglected  servant,  at  best,  when,  her  only  merit  in' 
eyes  of  her  master,  physical  beauty  is  gone. 

Let  her  sister  in  tlie  Western  world,  in  the  rai<lflt  of  liar 
think  with  pity  on  these  sufferings,  and  when  sorrow'! 
seems  darkest,  let  her  not  repine,  but  learn  resignation  to  ber 
as  she  compares  it  with  the  condition  of  the  women  of  the  " 
let  her  be  grateful  that  she  lives  in  an  age  and  land  where  wot 
regarded  as  the  helpmate  and  consolation  of  roan,  by  whom  li«f  I 
is  justly  deemed  the  prize  of  his  life. 
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roBY  of  Spanish  lileraliire  has  long^  been  a  desiderauini,  tmt 
our  own  language^  but  in  the  Castilian  itself.  The  Spaniards 
general  account  of  their  literature,  althoujrh  one  was  begun  by 
ihers  Mohedano,  on  a  seal**  which,  if  completed,  would  have 
library  itself.  After  sonic  seven  or  eight  quartos,  the  leartied 
had  not  emerged,  as  well  aa  we  remember,  from  the  Ruman  era, 
not  from  the  Gothic ;  and,  before  they  had  come  upon  the 
of  their  history,  death,  as  might  have  been  expected,  stepped 
^slit  the  thread  of  life. 
?  Oermans,  wiih  their  usual  industry,  have  given  sonie  attention  to 
ejiartment  of  letters.  Boutcrwek  has  introduced  the  Castilian 
Ift  cycle  of  modern  literature.  But  here  it  forms  only  a  part  of  a 
whole  ;  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  that  part  is  derived, 
ting  to  his  own   exposition,  from  a  very  scanty  stock  of  original 

Enondi  followed  in  Bouterwek's  track,  but  with  no  better  sources 
ition.  Indeed,  he  is  so  limited  in  this  particular,  that  he  is 
flo  help  himself,  manibu*  pltnU,  from  the  stores  of  hia  prede- 
19  he  repeatedly  acknowledges;  though,  m  doing  so,  he  confers 
"originality  on  that  which  he  borrows  by  the  warm  colouring  of 
V,  and  the  grace  of  manner  peculiar  to  himself. 
England,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  biographies,  there  is 
bntely  nothing  in  the  way  of  regular  history,  in  this  province  of 
* — very  little  in  any  other;  while  the  knowledge  of  Spauieh  books 
Kly  much  confined  to  the  "  Don  Quixote,"  and  the  ••  Gil  Bias  "-^ 
1  last,  although  of  French  extraction,  is  so  Spanish  in  spirit  as  well 
ary,  that  it  is  inseparably  blended  with  Castilian  literature.  Yet, 
Apartment  of  civil  history,  we  have  a  long  roll  of  eminent  names, 
ibertsoQ  to  Lord  Mahoo.  Then,  too,  we  have  works  of  a  still 
It  date,  illustrating  the  state  of  art,  as  well  as  the  sociiil  con- 
the  Peninsula,  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Such  are 
L9  of  Stirling  and  Head, — fine  specimens  of  critical  taste,— a«d 
lirable  "  Handbook,''  which  raises  the  man  tie!  tie  voi/ag^'ur  to 
of  a  scientific  text-book,  for  the  student  as  well  as  the  tra- 


)k  before  us  proposes  to  occupy  the  great  void  in  the  history 
pnlsh  literature.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  American,  who  passed 
Ifape  in  Spain,  where  he  collected  a  very  rare  and  curious  library 
■  illustration  of  his  great  theme.  On  his  return  to  his  own 
■y,  Mr.Ticknor  occupied^  for  some  years,  the  chair  of  Modern 
lages  in  Haivard  University,  near  Boston,  and  I  here  delivered  a 
Biriectures  on  the  Castilian  language  and  letters, 
^preparation  of  these  lectures,  although  they  were  written  on  a 
St  plan  from  thot  of  the  present  work,  made  the  author  familiar 
whole  ground,  to  a  degree  which  could  not  have  been  obtained 
study.  The  long  interval  —  more  than  twenty  years — which 
^d  since  the  composition  of  the  lectures,  has  enabled  Mr.  Tick- 
iview  all  his  previous  judgmeuts,  while  the  time  \\a»  Xsecu 
employed  in  adding  new  stores  of  infortnallou,  and  \u  '^vi%Wv&^ 
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his  critical  inquiries  over  a  far  more  extensive  field.  Seld 
work  been  the  result  of  a  more  thorough  Iraining  and  careful 
tion* 

The  subject  involves  a  complete  history  of  Spanish  literaiuw 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  century — -a  magnificent  ihcroe,  liH 
familiar  to  the  English  reader,   and  which  exhibits  an  intellectua! 
lure  of  the  most  peculiar  and  original  kind.     The  early  portinai 
filled  with  the  true  spirit  of  romantic  chivalry,  as  the  literature  of  S| 
dawned  amidst  all  the  convulsions  of  the  feudal  ages.     It  ii,  mnftow 
deeply  tinctured  with  the  Arabic,  which  gives  it  a  rich  Orieolil  CB 
plexion,  such  as    is  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  ao  other  pirt 
Europe. 

The  great  difficulty  in  treating  a  theme  so  vast  and  variou*" 
have  been,  the  disposition  of  the  diflFerent  topics  so  as  to  prwerw 
perfect  syinmetryj  and  to  unfold  the  complicated  subject  wiih  cl 
and  precision.     In  this  embarrassing  tusk  the  author  has  perMv « 
cecded.     The  work  is  divided  into  large  chronological  periods*  in 
the  different  kinds  of  coraposition»  arranged  in  masses,  ore  »be«n 
regular  procession,  and  subjected  to  a  critical  analysts.     The  w 
of  a  few  of  these  will  show  the  fruitful  character  of  a  litiTatuJe 
which   some  people  suppose  that  nothing  good  is  to  be  found  bi»t 
**  Quixote/'     Thus  we  have  at  the  outset  the  fine  old  Chrooklm, 
stinct  with  the   life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and   showing  their 
daring,  picturesque  costume  and   ceremonial,  and   all  the  m 
accompaniments  of  an  age  of  heroism.    Then  come  the  Ballads,  oalJi 
chivalrous,  Moorish,  &c. — a  department  far  surpassing  what  is  w 
found  in  any  other  country  for  the  artless  elegance  of  their  Inngo 
and  the  picturesque  variety  of  their  incidents.     The  enchanting  e* 
of  the  Moorish   minstrelsy  have  become  familiar  to  the  reader  ift 
translations,  or   rather  paraphrases,   of  Lockhart.     Mr.  Ticknor 
introduced  others  to  our  acquaintance  in   a  poetical  dress,  wbicl^ 
much  spirit,  adds  a  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  original.     Tbeu, 
we  have  the  copious  vein  of  the  Romances  of  Chivalry — ^tboa* 
of  an  ideal  existence,  some  of  which,  Uke  the  *'  Amadis,**  still  lii 
our  imaginations,  while  the  greater  portion  have  been  scattered 
satirical  shaft  of  Cervantes, 

LSut  the  department  which  occupies  the  largest  space  in  Mr.  Tick 
volume  is  the  national  Drama,  that  rich  vein,  absolutely  inexbi 
which  has  been  worked  with  groat  diligence  by  foreign  schol 
the  Continent  even  more  than  in  England, —  who  have  foun^ 
abundant  materiaU  for  building  up  their  own  reputations.  No 
even  the  reader  of  Eugene  Sue  and  Dumas,  can  have  a  full  con 
of  the  inventive  capabilities  of  the  human  mind  in  the  lilcriry 
until  he  has  become  acquainted  with  the  Caslilian  drama.  Mr 
nor,  in  addition  to  his  nnalysiis  of  many  of  the  principal  piec«» 
aperscd  with  occasional  translations  in  prose  and  verse,  has  gl 
minute  account  of  the  great  theatres,  their  companies,  and 
relates  to  the  getting  up  of  these  exhibitions.  The  subject  ii 
and  altogether  new  to  us.  He  has  accompanied  this  by  a  q 
personal  anecdote,  and  by  full  biographies  of  all  the  principal  « 
some  of  whom,  aa  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  are  coi 
ivith  the  most  important  movemeiitfi  and  personages  of  their  lime* 
These  biographies  foim  a  \ea.d:\w^  ^<it>\.>ix«i  \xv  Niwfe  -siiwck^  which. 
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large  amount,  and  ihe  care  with  w!iicb  they  have  been  executed, 
be  regarded  as  a  great  national  portrail  gallery.  It  is  another 
clerislic  of  the  book,  aktn  to  the  last,  that,  so  far  from  being  con- 
to  the  progress  of  letters,  it  exhibits  a  constant  view  of  the 
and  political  relations  of  the  country,  under  all  its  successive 
Few  civil  histories  throw  so  full  a  light  on  the  general  con- 
of  inannera  and  national  usages  ;  and  the  various  particulars 
ed  for  the  illustralion  of  these  will  be  perused  with  interest  by 
le  general  reader.  The  great  institutions  of  the  country,  among 
hicb  the  Inquisition  towers  in  gloomy  pre-eminence,  are  sketched  with 
i  c&refal  hand  ;  and  the  various  moral  causes  which  were  at  work  to 
■p  the  overgrown  empire  of  Spain,  uoder  ihe  Auslrian  dynasty,  are 
mfolded  in  a  truly  philosophic  spirit. 

Tlie  style  of  these  volumes  baa  a  simple  elegance,  in  keeping  with  the 
object.  It  is  neither  declamatory,  nor  infected  with  the  mysticism, 
r  the  pedantry  with  which  common-place  writers  so  often  cover  up 
lieir  thoughts.  The  writer  evidently  regards  language  as  designed 
GOtsvey  idea5,  not  to  conceal  tbera  ;  and,  aa  we  peruse  hia  calm  and 
loouent  pages,  we  feel  we  are  in  the  hands  of  an  author  who  is  master 
f  his  own  language  as  perfectly  as  he  is  of  the  foreign  literature  ho  is 

Iissing. 
STB  October  warned  me  that  the  time  was  fast  approaching  for 
pilgrim  feet  to  turn  towards  my  distant  home,  I  seated  myself 
in  a  fallen  tree,  and  gazed  down  upon  the  little  village  beneath  me, 
o  visit  which  I  had  been  errant  enough  to  stray  some  miles  from 
be  path  that  pointed  over  many  a  weary  mile  towards  my  friends 
ixid  home.  It  was  a  fancy  to  look  again  upon  the  sweet  sequestered 
oQiAge  iufhere,  many  years  ago,  in  my  early  youth,  1  hud  passed  so 
omny  h^ppy  days  of  unrestrained  enjoyment,  when  the  sun  of  my 
ite  was  at  its  meridian,  and  none  of  those  shadows  which  its  sink- 
Qv  brought  had  fallen  across  my  path. 

Who  has  not  felt  that  melancholy  which  creeps  over  the  soul 
rben,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  beloved  spot,  the 
[pproaching  to  which  had  promised  us  so  much  pleasure,  where  a 
nil  voice  seems  to  mock  us  by  whispering,  '*  there  is  the  place, 
lut  where  are  the  people?  "  I  placed  my  knapsack  and  staff  at  my 
Sect,  as  such  a  whisper  passed  into  my  very  heart — I  felt  alone  I 

A  white  mist  was  rolling  in  the  valley,  swallowing  up  in  its  fleecy 
embrace  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  landscape,  stealing  on  with 
Wow  and  certain  pace,  like  a  gigantic  shroud,  to  cover  up  the  neg< 
lected  and  the  dead  of  the  departed  summer. 

The  mournful  note  of  the  wood-pigeon  was  heard  ever  Mvd  kvoxv 
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through  ihe  whispering  of  the  few  remaining  leaves,  the  wd 
was  singing  his  sweet  farewell  to  the  warm  sunshine  of  si 
and  the  rooks  were  sporting  in  numbers  round  the  summi 
highest  trees,  with  their  usual  turbulent  and  noisy  debate 
retiring  to  their  dangerous  dormitories.     I  felt  that  the  ftlli  ^ 
light  was  darkening  my  spirit,  so  I  sprang  from  roy  seat,  bui 
my  knapsack,  and  struck  my  trusty  staff,  with  a  bold  and 
sound,  upon  the  rocky  earth,  and  prepared  to  descend  th^^-* 
pilous  road  which  wound  its  way  into  the  village  of  ray  y 
No    human    being    crossed    iny  path    as    I    descended. 
rabbit  or  two  stopped  for  a  moment  to  gaise  upon  me, 
hopped    leisurely  away,   amidst   the   rank   weeds  and  un 
A  few    picturesque   cottages    I    remembered   used   to   stai 
peaceful  little  nook,  under  the  shelter  of  some   gigantic 
tyou  approached   the   village:     I  looked   for  them  in  vain 
I  bricks   and    rubble,   rising   from  amicUt  a  mass  of  rottin 
land   weeds,  alone  marked  the  spot.     A  little  farther  bro*-^ 
I  to  the  site   of  the  unpretending  village-school  ;    but    it  ^ 
I  dently  a  school  no  longer,  for  the  door  seemed  in  the  lasB 
r  decay,    and    the   little   windows-shutters   were   closed  and 
with  a  mass  of  bills  announcing  sales  of  farming- stock,  an^ 
meetings,  long  past.     The  paling  of  the  once  trim  garden  ■ 
carried  away  piecemeal,  and  the  little  plot  of  ground  was  a-j 
the    road-     The  white  ashes  of  a  gipsy's  fire   had   left  iM 
close  to  the  bare  walls,  stamping  it  as  a  spot  deserted  ^ 
from  the  haunts  of  man,     I  turned  sorrowfully  from  the  ^ 
proceeded  on  my  way  with  a  sigh,  for  I  remembered  well  tb^ 
schoolmaster,  who,  after  many  buftets  and   struggles  in  tfa 
with  his  fellow-man,  with  whom  his  simple  nature  was  toe*  J 
cope,  returned  to   his  native   village  to  dispense  hi:s  m(xl« 
learning  and  experience  to  the  children  of  his  early  compani** 
My  way  lay  through  what  was  supposed  in  the  days  of  its 
tion  to  be  a  wonderful  achievement — a  deep  cutting  or  slonc" 
I   to  take  ojf  the  danger  of  the  hill  to  the  many  coaches  and  ^^ 
I   which  then   travelled   that  way,  leaving  some  of  the  little  c<J< 
perched  on  the  brow  of  a  precipice  in  a  very  precarious^M 
situation.      On   passing   through    this    miniature  ravine  1  cip< 
to  behold  the    old  inn,  called  the   "  Mansion   House,"  that 
like**  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,"  to  welcome  with  goal  ( 
the  wanderers  into  the  village.     But  a  blank  met  my  expcclaal 
astonished  gaze :  1  saw  nothing  but  a  few  gable-ends  of  theal 
garden  wall,  which  alone  assured  me   that   I   had  not  mistaki 
spot;  whilst   sorae  cankered  fruit-trees  pointed   out  the  sit* 
once  envied  orchard.     I   took   a  nearer  view  to  discover  w 
the  positive  destruction  of  so  large  a  pile  was  cau«ed  by  6rt 
there  was  no  appearance  of  any  such  calamity  having  happem 
earth  must  have  opened  and  swallowed  it  up  whole,  for  not  i 
of  ju  grand  old  walls  could  1  discover  amidst  the  entangled 
wood  and  triumphing  weeds. 

A  few  twinkling  lights  gleaming  in  the  casements  of  til 
cottages  scattered  round  the  old  green  reassured  me,  for  1 
to  fear  that  I  was  entering  into  a  depopulated  or  tleserleil ' 
I  paced  un  with  more  rapid  strides,  for  1  needed  the  ^oi 
human  voices  lo  rouse  \t\c  itotn  n\Y  strange  and  melanchel 
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turned   the  corner,  and,  thank  heaven  f  there  really  stood 

km  venerable  inn   of'*  the  Oak,"  long   rival   to   my  departed  one 

wer  which  I  was  just  mourning.     The  proud  sign-post  stoody  as 

;  was  wont  to  do,  in  the  centre  of  tfie  spacious   (]uadrangle ;  but 

He  old  picture,  showing  the  king  ensconsed  in  the  oak  whilst  the 

locxl-seekcrs   were  coolly   con  vers!  njf  on  horseback    beneath,   was 

o   longer  in  the  elaborately-worked  iron  frame.     It  had  deserted 

ts  friend  and  supporte^^  whose  increasing  weakness  had  kept  it  in 

continued  tremble,  and  sought  the  more  able  support  of  the  neigh- 

jouring  wall.     Many  of  the  windows,  if  my  eyes  did  not  deceive 

le  in  the  twilight,  were  blocked  upi  which  gave  the  venerable  place 

a  aspect  of  speaking  deaolation. 

No  person  ap]>eared  at  the  door,  as  my  footstepa  heavily  hounded 
port  the  flagged  and  rubbled  way  ;  so  I  knocked  loud  with  my 
Esff,  And  was  quickly  answered  by  the  barking  of  some  cur,  who 
Mlly,  from  his  promptitude,  seemed  the  only  watcher.  After 
waiting  some  time  I  raised  the  latch  of  the  door,  and  entered 
|he  well-known  stone  hall.  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  move  much 
^irther,  as  the  before-mentioned  cur  kejvt  a  wary  eye  upon  me, 
kccooipanied  by  a  low  and  threatening?  growl,  which  evidently  would 
Mivc  broken  out  into  a  more  hostile  demonstration  had  he  not 
llJld  A  wholesome  fear  of  my  oaken  staff,  with  which  I  belaboured 
the  stone  floor.  In  the  midst  of  our  mutual  disturbance  a  female 
yoioe  cried  out,  "Come  in,  do;  the  dog  won't  hurt  you;"  which 
le  dog  seemed  to  understand  as  well  as  1  did,  for  ho  immediately 
ituined  an  amiable  expression,  and  followed  me  down  the  long 
e  into  the  kitchen,  where  I  discovered  a  young  woman  endea- 
Vaiirin^  to  lay  a  cloth  for  supper  with  one  hand,  while  she  carried  a 
<:hul»by-lookiiig  baby  in  the  other.  My  sudden  appearance  startled 
lier,  for  she  no  doulvt  only  expected  to  see  some  neighbour.  After 
few  moments  of  confusion,  and  a  fruitless  attempt  to  put  the 
baby  in  the  cradle,  who  resiste<l  most  strenuously  any  such  arrange* 
loent,  «he  begged  to  know  what  she  could  serve  me  with, 

<*VVhy,"  I  replied,  •'  it  is  my  intention  to  stay  here  until  to-mor- 
row, if  this  is  an  inn,  as  it  used  to  bcj  and  you  can  give  me  a  com- 
brudile  bed." 

"Oh,  certainly,  sir/*  said  she,  "my  husband  will  be  here  di- 
■ectly  ;  but  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  just  ring  the 
lell  outside  the  front  door  ,*  the  osder  s  bell  that  was,  sir :  then 
"II  know  he  *s  wanted." 

f  necordingly  proceeded  to  summon  the  landlord  as  ordered,  and 
alWr  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  shake  the  old  bell  from  the  em- 
ofthe  ivy,  1  succeeded  at  last  in  clearing,  as  it  were,  its  voice, 
and  giving  out  two  or  three  discordant  twangs,  much  to  the  dis- 
CDmrort  of  the  birds  who  had  retired  for  the  night,  and  who  flut- 
tered and  chirped  with  dreadful  consternation  at  the  unaccustomed 
•ound,  so  near  their  bed-rooms. 

Clump  I  clump  !  clump  ?  came  some  heavy  footsteps  across  the 
|Mving  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stables.  The  master,  thought  I  ;  but 
round  the  gable  of  the  building  popped  a  minute  red-faced  boy, 
with  a  superabundance  of  flaxen  hair.  The  imposing  noise  of  his 
foo^teps  I  discovered  arose  from  his  having,  with  a  contempt  for 
•ippcaranccs,  appropriated  a  pair  <>f  to|>-boots  that  gave  hinj  some 
difficulty  in  their  retentiuj}^  which  was  only  done  b^  t^  \v\v,\\cto\i^ 
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gymnastic,  namely,  snatching  at  the  tops  when  } 
and  coming  down,  with  a  resolution  worthy  of 
prevent  their  flying  off  at  a  tangent. 

He  pulled  his  frdnt  lock  with  a  nod,  and  shot  int 
I  followed  him  just  in  time  to  see  him  receive  thi 
and  some  whispered  instructions  from  his  mistret 
shawl  over  her  head,  immediately  departed.  Sea^ 
corner  of  the  oaken  tahle,  I  amused  myself  by  t 
the  young  gentleman  in  the  boots  performed  the  d 
to  him.  As  nurse,  nothing  could  be  better:  tt 
menced  a  cry,  upon  the  desertion  of  its  mother,  b 
attempt  in  the  hands  of  its  new  nurse,  who,  seate< 
grasped  the  child  tight  round  the  neck  and  th 
down  its  middle  part,  as  he  rocked  himself  with  t 
upon  his  knees,  that  the  most  powerful  cry  was  ii 
in  half.  As  to  the  other  duty,  it  was  not  diflicull 
was  to  watch  me  closely  ;  which  he  did  to  the  let 
winking  stare  I  never  saw  in  human  face.  No  ] 
abash  him.  There  he  sat,  with  the  more  intelh 
beside  him,  most  monotonously  breaking  up,  by 
cry  into  the  very  smallest  fractions. 

My  speculations  upon  the  boy  and  his  charge  ^ 
turbed  by  the  return  of  the  mistress,  accompanie 
a  fine  sturdy-looking  man  about  thirty  years  c 
entering,  made  his  landlord's  bow,  and,  lighting  a 
conduct  me  into  *'  the  parlour.'*  This  attentic 
ferring  to  spend  my  evening  in  the  well-knowi 
scene  of  many  of  my  early  roysterings.  I,  how 
for  his  civility,  and  said,  **  That  as  an  old  travell 
kitchen  fire,  which  was  rather  grateful  in  the  chill 
the  solemn  coldness  of  the  best  room  ;  but  if  he  h 
would  sup  with  them,  and  retire  early."  To  this 
much  good  humour,  brought  me  a  pair  of  slip 
capacious  arm-chair  for  my  indulgence ;  during  i 
ment  he  kept  his  eyes,  with  a  puzzled  look,  u] 
mind  were  struggling  with  some  indistinct  and 
lections.  I  enjoyed  his  embarrassment,  for  thougl 
since  I  remembered  him  a  hobble-de-hoy  in  the  v: 
his  good-natured  face  at  the  first  glance.  His  start 
feigned  when  I  threw  my  cap  on  one  side  and  saii 
you  have  any  of  the  old  green  bacon  in  the  house 
I  'm  your  man  for  a  reasonably  large  slice." 

"  Lor'  a  mussy  !  "  exclaimed  he,  "  if  it  bean't !  I 
'ee  mischief-loving  face.  Well,  if  this  ain't  worth 
I  be  swithered.  Nancy,  woman,  where  be  'ee, 
it  be  ?  "  His  wife  had  lefl  the  room  to  seek  f 
eggs  for  me.  His  impatience,  however,  would 
await  her  return,  so  he  darted  out,  chuckling  wit 
nouncc  the  arrival  of  an  old  acquaintance.  £ 
dragging  her  in,  all  blushes  and  smiles.  "  Here 
he,  almost  out  of  breath  with  his  exertions ;  **  the 
often  and  often  heard  me  talk  of,  as  I  knowei 
drawed  me  for  one  of  his  picturs.  Sure-ly  we  b< 
*ee,  sir !     Well,  only  to  thiuk  uow  I  that  you  sh 
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y  way  too — just  like  'ee  though — and  to  find  us  just  holtling  on  to 

le  o\d  place^  that  was  once  so  grand  and  bustling  like,  merely  to 

ep  loite  in  it ;  for  it 's  almost  make-believe  to  call  it  an  inn  now  ; 

pr  we  are  wi'out  any  rent,  just  to  keep  it  from  being  carried  away 

teceineal,  and  the  poor  village  be  almost  all    swarmed  awjiy    sin 

e«e  plaguy  railroads.    Hang  the  improvements,  say  I.     Though   I 

II  promise  'ee  a  good  bed  to  lie  on  yet,  please  the  pigs.     So  fry 

ray  old  ooman,  and  let  's  have  a  snack  1  for  I  dare  venture  that 

m  are  main  hungry." 

A  shuffling  of  feet,  and  a  lift  of  the  latch,  interrupted  his 
lapsody.  It  was  surely  a  friend,  for  the  dog  ran  across  the  kitchen 
ragging  his  tail  in  unndstakeable  welcome. 

••  it  be  old  school maiater,"  whispered  Tom;  "  you  knowed  him 
reil^ — <lon't  know  him  at  first;  he  cornea  and  smokes  hi.^  pipe  every 
ight  wi'  me,"  As  he  concluded  this  bit  of  confidence  he  retired  to 
fire,  with  his  brown  face  all  smiles,  to  watch  the  little  perform- 
which  to  him  was  as  amusing  aa  a  three-act  play. 
The  old  white-headed  man  tottered  slowly  into  the  kitchen,  heti- 
atingj  however^  when  he  perceived  a  stranger  seated  by  the  supper 
"   e. 

**  Gome   on,  come  on,  father,  its  nobody  aa  'nil  bite  *ee,"   said 
roiD.     The  old  man  came  forward,  and  wished  me  "  the  good  even- 
;**  as  he  did  so  he  looked  me,  for  a  moment,  steadily  in  the  face. 
kM'J^o&t    know    'em,  old    man  ?  "  exclaimed  the  impatient   Tom  ; 
^Book  again/'    The  old  man  placed  his  steel  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
IM  scanned  me  for  a  moment  carefully. 

•*  Know  you,    sir,   ah  !  that  I  do  I  **   exclaimed  he,    •'  and   main 

flad  I  am  to  see  you — though    you    are   changed  ;    I    know   your 

nerry  face,  and  I  can  see  by  your  eye  that  the  black  ox  has  not  set 

lis  foot  upon  you   yet/'     As   he  concluded  he  stpieezed  my  hand 

ith  a  true  ancl  kindly  feeling,  which,  though  from  a  humble  man, 

roe  with  a  soothing  and  welcome  thrill  over  ray  heart. 

Oh  !  what  gossip  amX  what  laughter  accompanied  that  frugal  and 

elcome  supper  !     How  all  the  frolics  of  ray  youth  were  canvassed, 

nd   the  days  when  I  used  to  come  over  with  the  fox-hounds  and 

e  good  old  squire  of  the  neighbourhood  (he  now,   alas  I  sleeping 

n  the  quiet  churchyanl  at  the  top  of  the  hill);  and  how  we  mourned 

ver  the  many  good  fellow^s  that  time  and  fortune  had  scattered  far 

rom  the  spot  of  their  early  enjoyments,  making,  with  other  causes, 

be  once  thriving  village  a  deserted  hamlet ! 

The  supper  cleared,  we  drew  round  the  fire,  admonished  by  the 

tcrly  wind  moaning  through  the  trees  to  throw  on  a  log  of  very 

intry    looking  aspect.       The   toddy  mixed,    I  lighted    my  cigar, 

j-whiUt  the  old  man  and  Tom  lighted  their  bowls,  determined  to  be 

^comfortable  and  make  a  night  of  it,  for  my  coming  wag  to  them  a 

jubilee  not  to  be  neglected. 

I,  The  child  slept  in  the  cradle,  giving  the  mother  the  opportunity 
[of  doing  some  indescribable  needlework  ;  and  the  nurse  in  top- 
Iboots  was,  no  doubt,  in  his  second  or  third  sleep,  for  he  ho*!  gone  oft* 
to  bed  without  sound  of  trumpet ;  so  that  we  were  snugly  arranged 
\foT  a  positive  gossip,  which  1  accordingly  dashed  into  with  a  thirst 
for  knowledge. 

After  running  through  a  complete  muster-roll  of  the  buried,  the 
pBaarried,  and  the  departed  in  other  ways,  I  asked  the  acVvooV*w\a^Vfct 
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what  had  become  of  the  old   *'  Mansion   House,"   and  the 
who  were  thriving  and  well  to  do  in  mv  rcmerabrawce,  and  nl 
the  houae   and   the   people   had   been    swallowed    up  and  bi 
together  ? 

^*  Ah,  sir!"  said  the  old  man,  with  an  ominous  shake  of 
head  ;  *'  there  's  a  sad  story  goes  along  o'  that,  sir  ;  no  woiK^tri 
it's  swept  off  the  face  of  the  e^irth,  and  the  people,  all  kiih  aod 
buried  in  many  graves." 

"What   story?"   I   exclaimed^  with  a  true   wandrref's 
seeking   to   fill  his  literary  and  pictorial  scrip.     **  I    never 
it." 

"  Mayhap   not,   sir/'   answered   he,   "  for    the   story   goes 
a  space  of  years,  some  of  'em  when  you  were  about  Ibear 
and  some  since  we  missed  sight  of  you.      But  I  'II  tell  it,  ati'joal 
willing,  for  neither  Tom  nor  the  girl  knows  the  proper  righuoal 
I  know/' 

"  By  till  means,"  replied  I,  "  go  on,  I  'm  all  attention 

The  old  man  refilled  his  pipe,  and  commenced  tl»e  following 
which  is  no  fable  : — 

"  You   knew  the  Rayners,  of  course,  sir?      A  dashing  oian 
Master  Rayner,  come,  either  by  the  right  or  left,  from  aomestadCj 
gentility  ;    ior,  if  you  remember  right,    he  never    would  tpon 
landlord's  apron,  he  was  much  too  proud  for  that ;  but  a  kind* 
minded,  charitable  snul  was  his  wife;  who,  in  marrying  hira,  Wl 
a  certainty  *  pleased  her  eye  to  plague  her  heart/  for  he  was  «li 
clean  beyond  her   control  with  his  high    and   flighty    noitotui 
ways, 

"  The  son  and  daughter  you  must  recollect  well.  The 
was  taught  at  a  school  among  ladies,  and  came  naturally  wi 
unwilling  mind  to  mix  with  the  misrule  of  a  public  inn,  and  b* 
almost  ordered  by  common  folks  and  drunken  squires.  The  Ma 
was  also  unfiuingly  reared  by  some  London  aunt,  that  no  oneewi 
saw  ;  so  that  when  he  came  down  to  the  house  lie  became 
but  a  lounger  and  a  first  hand  at  all  the  sports  of  the  neigfal 
living  at  a  rack  and  manger  like  a  lord,  without  the  sligbi 
or  reproof  froui  bis  father,  who,  for  the  matter  o'  that»  was 
a  man  and  as  helter-skelter  as  his  boy  ;  indeed,  when  they 
mounted  for  the  field,  and  not  one  did  they  miss,  they  looked  li 
brothers  more  like  than  father  and  son. 

"  Good  as  their  trade  miuht  be,  and  good  I  know  it  waa,  for  I 
a  helper  then  in  the  stables,  and  occasionally  extra  postboy. 
such  squire  landlords  soon  put  the  profits  at  odds,  and  so  there 
nothing  but  shifting  and   do<lging,   where,  by   care,   there   mq 
have  been  plenty,  and  to  spare, 

**  Pride,  however,  had  got  them  in  hand,  and  they  could  nol 
guided  by  the  careful  wife,  whose  pale  face  told  many  a  lale  that 
one    dare  whisper.     Heady    money    must  be  had    for    brewer 
landlord,  for   they  did  not  like  the  goings  on,  so  didn't 
con.siderutiuti  for  "em,    and  naturally,  for  one  day  they  woul 
after  the  htjunda,  beatieig  everybody  wiih  their  'bits  o*  ! 
bred/  and  the  next  plead  a  long  day  for  payment  of  the  vmrj 
they  had  heaien.     This  wasn't  exactly  business,  ye  see. 

•  Soon  things  xvere  sold  out  of  the  well-stocked  inn.  to  pay  iJk 

es  who   wouiiint  or  couldn't  iwavt;  aiul.  although   it  wen  ikm* 
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folks  knew  it,  you  may  be  sure,  and  a  sadness  and  dark- 
M  seerned  to  come  over  the  old  place. 

*  Well,  sir,  to  come  to  the  main  part  of  my  story,  things  were 
the  vorst;  when,  one  heavy  night  of  snow  and  bitter  coldj  the 
n  night- coach  stoppetl  as  u»ual  to  change  horses,  when  deaf 
rilliam,  who  drove  it  for  forty  years,  poor  fellow,  said  that  we 
list  come  and  help  out  an  inside  gentleman,  who  seemed  very 
I,  Atxil  who  wished  to  atop  all  night,  for  the  cold  was  too  much  for 
I.  Accordingly  all  was  bustle,  the  old  gentleman  was  brought 
siifTand  ahnost  dead  with  the  cold,  although  he  was  covered  tip 
I  I  don't  know  how  many  wrappers.  Such  a  pale  little  yellow 
I  think  I  never  saw,  to  be  alive.  How  he  did  fidget,  it  seemed 
most  with  terror,  until  his  box  was  carried  in  by  me  and  another, 
d  main  heavy  box  it  was.  After  he  had  got  some  life  put  in  hira 
rith  all  sorts  of  warm  things,  he  beg«n  lo  come  round  a  bit,  and  we 
nd,  from  what  he  said,  that  he  had  been  working:  all  his  life  for 
^c1,  and  such  like,  in  the  far-off  Indies,  and  was  now  returning  to 
Djoy  himself  among  his  relations.  He  chuckled  and  grinned  in  an 
imil  manner,  as  he  pictured  how  surprised  they  'd  be  to  see  the 
toor  rnan  return  to  shower  gold  over  them  all,  and  liow  he  should 
wjoy  it.     I  thought,  boy  as  I  was,  that  he  had  stayed  too  long  for 


lering  to  have  much  time  to  spare  in  the  scattering    for  he 


iiore  like  a  dead  body  than  anything  else,  if  it  had  not  been 

r  his  little  sparkling  eyes,  that  were  bright  with  the  spiced  drink, 

hich  loosened  his  tongue  most  marvellously, 

"  After  some  time,  his  bed-room  being  sufficienlly  heated,  he  was 

ied   up  stairs,    with  his  heavy   bra.ss- cornered  box  before  him. 

r,  differently  from   his  usual  way,   would  be    his   valet,   and 

him  to  retire.     He  stayed  a  long  time  with   him  ;  for,   before 

came   down,  all  had  gone   to   bed    except    me    and    the   night 

rs,  who  always  sat  up  for   the  mails.     After  seeing  all  right, 

Iso  walked  off  to  bed,  leaving  us  to  snore  by  the  fire    until 

sed  by  the  guard's  horn. 

One  of  the  men  sitting  up  with  me  you  weJl  remember,  a  low- 
rowed  gipsy-looking  man,  'cute  and  clever, but  of  unsteady  habits; 
c  could  do  a  little  of  everything,    but  never  any  hard  work,  so 
oti    recollect  he  was  always  called    JShifter.     He  was  a  great  fa- 
oarite  of  master's,  for  he  was  handy   with   horses  and  a  first-rate 
tcher  at  harness ;  of  this  man  I  shall  have  to  speak  more. 
"  The  first  mail  bad  been  changed  about  an  hour  ;  and  Shifter 
d  gone  to  collect  his  boots  and  shoes  from  the  travellers'  door, 
y  for  the  morning.     When  I  started  off  through  the  yard  to  the 
Ics,  just  to  see  that  none  of  the  next  change  had  got  loose,  and 
bat  all  was  right  otherwise,   after  some   time    spent    upon    many 
trifles  about  the  premises,  I  was  coming  out  at  the  stable-door,  when 
y  attention  was  attracted  up  to  the  *  long  casements,'  as  we  used 
to  call  them,  that  lighted  the  ten- roomed  corridor.     There  1  saw,  as 
plaio  as  noon,  master  coming  out  of  the  old  Indian  maTi' s  room  ;  he 
was  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  he  seemed  to  close  the  door  gently,  and 
then  look  round  cautiously.     As  he  passed  on  I  saw  Shifter  sud- 
denly meet  him.     blaster  appeared  struck  to  a  stand-still.     After  a 
frhort   talk   they   both    de^^cended    the    stairs   together.     A    btrange 
feeling  came  over  nie.     I  felt  assured  that  something  was  wrung  I 
I  bad  no  sooner  entered  the  kitchen  than  SUitlet  cwtve  Vt\,  W\ 
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without  the  boots  and  shoes.  He  had  a  startled  kinrl  of  IoqS^1^| 
I  perceived  that  hp  had  master's  keys,  with  which  he  procrededj 
the  bar  and  nearly  filled  a  tumbler  of  brand j,  takin^f  it  amjr  «^| 
hitn,  as  he  said,  for  master,  who  was  taken  rather  poorly.  H 

'*  I  was  sadly  puzzled.  The  last  mail,  however^  csme  ifl 
finished  iny  labours,  and  I  was  soon  fast  asleep  in  my  bed  at  ^i^^M 
for  I  then  lived  with  my  poor  old  mother  down  by  the  ip^| 
welt.  H 

"  The  morning  carae,  and  the  first  thing  that  saluted  mv  cfl 
was  the  figure  of  Shifter  galloping  across  the  green  on  nuil^l 
be&t  hunter;  I  started  off  to  meet  him  ;  he  would  not  slop,  hovt«fl 
but  halloed  to  me  as  he  parsed,  that  he  was  g^oing  for  the  ckdfl 
five  miles  off,  for  they  thought  the  old  Indian  gentleman  wa*  J^| 
I  turned  poi^itively  as  cold  as  stone  when  I  heard  tbi»»  a  tortfl 
rushing  was  in  my  ears,  and  I  could  not  utter  a  word.  fl 

'*  The  doctor  came  as  fast  as  horsefiesh  could  bring  him,  ballH 
old  man  was  a  clod  of  clay,  and  all  the  village   was  up  with  ifl 
news.     The  proper  authorities  were  summoned,  and,  upon  e^^^l 
nation,  the  great  box  was  found  open,  with  the  keys  in  it,  todfl 
few  necessaries  only  taken  out,  but,  strange  to  say,  not  onrlntfl 
money  of  any  kinil  was  found,  not  one  scrap   of  paper,  or  o^H 
to  tell  who  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was.     Notices  were  paHiH 
everywhere  for  weeks,  but  unavailingly.     The  old  gentleouDiM 
buried  in  the  old  church-yard  ;  and  so,  unlamented,  died  the  jraN^ 
seeker,  and  every  one  was  satisfied  that  all  had  been  done  that »» 
right  and  proper  ;  all,  mind,  excepting  roe.     I  was  not  satisfied.  I 
iieemed  to  have  inherited  a  restless  unhappiness  from  the  old  90^ 
that  kept  me  continually  on  the  watch,  and  I  saw —  ! 

"  Some  months   elapsed,  and   master's  creditors    became  ntfaa 
pressing,  after  much  vapouring,  ray  master,  whose  open  rolHdum 
humour  was  now  sadly  changed  to  a  moroseness  and  snarling,  DH,, 
naturally  in  his  composition,  departed  for  town,  as  he  s;iid.  to  r«lH 
some  funds  among  his  friends,  and,  above  all  persons,  took  Shlftfl 
as  everybody  thought  very  unnecessarily,  to  attend  him.  fl 

"  A  week  brought  him  back  apparently  high  in  funds,  for  iH 
debts  were  immedintely  paid  ;  all  was  sunshine  again,  and  all  mt 
pcared  happy  but  my  poor  mistress,  who  went  about  the  house  lii| 
a  ghost,  hardly  uttering  a  word  to  a  soul.  She  soon  died,  propk 
said  of  consumption ;  I  thought  that  she,  perhaps,  had  discovertd 
something  that  she  had  belter  never  known !  After  her  6nsh, 
master  and  his  son  seemed  to  rut^h  headlong  into  all  sorts  of  plcs«saft(« 
and  leaving  Miss  to  look  after  the  business,  and  open  to  the  imoer^ 
tinences  and  solicitations  of  all  the  gay  young  squires  and  cnUcfim 
that  resorted  to  the  place,  wishing  to  outvie  each  other  in  tike  goo& 
graces  of  a  handsome  and  accomplished  gtrl. 


One  more  daring  than  the  rest,  a  collegian,  who  stayed 
time  in  the  house  to  finish  a  rustication  which  had  been  inflicted  oo 
him  by  his  college,  unfortunately  prevailed  upon  the  vain  fiddj 
girl  to  elope  with  him  to  London,  where,  it  was  whispered,  he  soam 
deserted  her.  Pride  or  perhaps  an  early  death  never  permitted 
her  to  revisit  her  native  village;  and  we  never  saw  her  swi 
smiling  face  again.  This  was  the  second  blow  that  seemed  to 
with  a  weight  upon  the  spirits  of  my  master,  and  he  ceased  to 
joyouSj  except  under  the  iuflv\ewte  of  Uve  bottle.     His  son   ha  " 
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■nfie  beyond  his  control,  speptling  with  a  lavish  hand  an  unac- 
Epuntdble  sum  of  money.  Quarrels  arose  between  them,  and  the 
voang^  man  in  a  moment  of  ancrer,  left  his  tklhcr  and  went  up 
m^^oTnlon  to  seek  a  wider  field  far  liis  debaucheries,  and  a  relief 
^Ki  the  monotony  of  the  village  for  his  ill. directed  mind.  All  this 
HBb  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  the  man,  Shifter,  was 
Blriving  and  well  to  do,  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner  ;  for  he 
|iouL»?it  a  cottage  which  he  made  into  a  shop,  turned  saddler  and 
I  maker,  without  Any  visible  means,   taking  apprentices  and 

j^>, rt^    himself  into  the  society  of  his  betters,  hobnobbing  even 

rith  hiA  late  master,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  village  sages,  to 
vhoin  it  appeared  a  mystery! — to  me  it  waa  none;  I  felt  assured 
llat  my  suspicions  were  true. 

••  Sad  news  came  into  the  village — for  it  was  sad  to  us  all— that 
fOun^  master  w^a^  in  trouble  in  town,  for  we  all  liked  him  and 
litied  him  for  not  having  a  better  father.  It  was  something  very 
lark  and  dangerous,  for  his  father  had  not  waited  a  minute  upon 
he  receipt  of  the  letter,  but  gone  off  in  a  postchaise-and-four*  A 
brtnight  elapsed  before  his  return — that  fortnight  had  placed  years 
)f  trouble  upon  his  iace.  It  was  whispered  that  he  had  saved  hiii 
miy  child  from  ignominy,  at  a  great  sacrilice ;  and  that  he  w^as  sent 
mt  to  the  Mauritius  to  get  him  away  from  his  dissolute  companions. 
The  father  was  alone. 

"  Now  I,  who  felt  I  knew  much,  saw  the  retributive  clouds 
Doming  up  thick  and  fast. 

*»  Changes,  that  the  wise  people  thought  would  take  years  in 
coming,  suddenly  fell  upon  the  hitherto  thriving  vdlage.  Coaches 
dropped  off  one  by  one — pfjsting  no  longer  was  rapid  travelling — 
tradesman  left  the  village  for  places  were  more  people  gathered. 
The  people  whom  all  the^e  things  employed  of  course  took  flight  for 
where  they  could  get  bread  ;  and  the  grass  grew  over  tlie  road. 
Tlie  snftj^ter  lel\  his  deserted  inn  and  went  to  live  at  a  farm  not  two 
miles  over  the  hill ;  but  many  times,  to  my  surprise,  I  used  to  meet 
him  crawling  along,  for  he  was  now  getting  an  old  man,  towards 
the  old  house  that  stood  empty  and  desolate-  What  he  could  want 
there  I  confess  used  to  puzzle  me;  I  sometimes  watched  him,  and 
saw  him  go  in  and  out  of  the  stables  and  outhouses  with  a  listless 
and  sullen  manner,  as  if  mourning  over  the  loss  of  all  those  who 
uted  to  be  tliere,  so  few  short  year^f  ago. 

**  One  morning,  a  person  reading  the  newspaper,  a  scarce  thing 
now  ill  our  village,  read  the  account  of  a  shipwreck  somewhere  out 
In  the  Mauritius;  the  name  of  the  place  struck  us  all.  It  stated  that 
a  pAPty  going  out  in  a  boat  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  some  of  the 
crew,  bad  their  frail  bark  swamped  in  the  surf,  and  every  soul  was 
drowned.  Among  them  was  the  name  of  my  late  young  master, 
spoken  of  as  a  clerk  on  some  plantation. 

•*  •  111  news  speeds  apace;'  for  some  good  friend,  meeting  the 
father  upon  one  of  his*  solitary  walks,  communicated  the  sad  news 
to  him.  The  old  man  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  startled 
look,  then  muttered  to  himself,  '  What  all  taken  for  so  little!  so 
many  for  one  ?  I  must  go  and  settle  this  account."  He  wandered 
on  without  uttering  one  word  more,  leaving  his  informant  convinced 
that  drink  and  grief  had  unsettled  his  niind. 

"  The  next  day,  the  people  at  tlie  farm  nut  having  ^ectt  )avw,  \^ft 
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hue  and  cry  was  up,  ponds  were  dragged,  and  ev 
place  searched.  At  last  he  was  discovered  hangin^ 
cart  hovels  of  the  inn !  I  was  one  of  the  party.  A 
out  into  the  daylight,  a  door  was  swung  back,  and  i 
covered  some  writing  in  chalk,  it  ran  thus: — '  I 

;  he  knows.'     The  name  of  the  person  meant 

by  some  one*s  back  during  the  alarm  caused  by  t 
the  unfortunate  suicide. 

"  I  wandered  down  in  the  evening  to  the  saddler,  S 
now  postmaster  of  the  place.  I  told  him  that  I  \ 
again  to  the  inn,  and  I  thought  that  I  could  near! 
name.  At  this  communication  his  dark  and  repuls 
came  of  a  leaden  hue,  his  mouth  opened,  but  did  no! 
to  a  single  word.  I  left  him  apparently  withoi 
dismay,  and  immediately  took  my  way  by  a  circuit 
inn.  As  I  anticipated  I  saw  Shifter  making  his  v 
same  spot.  He  crept  stealthily  along  the  garden  wi 
round  cautiously,  placed  his  hand  upon  the  door  of 
he  was  baffled,  for  the  magistrate  had  placed  a  stron 
the  door — that  some  further  endeavour  might  be  ma 
the  strange  writing — which  corroborated  the  suspici 
by  many,  of  the  sudden  independence  of  the  unfortur 
saddler  stamped  with  ill-concealed  rage,  and  after  1 
the  spot  in  evident  indecision,  he  returned  rapidly  i 
I  was  now  convinced  my  chain  was  complete.  I  ca 
cottage,  determined  not  to  interfere,  but  to  leave  a  ^ 
to  take  its  own  course,  which  I  felt  it  would  in  its  ow 

"  The  guilty  man  sleeps  in  the  churchyard ;  the  '  ol< 
long  been  dismantled,  and  sold  for  its  materials,  and  t 
over  the  deserted  spot. 

"  But  Shifter,  who,  having  lost  his  victim,  no  longer 
fly  to,  soon  lost  his  business,  and  retaining  only  the 
master,  which  appeared,  with  the  aid  of  occasional  sr 
trade,  to  just  support  him.  My  eye  was  constantly  u 
on  his  part,  carefully  avoided  me,  for  his  conscienci 
and  he  dared  not  trust  himself  with  me.     I  waited. 

"  The  blow  at  last  fell.  An  unusual  bustle  at  his  co 
the  idlers — a  taxed  cart  stood  at  the  door,  all  presi 
hear  the  cause — some  suspicion  having  fallen  on  h 
laid,  and  he  was  discovered  in  the  fact  of  purloining  tl 
the  letters  ! 

**  He  was  led  handcuffed  from  his  door,  for,  being  a 
even  in  his  age,  he  had  attempted  to  escape !  As  he  ] 
me  I  ventured  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  '  Ask  Shifter,  he 
started  as  if  I  'd  stung  him  like  an  adder — I  shall  n< 
face  to  my  dying  day  ! 

"He  was  proved  guilty,  and  transported  for  life.  Up 
down  an  old  shed,  used  only  of  late  for  the  shephei 
iially  formed  part  of  the  old  inn,  some  rotted  paiM 
curious  coins  were  discovered  ;  the  gentleman  who  b< 
the  lucky  discoverer,  said  that  they  were  coin  used  an< 
where  in  the  Indies.  Thus  you  see  that  I  had  not  judj 
ond  how  just  had  been  the  retribution  even  here,  show 
**  *  TJiat  the  prosperity  oC  crVtae  \%  V>\3\  a.  O^ft^x.  wcvd  a 
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e  old  clock,  with  a  long  preliminary  whir,  struck  eleven  as 

Id  man  concluded  his  strange  recitJil — an  unusually  late  hour 

iiuch  an  out-of-the-world  spot.      1  retired  to  a  chamber  where 

»rything    was    familiar    to    me ;     but   so    many   visions    gaUo|ied 

ugb  my  brain  that  it  was  long  ere  I  slept,  for  my  imagination 

lost  persuaded  me  that,  upon  rising  in  the  morning,  the  viliage 

Id  be  peopled  as  it  was  wont  to  be^  and  that  the  same  happy 

would  greet  me  as  of*  old.     I  slept,  and  tbcy  all  faded. 


DR.  JOHNSON 


HIS  RELIGIOUS  LIFE,  AND  HIS 
DEATH. 


title  is  a  captival  ing^  one,  and  will  allure  many,  hut  it  very  feebly 
•B  the  contents  of  ihe  vulume,  which  brings  under  our  observa- 
ihe  religious  opinions  of  scores  upon  scores  of  other  men,  and  is 
led  with  numerous  anecdotes  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  great 
ipher.  The  book,  indeed,  may  be  considprcd  aa  a  condensatioa 
that  was  known  and  recorded  of  Dr.  Johnson's  practice  and  ex- 
tence  of  religion  from  bis  youth  to  his  diath  ; — of  its  powerful  in- 
over  him  through  many  years  of  his  lite, — of  the  nature  of  his 
I,  and  of  its  fruits  in  his  works  ; — but  there  is  added  to  this  so  much 
tt  is  excellent  of  other  people, — ^the  life  of  the  soul  is  seen  in  so  many 
ir  characlers — so  many  subjects  are  introduced  that  are  more  or  less 
itimately  connected  with  that  to  which  the  title  refers^  and  all  are  so 
drably  blended  together,  and  interwoven  with  the  excellent  remarks 
'of  the  author,  as  to  justify  us  in  saying  of  the  book,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
p-  most  edifying  and  really  useful  we  have  for  years  past  met  with. 
^  It  has  often  been  our  lot  to  see  the  sneers  of  beardless  boys  at  the 

I  mention  of  religion,  and  to  bear  the  titter  of  the  empty-headed  when 
k  fnety  was  spoken  of,  and  we  always  then  thought  of  the  profound  awe 
f  with  which  the  mighty  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  impressed  by  such 
tubjects — of  his  deep  humiliation  of  soul  when  be  reflected  upon  his 
tiuties  and  responsibilities^and  of  his  solemn  and  reverential  manner 
wheo  religion  became  the  topic  of  discourse,  or  the  subject  of  his 
thoughts.  His  intellect,  one  of  the  grandest  that  was  ever  given  to 
maxtf  humbled  itself  to  the  very  dust  before  the  Giver ; — the  very  supe- 
riority of  hia  mental  powers  over  those  of  other  men,  made  him  but 
femk  himself  the  less  in  his  own  sight,  when  he  reflected  from  whom  he 
bftd  bis  being,  and  to  whom  bo  must  render  an  account  of  the  use  he 
mftde  of  the  vast  intellectual  powers  he  possessed. 

But  the  religion  of  Dr,  Johnson  consisted  not  in  deep  feeling  only, 
nor  in  much  talking  nor  professing,  but  was  especially  distinguished  by 
Hm  practical  benevolence :  when  be  possessed  but  two-pence,  one  penny 
muM  always  at  the  service  of  any  one  who  had  nothing  at  all ;  his  poor 
bouse  was  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  a  home  for  the  destitute:  there,  for 
moviiha  and  years  together,  he  sheltered  and  supported  iW  hccAn  -axv^ 
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the  blind,  at  a  time  when  his  utmost  efforts  could  do  no  more  than  pro* 
vide  bare  support  for  them  and  himself.  Those  whom  he  loved  oot  be 
would  serve — ^those  whom  he  esteemed  not  he  would  give  to,  and  labour 
for,  and  devote  the  best  powers  of  his  pen  to  help  and  to  benefit 

The  cry  of  distress,  the  appeal  of  the  afflicted,  was  irresistible  wilb 
him — no  matter  whatever  else  pressed  upon  him — whatever  literary 
calls  were  urging  him — or  however  great  the  need  of  the  daily  toil  for 
the  daily  bread, — all  was  abandoned  till  the  houseless  were  sheltend, 
till  the  hungry  were  fed,  and  the  defenceless  were  protected ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  of  all  Dr.  Johnson's  contemporaries— he 
in  all  his  poverty >  and  they  in  all  their  abundance — in  whose  lives  loek' 
proofs  could  be  found  of  the  most  enlarged  chanty  and  unwearied 
benevolence. 

But  the  book  treats  of  so  many  subjects,  of  so  much  that  is  coDoected 
with  religion  in  general,  and  with  the  Church  of  England  in  particular, 
that  we  can  really  do  no  more  than  refer  our  readers  to  the  ▼olume 
itself;  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  find  in  it  much  useful aod 
agreeable  information  on  all  those  many  matters  which  are  coonected  j 
in  these  times  with  Church  interests,  and  which  are  more  or  less  ia- 
fluencing  all  classes  of  the  religious  public. 

The  author  writes  freely,  and  with  great  power;  he  argues  ablT,aal 
discusses  liberally  all  the  points  of  religious  controversy,  and  a  verf  ; 
delightful  volume  is  the  result  of  his  labours.     It  must  do  gt)od,l 
must  please  and  improve  the  mind,  as  well  as  delight  the  heart  of  iS  ^ 
who  read  it.     Indeed,  no  one  not  equal  to  the  work  could  have  Teotoni 
upon  it  without  lasting  disgrace  had  he  failed  in  it ;  a  dissertation  upoi  [ 
the  faith  and  morals  of  a  man  whose  fame  has  so  long  filled  the  vend, 
and   in  whose  writings  so  much  of  his  religious  feelings  are  displayed, 
and  so  much  of  his  spiritual  life  is  unveiled,  must  be  admirably  writtoi , 
to  receive  any  favour  from  the  public ;  and  we  think  that  the  author 
has  so  ably  done  what  he  undertook  to  do,  that  that  full  measare  of 
praise  will  be  awarded  to  him,  which  in  our  judgment  he  deserves. 

A  perusal  of  this  excellent  work  reminds  us  of  the  recent  sale  of  sodm 
letters  and  documents  of  Dr.  Johnson  from  Mr.  Liunecar*s  coUectioD. 
The  edifying  example  of  this  good  and  great  man,  so  well  set  forth  ia 
the  present  volume,  is  fully  borne  out  in  an  admirable  prayer  composed 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  the  original  copy  of 
which  was  here  disposed  of.  For  the  gratification  of  the  reader,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  give  the  following  brief  abstract  of  the  contents  of  these 
papers : — 

"TO   DAVID   OARRICK. 

«  Streatham,  December  12, 1771. 
"  I  have  thought  upon  your  epitaph,  but  without  much  effect ;  as 
epitaph  is  no  easy  thing.  Of  your  three  stanzas,  the  third  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  you.  The  first  and  third  together  give  no  discriminatire 
character.  If  the  first  alone  were  to  stand,  Hogarth  would  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  man  of  intellectual  eminence.  Suppose  you 
worked  upon  something  like  this — 

"  The  hand  of  Art  here  torpid  lies, 

That  traced  th*  essential  form  of  grace. 
Here  death  has  closed  the  curious  eyes 
That  saw  t\ve  nvdivTvet^  \ti  \}tv«  ^«lr«. 


SONETTO. 

If  geniui  wHrm  tliee,  Reader,  stAv, 
If  merit  loudi  thee,  hhed  a  tear. 
Be  Vice  and  Dtilne^  fur  avray, 
Great  Hogarth's  t»onourM  duat  is  here. 

"to  db.  parube. 

'^  Boh  Coart,  July  22ad,  1777, 

booksellers  of  London   have  tindertaken  a  kind  of  body  of 

^try,  excluding  generally  the  dramas,  and  I  have  undertaken 

»re  each  author's  works  a  sketch  of  hts  life^  and  a  character 

Of  some,  however^  I  know  very  little,  and  am  afraid 

>t  easily   sup|)ly  my  deficiencies.     Be  pleased  to  inform  me 

long  Mr.  Burke  9  manuscripts,  or  anywhere  else  at  Cambridge 

ials  are  to  be  found/* 

"ftlay31st,  1784. 
Ill  very  much  obliged  by  your  civilities  to  my  godson,  and  must 

Eto  add  to  them  the  favour  of  permitting  him  to  see  you  paint, 
y  know  how  a  picture  is  begun,  advanced  and  corapleled.     If 
end  you  in  a  few  of  your  operations,  I  hope  he  will  shew  that 
efit  has  been  properly  conferred,  both  by  his  proficiency  and  his 

plowing  beautiful  prayer  is  dated  Ashbourne,  Sept.  1  d,  1784 :  — 

ie  me  truly  thankful  for  the  call  by  which  Thou  hast  awakened 
ience  and  summoned  me  to   repentance*     Let  not  Thy  call,  O 
forgotten,  or  Thy  summons    neglected,  hut   let  the  residue  of 
rhatcver  it  shall  be,  be  passed  in  true  contrition,  and  diligent 
Let  me  repent  of  the  sina  of  my  past  life,  and  so  keep  Thy 
le  time  to  come,  that  when  U  shall  be  Thy  good  pleasure  to 
another  state,  I  may  find  mercy  in  Thy  sight.     Let  Thy  Holy 
)rt  me  in  the  hour  of  death,  and,  O  Lord,  grant  me  pardon  in 
Judgment.*" 

es  the  above,   Dr.  Johnson's  celebrated  letter  to   the  author  of 
i'»  Poems,'*   in   which   he  says,  *'  I  will  not   be   deterred  from 
what  1  think  to  be  a  cheat  by  the  menaces  of  a  rufBan,**  was 
le  for  twelve  guineas. 


SONETTO. 

•aOM   THE    ITALIAN    OF    BENEDETTO    MENZIMI. 

I  pLAWTED  once  BL  laurel  tree, 

And  breathed  to  heaveu  an  humble  vow, 
That  Phcehus'  favdurlte  it  might  be. 

And  fthade  and  deck  a  {M)et'ii  bru«v  ! 
I  prayed  to  Zephyr  that  his  wing» 

DefcendJng:  through  the  April  aky, 
Slight  nave  the  Iwu^hs  in  early  apring, 

And  brush  rude  lioremf  frowning  by. 
And  slowly  Phcebuj  heard  tlie  prayer. 

And  slowly,  slowly,  grew  the  tree. 
And  oihera  tpr&ng  more  fast  and  fair, — 

Vei  marvel  not  ttiat  thin  should  t>e ; 
For  tardier  still  the  growth  of  Fame — 
And  who  is  he  the  crown  may  claim  ? 

Era. 


It    T. 
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OUR  PEN  AND  INK  GALLERY. 

BY  ALFBBO  CBOWQUILL. 

MAJOR    HERBERT    EDWARDES. 

Debds  of  adventurous  daring  are  of  no  unusual  occurrc 
and  had  Major  Edwardes  only  distinguished  himself  as  a  gi 
soldier,  it  is  probable  that  the  artist  and  the  engraver  wouU 
have  been  called  upon  to  furnish  his  portrait,  and  that  we  i\ 
not  have  been  required  to  supply  a  notice  of  his  life.  Foi 
favours  the  brave ;  but  only  the  brave  who  are  resolved  to  e 
a  smile  from  her.  The  man  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
subordinate  capacity,  planned  and  executed  a  aeries  of  bri 
operations  which  suggested  the  si^ge  of  Mooltan,  and  res 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  Punjab,  is  a  hero  whom  a  Clive  v 
have  delighted  to  honour,  as  a  WelUngtoa  has  been  prom 
applaud.  A  portrait  of  such  a  man,  and  a  notice  of  him, 
ever  brief,  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Herbert  Edwardes,  the  sole  survivor  of  three  brothers,  i 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Benjamin  Edwardes,  Rector  of  Frodesli 
Salop,  and  is  descended  from  an  old  Welsh  family.  Losing 
parents  while  yet  very  young,  he  was  brought  up  by  a 
relative,  John  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.,  of  Netley,  in  his  o 
county.  His  education  was  begun  under  the  Rev.  Charles  '. 
fosse,  of  Richmond,  Surrey,  and  completed  at  King's  Co 
London,  of  which  institution  (degrees  then  not  being  obtain 
he  became  an  Associate. 

Despairing  of  making  his  way  in  England,  he  sohcitec 
obtained  from  Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  Bart.,  O.C.B.,  an  appoint 
to  India,  at  a  period  of  life  much  later  than  is  usual,  for  he  cai 
age  on  his  voyage  out,  an  event  which  was  not  celebrated  by 
voted  tenantry,  and  which  ruffled  not  the  leaves  of  the  pond 
books  in  Threadneedle  Street.  His  fellow-passengers  in  ' 
Walmer  Castle  "  have  since  recalled,  that  (to  relieve  the  tedii 
the  voyage)  he  edited  a  weekly  ship  newspaper  called  "TheWj 
Gazette,"  and  that  for  twelve  weeks  (mirabile  dictu  !)  he  cond 
that  journal  without  offence. 

He  landed  at  Calcutta  on  the  29th  January,  1841,  and  was  si 
afterwards  attached  to  the  1  st  Bengal  European  regiment,  tba 
returned  from  the  first  Affghan  war,  joinmg  it  at  the  close  o 
year  at  Kurnal  on  the  north-west  frontier. 

Our  young  hero  now  began  to  study  the  native  languages  am 
glo-Inoian  history ;  and  soon  attracted  notice  by  a  series  of  moi 
letters  on  political  subjects,  in  the  *'  Delhi  Gazette,"  to  whic 
affixed  the  signature  of  Brahminee  Bull.  These  were  Tari< 
attributed  to  several  old  civilians  in  the  Bengal  presidency ;  bu 
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author  (after  preserving  his  incugnfto  for  two  years)  was  at 
ch  tHscciver«?d  ;  and  in  Novemberj  1845,  he  was  selected  by  Sir 
^h  (now  Lord)  Gou^h  to  be  an  aide-de-camp  on  his  personal 
»  In  the  same  month  he  passed  an  interpreter's  examination  in 
e  native  languages. 

m.  this  time,  the  first  Sikh  war  broke  out,  and  Lieutenant  Ed- 
iles  sustained  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh  at  the  battle  of  Mood- 
while  carrying  Sir  Hugh  Gough's  orders.  During  the  second 
M  (Feroxshuhr)  he  was  lying  with  the  wounded  in  Moodkee 
-  but  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
'^ion,  which  closed  the  campaign. 

^^  now  accompanied  Sir  Hugh  Gough  to  Lahore,  and  in  JIarch, 
^,  was  recommended  by  the  gallant  veteran  to  the  notice  of  Sir 
wy  Hardinge,  the  then  Governor  General,  who  placed  him  on 
new  political  staff  formed  at  Lahore  under  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
&e  private  secretary  he  became,  remaining  with  him  until  1848, 
My  the  declining  health  of  that  distinguished  diplomatist  com* 
s^d  him  to  return  homt\ 

Portly  after  Lieutenant  Edwardes  received  his  new  appointment, 
received  a  wound  in  the  head  while  assisting  Sir  Henry  Law- 
hm  to  put  down  a  religious  tumult  in  the  city  of  Lahore,  A 
ittb  aflerwards  he  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Kote  Kangra  (the 
l^c  Kote  of  Lawrence's  Adventurer  in  the  Punjab).  In  Septem- 
IM  |().  he  vraa  selected  to  relieve  Major  Macgregor,  C,B.  in  the 
« Ttant  charge  of  the  city  of  Lahore;  hut  he  had  scarcely 
-Ked  that  capiUil  when  (the  revolt  of  Sheikh  JSmamooden  break- 
out in  Cashmere)  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  J  urn  moo,  and 
B  Maharajah  Golab  Singh,  to  the  assertion  of  the  rights  which 
Aeen  ceded  to  him  by  the  British  government. 
*f>  effect  this,  Lieutenant  Edwardes  opened  negotiations  with 
Shiekh  himself,  whom  he  induced  to  deliver  up  the  secret  orders 
"ebel  which  he  had  received  from  Rajah  Lai  Singh,  the  paramour 
Llie  Riinee,  On  this,  the  Shiekh  was  permitted  by  Sir  Henry 
ftrrence  to  surrender,  and  giving  himself  up  to  Lieutenant  Ed- 
•des  at  the  foot  of  the  Cashmere  hills,  he  was  by  that  officer  con- 
Ited  to  Lahore.  On  the  evidence  of  the  papers  thus  obtained,  the 
itth  Lai  Singh  was  brought  to  trial  under  the  walls  of  Lahore, 
I  deposed  from  the  ministry,  and  banished  to  Hindostan. 
Vbile  the  new  treaty  of  Lahore,  of  December,  IH-^h  was  being 
ified  at  Byrowal,  Lieut.  Edwardes  was  left  in  the  sole  political 
rge  of  Lahore;  and  for  his  extrtions  in  appeasing  a  second  reli- 
tis  tumult  at  the  festival  of  the  Mohurrura,  he  received  the 
uks  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Eaiit  India  Company. 
n  February,  1847,  he  was  deputed,  in  command  of  a  Sikh  army, 
make  an  amicable  financial  settlement  of  Bunnoo,  an  Affghan 
ley,  west  of  the  Indus.  Failing  in  this^-as  Runjeet  Singh  had 
ed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century— he  projected  and  proposed  to  the 
ident  at  Lahore  the  plan  of  a  regular  military  reduction  and 
Kipation  of  the  valley,  offering  to  conduct  the  expedition.  This 
llf  recommended  by  the  resident  and  approved  by  Sir  Henry 
rdinge,  was  at  once  carried  out,  Lieut.  Edwardes,  in  December, 
fcjj  was  despatched  with  five  thousand  men  and  two  troops  of 
M  artillery  ;  and  in  the  brief  space  of  two  months,  he  levelled 
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the  walls  of  four  hundred  forti6ed  villages,  built  a  vtroiii;  fortresi  ii 
their  stead,  and  ran  a  military  road  through  the  heart  of  the  TiUer. 
by  these  means  entirely  subjugating  it.  While  effecdng  this,  Ini 
life  was  twice  attempted  by  certain  patriots  of  Bunnoo,  who  soufhl 
to  assassinate  him  in  his  tent.  On  the  second  occasion  he  out 
escaped  by  shooting  the  assassin  with  his  own  hand.  The  Rd■^ 
tion  of  Bunnoo  was  barely  accomplished,  when  the  Mooltan  rebdlia 
broke  out. 

We  have  recorded  several  important  services  which  LieatEd- 
wardes  was  enabled  to  render  to  nis  country  while  yet  a  very  joanf 
man ;  we  have  now  to  tell  of  those  transactions  upon  which  hiibae 
for  the  present  rests. 

In  March,  1847,  a  treaty  had  been  concluded,  by  means  of  whick 
the  Governor-General  (Lord  Hardinge^  had  underUken  that  tk 
Punjab  should  be  managed  during  the  minority  of  Mahirajik 
Duleep  Singh.  He  engaged  to  control  the  civil  internal  adminiAn- 
tion  of  the  country,  and  to  maintain  tranquillity  within,  as  wella 
to  provide  for  its  external  security ;  and  this  he  engaged  to  do « 
the  especial  instance  of  the  Sikh  Surdars.  The  consequence  of  thii 
arrangement  was,  that  a  peace  ensued  in  the  Punjab  to  which  it  hsd 
lung  been  a  stranger.  But  in  April,  1848^  occurred  the  treacheMsi 
murder  at  Mooltan  of  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  and  Lfieut.  Anderson,  jooiy 
men  of  great  promise,  and  who  had  already  distinguished  them'selTti 
This  event  gave  rise  to  commotions  in  Mooltan,  which  speedilj 
spread  into  other  provinces,  and  resulted  in  a  general  insurrectiooff 
the  Punjab. 

When  the  Governor-General,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  becime  con- 
vinced that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  commotion  at  Mooltn 
would  die  away,  by  the  submission  of  the  Dewan  Moolraj,  the 
chieftain  commanding  at  lilooltan,  or  that  it  could  be  extinj^uisbed 
by  the  force  applied  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  he  prepared  to  enter 
into  a  vigorous  war. 

At  this  time,  Lieut  Edwardes,  recently  appointed  assistant  in  the 
management  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mooltan,  tnJ 
having  at  his  disposal  a  single  native  regiment  only,  conceived  the 
design  of  driving  the  rebel  Moolraj  into  his  fortress,  and  rescuing; 
the  whole  of  the  country  round  Mooltan  from  his  grasp.  He 
effected  this,  and  he  achieved  it  without  the  assistance  of  a  *inz-< 
European  soldier.  Such  was  his  character,  such  the  confident-e.^it 
had  inspired  amongst  the  natives,  such  the  means  that  he  used,  aDii 
such  the  revenue  he  raised  at  the  moment,  in  the  very  countrv  he 
was  rescuing  from  the  treacherous  Moolraj,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
raise  all  the  mountain  tribes,  to  discipline  these  raw  levies,  anJ 
to  drive  back  that  chieflain  into  the  very  walls  of  the  fortress  from 
whose  citadel  he  oppressed  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  un  the 
l{{th  of  June,  U\4S,  that  he  gained  his  first  victory,  and  took  eight 
out  of  tiMi  guns  which  the  rebels  brought  into  the  field  ;  and  on  the 
1st  of  July,  having  been  joined  by  the  troops  of  the  Xewaub  <»f 
Bha>%-alpure  under  Lieut.  Lake,  he  fought  a  second  battle,  and  again 
completely  routed  the  army  of  Moolraj,  capturing  two  more  guns. 
It  was  during  these  operations  that  he  lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand 
by  the  explosion  of  a  pistol  in  his  belt  while  arming  for  a  fight.  In 
these  battles  Lieut.  Edwardes  inspired  confidence  among  the  troi^ 
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bis  e%ertion§,  and  by  bis  uniform  ablHty  commanded  the  afTec- 

«  and  the  respect  of  the  natives  who  followed  in  his  army, 

-Although,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Governor- General  of  India  and 

c  Commander-in-chief  considered  that  the  season  would  not  admit 

_the   march  of  European  troops,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  great 

't>rta  that  had  been  made  by  Lieut.  Edwardcs  and  Lieut.  Lake«  it 

IS   thought  advisable  by  Sir  F.  Currie,  the  resident  at  Lahore,  to 

l^patch  a  force  amounting  to  about  seven  thousand  men  of  ail  arms 

titier   Major-General  Whish,  from  Lahore  to  ^looltan.     We  have 

II  read  of  Whish's  attack  on  and  capture  of  MooUan,  which  formed 

bright  a  page  in  the  aubjugalion  of  the  Punjab. 

No    sooner    w*ere   these  brilliant  operations  of  Lieut.  Edwardes 

Hjifiawn   in  this  country,  than  the  government  recommended  him  to 

Rier   Majesty  as  an  officer  well   worthy  of  immediate  distinction ; 

j^ltwards  of  whatever  nature  not  being  usually  bestowed  until  the 

^termination  of  a  war.    The  Queen  at  once  conferred  upon  the  young 

Elkcro  the  local  rank  of  Major,  and  made  him  a  Corapanion  of  the 
Bath.     The  Court  of  Proprietors,  following  the  illustrioua  example, 
pjoted  him  a  gold  medal,  the  execution  of  which  was  entrusted  lo 
r.  Wyon,  and  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  presentation. 
On  the  vole  of  thanks  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
CNisie,  the  Governor-General ;  to  Lord  Gough,  the  Commander-in- 
f ;  and  to  other  distinguished  otiicers,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
'mlly  referred  to  Major  Edwardes,  and  gave  a  glowing  deacrip- 
"hi»  exploits. 

unt  Hardinge  "agreed  in  what  had  been  said  by  the  noble 
uis  with  regard  to  Major  Edwardes.  He  had  been  in  commu- 
iic:ation  with  him  while  in  India^  and  had  found  him  to  be  a  most 
en&ible,  intelh'gent,  and  clever  young  man.  In  a  letter  which  he 
latl  received  from  him^  he  stated  that  he  w^as  most  anxious  that  the 
omrades  who  participated  with  him  in  his  ijer vices  should  alao  be 
(&sociated  with  him  in  his  praise,  particularly  Lieut  Lake  and 
iJeut.  Pollard,  late  a  ^student  in  the  King's  College,  and  Lieut. 
Nicholson,  and  other  officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves. 

Ami  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said:  '*  1  entirely  concur  in  the 
|!>pTobation  which  the  Noble  Marquis  has  expressed  of  the  conduct 
>f  Major  Edwardes  and  other  officers  in  the  course  of  these  actions. 
VAey  /tare  immorinlizeti  t hemselves  bif  their  eunduct.  It  is  impossible 
D  apeak  too  highly  of  IVIajor  Edwardes  and  the  other  gentlemen 
rho  have  been  engaged  in  these  services." 

After  such  praise  as  this  what  more  is  to  be  said  ?  Major  Edwardes 
reached  England  with  hi^i  old  conimantler  Lord  Gough,  a  few  weeks 
ixice,  and  is  now  residing  in  his  native  county  to  recruit  his  health 
nd  strength,  after  a  nine  years*  service  in  India,  marked  by  the 
performance  of  deeds  which  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  very  few  at 
lich  an  age  to  achieve. 
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Having  taken  up  my  quarters  for  a  few  months  in  C— 
town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  ancient  forcstJi  of  Ge 
determined  to  devote  some  of  my  spare  time  to  the  pursu 
stags^  roebucks,  and  wild  boars  with  which  these  wo«>ds  al 
should  rather  say,  used  to  abound,  for  the  indiscriminating 
'^Freiheit*'  was  at  this  time  aunihiluting,  e^uo  pede,  all  the 
well  as  the  bad,  in  Germany.  An  English  friend,  who  had  sp 
years  in  the  country,  and  could  speak  the  language  fluently, « 
be  my  guide  j  he  was  what  the  French  would  call  un  ckassem 
and  I  had  little  doubt  tliat  under  his  auspices  I  should  see  tbi 
ticent  beech  and  oak  woods,  and  follow  my  favourite  pursn 
greatest  advantage.  To  settle  preliminaries  we  agreed  to  ni^ 
evening  at  the  Club,  {a  thoroughly  democratic  one)  to  whici 
been  admitted,  as  honorary  members,  by  the  courtesy  of  th< 
The  building  in  which  the  Club  meets,  ig  In  one  of  the 
squares,  extremely  comfortable,  but  very  dmple  in  all  it« 
ments,  bearing  a  striking  contrast  to  similar  institutions  in 
country,  which  in  the  present  age  are  conducted  on  such  a  ma 
scule,  as  thoroughly  to  unfit  men  of  moderate  means  for  thi 
and  unostentatious  habits  of  their  quiet  families.  In  the  lo 
of  the  bouse  three  rooms  were  devoted  to  newspapers  ( 
French,  and  Galig/tani),  encyclopaedias,  books  of  reference  on 
subjects,  and  maps;  adjoining  these  were  the  «partmenl 
manuger,  and  a  very  tolerable  kitchen,  from  which  lunch,  cofl 
or  wine  could  be  procured.  Above-stairs  one  large  room  c 
more  newspapers,  scattered  about  in  great  profusion,  and  pei 
another  room  was  devoted  to  cards,  one  to  dominoes  and  chei 
billiards,  another  to  cloaks  and  hats,  and  last,  though  far  froa 
a  German  community,  came  the  pipe-rooro,  the  Spcifc-Kamm^ 
German  mind ;  here  We  dormant  the  germs  of  poetry  and  fie 
buried  seeda  of  mudc,  painting,  and  sculpture;  this  is  th 
spring  from  which  the  learned  German  draivs  all  those  the* 
profundity  of  which  astonishes  the  world,  until  reduced  to 
they  vanish  into  their  native  element. 

But  as  1  have  said  it  is  the  Speise-Kamtner  only,  the  pm 
taining  the  crude  and  undigested  mass  which  has  to  be  drawn 
other  apartments,  and  smoked  into  a  palpable,  though  not  d 
telligible,  existence.  This  apartment  is  fitted  up  uith  a  stove 
containing  tlie  tobacco-bags  of  the  members,  and  two  large  1: 
racks,  covering  opposite  walls,  on  which  are  ranged  the  pip< 
whole  society,  each  with  its  owner's  name  inscribed  over  it- 
stand  are  four  rows,  each  containing  between  thirty  and  fori 
here  they  peacefully  repose  when  off  duty,  and  are  carefully 
and  tended  by  a  presiding  genius,  whose  sole  duty  in  life,  fi 
Year'a-day  to  the  thirty-first  of  December  inclusive,  consista 
ingj  cleaning,  filling,  and  lighting  them.  Few  smoke  less  t 
many,  three  or  four  pipK^ti  m  vW  oi^^i^^  vi^  NX\*i  <tN<&\\W^,  and  Ll 
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^Hnoned  **  genius  loci  "  co]]!^]<Ier»  himself  fiaiKltiomeTy  remitn<^rated 
^Hie  donation  of  n  ikaler  (alnrnt  three  Rhillings  English)  from  t^ach 
^^■ing  mtfmber  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

^Kcftine,  according  to  appointment,  ab<mt  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
^Kind  having  defxjsited  my  hat  and  cane  in  the  cloak-rooui»  was 
^^pedifigf  with  Enolish  deltherailoni  to  write  my  name  on  the  biU 
^B  »late«  to  beapeaii  the  table  when  it  should  be  free,  wheii^  what 
^Htny  astonishment  to  see  rushing  past  me  a  troop  of  fot  elderly 
^Btinen«  with  their  faithful  pipen  in  Lheir  itiouthH,  followed  by  an  in- 
^Bbninate  herd  of  more  blender  and  youthful  politicians,  adorned  with 
pSiy  hue  and  shape  of  moustache  and  heard  ;  the  cards  were  thrown 
|%vii.  the  cheJ»3-boord  was  deserted,  the  dominoeb  abandoned,  billiard- 
Dp«  Hung  into  a  corner,  and  ad  this  motley  group  chasing  one  man^  as 
tbey  were  playing  f  il!ow-my-leader.  "  What  the  deuce  is  the  mean- 
r  w  all  this?  **  I  exclaimed  to  my  Jidits  Achates ;  "  have  our  worthy 
pttds  discovered  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion?  or,  like  Peter 
bydell  and  his  fritnds  in  Gny  Mannering,  have  they,  too,  their 
^h  jinks  '  on  a  Saturday  night?"  Joining  the  party*  '  soon  dia- 
ncred  the  cause  of  all  the  excitement;  the  Frankfort  newspapers 
d  just  been  brought  in,  and  political  interest  and  excitement  ran  so 
^,  that  the  moment  a  paper  arrived^  it  wan  seised,  and  entrusted 
<iae  of  the  members,  who  was  obliged  to  read,  from  beginning  to 
d»  all  that  had  been  said,  thought,  or  done  by  the  Nniional  rer^ 
wtfnlung.  Around  the  reader  were  invariably  collected  all  the  mem- 
r»,  and  most  of  the  pipes  of  the  establishment,  and  a  more  curious 
M^tnblage  of  countenances  and  expressions  could  hardly  have  been 
(ytl^fat  together.  The  reading  over,  the  audience  separated  as  rapidly 
11^  hiid  collected  ;  bmall  groups  of  gesticulating  polttjcians  di^ciii^sed 
1^  atfktrsof  Germany,  while  the  rest  returned  to  their  billlardsj  canU> 
psit,  and  ioterminable  dominoes.  The  water-jug  was  again  put  in 
|utsitJon,  and  such  indefatigable  water-drinkers  1  never  saw.  My 
end  and  I  made  our  arrangements  ovtr  a  bottle  of  very  tolerable 
pr,  f«r  which  we  paid  three  half-pence,  and  at  nine  o'clock  betook 
^^Ives  to  our  several  homeii  and  suppers. 

^M  started  early  the  following  morning,  taking  advantage  of  a  rail- 
Ea  which  went  for  about  twenty  miles  in  our  direction  ;  a  couple  of 
rpet-b«gs  contained  our  change  of  dress,  shoes,  and  linen,  with 
bottle  of  brandV)  some  cigars  atid  tobacco.  My  companion  had 
bpt«d  the  green  dress  which  the  forest- hunters  most  admire,  but  I 
|ck  to  the  gotid  old  grey  suit,  which  further  experience  has  convinced 
is  better  adapted  than  any  otlier  colour  to  escape  observation  in 
d»,  as  well  as  on  the  hill-side;  a  double-barrelled  riHe,  shot- 
wder-horn,  and  Ranzen  completed  our  equipment.  This  Ranzen 
o»t  convenient  companion  ;  it  is  a  game-bag,  with  one  large  and 
ttU  leathern  pocket,  the  first  to  hold  your  lunch,  brandy- Husk, 
etcetera  ;  the  other  for  balls,  lucifer- matches,  cigars,  and,  in  ad- 
lon,  a  net-bag,  into  whicti  can  be  stowed  away  hares,  or  birds, — the 
^ole  c;overed  over  with  an  outside  flap,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  four 
gs  of  a  roebuck,  with  the  hoofs  left  on  as  ornaments,  IMost  people 
ifTy  in  them  a  long  knife  (protected  by  a  leatlieni  sheath)  to  put  mi 
id  to  tilt*  sufferings  of  the  stag,  after  he  ha^  been  shot,  or  to  aid 
iemselves  in  the  easier  consumption  of  their  own  sausage  or  cold 
INit.  The  noi»y  locomotive  carried  ua  slowly  over  our  twenty  miles 
'  nii]ro«d  ;  and  alighting  at  the  station,  we  demanded  a  porter  to  carr^ 
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OUT  luggage ;  but  tliongh  within  a  few  miles  of  a  sumtner  vtteno^^ 
place,  and  a  cavatry^  barrack,  we  asked  in  vain ;  so  we  were  hin  ^M 
pocket  oitr  dignity,  and  shoulder  our  carpet^biigs,  a  far  from  agrecuH 
process,  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  w^aa  very  powerful,  and  the  fietflH 
village  was  distant  half-an-hour's  quick  walk  up  a  bill.  We  had  l)H 
innately  remembered  to  pack  up  a  stock  of  good-humour  and  patil^| 
in  our  carpei-baga  with  our  brandy  and  tobacco,  and  bo  with  li|H 
hearts  and  a  heavy  load  we  commenced  our  journey.  At  the  ne«^H 
village  we  found  a  messenger  who  agreed  to  carry  our  luggage  to  fl 
forester's  houae  to  which  we  were  going;  and  having  refreshed  afl 
selves  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  we  slung  our  riHes  over  our  shoulders,  ^1 
set  out  to  hunt  in  a  part  of  the  wood  under  the  superintendence  «rfij 
forester  of  the  village.  The  game,  however,  having  bt^en  dilj^^H 
we  proceeded  on  our  journey  ;  four  hours*  hard  walking;  brou^f^^H 
length  to  the  forester*s  house  ;  night  had  already  set  in,  ^^^H 
howling  of  blood-hounds  and  cea«eles8  barking  of  terriers.  ^HH 
pointers,  et  id  gentit  omnCf  alone  guided  our  unaccustomed  footi»tep^| 
our  night's  lodging.  Our  hast  was  not  at  home,  he  had  gone  fl 
to  shoot  a  hare  for  our  supper,  as  we  were  informed  by  ni»  tfl 
a  tidy,  clean-lociking  woman,  who  welcomed  us  mo»t  hospitably.  H 
«oon  got  rid  of  our  dusty  shooting-clothes,  and  after  a  plentiful  ablitfl 
with  cold  water,  betook  ourselves  to  the  sitting*room,  where,  instj^H 
on  the  sofa  (the  seat  of  honuur)  we  lighted  our  pipes,  and  quifl 
smoked  until  the  supper  and  the  master  should  make  their  appj 
ance*  ■ 

As  our  period  of  probation  Avas  tolerably  long,  we  had  time  M^| 
a  survey  of  the  apartment.  It  was  a  rather  large,  and  well-ffl^^l 
room,  with  two  windows  looking  into  a  garden,  and  one  into  tbnlH 
yord  ;  the  clean  wooden  tfoor  plentifully  strewn  with  white  sifl 
and  the  walls  hung  round  with  very  tolerable  engravings  of  huntH 
and  shooting,  in  all  their  phases;  in  one,  a  goodly  field  of  red  coifl 
mounted  on  stout  English  hunters,  w^ere  pursuing  poor  reynard  owf 
hedge  and  ditch  in  Leicestershire;  another  recorded  how  a  lynx  in 
the  Tyrol  hnd  leaped  on  the  neck  of  a  stag,  and  how  the  stag  in  j| 
agony  had  pinned  its  foe  so  firmly  to  a  tree  that  it  could  not  exti 
itself,  and  both  animals  had  been  fuund  dead  in  that  portion  ;j 
another  stood  forth  a  lordly  stag  with  three  branches  to  his  ant" 
with  an  inscription  underneath  it,  stating  that  it  had  been  shot  on 
"11th  Aug.,  17.'>3,  von  S.  Hoch.  Fiirstl :  Durchl:  dem  Regierei 
Herrn  Landgrafen,  Ludwig  VIIL  zu  Hessen  Darmstadt  bei  CraaS^ 
stein."  Stags,  boars,  roebucks,  foxes,  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes, 
might  see  them  all  here,  either  lying  peacefully  in  repose,  or  uof 
going  the  process  of  murder,  according  to  the  most  approved  fasbioaWf 
the  noble  art  of  venery.  Nor  were  the  implements  of  destrudS 
absent^rides,  double  and  single  fowling-pieces,  duck-guns,  p>J>txH 
dangerous-looking  old  lire-arms,  captured  from  poachers,  and  hanlH 
knives,  ornamented  the  walls,  or  filled  up  the  comers;  but  wliAtB 
terested  me  was  u  fine  collection  of  antlers,  which  were  nailed  to  fl 
walls,  or  adorned  the  stove,  writing-secretary,  clock,  chest  of  drawfl 
and,  indeed,  every  available  resting-place  ;  besides  these,  there  nM 
heaped  up  in  a  corner  many  separate  branches  which  had  been  pidB 
up  at  different  timos  in  the  wood,  dropped  there  by  the  stags  wH 
they  shed  their  antlers.  In  an  adjoining  room  there  was  a  shelf  fl 
of  roebucks'  horns,  some  of  them  y^^  valuable,  from  tlieir  pecdJI 
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akpej  and  Dnasoal  number  of  branches.  The  old  forester  told  me 
ifterwarda^  that  he  had  often  been  offered  high  prices  to  part  with 
then  for  a  museum,  I  think  in  Hanover,  but  he  had  always  refused ; 
ie  WIS  a  poor  man,  he  said,  but  they  were  bis  trophies.  He  knew 
the  eiact  date,  and  place,  where  each  had  been  shot,  and  had  a 
nminisoence  or  a  story  attached  to  eveij  one  of  them ;  they 
marked  the  epochs  of  his  life,  and  must  remain  with  him  as  long  as  be 
Issted. 

Haring  spent  half-an-hour  in  the  examination  of  our  surroundings, 
we  were  aroused  by  the  renewed  barking  of  the  dogs,  and  in  a  few 
muintes  were  warmly  greeted  by  the  forester  and  his  nephew,  who, 
having  carefully  put  their  guns  by  the  stove,  with  their  barrels  down- 
wardsy  to  dry  up  any  moisture,  threw  their  arms  round  our  necks,  and 
most  affectionately  kissed  us  on  either  cheek, — a  ceremony  I,  fur  one, 
would  gladly  have  dispensed  with.  They  were  line  specimens  of 
Oermana  of  their  class;  the  forester  himself  tall,  but  rather  bent 
and  stooping  in  his  gait,  from  his  perpetually  toiling  up-hill ;  jet 
Uack  hair  and  moustaches,  and  a  countenance  full  of  benevolence  and 
intelligence,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  thoughtful,  melancholy  expres- 
sion, the  consequence  perhaps  of  his  passing  so  much  of  his  life  alone 
in  the  woods:  the  nephew  a  strong,  broad-shouldered  young  man, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  immense  bright  red  moustaches, 
and  a  laughing,  iovial  expression  of  face,  which  showed  that  he  was 
wisely  making  the  most  of  the  present,  and  that  the  sorrows  of 
life  were  all  l^fore  him.  He  had  served  some  years  in  a  rifle  corps 
and  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  from  his  good  conduct,  was 
now  qualifying  himself  for  the  dignitied  office  of  Forstldufer  (forester's 
assistant).  My  long  walk,  and  the  keen  mountain  air  had  awfully 
sharpened  my  appetite,  and  I  could  only  console  myself  for  the 
delay  of  supper,  by  picturing  to  my  mind's  eye  what  Herculean  feats 
I  should  perform  when  the  viands  made  their  appearance.  But 
alas !  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  I'homme  propose  ct  Dieu  dispose : 
I  had  not  been  yet  introduced  to  hunter's  fare  in  the  heart  of  a  Ger- 
man forest,  where  market-towns  are  not,  and  a  civilized  cookery  has 
yet  to  be  propagated  by  some  "  Useful  Diffusion  Society."  The  sup- 
))er  arrivea,  and  consisted  of  bcersoup,  Sauerkraut,  roast  salted-pork, 
and  the  blackest  and  sourest  of  black  bread  I  I  own  I  was  taken 
aback,  and  verily  felt  with  the  preacher  that  "  all  was  vanity.'*  If  I 
have  one  respectable  weak  point  in  my  character,  it  is  that  of  never 
willingly  hurting  the  feelings  of  others,  and  as  I  knew  that  nothing 
would  more  effectually  do  so  than  my  not  freely  partaking  of  every 
dish  on  the  table,  I  felt  I  had  a  wide  field  of  virtue  spread  before  me. 
1  helped  myself,  therefore,  to  a  lump  of  black  bread,  and  manfully 
attacked  the  beer-soup,  which  I  swallowed  in  large  spoonfuls,  as  fast 
HS  I  could,  hoping  thus  to  escape  the  horrible  taste ;  what  then  was 
my  dismay,  when  thoroughly  exhausted  by  my  moral  effort,  I  laid 
down  my  spoon,  to  be  greeted  from  all  sides  by  the  exclamations, 
"  Ach  lieber  Herr  das  freut  uns,  die  Suppe  schmec'kt  Ihnen  gut !  aber 
Sie  haben  Ihr  Abendessen  verdient,"*  and  before  I  could  utter  one 
word  of  remonstrance,  my  ])late  was  acain  filled  to  the  brim,  and 
some  small  dirty-looking  balls,  which  I  had  hitherto  by  a  miracle 
escaped,  were  fished  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  and  amidst 

*  *■*  Ah,  dear  sir,  that  is  a  pleasure.  You  find  the  soup  good  ;  but,  indeed,  you 
have  well  earned  your  supper.** 
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the  hospitable  and  happy  faces  of  my  hosts>  and  the  malicious  ttmil 
of  my  Lattdsmann,  I  was  at  it  again^ — but  this  time  a  little  more  Uowl 
and  rationally. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  and  sad  anticipation  of  the  weight  ere 
ing  lying   elsewhere,    I  devoured  slices   of   roiost  bacon   and  i 
of  Sauerkraut  ;  but  when,  to  crown  all,  a  huge  dish  of  thick  fiour*ini! 
was  produced,  and  1  saw  the  lacteal  contents  of  at  leaat  one  cow 
hidled  out  for  my  share,  desperation  gave  me  courage ;  I  pu&bed  w 
my  pliile,  and  salfmnly  protested  that  I  Lad  been  an  invalid  from 
youth  upwards,  and  that  milk  was  to  me  what  arsenic  was  to  uth< 
I  could  not  have  made  a  more  woeful  mistake,  it  was  out  of  the  frji 
j)an  into  the  fire — aus  dent  Regen  in  die  Traufc.     ]My  host,  the  fa 
too,  had  nourished  a  pet  malady  from  even  an  earlier  date  in 
tence   than   I   had  ;  he  had  his  sympathetic   Leber  Krarikhai 
ftimphunt),  and  a  schwache  Brusi  (weak  chest),  compared  to 
the  heavings  of  my  lunip  'wetm  as  those  of  steam-ifnpelled  liel 
but  more  fortunate  than  Ii  he  had  found  a  panacea  for  theae  heir*Ii 
of  the  flesh  ;  '*  Licbt  Sophie/*  exclaimed  the  Avorthy  forester  to 
better  half,  "  bring  etnmal  ein  paar  Tropfchen  "  (bring  us  sowe  af 
drops)  ;  my  beer  was  unceremoniously  abstracted,  wine  was  pronoani 
impossible,  and,  for  my  sins,  I  wa.s  destined  to  swallow  a  table-spoonf 
of  &ome  atrocious  mixture,  which  I  afterwards  discovered  had 
recommended  to  his  attention  by  an  itinerant  pedlar  of  the  ll\ 
persuasion,  who  rambled  about  the  country  liarteriog  pins,  must 
spoons,  and  quack  medicines,  for  old  clothes,  disabled  thermomeU 
and   hareskins.     Manifold,  I  knew,  had  been  the  sins   of  my  yont 
but  I  felt  now  that  the  hour  of  retribution  was  come-     I  meekly 
to  the   punish mi?nt,  and  having  half  choked   myself  wiih   the  effoit' 
hastily  bid  "  good  night,"  and  rushed  otf  to  my  bedroom >  where  I  fonod 
a  solace  in  an  extra  pipe  and  some  cold  brandy  and  \a  titer.     In  spil 
of,  or,  as  my  host  insisted,  in  consequence  of  the  Tropfchen^  1 
fell  asleep,  and  did  not  waken  till  the  entrance  of  the  Burtcfi,  a 
i/f  Flibbertigibbet,  at  half^past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with 
well-greased  shoes  and  a  candle.     We  dressed  as  fast  as  we  could, 
hastily  swallowing  a  cup  of  coffee,  sullied  forth.     It  was  pitch  dirl 
and  coming  from  the  heated  and  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  house, 
air   felt  intensely  cold.     Our  party  consisted  of  Fritjc,  the  fi»resttfjj 
nephew,  my  English  friend,   and  myself,   led  on   by  SteinI 
Forxtlaufcr    fa  character    worthy    of  the    pen   of  Cooper  or 
who  marched  in  advance  with  a  huge  lantern,  to  light  us  on  our 
We  followed  him   at  a  quick  pace  for  about  an  hour  up  ii  nmuni 
which  seemed  to  me   more  like  the  side  of  a  house  than  anyl    ' 
solid  earth  1  had  ever  before  ascended.     Having  at  length  read 
top,  we  buttoned  our  coals  up  to  our  chins,  to  conceal  any  white  m 
which  might  attract  the  attention  of  the  game,  and  lighted  our  cij 
and  pipes. 

It   was  a   romantic  scene:    the   dark   sky  above  us,   dotted  wi^ 
tu  ii^kling  stars ;  around  us  on  all   sides  an  interminable   extent 
gloomy  forest,  occasionally  relieved  by  the  glow  of  the   burning  tl 
coal  heaps,  with  their  sable  ministers  flitting  around  them  ;  ijie  solei 
silence  of  the  night,  uuhroken  save  by  the  hooting  of  the  owl,  and 
loud  bellowing  of  tJie  stags,  who  at  this  particular  season  of  thr  year 
can  be  heard  thruugh  the  clear  air  niiles  off.     A  few  puflfs  from  oof 
pipes  showed  the  i\uurteT  from  which  the  wind  blew,  and  a  hasty  con- 
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carried  on  iit  whispers  between  tlie  three  initiated  sportsmen, 

led  our  Diovemeats :   Fritz  and  I  took  ime  direction. — SteinhacU 

friend  another.     Each  party  singled  out  some  distant  bellow- 

our  object  wm  to  reach  that  point  as  noiselessly  and  rapidly  as 

another  word  was  nitered  ;  still  smoking  our  pipes,  to  be  sure 

(Wind  being  in  the  right  direction,  we  moved  forward,  avoiding 

as  we  could  all  dead  wood  and  loose  stones. 

morning  wa«  breaking   as  we  neared   the  spot  where  we  ex- 

to  find  the  stag,  and  the  view  that  presented  itself  wuh  one  of 

it  beautiful  I  have  evitjr  seen.     The  sun  was  just  ap]>earing 

the  opposite  hills,  and  the  mists  which  bung  like  a.  dark  veil 

valley,  were  slowly  rising,  iind  catching  a  golden  tinge  from  itn 

rapidly  flowing  river,  partly  concealed  by  the  fog,  occusionally 

1,  winding  its  way  through  grey  lichen-covered  rocks,  and  ou 

grassy  lawn,   close  to  unj  a  roebuck  and  a  roe  were  quietlv 

Ig,  totally  unconscious  of  the  vicinity  of  the  destroyer.     It  is  in 

'":e  these  that  the  heart  swells  within  one,  and  the  whole 

beauty  of  nature  is  felt.     I  felt,  that  in  spite  of  stags  and 

I  must  linger  for  one  moment  and  think,  and  love, — ^and 

mtiful  lines  of  Spenser  came  back  to  my  mind  : — 

^*  The  meanes  therefore  which  unto  ua  i»  lent 
Him  to  behuld  iit  un  liis  tvnrkes  to  ]uoki> 
Which  he  hath  made  In  beauty  exc4*lleiit. 
And  in  the  same  as  in  a  hra^en  liookff 
To  read  enre^stered  in  every  nooke. 
Hi*  gondnesse,  which  hi»  beauty  ihuh  declare, 
For  all  that '«  good  is  Ijejiniifyl  and  taire." 

ipatient  look  from  my  companion  recalled  me  to  the  businena 
Horning,  and  letting  the  roe  and  buck  quietly  trot  off  without  a 
^e  proceeded  cautiously  in  search  of  the  stiig.     We  had  h.irdly 
;d   fifty   paces,   when  a  silent  gesture  from   my  friend    F'riiz 
my  attention   to  a  narrow  opening  among  the  trees.     There, 
It  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  on  wliich  we  stood, 
the  lordly  stng,  his  head,  crowned  with  its  beautiful  antlers, 
back  over  his  shoulders ;  the  eye  dilated,  the  neck  thick  and 
I,  and  his  whole  attitude  full  of  power  and  be^nty.     He  had 
ly  been  disturbed,  and  was  on  the  alert.     We  reioamed  per- 
totionless,  and,  after  a  few  minutes  of  anYious  watching  and 
»ss  ei^pectation,  were  gratified  by  seeing  the  stag  bend  his  head 
[ground  and  move  in  our  direction,  picking  up  blades  of  grass  on 
At  every  step  lie  made*  my  imiHitivnce  increased,  and  my 
It  quickly.     We  remained  thus  for  more  than  half  an  hour  in 
>t,  whilst  the  stag  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  tilling  the  air 
md  hello  wings,  sometimes  going  out  of  sight  altogether,  and 
ling  within  a  couple  of  hundred  paces  of  u».     Twenty  times 
lised  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder,  but  I  had  promised  my  guide  not 
at  anything  further  from   me  than  one   hundred  and  twenty 
we  were  on  the  borders  of  a  district  superintended  by  another 
f,  and  were  anxious  either  to  give  a  decidedly  mortal  wound,  or 
Tre  at  all.     At  length  the  stag  quietly  trotted   away,  and  our 
were  over  for  this  morning.     I  own  I  was  greatly  disappointed, 
isoling  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  better  luck  next  time,  we  set 
brother  sjmrtuuwa* 
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Half  an  hour's  walk  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  brought  tt»  totlfl 

rendezvous.     It  vvns  the  site  of  an  old  Rotnan  camp,  anil  ihe  iDtmnfl 

atid  fosse  were  still  traceable  ;  stately  beech-tree^  of  from  one  hundrJ 

to  an  hundred  and  fifty  years'  growth,  surrounded  and  i»prang  uuiojfl 

and  one  huge  nia«is  of  black  mould  lay  directly  across  the  inii(|^H 

circle;  on  i^xaminrng  it  clo!»ely»  I  found  it  was  a  prostrate  giant^^f 

forest,    which,    most   likely,  overthrown   by    a   tempest    mitny   T^ 

a^o,  had   lain  there,  neglected  by  men,  till  it  had  rotted  complete 

away,  and  had  been  converted  into  dark  rich  mould.     The  wood-cn 

ters  were  hard  at  work  all  around,  und  behind  the  trunk  of  9  fiiHfl 

beech-tree  I  found  my  host^  reposing  with   his  sluith   bounds  btdfl 

him^  and    my  fellow  sportsmen   lying  on  the  ground  waiting  for  n 

arrival.     Having  related  our  several  adventures,  we  hastened  Lome! 

breakfast,  to  which,  though  composed  of  nothing  more  palatable  Um 

8our  bread,  Z/<^'6<;r-n'iirf^  (pig's  liver  sausage),  and  potato  brmdyfH 

did  iim pie  justice.  fl 

Having  thus  refreshed  the  inward  man,  we  lay  down  to  rest  fori 

few  hours,  having  s&till  much  work  before  us.     About  three  u'ckfl 

we  again  made  our  appearance,  and  finding  that  coffee  woulil  nut  I 

ready  till  four,  we  spent  the  interval  in  practising  at  the  targgtaJ 

little  before  five  we  once  more  sallied  forth,  and,  after  a  walk  4i^^| 

an  hour  and  a  half,  we  parted  company,  and  took  up  our  posts  ^P^M 

tances  of  about   half  a  mile  apart.     Our  object  was  not  this  time! 

pursue  the  game,  but  to  lie  in  wait  for  it.     The  stags  which  have  « 

in  tlieir  lairs,  sheltered  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  cmfl 

out   towards  evening  to  browse,  and  the  practised  hunter  soon  a 

covers  their  favourite  fee  ding- pi  aces.  I 

I  took  up  my  position  under  the  i»hade  of  a  wide-spreading  oak,  •■ 

as  knowing  that  I  sliuuld  have  upwnrds  of  an  hour  to  %vait,  I  lay  dm 

on  the  grass,  lighted  my  pipe,  and  took  out  "  Hyperion,*'  tliat  dren 

production  of  Longfellow's,   to  while  away  the  time,     lily  atteutiJ 

was,  however,  soon  aroused  from  earthly  to  heavenly  beauties.    !■ 

day  had  been  intensely  hot  and  sultry,  black  clouds  had  gathered  ■ 

large  masses  in  the  sky,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  light  hri'eze  wm 

driving  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  wood.     The  thunder,  wlii« 

had  been  growling  in  t!ie  distance,  became  louder  and  more  disliafll 

and  the  lightning  changed  from  a  faint  and  sickly  glare,  to  bright  vifil 

and   forked   flashes ;  a  few  minutes,   and  the  wind  which  I  had  tr«i 

gently  waving  over  some  fields  of  long  grass,  on  the  opposite  sidenf  ttf 

river,  cume  rustling  through  the  brancbesi  above  my  head,  gaiherin^ 

strength  in  its  progress,  and  marking  its  passage  by  clouds  uf  duiV. 

withered   leaves,    and   broken    branches  of  dead    wood.     Withaat  ■ 

moment'^  warning,  the   rain   descended    in    torrents,   wetting  tnetfl 

the  skin ;    heavy  cltiuds   darkened    the  air,  lightning    »hot   in   rlvM 

flashes  through  the  sky,  and  the  thunder  rattled  over  bend  like  tBP 

report  of  a  thousand  cannons.     In  half  an  hour  all  was  again  peacrfiJ 

and  calm,  the  setting  sun  was  tinging  with  gold  the  edges  of  the  fsttU 

receding  clouds,  and,  save  the  droppings  of  the  rain   from  the  well* 

washed  trees  and  a  (aw  prostrate  branches,  there  was  no  &jgQ  of  li« 

storm  that  hud  pass»ed  over  us. 

This  evening  disappointment  again  awaited  me  ;  nothing catne  in  r' 
way,  and  wet  and  weary  1  reached  home  in  time  to  dre»s  for  hu 
A  roast  hare  was  our  pidcc  dc  rcsutanve  to-uight;  and  to  it,  and  a  <;- 
t>f  beautiful  potatoes,  iVtesiatA  Vu  vW  Ixv&U  ^vvaM^n,  with  their  ski  hi  i.j 
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my  undivided  homage ;  a  bottle  of  beer  and  a  pipe  wound  up 

epd  repast- 

f(*rester  passed  lite  greater  part  of  the  evening  in  recountiug 

own  dexterity,  or  wonderful   exploits  of  fathers,  brothers, 

;  but  BS  one-half  of  them  ivtis  totally  apocryphal,  and  the 

;bly  coloured  that  even  his  own  well«trained  wife  raised  her 

wonder,  I  will  spare  the  reader  a  repetition  of  them.     When 

^^  *    A  a  frtir  swing  of  epfoism,  and  his  vanily  had  been  thoroughly 

V  *ome  well-timed  compliments,  the   conversation  bectmie 

^^eiieral  and  more  agreeable,  and  I  gleaned  much  information  on 

x^  and  forest  matters.     The  game  in  this  wood  consists  of  stags, 

^«,  wild  boars,  foxes,  hares,  badgers,  and  an  occasional  wild  cat 

-^9r.     The  usual  way  of  hunting  all  these,  except  the  badger  and 

i<  ^^'llh  beaters,  wlio,  entering  at  one  part  of  the  forest,  proceed 

t  liL'  wind  towards  the  hunters  who  have  previously  been  placed  in 

«   at  some  distance  by  the  Jagdmcislcrj  or  director  of  the  hunt, 

*   hunter  carries  his  rifle,  or  double-barrel  led  gun,  sometimes  both, 

uters,  with  hooting,  whistling,  and  wooden  clappers^  frighten 

.  which,  in  the  attempt  to  escape,  generally  rushes  throngli 

of  sportsmen.  Great  care  must  be  taken  tliut  the  wind  blows 
beaters  to  the  huuters;  but  the  scent  of  all  game,  especially 
^d  iMjars,  is  so  keen,  that  they  detect  the  presence  of  a  man  by  this 
ini  much  more  readily  than  by  the  eye  or  ear.  If  the  underwood  is 
J  ibick,  or  the  lievier  is  large,  the  beaters  let  loose  the  dogs  ;  the 
riUed  game  rush  headlong  forwards,  and  fall  before  the  rifle  of  the 
Jfal  6[N>rt8man. 

In  thh  manner  immense  numbers  of  hares  and  foxes  are  ahot ;  the 
^,  roebucks,  and  boars  esca[}e  more  easily,  as  it  is  against  the  law 
ire  at  them  with  anything  but  ball-  This  hwmane  law,  I  am  sorry 
mj,  like  all  other  game  and  forest  regulations,  is  now  a  dead  letter'; 
the  consequence  is  that  the  true  sportsman  often  wastes  his  skill 
.WKt  wretched  animals  whose  bodies  are  riddled  with  »hul,  and  who 
""  by  their  worn  and  wasted  carcasses  how  much  they  must  have 
fid.  In  the  Treih-Jagd  (or  beater-shooting)  a  stray  woodcock  is 
brought  down :  these  birds  make  a  sliort  visit  to  this  country  in 
and  another  in  autumn,  but  are  never  known  to  encounter  the 
cold  of  a  German  winter.  The  tyro  has  two  great  points  to 
ID  his  mind  ;  first,  not  to  shoot  the  beaters,  an  accident  which 
not  unfrequently  occurred,  and,  secondly,  to  ascertain  the  exitct 
line  in  which  his  brother-sportsmen  stand,  and  never  to  fire  in  that 
direction.  I  have  often  been  out  with  a  party  of  from  twenty  to  fifty, 
wbo  are  all  under  the  direction  of  the  forester ;  he  gives  his  orders  to 
ihe  beaters,  assigns  his  post  to  each  of  the  hunters,  and  selects  the 
poaod  for  the  chase.  The  sportsman,  as  he  is  placed,  takes  off  his 
<9ip  to  his  neighbour  on  each  side,  to  show  his  exact  position,  and  when 
tbe  beaters  are  through  they  pick  up  the  dead,  and  all  together  make 
for  the  rendexvous,  guided  by  the  horn  of  the  Jagdmeisler, 

A  picturesque  sight  now  presents  itself,^the  tired  heaters,  of  all 
ages,  from  ten  to  sixty,  lying  on  the  ground  devouring  black  bread 
wboleaale,  and  passing  round  bottles  of  Schnapps ^  a  kind  of  coarse  ifl- 
Huvoured  potato  brandy:  the  eager  huntsmen  crowding  round  the 
whkia,  examining  the  antlers  of  some  noble  stag,  ur  turning  a  fat  rt>e- 
bodK  on  its  side  the  better  to  criticise  the  shot  which  has  laid  it  low 
novioe  hurrying  in  with  a  hare  or  a  fox  in  his  band  which  h^ 
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uu  the  heap  mth  ti  conscious  and  self-satisfied  air  ;   whilst  tli 
wijL^hts  vv  bo  have  mii&Hcd  their  gam^j  or  Dot  h»d  a  shot  ut  a 
with  envious  eyes,  and  the  dogs  lich  the  hlood  from  \hv  w 
looking    up   eagerly  to  their  mastern,   snatchj   before  it  r 
ground,  the  uvll-picked  bone,  or  the  morsel  of  bread*     A  fe 
grace  is  generally  allowed,  atid  Divslenous  caste  bottle&jand 
looking  paper  parcels  emerge  from  tlie  vaiiou*  Hanzcn,  whi 
"  possible  sack  "  of  the  Alexican  trapper,  seems  to  contaja 
]uneou»  assortment  of  almost  everything  under  the  sun. 
powder,  shot,  a  hair-brushj  razurti,  saus^ea,  and    a  ni 
brandy,  cigars,  bread,  n  boiik»  tobacco,  and  a  Punch,  wit! 
articles  emerge  from  this  hunter's  be^l  friend.     After  a  short 
time  the  pipe^  and  cigars  are  lighted,  a  few  of  the  beaters  are 
to  carry  off  the  spoil,  and  the  re&t  of  the  company,  hunters 
leader,  and  beaters  uniler  theirs,  go  off  to  their  different  pos» 
to  reassemble  when  the  chase  is  done.  I  know  nothing  more  tints 
than  to  atand  at  one's  post,  whibt  crack,  crack,  bang,  bang,  reaound* 
h\de»,  seeing  nothing  oneself  j  the  powers  of  hearing  are  stretc' 
utmost  tension,  to  catch  the  leit6t  rustling  eound  ;  the  eyes  stri 
tect  the  slightest  movement  in  the  grass  or  buddies.    Then  the 
feeling  when  some  noble  animal  tumbles  over  after  the  sharp  eni 
your  riHe,  the  excitement  with  which,  with  drawn  knife,  you  nu] 
ward  to  put  nn  end  to  it«  misery,  or  if  only  a  fox,  lay  it  at  yMj 
whikt  you  reload   for  the  next  chance.     I  may  here   ment* 
any  one  moves  from  his  stand  to  shoot  a  hare,  he  incurs 
that  the  etiquette  of  the  chase  is  to  leave  ail  hares  when 
beaters  to  pick  up  when  the  drive  is  over.    In  the  month  of  Sepi 
many  stags  are  shot  by  stealing  close  upon  them  when  their  lout 
lowing  or  braying  (Scnrdm)  as  it  is  termed  in  hunter's  language, 
the  sportsman  to  their  haunts,  and  their  dulled  senses  render 
more  easily  approachable.  Some  hunters  like  to  lie  concealed 
bushes,  or  screened  behind  a  tree  watching  for  the  stags  as  thei 
forth  at  evening  to  feed ;  but   to  me  it  was  far  pleasanter  ti 
through  the  woods  in  summer,  with  my  well-stored  Ranzen 
back,  my  rifle  under  my  arm,  my  eyes  and  ears  on    the  alert 
prey,  sometimes  strolling  through  the  rich  grei-o  glades  with  nh 
woods  abound,  or  by  the  »ide  of  the  impetuous  ever*3pi*akingf 
or  again  diving  into  the  depths  of  the   gloomy  sunless  fon»*t, 
solitude    becomes   sublimity.      This,    to   me,  is    the    perfectiuj 
gportman's  life  ;  an  ardent  lover  of  Nature,   I  enjoyed  it,   undJ 
by    the   coarse  jeKts,  or   uncongenial    fellowship  of  a    large  h 
party.     If  weary  I  could  sit  down  alone,  and  quietly  doxe 
pipe,  lose  myself  in  the  rich  poetry,  or  wild  tale  of  some  fa 
auth(tr,  build  castles  in  the  air  (that  unwearying  "  pleasure 
million  **)  or  gaze   in   rapt  delight  on  s^»me  wide-spreading  v 
grubsy  bank  at  my  feet,  spangled  with  the  thousand  hues  of  oo 
wild  rtowers- 

One  day,  the  Pfarrer  or  curate  of  the   neighb^iuring  village, 
with  his  wife,  and  my  friend  was  asked  to  play  on  his  violin  to 
them  ;  no  sooner  had  he  6nished,  than  the  ])oor  curate,  who  hu 
heard  such  divine  sounds  before,  rushed   forward  with  c]aa|N*d 
vowing  thai  \rere  he  even  a  roebuck  or  a  stag  instead  of  a 
sounds  would  draw  him   headlong   to  his  destruction.     Wie  A 
Ktrlf  tier  in  den  alUn  Zeilen  no  gul  scpicfie  ?     <^What  is  the  nAtne 
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who  pluved  au  beautifully  in  tlie  olden  times?)   excfiiimcHl   tht^ 
ter.    **  ifcrcules  nicht  wahr?"  (nus  it  not  Ilercults?)    '*  Gott 
hr  !  "  (God  forbid  !)  retortid  the  Pjarrrr,  *'  it  was  Pylndeh^/'    The 
stood  up  manfully  for  Hercules,  my  iVieiid  lutd  down  bis  in^ 
trument  in  di$igut»t,  and  seeing  that  a  battle  roysil  was  likely  to  ensue, 
tbought  it  time  to  save  the  nieoiory  of  poor  Orpheus  and  restore  peace, 
f  I   csould  not  harmony.     We  retired  early  to  bed,  for  we  meunt  to  he 
betime§  next  morning;   I  had  as  yet  shot  nothing,  and  my  friend 
tnly  •  doe,  bO  as  we  had  only  one  day  left,  we  determined  to  work  hurd. 
At  half  past  two  o'clock,  the  sleepy  servant  entered  our  rooms  with 
li^ht,  and  our  freshly  greased  shoesj  and  in  a  moment  we  were  up ; 
pluu^ed  our  heads  and  hand»  in  water,  and  having  swallowed  a  cup  of 
cuifee  *et  off  with  our  faithful  Ian  tern -bearer  ;  from  three  o'chick   in 
llie  morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon  we  worked  hard,  but  in   vain  ; 
nd  as  a  lust  resource  the  forester  consented  to  beat  what  he  called  his 
MA€i>i*ngg'platz^  the  celestial   hunting-ground  of  liis  imagination*  the 
which  he  had  fixed  on  for  his  grave.     There  were  only  four  of  us, 
iiently  we  were  placed  at  long  distances  apart,  the  beaters  and 
the  d'jgs  were  turned  into  the  Uevier,  and  in  a  short  lime  we  heard 
occasional  snappish  bark,  growing  by   degrees  louder,  and    more 
prolonged,  till  at  length  all  the  dogs  were  in   full  cry.     I  was   placed 
on  an  eminence,  and  could  see  that  a  fine  stag  had  been   driven  from 
his  lair;  more  than  once  he  stopped,  stamped  violently  on  the  ground, 
lore  up  the  earth  with  his  nutters,  made  a  rush  at  the  dogs,  and   then 
•gain,  wearied  by  their  biiiting»  set  otf  in  full  career.     At  length,  wor- 
ried on  ail  sides,  the  stag  made  straight  up  the  hill  and  direct  for  the 
■pot  where  I  stood  ;  as  he  came  rushing  pust  me,  I  discharged  my  rifle, 
Wild  saw  at  once  that  my  ball  had  taken  effect ;  the  wound  seemed  but 
to  give  him  fresh  vigour,  he  turned  again  down  the  hiU,  forcing   his 
fray  through  a  thick  plantation  of  young  trees,  with  as  much  ease  as  I 
should  have  done  through  a  field  of  standing  corn,  and  rushed  on  at  a 
desperate  puce  for  about  a  mile,  hotly  pursued  by  the  dt>gs,  who  at 
lenc^tb  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  pulled  him  to  the  eartli. 

liow  I  longed  for  the  [>owers  of  an  artist  to  depict  the  scene!  On 
a  j&mall  green  slope,  on  tlie  borders  of  the  uocid,  the  stag  lay  on  his 
lude,  the  weary  dogs  licking  the  blood  which  flowed  freely  from  the 
wound.  The  hunters  were  seated  on  the  ground,  smoking  their  pipes, 
wbilst  a  group  of  peasants,  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot,  were 
preparing  a  sort  of  rude  frame-work  of  branches  on  which  to  carry  the 
ajiimal  to  the  forester's  house.  Behind  us,  on  the  mountain  Hide,  the 
wood  stretched  out  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  here  and  there  darkened 
by  the  shadow  thrown  by  some  fiilting  cloud  ;  the  river  wound  its 
rapid  way  in  the  foreground,  and  close  to  us  a  mountain  stream,  con- 
ducted through  the  green  slope,  turned  the  wheels  of  a  little  corn-mill, 
sbout  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  where  we  lay.  I  was  now  per- 
fectly satisfied ;  all  the  weariness  of  tlie  day's  work  was  gone,  and  I 
ffdt  as  fresh  as  when  I  had  set  out  in  the  morning.  When  we  sat 
down  to  supper  that  evening,  the  forester's  niece  insisted  on  binding  a 
gsriand  of  oak  leaves  and  roses  round  my  right  arm,  a  ceremony  I 
found  always  performed  after  the  shooting  of  the  first  stag. 

The  next  morning  we  started  for  home,  and  it  was  with  true  regret 
that  I  took  leave  of  our  kind  nnd  simple-hearted  hosts.  We  arrived 
late  in  the  evening  at  home,  having  gained  much  pleasure  and  health 
by  our  wanderings  in  u  German  forest. 
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THE  GREAT  KALAMOZOO  UUNT.— A  STORY  OF  AIICWJOA 

BY    A    NSW    YORKBR. 

On  the  morning  of  the  hunt  I  got  out  of  bed  aboot  half  in  Utf 
after  dnylight,  and  went  down  into  the  boss's  office,  or  nx»iJi,  or  wbt- 
ever  he  called  it,  to  see  if  he  xvas  nn  ;  but  when  I  came  ta  U«k  nmi 
blessed  if  he  'd  been  to  hum  all  night !  There  stood  the  hed  jirt  nil 
is  in  the  day  time,  looking  as  much  like  a  book-case  as  it  couiJ,«i 
everything  else  all  natural.  So  thinks  I  to  myself,  thinks  1,  ]«ri|i 
he's  down  to  the  major's.  Well,  so  down  1  went,  and  tliert*. sare 
enough,  he  was,  and  about  a  dozen  others,  jist  up.  That  ih,  tlipv  lii 
jist  rolled  off  the  benches  on  which  they  had  slept  all  night  Itcli  JIP, 
what,  that  party  did  look  streaky.  J 

'*  Hallo  J  "  says  old  Haines  to  the  boss,  "  how  are  you,  old  fdlowf 
Pleasant  dreams  last  night,  hey  ?  '* 

*•  Curse  that  rum  sling !  there  was  too  much  sugar  in  it, 
leaves  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth  this  morning.     How  ii't 
you,  hey  ? " 

*'  For  heaven's  sake !"  said  the  boss,  ''  don't  croak  so,  Tootj 
You'll  drive  me  mad  with  your  cursed  din»     Be  a  Christian  oact 
your  life,  and  jyst  knock  the  bar-keeper  up,  and  let  's  medicine. 

Well,  old  Haines  was  a  Cliriatian  that  time,  and  after  all  the 
had  took  a  driuk,  except  the  hoss  (fur  he  took  two,  the  first  bei 
sweet),  the  fellows  got  together  their  shooting-traps,  and  ui^ide 
to  be  off.  So  the  boss  he  gets  up  on  a  chair  and  makes  them  a  s^ 
telling  each  one  as  luiwhe  should  go,  and  says  he,  ''asHaine«  m 
self  are  about  half  of  each  other,  I  reckon  we'll  jine,  make  one, 
together  this  time."  They  all  agreed,  and  started  off,  leaving  tbe 
Haines,  and  me  ut  the  major's. 

"  Now,"  said  the  boss,  "  suppose  we  licker  ag'in,  and  then  fill  tint 
case-bottle  up  there,"  p'intiiig  to  one  in  the  bar,  "  and  be  uff  too«" 

"  A*;reed,"  said  old  Haines.    So  I  filled  the  bottle  with  cider-briuidf» 
and  off  we  went  for  Jjioiig  Swamp. 

There  wasn't  anything  of  particular  account  as  occurred  wliiJeit 
were  making  for  the  swamp,  except  the  bosa  would  lag  behind  td 
take  a  sly  pull  at  the  case-bottle,  when  he  thought  old  Haines  uouIiId*^ 
see.  So  all  went  on  very  quiet  until  we  arrived  down  at  the  a 
end.  *'  Now,"  says  old  llaiues,  "  suppose,  'squire,  we  drink  ftwtt 
load  afterwards?" 

*'  Exactly,"  said  the  boss. 

So  they  took  a  drink  apiece,  and  old  Haines  went  to  work  loadjug 
up  hit*  old  bitr  bore,  with  as  much  care  as  a  gal  fixes  herself  whea  «k* 
«iicka  lip.     Well,  after  he  had  got  the  ball  home,  he  took  u  »*piiiil 
the  priming,  and  then  you  should  have  heard  how  he  took  on.     I  w* 
to  man,  I  thought  he  a  strike  the  boss.     Some  fellow  had  r 
powder  out  of  his  horn  and  put  in  black  sand;  and  that  > 
Worst  of  it,  they  sarvf  d  the  boss  jist  the  same  ! 

"  What 's  to  be  done  now  ?  "  asked  the  boM,  after  Hftiiic»  ^ 
blowed  himself  out. 
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%Vell,"  said  he,  "  I  duii't  know  any  better  wiiy  than  tf*  keep  down 
oaiddle  of  the  stwanip  until  we  me^t  with  same  vf  the  boys,  get  ftanie 
nntJ&nition  uf  them,  and  then  strike  off  on  nnr  own  »ccoiitit.'* 
^o    we  trauipoosed  along  down  the  edge  of  the  swamp  till  we  came 
%   ^rack,  when  we  turned  in  Ingin  file,  and  kept  on  abuut  a  mile  or 
dtmbing  over  stumps,  wading  throuj^h  mud-holes,  tearing  tbruugh 
ljv4er»,  and  stumbling  amon^^  bogs,  and  at  last  found  ourselves  in 
>f>«an  piece  about  a  pole  across,  which  was  perfectly  dry,  with  two 
oak  trees  standing  some  ten  feet  apart, 
lilald  on,  Haines,"  .snys   the   boss,  "  Jet 's  pull  up  here  and  tuke 
^    grub.     You  aint  had  any  break  faiit,  nor  I  ndtlier;  bo  you  take 
^^    tree  and  I  'II  tuke  this,  and  we  11  eat  and  rest  a  bit." 
*  Agreed/*  «aid  Haines.     "  There  aint  much  use  of  going  too  fast, 
^>ve  might  as  well  pull  up  a  bit  here  as  not.     'Sqtiire,  suppose  we 
r  ?  *' 

ell,  old  Huines  and  the  boss  iiat  down,  and  I  fixed   the  things  for 
^»  not  forgetting  to  leave  the  bottle;  and,  thinks  I  to  myself,  I 
^^Jton  I  '11  start  on  a  piece  and  look  after  some  of  the  hoys-     So  on  1 
•  *^*for  about  a  two  or  three  miles,  without  seeing  anything  of  any  of 
e  "^^^'n  p  and  beginning  to  feel  tired,  I  turned  round  and  put  back  ugin. 
f^  ^  ^    ^n,  wbeii  I  got,  as  I  thought,  about  where   I   left  the  boss  and 
nei,  I  beard  a  kind  of  growling  and  rustling,  as  if  there  was  pigs 
[  in  a*  after  acorns.     Holloa,  says  X   to  myself,  what 's  this?  I '11  jiat 

|(  -^T^P  'o  *^^*?  brusb  and  see  wliat  it  is.  Sa  I  turns  in  out  of  the  track, 
^  fc*^d  by  gosh  I  if  there  wasn't  the  boss  behiud  one  tree,  and  old  Haint's 
'id  nijother,  each  dodging  a  hear.  Holloa!  says  I,  this  />  a  tix  f 
^  ^  ...xt's  to  be  done  now?  So  I  hides  behind  a  thick  ivy  bush,  and 
r  |*^Jc»  on  a  spell ; — but  I  had  to  laugh.  There  »tood  the  buss  behind  a 
F  J^iee,  with  his  legs  one  side  and  his  head  t'other,  and  whenever  the 
^^or  would  make  a  pass  at  Inni  round  one  way,  he  dodged  round  the 
~~  ;  while  old  Haines  kept  his  head  a-guing  from  one  side  to  the 

•,  and  daAced  round  and  back  JLst  as  if  he  weighed  one  stoue  in 
of  eighteen. 
Curse  mel"  said  old  Haines  to  the  boss,  when  bi.H  bear  kept  still 
^  tvM^meDt,  and  gin  him  a  chance  to  breathe^ — "  if  this  work  keeps  on 
llilicli   longer,  if  I   don't  have  to  give    up,      I  can't  stand   it|  by  all 
%\\sit  *%  holy.     HuUer,  'Squire,  for  I  C5U»*t,  and  see  if  you  can't  bring 

tiiat  boy  back." 

**  I  can't  liolia,  Haines,  I  can't,"'  said  boss,  "  the  animal  is  so  infer- 
nally bent  on  grahbiog  my  leg.  Good  Lord,  he  liked  to  have  had  me 
%h%x  time  !  Try,  Huines,  yourself! — do,  there's  a  good  fellow  i  That 
%iiimjil  after  you  aint  a  ike  one,  but  mine  i^,  I  know,  by  its  being  so 
.Ittfemal  artful*  Ugh  !  you  bitch!"  said  the  boss,  shaking  his  tist  at 
9lie  one  as  was  after  him,  as  she  &tood  on  her  hind  legs,  grabbing  at 
'hiuk  round  the  tree,  with  her  bead  haJf  way  round,  to  see  exactly 
^bere  he  was* 

•'  Can't  we  change  trees?  "  a&ked  Haines,  "  for  I  've  got  tired  run- 
Viing  round  one  way,  and  the  cursed  brute  won't  alter  the  track." 

"Hey  J  holhil  hey!"  sung  out  the  boss  for  me,  "ho,  hoop,  ha/' 
and  by  gosh,  while  be  turned  up  his  eyes  as  if  to  holla  louder,  the 
r  give  him  a  dig  with  her  paw  in  the  seat  of  his  pantaloons,  and 
.  Tied  away  drawers  and  all-  "Oh!  "  said  the  boss,  and  he  put  one 
hand  behind  to  feel  what  damage  was  done,  and  durted  round  t'other 
»id«    quicker.       "Curse   me   if  1    keep   this    pobit'vou   muc\\  \wft^^T, 
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Haines  I     I  '11  take  the  path  and  make  a  run  for  it  I    TbiitUpi|^H 

bo-peep  with  a  vengeance !    It  *»  altogether  too  exciting  to  ^T^^^^l 

a  prt'tty  position  for  the  editor  of  the  *  Advocate  and  Jyuirml'tulf^ 

placed  'in — a  dodging  bears  round  chestnut-trees!  curee  me  if  I  ol  I 

bland  it  any  longer."  I 

Bnt  Haines  hadn't  any  time  to  attend  to  what  the  host  w«  iijiij!  I 

for  t'other  bear  kept  him  on  the  move,  so  that  he  was  all  ey«i,»M»i 

care  for  anything  else;  and   the  two  kept  dtjdging  and twirtiii^i«  1 

heading  off  each  other  with  great  alertness  and  perseverance.        ^  | 

*'  1  wish  I  had  a  slight  drop  of  something,"  said  the  boas  to  1»imI|B 

for  tlifre  was  no  use  talking  to   Haines;  he  hadn't  timetoO^H 

'*  I  think   I  could  keep  this  up  somewhat  longer,  but  wi'1'"">  ^^ 

thing  strengthening  1  must  knock  under^  that's  a  fact. 

flesh  and  blood  could  do  it,  and  what  *s  more,  corse  me  if  I  »--    ^J 

went  on  getting  wrathy,     "  Look  here,  Haines  !  1  tell  you  wbi^|H 

can't  last  much  longer  without  coming  to  some  pass  or  othtfr,"    ^H 

**  I,  too,  Katey,'*  replied  Haines  ;  "but  may  I  never  tast«  asj^H 

stronger  than  water  if  I  don't  think  we  've  come  to  a  prettTOOfl^H 

able  pass  already.     Here  1  am  tvcouting  round  this  infemu  tttt^jH 

on  one  bide  then  t'other,  dodging  here  and  there*  headed  otfinddjfl 

round,  making  myself  a  cursed  jenny-spinner,  dry  as ,  itQ^^B 

as  thunder,  and  you  yelling  out  to  me  to  get  you  out  of  jiil«idl^H 
a«  1  am  iu  myself.  Curse  the  bitch,  why  don't  you — oh!  w^J^H 
you  mesmerise  her  1 "  S 

But  it  wasn't  any  use  for  them  to  get  ^vrathy  r  the  bearK  ^i^^fl 
them  time  to  get  in  a  passion,  for  it  takes  the  boss  and  HtinW^ 
minutes  to  fire  up  strong  when  they  talk  politics;  and  astb^J^ 
just  at  that  time,  they  didn't  get  a  minute  even  to  think.  J 

Well,  after  1  had  looked  out  for  about  fifteen  minutes  of  i^jj 
seed  tho  boss  begin  to  get  desperately  frightened,  and  lool^H 
(ired-tired,  thinks  I,  I  heard  a  gnn  back  north  some  timil^| 
guess  I  *11  try  und  hunt  up  that  fellow,  and  get  him  to  come  iiB«"^ 
one  of  these  varmint,  so  as  to  get  our  bosn  out  of  the  scrape.  ^"B 
I  went,  and  in  half  iin  hour  I  found  old  Bullet  poking  around  ifljfl 
parcel  of  gt»rse  and  furze,  looking  after  a  partridge  that  he  bid  W 
when  I  heard  his  gun  go  off.  As  soon  as  I  told  him  haw  flM 
stood  with  the  boss  and  Haines,  he  loaded  right  up,  and  stafUdn 
like  a  fire-engine  under  a  full  head  of  steam,  and  made  tradaitt^ 
a-head,  without  steering  clear  of  anything.  J 

Bullet  drove  on  so  fast,  that  when  we  came  uptowhertttj 
'uns  were,  1  was  so  all-Hred  blowed  that  1  hadn't  wiud  enougkl^ 
laugh.  There  they  was,  just  as  I  had  left  them,  dodging  Hid M 
round,  «u<l  the  bears  growling  and  snapping  like  all  ntW*  1 
Haines  had  got  so  warm  that  he  had  pulled  off  his  cravat,  ofjij 
waistcoat,  and  bad  unbuttoned  bin  shirt  at  the  neck  and  ir|j||fl 
awaiting  a  chimce  to  duck  his  head  and  get  that  off  too.  I  l4H 
lieve  that,  fat  as  he  is,  he  did  think  of  climbing  the  tree,  juSt^W 
the  amusement.  As  for  the  boss,  he  was  jerking  his  head  fw*^ 
side  to  tlie  other,  just  like  that  Dutch  figure  on  cousin  Sally'«"H 
piece  ;  and  I  do  believe  if  he  had  kept  on  for  about  an  hiHff^ 
he  wouldiri  havt;  had  a  hair  left  on  his  scalp.  He's  a  little  bJil 
top  as  it  is. 

As  soon  as  we  got  near  enough  I  hollered  out  to  old  Hainc8i,io«J 
might  know  tliere  was  ^omtWS^  m^  TaxVmwdv  and  as  soon  as  W 
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illet  witli  liis  gun,  didn't  tlie  old  fellow  look  gkd,  and  for  fear 


pok< 


him,  and  In 


would  want 
r,  jou  oujrht  to  have  heard  hiai  try  to  petition  and  pray.      But  it 
it  do;  if  ever  he  learned  how,  he'd  forgot  I  reckon,  though  he 
id  anr  schooling  in  thut  line. 

Bullet,**  says  he,  *'if  you  ever  heer'd  minster  Dumenhall  tell 
le  next  worlcl^  and  you  have  a  look  to  be  saved,  and — ^just  think 
y  da'ter  to  hum,  and  the  old  woman,  though  you  needn't  luy 
!tt  stress  on  her  in  particular.  You  know,  Bullet,  we  don't 
rhere  we  may  ^o  to.  Oh  !  Lord,  look  down  on  BuUet^ — I  mean 
Dire  and  I — and  give  us  grace — (why  don't  you  fire,  you  cursed 
Do,  that's  a  good  fellow)— and  the  Stjuire  will  ever  pray. 
e  live  »o  as  to  Took  forward — (Oullet,  1  'II  give  you  a  pint  of 
the  very  minute  I  get  back  to  tlie  Major's,  if  you  '11  only 
ick) — and  may  owr  hearts  be  bound  up  wulh  grace — (why,  in 
tiAme  of  — ,  don't  you  blow  this  brute's  brains  out,  and  be 
to  you  ?  I  '11  lick  you  like  thunder,  I  will  I).  For  all  our  past 
merciful — (I  'U  lei  you  olT  that  quarter  you  owe  nie.  Bullet) — 
i  may  live  a  godly,  righteous,  and  sober — or  at  leii&t  moderate 
^;  preserve  us,  ob  Lord," 

vWk\  know  whether  the  old  fellow  could  have  gone  on  any  longer, 
■jiidu't  a  chance  to  know,  for  Bullet,  ivbo  had  got  into  thick 
pirew  upon  the  varmint,  and  put  a  ball  clean  through  it^  head. 
Cither  one  scampered  otf  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  report,  and  was 
fed  up  next  day,  and  kille<l  by  Bill  Winkle. 

ft  very  moment  the  boss  and  Hnines  found  themselves  clear. 
Bey  both  dropped,  clean  gone.  The  boss  fainted,  and  so  would 
Oaioes  have  done,  but  he  couldn't  ;  and  besides,  he  was  so 
f  engaged  in  cursing  Bullet,  and  calling  for  a  drink  of  Romethiug, 
idn't  time.  We  bad  a  bad  time  bringing  the  boss  to,  and  he 
a  good  deal  flighty  when  we  got  him  so  aj*  be  could  walk 
As  for  Haines,  be  swore  he*d  set  tivo  niggers  to  rubbing  him 
ith  ile  the  very  minute  he  got  bum,  or  else  he  'd  be  as  stitT  as 
vined  horse  next  day. 

ben  we  arrived  in  town  we  all  went  to  the  I^Iajor's,  but  we 
n't  keep  the  boss  long,  for  he  took  on  dreadfully.  Some  snid  he 
srazy,  some  said  he  was  wild  drunk, — the  Alajor  said  that  be 
^t  perhaps  the  fright  had  slightly  turned  his  brain  ;  whereupon 
tea,  who  was  getting  near  about  considerably  tight,  said  as 
couldi^'t  be,  because  the  boss  had  stood  the  wear,  tear,  and 
[when  the  fellow  came  on  from  York  to  duo  the  boss  for  a  bill 
aa  he  owed  to  one  in  that  city,  and  said  he,  "  if  he  cuuld  stand 
king  as  that  was,  burn  my  skiu  if  all  the  bears  this  side  of 
line,  and  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  would  be  able  to 
le  single  nerve  in  his  whole  body  ! " 

!ver,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  boas  ia  clean  gone,^ — stark 
id  the  schoolmaster  has  bad  to  take  his  place. 
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THE  PRAISE  OF  SMOKING, 

BY    U.  J,  WBrTLTNG, 

Wliat  It  ift  10  be  a  German? — The  art  of  Tkinkini;  fully  exemplified, 
effiacta  of  eating  an  Apple  t 

Header,  I  am  a  German  I  Lest,  however,  you  should  nol 
to  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  German,  and  1,  in  consequence^ 
misunderstowl,  the  term  must  be  explained.  Tu  be  a  Oerm^ 
is,  first  and  furemost,  to  be  a  smaker — in  other  words  a  thinker 
aarily  therefore  a  philosopher — which,  being  again  interpret 
means  much  more  of  a  dreamer  than  a  doer,  Mmd  !  I  do  not 
this  last-named  characteristic,  taken  per  se,  as  by  any  mean 
uncommon,  or  peculiar  to  the  Germans ;  on  the  contrarv^  t 
that  most  people  in  the  world  are  far  more  given  to  dream 
doing — to  thought  rather  than  to  action.  This,  however,  liki 
thing  else,  has  its  gotKl  side.  Indolence — call  it,  if  you  will,  ii 
— is  the  grand  Pacific  Ocean  of  life,  into  whose  stagnant  a 
good  and  the  bad  oftentimes  alike  fall  and  have  their  end.  It 
of  moral  Dead  Sea,  wherein,  if  the  most  salutary  things  pro 
benefit,  the  most  pernicious,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  uo  eri 
fact  is,  there  are  thousands,  nay,  perhaps  millions,  who  want 
for  one  who  wants  motive ;  and  dreamy  sloth,  take  my  word  fa 
prevented  the  active  operation  of  as  many  vices  in  some  mifM 
virtues  rn  others.  In  this  respect  the  Germans  arc  the  5r*ff  j4 
the  world — at  leust  so  they  say — and  I  'm  sure  the;  ». 

the  distinction  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the  gentle  u 
already  pointed  out ;  the  whole,  however,  being  batted  ujwa 
— for  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  marked  inferiority  of  I 
of  the  world  arises  solelv  from  their  inability  to  smoke  as  the  Q 
do.  Since  the  days  of  tlume  and  Porson  in  England,  and  a  ft\ 
equally  glurious  exceptions  elsewhere,  it  has  ever  been  Wfl 
indisputable  that  smoking  induces  thought,  and  thought  phill 
and  philosophy  tiiut  dreamy  state  of  mind  or  intellect  which  i 
its  possessor  far  above  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  or  the  ( 
heaven  of  Mahomet,  or  even  the  dwelling-place  of  Him  who  is  ( 
far  above  either. 

Not  that  merely  blowing  clouds  of  smoke  will  ever  make  4 
great.  It  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  element  i 
greatness  !  The  Turk,  to  whose  prophet  I  have  just  now  so  I 
fully  alluded,  he  also  smokes.  But  how  unlike  the  German! 
uo  pure  inhaling.  lie,  like  his  celestial  brother  of  the  moc 
opium  into  his  pipe  and  smokes  that,  and  then  fancies  h«  i§  t 
But  they  are  self- deceivers  both.  Their  dreams  are  meri  t( 
illusions,  and,  until  very  lately,  as  testified  by  one  or  twa 
treaties,  of  no  use  whatever  to  themselves,  or  to  anybody  else. 

The  Indian,  it  is  true,  enjoyed  the  weed  long  before  the  0 
but  though  he  notoriously  grew  the  best  tobacco,  he  never  « 
have  had  anything  else  worth  thinking  abt)Ut,  till  he  began  to» 
with  the  pale-faced  stronger,  who  so  abominably  hocussed  b 
brandy,  that  since  that  time  he  has  never  been  able  to  thia 
anything  at  a\\,  cxce\vV  ^tWi^^  "  v\\e  \iow\t%ti^  \s\«,  fathers,"  fO! 
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rvilixcJ  renmins  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  the  world  natur- 
^tiltrtain  not  the  slightest  regard. 
'.^T^iien  the  Dutch !     I  had  almost  forgotten  them.     They  smoke  also. 
•    ye  godsi  does  it  inspire  them  with  "thought  expansive"  like 
CUertnaoB?     No.     Here  the  natural  and  reasonably  to  be  expected 
«ilion  18  at  once  broken  ;  the  sequence  signally  and  entirely  fails, 
"gain  do  we  seek  in  their  heads  the  ai>ticipated  influence. 
^r*o  be,  however,  a  smoker ^  thinker,  philosopher y  dreamer,  at  one  and 
^ame  time — ^this,  this  it  h  to  be  a  German  !     And,  doubtless,,  this 
^*^^rfful  combination  it  is  that  so  wonderfully  distinguishes  the  Ger- 
**^    atiove  all  other  nations  of  the  world.     For  my  own  part,  however, 
*«»»xietitTies  fear  that  I  am  nut  a  true  Gerafian,  fur  I  find  myself  failing 
*^    lik^^iy  of  those  outward  and  visible  sigos  by  which  he  may  generally 
^i*tinguij>hed.     For  instance,  I  cannot  hate  and  despise  the  Jew — * 
i^  ack'Dowledt^ed  Chrijitian  duty  of  every  German,     I  cannot  eat  peas 
~  tl>  a  knife,  or  pick  my  teeth  with  uft»rk  ;  neither  can  I  handle  either 
Uiwe  useful  instruments  as  the  bandit  handles  his  dagger,  or  Le 
M  tamhoHr  his  drumstick  I     Then  for  the  moral  »^uulification8.     I 
not  philosophise,  thouc^h   I  have  often  tried  ;  and  ah  to  dreaming, 
f^L'am  but  very,  very  little,  nnd  then,  mostly,  after  an  over- late  or 
•  loaded  supper  of  sauer  kraut   and   sauiiages  1     I  have,  however, 
\  lied,  a  little,  the  art  of  Mnoking^-every thing  is  studied  in  Germany. 

'  >m  rather  given  to  observation ;  and,  at  times,  I  verily  believe  I 
^  *4«ve  caught  myself  thinking  in  a  way  not  altogether  diHcreditable  to 
^  ^liT  country.  Therefore,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  rational  ground  of  hope 
i  ^1)  it.  in  my  case,  philosophising  ana  dreaming  will,  in  due  time,  be  re- 
w         »;  tclively  attained. 

k  3feanwhile,  it   is  something  to  be  able  to  think.     This  you  must 

«liow.  And  yet  I  declare — although  us  one  of  '*  a  nation  of  thinkera  " 
I  mast,  of  course,  value  the  inborn  prerogative — I  often  ask  myself 
•rhether  thought  is  for  mankind,  a  benefit  or  misfortune?  AH  conti- 
nentiil  governments — ^and  they  certiiiidy  ought  to  know  best — unite  in 
atbrming  the  latter;  and,  considering  the  ctmsequeiices  its  exercise 
hjM  brought  upon  tliemselves,  they  are  no  doubt  right  in  doing  all  they 
eati  to  prevent  the  use  of  anything  so  dangerous. 

The  question  may  indeed  be  asked  as  regards  mankind  in  general 
— what  good  comes  of  all  their  thinking  ?  They  break  their  own 
he.ids  with  problems,  tmd  occasion  the  breaking  of  other  people's  heads 
with  brickbats,  but  still  the  world  goes  on  its  own  way.  In  my  opi- 
nion, therefiire,  be  who  does  not  think  at  all,  or,  thinking,  thinks 
alnrnt  nothing,  has  much  the  best  of  it*  He  is  contented  with  himself 
and  the  world,  and  the  world  is  contented  with  him.  He  is  not  dia> 
turbed  by  the  past,  the  present  he  does  not  understand,  and  for  the 
future  1  what  is  it  to  him  ?  But  Look  for  a  moment  on  the  man  who 
can  perform  no  act  himself,  or  \^  ilne&s  the  performance  of  any  act 
hf  Others, — who  can  touch  nothing,  taste  uutbing,  handle  nothing ; 
or  aee  anything  touched,  tasted,  or  hmulled,  without  trying  its 
merits  and  character  at  the  bar  of  that  secret  police  agent,  reflection 
^-*ucli  a  one  not  only  plagues  himself  periietually,  but  often  embitters 
the  life  of  his  neighbours.  He  who  is  addicted  to  this  kind  or  habit  is 
liable  to  have  his  mind  sent  wandering  and  his  thoughts  troubled 
even  by  the  most  trivial  circumstance.  For  instance,  lie  is  perhaps 
estiug  a  biscuit  or  a  halfpenny  roll,  and  straightway  he  begins  to  tliink 
of  corn  tillage^  the  plougbj  the  flaiJ,  and  the  windmUl.    'Ltvc  v«\iid\xvvVl 
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mtonll  J  briflgi  to  auad  Dm  Qnule 

tnuuitioo  iows  cacQ j  «ii  to 
ntioo.    Tbk  it  tbe  melindwlj  fcnk  of 
oneoDtroUed*    Sone  extnordmarj  tkuken, 
TBgariet  ID  this  waj  olten  bring  thai 
«dder  contemplation. 

One  of  these  perhsps  borsto  s  battsp-hole,  sr  tcnrs  the  sUit'' 
eost,  and  he  instantlj  bef^ins  to  think  opoo  all  things  tearaUe^ti^^? 
and  torn  ;  on  German  dynasties  and  Gennan  Isog soferingy  wtic^"' 
now  not  onlfr  among  the  most  iearabU  things,  bot  actoallj  6cgi»-^ 


io  tear,  and  then  on  poor  i^ru  Germanj,  whose  lamentable 
parcel  of  diplomatic  tailors  are  now  Tainlj  endeaTonring  to  % 
together  again.     For  myself,  howerer,  good  reader,  I  am  only  st ;    ^ 
rery  poor  and  imperfect  tmc^er,  and,  as  a  natural  oooaeqnenee,  t  ^ 
poor  and  imperfect  thinker. 

Three  days  ago  I  reeeired  a  present  of  some  apples  £rom  a  J^^ 
Fiirth.  On  opening  the  basket  to  emancipate  the  well  scimcdf^* 
soners,  I  was  naturally  led  to  think  of  Jewidi  emandpatioo,  andsnc^ 
ooninmmate  impudence  of  the  Bavarian  Upper  Chamber  in  its  V 
faced  appeal  to  England,  forsooth,  as  an  example  far  withholdiing» 
This  aptitude  for  misstatement,  where  prejudice  is  concerned,  spe 
brought  to  my  recollection  the  too  hastily  made  assertion  of  one 
tion  of  the  English  press,  that  "  the  only  talent  the  Jew 
that  of  getting  money."  I  was  sorry  to  read  this,  and  especially  ^ 
newspaper  for  whose  opinions  on  other  matters  I  confess  entertsi-SK 
the  highest  regard.  I  do  not  deny  that  ever  since  the  memow>j 
period  when  they  borrowed  those  jewels  and  ear-rings  of  the  E^E 
tians,— a  sort  of  state  loan,  which,  like  many  other  state  loans,  « 
trian,  Spanish,  Greek,  and  Mexican,  was  never  returned, — the  ^ 
hare  been  very  cunning  dealers  in  gold  and  silver.  But  then  ^^ 
have  other  talents  beside,  talents  that  no  napkin  I  ever  yet  saw  m^^ 
be  large  enough  to  conceal. 

It  IS  not  necessary,  thought  I,  while  unpacking  the  rosy^chn^s 
Borstolorfer,  to  search  the  records  of  bygone  uays  for  testimony  in  f^^n 
of  these  our  elder  brethren  (the  Jetvs,  I  mean,  not  the  apples.^  ig 
though  now  in  error  and  unbelief,  they  are  our  brethren  stUL  Tie 
facts  are  before  us,  written  out  in  characters  brilliant  and  ineSttioetlik 

Who  composed  "  II  Barbiere?  " 

Rossini —  A  Jew! 

Who  is  there  that  admires  not  the  heart-stirring  music  of 
the  "  Hugonots  "  and  the  "Prophet  ?  "    The  composer  is 

Meyerbeer —  A  Jes'- 

Who  has  not  been  spell-bound  by  the  sorcery  of  "  Die 
JUdin?"    By 

Halevy—  AJewl 

Who  that,  at  Munich,  has  stood  before  the  weeping  Konigs- 
paare,  whose  harps  hang  silently  on  the  willows  by  the  waters 
of  Babylon,  but  has  confessed  the  hand  of  a  master  in  that  all 
but  matchless  picture?     The  artist  is 

Bendemann —  AJe»' 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  able  and  free-spoken  apostle  of 
liberty?  '' 

Boerne —  AJ«*' 
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Who  liat  not  been  enchanted  with  the  beautiful  fictions  of 
■fc  poetry,  and  charmed  with  the  graceful  melodies,  so  to 
"P^j  of  <me  of  Israel's  sweetest  singers  ? 
-j^eijae-  A  Jew! 

"T^  lias  not  listened  in  breathless  ecstasv  to  the  melting 
■one  or  the  "  Midsummer^Night's  Dream  ?  ^'  Who  has  not 
?P*w^^  "Elijah,"  prayed  with  "Paul/*  and  triumphed 
"**  "  Stephen  ?  "  Do  you  ask  who  created  those  wonarous 
rxDoaiea? 

P^llx  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy !  who,  alas !  that  I  must  so 

^vrite  it,  was —  A  Jew ! 

^^^^x  however,  are  not  the  only  reflections  to  which  the  basket  of 

^*    Ss^®  nse.    The  same  day,  after  dinner,  while  eating  one  of 

'^^  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  important  part  an  apple  has 

'^o  ivi  the  world's  history.     I  first  thought  of  the  German  imperial 

'^  C  X^ch's  iipfel),  whose  eolden  exterior  was  only  filled  with  bitter 

^»  ^»ke  fruit  of  deadened  hopes  from  the  Lake  Asphaltes.     Then 

^  ^^craghts  of  that  of  Paris,  an  apple  of  discord  which  caused  the 

™^  ^  queen,  the  fiedl  of  Troy,  Homer's  "  Iliad,"  and  consequently 

pl&Kue  and  punishment  of  many  a  school- boy.     I  thought,  too,  of 

^l^l^es  of  the  Hesperides  and  the  apples  of  Paradise,  and  then 

^^  ^^«  consider  in  what  condition  the  world  would  probably  have 

^  ^^9elf  if  Ere  (instead  of  the  tree  of  knowledge)  had  eaten  the  fruit 

^•^    '^ree  of  life.    Mankind  would  have  wanted  no  apothecary,  no 

1^^^  man,  no  surgeon,  no  churchyard,  and  no  life  assurance  com- 

^^  5  Morrison's  pills,  the  water-cure,  homeopathy,  and  allopathy, 

\ijr^  liaTe  been  alike  unheard  of;  and  the  violent  strife  whether  it  be 

^^f  to  put  one's  fellow-creatures  under  the  sward  with  too  much  or 

^  ^ttle  medicine,  would  have  been  unknown.     There  would  have 

^^  Ho  "  Plutarch's  Lives",  nor  any  necrologists  ;  no  mourning  rela- 

^^^*>  no  laushine  heirs,  no  necessity  for  the  daily  cares  and  anxieties 

t^^Utain  li^.     Even  the  Oerman  schoolmasters  could  have  lived,  and 

^  Milesian  weavers  and  the  wretched  Irish  would  not  have  starved, 

~~^  breed  of  fine  long-tailed  black  Flemish  horses  would  probably 

"^^Q  become  extinct  in  England,  for  there  would  have  been  no  funerals, 

^  ^ion  in  burials,  no  waste  of  means  in  parading  the  dead,  no  hearse, 

^  ^emn-faced  rascal  of  an  undertaker,  and  no  still  more  rascally 

^<]ertaker's  bill ;  and,  moreover,  the  venomous  tongues  of  envy  and 

^"^der  would  nowhere  have  had  an  opportunity  oi  saying  aught  in 

Y^iaction  of  the  handful  of  dust  that  lies  mouldering  at  their  feet ;  we 

^pold  have  had  no  dishonest  guardians,  no  heirs-apparent,  no  crown 

^nces,  no  "  Letters  from  the  Dead ;"  there  would  have  been  no 

'^esdemona  slain  through  jealousy,  no  Romeo  poisoned  through  love, 

!t^d  no  mawkish  bread-and-butter-cutting  lady-lover,  shooting  himself, 

y^e  Wertber,  from  a  puling  sickening  mixture  of  passion  and  foolery 

(the  only  exception  I  should  be  disposed  to  regret).     Indeed,  although 

^^e  world  might  still  have  been  a  stage,  we  should  at  all  events  have 

^d  no  tragedy,  which  would,  however,  have  been  a  great  impediment  as 

^ell  to  poetical  justice  as  to  the  poets  themselves,  who,  long  before  the 

^X)d  of  a  five  act  piece,  are  not  unfrequently  much  puzzled  to  know  how 

^mfortably  to  dispose  of  their  creations.    All  would  have  been  comedy, 

^d  we  should  have  had  no  coward  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  seeing  that 

^He  display  of  courage  would  not  have  endangered  \Ue  ;  we  tk\icw\5VW«^ 
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had  no  military,  and,  as  Cobden  would  aay,  oomeqnently  no  wa 
consequently  no  war-offices,  and  consequently  no  sndi  thing  a 
tary  honour,  and  consequently  no  duels  ;  and  it  is  a  question  « 
Berthold  Schwartz  would  ever  have  discovered  gunpowder ;  we 
all  have  been  undying  ones ;  Cato's  soliloquy  would  not  have  bee 
ten,  and  "  To  be  or  not  to  be  "  a  question  that  woold  never  hai 
spoken. 

Thus  would  it  have  gone  in  the  world  if  the  first  of  all  won 
not  yielded  to  temptation,  and  put  forth  her  hand  to  that  ver 
sant-looking,  but  very  equivocal  fruit  of  the  tree  called  knoi 
But  she  took  it,  and  did  eat,  and  now  death  in  a  thousand 
assails  us.  We  die  of  ennui  and  impatience  of  having  too  mud 
and  of  doing  nothing.  We  die  in  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  an<i 
age.  We  die  of  cold  and  of  heat — of  anger,  passion,  and  disap] 
love:  of  hunger  and  thirst;  of  taking  too  much,  and  of  taki 
little ;  of  a  redundancy  of  bile,  as  well  as  of  a  deficiency  of 
In  a  word,  we  are  now  poor  dying  mortals,  swept  away,*som€ 
by  every  passing  breeze,  and  men  and  their  doings  are  alike  tnu 
Yet  is  this  thought  not  altogether  without  its  consolation, 
things  be  mortal,  then  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  Schleswi 
stein  question  cannot  endure  for  ever;  neither  the  blockade 
Pirffius ;  nor  Russian  intrigue  in  Greece  and  India ;  nor  the  b 
and  enslavement  of  Hungary ;  nor  the  crusade  against  freedom 
Caucasus ;  nor  the  present  maps  of  Poland  ;  nor  the  present  oo 
of  Ireland ;  nor  the  great  plague-spot  of  the  American  Republi 
the  kingly  compact  against  the  liberty  and  unity  of  Germany, 
amongst  mankind :  the  great  corn-law  agitator  (to  the  protect 
unspeakable  comfort)  is  not  immortal  in  the  flesh  any  more  tb 
Austrian  midnight,  or  mitlernackt  (I  never  can  spell  that  m 
the  tpirit  !  Nor  Bombastes,  the  mighty  king  of  the  North,  i 
weak  representative  of  the  imperial  long-headed-dynasty  of  the 
Windischgracz  and  the  star-bedizened  hangman,  Haynau,  an4 
cold-blooded  slaves  oi  cruel  despots.  The  floggers  of  women,  \ 
wholesale  and  treacherous  assassins  of  noble-minded  men,  v 
cumber  the  ground  for  ever !  Only  their  names  and  deeds  wil 
out-written  —  immortalized  in  that  dread  history  for  whose 
stained  pages  they  themselves  have  supplied  the  materials. 

But  hold,  my  fancy !  whither  wilt  thou  run  ?  Said  I  not 
that  thinking  will  oftentimes  embitter  the  hours  of  life  ?  A 
to  the  shaming  of  one's  "  humanity."  To  be  sure  the  fruitful  tc 
in  this  case,  one  full  of  fatality,  and  that  which  first  introdc 
and  sorrow  into  the  world,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  afford  a 
pleasant  matter  of  after  contemplation.  'Tis  enough!  and  i 
hue  thus  cast  upon  the  hour,  disinclines  me  to  any  further  € 
this  branch  of  intellectual  industry.  Gather  from  it  what  con 
may — for  it  has  its  good  side — but  let  it  serve  as  a  warning  l 
to  what  sad  lengths  any  man  may  be  carried,  who  gives  thou^ 
rein,  even  while  eating  an  apple  ! 
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rhe  Life-Book  of  a  Labourer;  or,  the  Curate,  with  his  Trials,  Sor- 
rows, Checks,  and  Triumphs.  By  Erskine  Neale,  M.A.  2ml. 
edition.     Bentley:  London.     1850. 

The  public  were  perfectly  in  the  right  in  not  suffering  this  amusing 
little  work  to  die  out  with  a  first  impression ;  yet,  good  as  the  first  was, 
the  second  edition  is  better,  through  a  very  careful  revision,  and 
■everal  new  narratives  in  the  place  of  others  of  an  ephemeral  in- 
terest. The  result,  however,  of  these  is,  that  the  title  of  the  book 
pves  no  adequate  indication  of  its  contents ;  for,  instead  of  detailing 
the  dmdgery  and  ill-paid  toils  of  a  pallid  and  ever-ailing  curate,  it  is 
filled  with  numerous  anecdotes  and  interesting  stories  of  various  public 
characters.  **  The  fastidious  Parish,"  and  "  The  rough  Clergyman," 
glanep,  indeed,  at  a  curate*s  triak;  but  such  are  not  the  things  that 
weigfa  down  the  curate's  physical  strength  to  the  earth,  or  that  depress 
ind  grieve  and  vex  his  soul. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  tales  is  that  of  Nelson^s  widow 
■ad  Nelson  s  daughter.  According  to  this,  Pettigrew's  *'  Memoirs 
of  Viscount  Nelson  "  are,  as  regards  thenif  little  else  than  apocryphal. 
Nelson's  widow  resided  for  many  years  after  her  husband's  death  at  a 
watering-place  in  Devonshire,  and  was  very  intimate  with  a  relative  of 
tfie  author,  with  whom  he  then  resided.  He  knew  her,  in  consequence, 
intimately,  and  he  describes  her  to  be  as  opposite  as  possible  to  what  the 
biographers  of  Lord  Nelson,  one  and  all,  have  represented  her.  They 
report  her  as  cold,  heartless,  without  affection,  jealous,  irritable,  and 
ill-tempered  j  Mr.  Neale,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  she  was  gen- 
tleness itself — warm-hearted,  self-denying,  and  of  boundless  generosity. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  opposed  to  each  other  than  the  respec- 
tive statements  of  Messrs.  Neale  and  Pettigrew,  on  the  subject  of  Nelsou's 
daughter.  Mrs.  Ward  herself  considers  Mr.  Pettigrew  wholly  in  error 
in  what  he  has  said  respecting  her ;  and  in  refutation  of  what  he  has 
written,  on  the  supposition  that  she  was  Lady  Hamilton's  daughter,  she 
refers,  or  rather  Mr.  Neale  refers,  to  a  correspondence  which  she  hold 
with  Mr.  Hazlewood,  who  was  the  confidential  adviser  of  Lord  Ncli^on, 
ind  the  depositary  of  all  his  secrets ;  and  who  positively  as^terts  that  he 
perfectly  well  knew  who  her  mother  was,  and  who  she  now  is,  but  that 
having  pledged  himself  never  to  reveal  the  secret,  ho  could  do  no  more 
than  assure  her,  that,  although  I^ord  Nelson  was  her  father,  Lndy  Ha- 
milton was  not  her  mother.  But  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Ncale's  book 
for  the  details. 

** The  Ghost  Story**  describes  a  very  common  incident  in  tho  Dovon- 
sbire  seaside  villages  a  few  years  since ;  and  the  '*  Church  Commission 
Story,"  or  something  very  like  to  it,  we  can  fully  understand,  from 
«hat  we  know  of  Leicestershire,  to  have  actually  happened.  **  The 
Bothered  Baronets,"  and  "  The  Clergyman  Alchemist,*'  are  loss  pro- 
bible  ;  but,  after  all,  nothing  that  is  imagined  over  equals  in  strange- 
ness that  which  has  happened.  There  is  a  moral  in  the  story  of  Dr. 
Hawker  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  which,  however,  we  are  not  sure  the  author 
intended  his  tale  to  convoy  ;  it  would  be  eminently  useful,  nevertheless, 
^^  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  of  Dr.  Hawker's  school,  vrV\o  ate  e^er  «\.- 
^OL.  xxrii,  Q  Q 
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B»i  «f?u^7  "  T^  Grzs«  o£  BtTOB**   wad  *-  Li 
Ti«  :us  i?«  snef.  bos  tarr  ce  of 
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I:  Rise  (tf  *aer  SsSe  Lav.  Fnaa  bsft.  pcHu|»> 
Cfin-^vo  otf  voa«c  :asa  aa  j  ocber  Biaao.  Xo  < 
rril  ia.Te  mcjsed  £^9c  ihii :  vbie&  kas  predoauD 
ccr  zzjQzJTf.  Miu  KaTasuiL  vbose  bcaucifiil  k- 
'm'xLi  pTHTipose  cs  :o  velccaae  asj  nev  prodaeu 
cLoecc  iw  bcir  fracc:  sbesne  ike  tw1lw>— w^  of  voa 
b«  vsdelr  dzfteraxs  ia  character.  She  nar  do 
fccc««fal  in  bcr  ncv  scbjcct.  wUdk  has  neceuaril; 
pCatioD.  while  xi  foDon  in  the  wake  of  Mreral  p 
recenilj  trearcd  of  the  nae  period  of  French 
1CSSC9  auractiona  for  mott  readeffs»  for  there  are 
liking  for  French  memoiiift  more  eipeciallr  when  t 
remarkable  persons  of  the  feniler  sex  vho  han 
circles  whether  political,  literarr,  or  sodaL 

It  was  not  easy  to  ^ve  an  accocmt  of  the  womei 
whom  hare  at  once  adorned  and  disgraced  their  coi 
ing  correct  taste  ;  but  in  this  Miss  Kavanagh  has 
tion,  for  not  onW  l«  there  nothing  in  the  work  \h 
most  fastidious  could  take  exception,  bat  no  undi 
talent,  rank,  or  beauty,  at  the  expense  of  rirtue. 

Many  materials  exist  for  the  extension  of  the 
Miss  Karanagh  may  be  encouraged  to  pursue  th 
sent  volumes,  which  are  graced  with  eight  fairly 
contain  sketches,  among  others,  of  Madame  du  \ 
Verrue,  >radame  de  Lambert,  the  Nun  Tencin 
Madame  de  Ferriol,  Mademoiselle  Alsse,  Madan 
Madame  de  Mailly,  Mesdames  de  Mntimille,  E 
Chatelet,  D'Epinay,  Du  De&nd,  De  Pompadom 
Barr>- ;  of  Marie- Antoinette,  the  Mar^chale  of  L 
de  Beauhamais,  Madame  Necker,  Madame  de  Genl 
tesson,  Madame  de  Stacl,  Madame  Roland,  and  CI 

Here  is  an  assemblage  of  beauty,  wit,  and  fem 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  world !  Well  might  oui 
women  such  as  these  "ruled  society,  as  women 
empire  of  letters,  as  patronesses  of  the  fine  arts ;  tl 
and  advisers  of  kings.  They  gave  the  tone  to  fee 
thought.  Their  caprice  made  wars,  and  signed  trei 
hastened  the  fall  of  a  monarchy,  and  the  outbi 
revolution  of  modern  limear 
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must  not  be  supposed  that  because  Mr.  Raw  lings  ac- 
ipanied  bis  daughter  occasionally  to  the  Opera,  and  other  fa* 
ionable  convocations,  he  was  giving  way  to  the  temptations  of 
^h  life,  and  neglecting  the  primary  concern  uf  money-making. 
Bi  tbe  contrary^  it  helped  him  to  make  more  money  than  ever. 
lie  scheme  of  a  great  career  in  London  includes  a  vast  deal  of 
M  work  in  the  way  of  publicity.  Mr,  Kawlings  was  alive  to 
hi  important  necessity.  His  private  opinion  of  Italian  music, 
pi  the  poetry  of  motion,  would  not  have  justified  the  expendi- 
i^e  of  much  time  or  money  upon  either;  but  the  outlay  was 
ttply  remunerative  as  a  pulf  collusive,  To  be  seen  in  all  placea 
bere  people  of  wealth  and  consideration  showed  themselves,  and 
I  have  his  name,  like  his  railways,  quoted  in  the  uewspapers» 
l»  a  part  of  tbe  machinery  by  which  he  worked.  Whoever 
f>iild  thrive  out  of  the  common  course — be  his  speciality  I'o- 
tic9  or  Fills,  Solids  or  Bubbles — must  advertise  himself  with 
defatigahle  industry.  Half  the  secret  of  success  is  notoriety, 
fbat  do  the  Million  know  of  the  exact  merits  of  Moses  or  the 
mmc  Strop  ?  Nothing  at  all ;  only  that  they  knock  up  against 
pK  at  every  corner,  can't  look  at  a  dead  wall  without  being 
^ted  to  **  try"  them,  or  walk  the  streets  without  having  their 
'^tness  thrust  into  their  hands.  And  so  Moses  and  the  Magic 
trop  heap  up  pyramids  of  cash,  while  many  Strops  and  Moseses 
p8  born  to  starve  unadvertised,  and  waste  their  genius  in  the 
taire  by-streets  and  blind  allies  of  the  bewildering  metropolis, 
H^.  Rawlings  had  an  object  in  view  beyond  that  of  enhancing 
RBogitiun  as  the  Lion  of  the  Share-market.  He  aimed  also  at 
^tiiDg  the  Lion'^s  share  for  his  daughters  in  a  market  of  another 
UiL  His  ambition,  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  ambition  to  do, 
'ared  above  his  prosperity.  He  had  risen  with  \m  o\k\»w\vx\v\- 
Ki^  Mod  was  equal  io  them.     He  saw    coronets  aivd  B\at%  ^w*^ 
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badges  gUlter'mg  round  him,  and  eagerly  wooing  his  favou 
saw  that  Money- Power  is  greater  than  Titular- Power,  a 
move  at  its  will  the  wires  of  the  conventional  pageant,  i 
more  familiar  he  became  with  the  Patrician  world,  which  i 
tance  looks  so  grand  and  authoritative,  the  more  he  felt  he 
and  foolish  it  grows  when  it  comes  crawling  round  thi 
Moloch.  And  Richard  llawhngs  resolved  to  turn  this  fc 
weakness  to  the  profit  side  of  his  ledger  under  the  head 
alliances  for  his  daughters. 

As  yet  he  look  little  thought  of  Clara's  settlement, 
making  conquests  by  the  score,  and  was  untouched  bj 
them,  and  the  safer  course  was  to  leave  her  for  a  time  to 
The  case  was  different  with  Margaret,  whose  sensibility  an 
nature  exposed  her  to  a  hundred  dangers  from  which  C 
exempt.  It  was  not  enough  merely  to  protect  Margarel 
the  hazard  of  choosing  for  herself,  but  to  give  her  the 
tagesof  his  own  experience  by  choosing  for  her — that  gn 
tion  which  some  fathers  think  they  can  discharge  sue 
without  much  reference  to  their  daughters'  incltoatio 
accordingly  noted  all  her  actions  with  the  keenest  scriil 
soon  discovered  that  there  was  an  old  childish  regard 
between  her  and  Henry  Winston,  whicli,  under  favour 
cinnstances,  might  ripen  into  an  attachment,  a  consu 
at  which  his  prudence  took  serious  alarm.  While  he  del 
therefore,  that  she  should  not  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
man  who  was  cai^t  on  the  world  without  a  profession,  i 
had  no  better  prospects  than  the  limited  competent 
obscure  private  gentleman,  he  omitted  no  convenient  oc 
asking  Lord  Charles  Eton  to  his  house.  But  Rose 
had  just  been  invited  by  the  ladies  to  spend  a  few  w« 
them  in  Paik  Place,  so  that,  in  spite  of  all  precai 
the  contra? y,  Henry  vas  in  the  house  almost  every  day, 
seldom  at  the  hours  when  Mr.  Raw  lings  was  at  home. 

The  numerous  occupations  of  the  member  for  Yaj 
him  little  leisure  for  the  details  of  the  domestic  plani 
laid  down.  But  he  confided  in  the  weight  of  his  autho 
in  the  marked  encouragement  he  gave  to  Lord  Charles, 
qucntty  dined  with  him,  and  was  seldom  at  such  times  t 
with  by  the  presence  of  Henry  Winston,  How  thatlittl 
went  forward  in  the  drawing-room  during  the  mornii 
Mr.  Rawlings  was  engaged  with  railway  boards  and  cc 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  evenings  wl] 
Charles,  whose  attentions  to  Margaret  speedily  becain 
cuous  to  the  whole  family,  may  be  better  understood 
scribed.  At  present  our  business  is  with  Mr.  Rawling 
seated  in  his  small  library,  busily  engrossed  over 
letters. 

Dismissing  them  one  after  another,  with  rapidity, 
one   which  must  conlam  sou\e\\\\xv^  i^Ww«axwCar  he  re» 
a  smile,  and  sets  \t  apa\t  ^vom  \}tvii  vesx..    \\\>a\\%*&V^ 
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Sear  Sir,  **  VArlton,  icth  s«pt. 

B  HAVE  a  litlle  favour  to  ask  of  you,  which  1  hope  you  will 

I  ID   a   humble   and   adiniritig   constituent,   and   old   ac* 

!&Dcet  DotwithstandiDg  the  discrepancy  in  our  situations  in 

Jn  fact,  I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  you,  but,  know- 

at  you  have  the  affairs  of  the  nation  on  your  shoulders,  I 

I  for  a  suitable  opportunity.     But  you  know,  my  dear  sir, 

my  age  a  man   can't  wait  for  the  grass  to  grow,  and 

is  not  as   favourable  to  me  as  it  used  to  be,  there 

many  new  lights  and  pretenders  setting  up  in  my  line. 

'Iroads  have  produced  a  complete  metamorphosis  in  the 

'sties  of  this  country,  and  if  they  have  done  good  in 

pects,  they  have  done  unaccountable  mischief  in  others, 

ght  such  shoals  of  competitors  into  Yariton  that  the  old 

[tants  are  entirely  swamped.     In  my  profession  there  are 

than  three  strange  doctors,  and  four  general  practitioners, 

"i  eight  months;  so  that  you  may  judge  what  physic  is 

in    Yarkon.     I  have  made  a  calculation  of  the  con- 

s  arising  out  of  this  deplorable  state  of  thingSj  and  find, 

close  estimate  that  if  all  the  inhabitants  that  are  able  to 

e  to  fall  sick  for  three  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  if 

arried   woman   under  five-and-forty  (for   I   don*t  much 

them  after  that)  were  to  give  a  pledge  of  affection  to 

nd  once  a  year,    the  net  proceeds  wouldn't   average 

r  annumj  all   round,  to  the  medical  men  of  the  town. 

uay  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  my  figures,  and  you  have  my 

rity  to  make   the   appalling  statement  to    the   House   of 

IOD6.     If  I  might  take  such  a  liberty  with  you,  I  would 

our  legislators  are   sadly   in   want   of  such  facts   aa 

without  some  particular  mark  of  distinction,  a  man 
!walk  {although  'Established  thirty -five  years'  is  staring 
the  face  over  the  door)  has  no  chance  against  such 
d  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  could  do  me  a  great  service 
illy  with  your  overwhelming  interest.  It  it  is  a  delicate 
>  write  to  you  about,  considering  how  deeply  you  are 
ed  in  the  railroads,  but  there  are  calamities,  ray  dear  sir, 
no  human  power  can  avert ;  and  certainly  nobody  could 
Weseen  that  the  railroads  would  have  been  attended  with 
lis  of  life,  such  frightful  carnage,  I  may  say,  as  we  read 
fry  day  in  the  newspapers,  I'his,  of  course,  can't  be 
jed,  I  suppose  ;  but  1  think  it  would  give  some  confidence 
ublic  if  each  line  were  placed  under  the  care  of  a  well- 
inedical  practitioner,  and  it  is  to  seek  such  an  appoiot- 
t  I  have  made  this  intrusion  on  your  valuable  lime.  It 
t  me  at  once  above  the  heads  of  all  these  interlopers 
Id  put  up  over  my  window,  *  Surgeon  to  the  Great 
and  Yariton  Railway  T  and  1  have  a  strong  expectation 
ould  Wfiuce  numbers  to  travel  oa  the  V\ue  iWv  ^x^ 
t  deterred  from  doiug  so. 

M  %  1 
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«<  Will  you,  my  dear  sir,  turo  this  in  your  mind.    1  am  sm 
the   public  would  be  for   ever  your  debtor,  not  to  speik  4 
the  obligation  to  me.     I  know  it  would  be  an  arduous  poit 
my  time  of  life,  but  I  do  not  shrink  from  my  duty;  aH 
should  never  have  the  happiness  of  attending  on  the  n 
limbs  of  any  of  the  unfortunate  passengers  without  a 
of  satisfaction,  that  would  bring  its  own  reward. 

<«  May  I  venture  to  ask  after  Mrs.  RawUngs  and  the 
ladies  ?     I  hope  they  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  good-f 
man^s  greatest  blessing  here  below.     That's  my  maxim 
all  my  patients — it  has  been  my  load-star  through  life.   Hi 
my  dear  sir,  I  always  say  is  the  best  policy ;  and,  although 
times  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be,  my  constant  study  is  to ' 
my  friends  out  of  the  doctor's  hands.     Hoping  for  an 
response, 

**  I  remain,  &c. 

Richard  Rawlings,  Esq.  "  L.   PoGEY.' 

Poor  Pogey  was  evidently  going  down  in  the  world  as  fast  as! 
liawlings  was  rising  in  it;  and  his  Utopian  ideas  about  nib 
conservation  were  not  likely  to  break  his  fall.  What  could 
Rawlings  do  with  this  once  round  and  merry  philosopher,  whol 
unfortunately  survived  the  age  of  medical  credulity,  aud ' 
flung  at  last  upon  the  hard  times  of  iron  facts  and  seie 
progress?  Pogey  had  made  a  grand  sweep  of  popularity*; 
the  golden  era  which  preceded  the  fatal  Apothecaries*  Act;  W 
since  that  time  a  new  generation  had  sprung  up,  the  Yailtti  > 
population,  even  to  the  believers  in  cauls  and  tar-water,  m\ 
become  more  enlightened ;  younger  men  had  pushed  him  from  v 
stool,  and  the  Widow  Waters,  and  other  gossips,  who  had  ac» 
as  a  faithful  chorus  to  his  uncertificated  genius,  were  gathered  to 
their  grandmothers  in  the  churchyard.  To  lift  Pogey  up  agiii 
to  his  former  professional  altitude,  would  have  been  as  impossililt 
as  for  Pogey  to  reanimate  the  victims  of  the  railroad.  But  Mr> 
Rawlings  did  all  he  could,  which  was  to  write  a  brief  letter  d 
regret  to  Pogey,  informing  him  that  there  was  no  such  appoint- 
ment at  his  disposal,  but  that  if  he  could  suggest  any  other  th^ 
might  be  available,  influence  should  be  used  to  procure  it 

And  this  letter  went  down  to  Yarlton,  and  being  written  otf- 
hand  by  a  man  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  to  one  at  the  last  ebb 
of  fortune,  seemed  very  dreary  and  heartless  to  its  recipient,  and 
set  him  thinking  gloomily  enough  about  the  strange  revenef 
and  odd  ups  and  downs  of  the  world.  The  little  parlour  at  the 
back  of  the  dispensary  looked  dimmer  and  more  desolate  than 
ever  that  night;  and  its  solitary  tenant  sat  over  that  letter  ii 
a  mood  of  dismal  cogitation,  reading  it  again  and  again,  a* 
trying  to  extract  from  the  turn  of  its  scanty  words,  and  eyei 
from  the  hasty  curves  of  the  handwriting,  some  gleams  of  lurking 
kindness.  Pogey  wa^  eon«t\\.w\\oxii^\^  «x^  ^^vVnvvftt  ^^  but  he  biii 
been  latterly  hoping  so  Viatd  ^^saw^x.  \\q^  >ic»ax  \sv^  xv\>kS3s^ 
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way  was  nearly  extinguished,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 

ft^e  was  able  to  see  how  he  could  make  use  of  llawlings^  vague 

aWfcr.    How  he  did  make  use  of  it  will  appear  by  and  by.     In 

SjPhe  meanwhile  we  must  return  to  the  library  in  PaVk  Place. 

*  '  On  the  day  in  question  there  was  to  be  a  general  meeting  of 

shareholders  of  the  London  and  Yarlton  Railway,  on  which 

a    turbulent  discussion    was    expected    touching   the 

management.     In  large  bodies  there  arc  always  some 

itented  spirits  to  be  found,  who  arc  not  satisfied  with  the 

ig  totals  of  a  balance-sheet,  but  will  insist  upon  suspecting 

there  must  be  some  mystification  in  scientific  summaries  of 

knots  which  they  are  not  able  to  understand,  and  wlio,  in  the 

of  a  flourishing  dividend,   will  clamour  for  explanations 

jL^^ch  it  is  not  always   convenient  for  committees  to  supply. 

^T^Rawlings  had  encountered  many   such   under-currents   of 

.^J?^tinate  resistance,   but  his    masterly  control  of    diiKculties 

I^^Wed  him  to  ride  over  them  in  triumph.     It  was  remarked 

^^?J^t  every  line  with  which  he  connected  himself  was  up  at  a 

~^^*|^tt  premium  ;  and  as  this  uniform  success  invariably  ensued 

\^iHin  his  measures,  it  was  naturally  regarded  as  a  test  of  the 

Iness  of  his  judgment.     Certainly  such  wonderful  results 


^^^^Id  have  been  accomplished  only  by  a  singularly  sagacious 

S^licy,  or  by  some  necromancy  in  the  art  of  drawing  up  balance- 

ts.     The   bulk    of  the  public  could   not  believe  in  such 

_ic   as  this,  and  referred  it  all  to  the  ability  of  Mr.   Raw- 

^^jgs;  but  a  captious  minority,  who  had  no  faith  even  in  the 

^^118  they  pocketed,  pretended  to  think  that  there  must  be  a 

^^yatery  somewhere,  although  they  could  not  find  it  out. 

^^  At  the  head  of  this  minority  was  Sir  Potcr  Jinks,  the  bank  di- 

^^fitor.  Sir  Peter  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  amassed  as  a 

^^^©rchant  in  the  city  of  I^ondon.     He  belonged  to  that  section 

^'  the  mercantile  community  whicli  stands  as  proudly  and  osten- 

^tiously  on  the  integrity  and  respectability  of  its  transactions, 

^  the  aristocrat  upon  his  quartcrings.     His  position  was  in  the 

*yile8t  sense  legitimate.     No  man  could  pick  out  a  t<itain  in  his 

•Jfe.     Sir  Peter  represented  one  of  the  great  commercial  cities  in 

I^arliament,  and  was  a  leading  man  in  the  House  on  all  questions 

^  trade  and  political  economy.     He  set  his  face  at  the  beginning 

Against  the  railway  mania,  and  predicted  tiiat  it  would  end  in  a 

^nvulsion.   By  nature  a  hard,  just  man,  the  liabits  of  a  counting. 

*>ouse,  where  business  was  conducted  on  the  strictest  principles, 

bad  rendered  him  distrustful  of  all  speculations  and  speculators. 

«Ie   had  witnessed  many  commercial  panics,  had  watched  over 

^any  contractions  and  expansions  of  the  circulating  medium, 

^dd  bad  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  which  made  him  an  un- 

^mpromising  opponent  to  every  agitation  in  the  money  market 

that  threatened  to  disturb  the  regular  course  of  business.     From 

the  outset  of  Richard  Rawlings'  parliamentary  caieeT,  -as  ^  \^\V- 

^ay  magnate,  be  had  vigilantly  observed  his  proceeAu^ga^  Va^BAyv)^ 

Upon  himself,  as  a  public  duty,  the   task   of  iTacxu^  VW  tv&^ 
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progress^  and  end  of  wbat  be  regarded  as  a  national  deli 
In  order  that  he  might  be   the  better  enabled   to  pursue 
investi|Tations,  he  pyrchased  shares  in  the  Yarlton  line 
dependencies,  and  narrowly  scrutinized  the  manner  in 
Committee  discharged  their  functions.     It  was  clear  to 
they  were  mere  puppets  in  the  bands  of  the  cbaiiman; 
80  conBummate  was  the  skill  with  which  the  affairs  of  the 
pany  were  managed,  that,  although  he  suspected  the  hoD< 
every  item  in  the  accounts,  with  all  his  experience  and  acul 
be  could  not  detect  a  single  flaw.     Yet  his  doubts  were  not 
satisfied  by  a  dexterous  exhibition  of  figures,  and  he  coot 
to  bang  on  the  track  of  Richard  RawUngs  like  a  blood-houi 

The  eyes  of  this  mercantile  lynx  had  gleamed  sometii 
piercingly  upon    Rawlings  as  to  awaken   him  to    the  ii( 
of  caution.     But  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  full  extent  of 
Peter's  design.     He  only  saw  in  bim  a  shrewd  man  of  bu»i 
who  scrutinized  the  affairs  of  the  line  because  he  was  pei 
interested  in  them,  but  who,  as  yet,  had  said  very  little  o} 
about  them.      His  reserve,  however,   did  not  deceive   Rii 
Rawlings.     That  sagacious  observer   was   always  on  his 
against  men  who,  like  himself,  never  take  their  spring  till 
are  sure  of  their  object. 

A  few  more  letters  were  opened  and  despatched,  when 
Snaggs   came  into    the   library,    and    announced     Mr.  Mk 
Costigan. 

"  Tell  bim  to  come  in,"  said  Mr.  Rawlings. 

Before  Mr,  Michael  Costigan  makes  his  appearance, 
say  two  or  three  words  about  him* 

You  had  only  to  look  at  hira,  or  hear  him  speak,  to  be  aasuied 
that  Ireland  had  the  honour  of  giving  bim  birth*  He  bad 
melUfll^ous  brogue  which  is  native  to  the  neighbourb( 
Limerick,  a  place  where  his  ancestors  flourished  in  stone 
long  before  the  flood.  The  Costigans,  descended  from  a 
kings,  were  rich  in  royal  blooilj  but  unfortunately  in  nothl^ 
else ;  and  the  present  representative  of  that  regal  race  wat 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  living  upon  his  wits,  llie  rail 
mania  brought  up  to  the  surface  many  gentlemen  whose 
must  otherwise  have  been  buried  in  obscurity  ;  and  amongil 
them  Mr.  Michael,  or  as  he  was  jocularly  called,  Mr.  Mwk 
Costigan,  shone  out  conspicuously. 

He  belonged  to  no  profession  whatever.     He  scorned  pi 
sions.      He  existed  entirely  under   "  skyey  influences,' 
spurned  routine  employment  or  business  drudgery.     But  pull 
to  any  meteoric  achievement,  lying  out  of  the  ordinary  S] 
and  he  carried  everything  before  him.     Being  wholly  irres[ 
sible  to  himself,  or  to  anybody  else,  be  was  the  best  man 
world  for  all   kinds  of  eccentric  negotiations  and  social  forlocn 
hopes. 

It  would  be  difficult  lo  cow\e^  Vo^^\ei^lm\\\Vmled  the  exact 
of  bis  c'onnecliow  with  the  gr«8A.\.  t^vN^wtknj  mw<!i\!MSftX\\aMX 
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rjtUways  entered  largely  ioto  the  hbtory  of  the  time,  aDd  Mr 
Castigan  represented  a  new  class  of  industry  they  called  into 
existence^  we  must  endeavour  to  describe  his  multifarioQs  occu* 

pfttioDS. 

Afr.  Costigan  had  a  large  parliamentary  acquaintance,  selected 

chiefly  out  of  that  loose  squadron  of  Irish  naembers  that  used  to 

skirmish  so  briskly  on  the  outskirts  of  party  questions.     The 

^raoti  thing  in  concocting  the  prospectus  of  a  new  railway  was 

MO  get  up  a  committee  of  apparent  responsibility;  and  as  the  "  pro- 

IDOtera  **  were  mostly  scampish   attorneys,  who   had  no  couuec- 

tioos  amongst  reputable  people,  the  services  of  Mr.  Costigan, 

who  always  walked  about  with  a  list  in  his  pocket  of  intimate 

friends,  having  what  he  called   "  iiaudles  "  to  their  names,  were 

ioeetimable.     He  could  make  out  a  committee  in  a  twinkling; 

such  a  committee,  too,  of  IVl.l's.,  baronets,  and  bonourables  as 

came  upon  the  innocent  public  like  a  blast  of  trumpets.     To  be 

sure   it  was  only  a  nominal  committee  after  all»  the  few  names 

that    had   any  substance  attached   to  them  being  used  without 

authority,  and  the  rest  being  little  more  than  the  labels  of  wasted 

■Hirimonies,  fit  only  to  make  tails  for  kites.     But  like  a  gaudy 

RIgu  over  an  ill-furnished   hostelrte,  it  answered  the  temporary 

purpose  of  attracting  flocks  of  customers.     For  the  services  thus 

rendered,  Mr.  Costifjau  was  generally  placed  on  the  committee 

himself,  with  a  batch  of  shares  at  his  disposal,  the  payment  for 

which  was  slurred  over  by  a  little  private  management.     Some- 

litnes  when   a   bill  was  in   progress   he  acted  as  a  sort  of  flying 

parliamentary  agent,  an  anomalous  employment  which  we  should 

despair  of  rendering   intelligible   by  the  most  minute  account  of 

the  sundry  and  complex  intrigues  it  involved.    At  other  times  he 

was  engaged  in  "rigging''  the  market.     This  ingenious  process 

consisted  of  putting  our  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  a  quantity  of 

shares  in  an  incipient  hue,  and  buying  them  up  himself  at  a  large 

premium,  so  as  to  secure  a  dazzlnig  quotation  in  the  next  day's 

papers,  a   bait  which    the  ^obe-motiches   were    sure    to    swallow. 

Then  he  was  of  great  value  in  the  committees,  for,  although  he 

never  troubled  his  head  about  practical  details,  and  knew  nothing 

af  local  statistics  or   any   of  the  other  problems  of  geography 

and  finance  comprehended  in  a  railway  scheme,  he  had  a  gift  of 

speech  that   bore  down   all    upposition.      Whenever  a   stormy 

meeting  of  shareholders  was  anticipated,  Mr.  Costigan  was  the 

whipper-in,  with  a  leash  of  followers  at  his  back  and  a  bundle  of 

proxies  under  his  arm,  prepared  to  beat  down  the  clamour  with 

a  terrorizing  majority.     Such   were  the  agencies  by  which  the 

railway  bubble  was  blown  till  it  burst.     The  greatest  statesmen 

have  made  use  of  worse  instruments  on  weightier  occasions,  and 

Mr.  Hawlings  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  many-sided 

dexterity  of  Mr.  Michael  Costigan. 

When  the  door  of  the  hbrary  opened,  the  visitor  came  in 
with  a  great  noise  and  bustle.  That  was  hia  wa^  ;  tiwd  V\\^  W^^ 
eod  ungainly  figure  gave  additioaal  impetus   to  V\%  V\%wiaw^ 
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bearing.  He  had  a  wild  sbock  head,  with  hair  ecattmda[&  j 
BtartiDg  out  at  cross  angles,  busby  whiskers,  and  a  broftd  b«  J 
gWaming  with  an  expression  of  headlong  bacohanalian  gtinn 
His  dress  was  so  loose,  that  it  was  a  wonder  how  it  kept  tOfctwV 
upon  him.  Everything  he  wore  seemed  detached,  and  mdfm 
to  fly  off: — his  neck- handkerchief  streamed   <  ihooWeil 

in  a  tie  that  looked  as  if  it  were  dropping  out ;  h  vaatbnwt  I 

open,  and  stood  away  from  his  body ;  bis  waistcoat  wiodmi  I 
over  his  chest,  restrained  from  total  separation  by  only  a  mA  J 
[button;  and  his  great  trousers  were  crunnpled  all  round  ■■  I 
I  legs,  with  the  flaps  of  the  pockets  banging  down  at  tfa«  aidu 
'J  he  daring  negligence  of  his  dress  was  the  type  of  hit  diM 
racter.  fl 

"  it's  done  !"  he  said,  as  he  roared  into  the  room;  ""yofl 
may  snap  your  fingers  at  them — ^done  as  clean  as  a  whiatle.**    J 

"Sit  down,  Mr,  Costigan,"  replied  Ilawlings;  **  and  tiM 
me  quietly  what  you  have  done?"  I 

'*  Done  !"  responded  Mr.  Costigao ;  "  got  a  hundred  ofl 
fifty  proxies  complete  in  my  hat — verbum  sap.  You  doa'tofl 
deratand  Latin  ?  No  matter.  We  '11  dispense  with  the  LaliM 
and  Slick  to  the  aboriginal  vernacular*  Jinks  is  a  casitjulffhl 
ous  ould  reptile,  and  a  mighty  onpleasant  object  to  look  at**"    I 

"  Is  be  coming  to  the  meetiog?**  J 

"  Of  course  he  is— but  I  've  made  a  bole  Id  his  ppcs  tlnlV 
spoil  his  music.     The  minit*  he  pops  up  his  wizeoed  aborttn 
of  a  dirty  baked  face,  IVe  my  body-guard  ready  to  gifC  hfli i 
sbillaloo*     We  won't  let  him  speak  a  word  —  that^s  tbe^H 
cut  to  get  rid  of  him."  ^^H 

"  No,  no,  we  mustn't  do  that.  We  must  hear  hiin,  nt 
answer  him.     Are  we  sure  of  a  majority  ?" 

"Are  you  sure  it's  pelting  rain?  Majority!  Only  ociks 
out  your  coach,  and  let  us  be  oftV* 

**  What's  the  time?" 

"  I  can't  exactly  answer  for  the  punctuality  of  ray  kctiis 
— somehow  or  other  it's  always  out  of  order;  but  I've  a  f«t 
of  superstitious  suspicion  that  we  Ve  late." 

"  Now  understand,  Mr.  Costigan — the  business  of  lh«  mat- 
ing is  simply  to  carry  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee.  Thf 
less  discussion  the  better;  and  no  uproar  or  hostility  lo  Sir 
Peter." 

"  Not  the  least  taste  in  life*  Let  him  fire  away  and  more  pcrwf 
to  him  ! " 

'J 'he  meeting  was  lo  be  held  in  the  great  room  of  the  Frw* 
mason's  Tavern,  and  thither  Mr.  RawTinga,  accompanied  by  hi* 
robustious  ally,  hastened  at  a  spanking  pace.  In  the  little  ante- 
chamber whore  the  Committee  assembled  for  preliminary  anaoge- 
monts,  the  murmur  of  the  crowd  could  be  distinctly  lirard«  ud 
surging  above  the  general  buzz  might  be  detected  tlae 
coughs  and  haws  1  oi  Mr.  Coatv^tm^  ^^^x^ixAs,  'Wwi  ^^jea_ 
demy  preparing  theu  \unft%  tot  l\ie  ^.^V'^q^^^'^ 
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made    their  appearance,  and    Mr.  Raw- 
was  voted  inlo  the  chair.     You  could  see  at 


\ngiU  the  Committee 
in  dumb  sh 

frnm  the  aspect  of  the  meeting,  that  there  was  angry  work 
•n. 

luess  waa  opened  in  a  few  curt  words,  by  which  the 
holders  were  informed  that  the  meeting  was  convened  to 
ive  the  report  and  re- elect  the  Committee.  The  report  was 
eo  read  in  due  form,  and  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  Sir  Peter 
and  began  with  **  Before  the  Report  is  put  to  the  vote,  I 
*"  he  had  scarcely  delivered  himself  of  half  the  sentence 
an  indescribable  clamour  broke  out  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Mr.  Kawlings  immediately  interposed,  and  requested  a 
Dg  for  Sir  Peter ;  but  he  succeeded  only  in  obtaining  a 
ng  for  himself,  the  row  increasing  when  Sir  Peter  rose  for 
second  time. 
r.  Costigan's  body-guard  were  clearly  over-doing  their  in- 
tions,  and  the  moment  was  come  for  that  gentleman  to  bring 
in6uence  into  play.  Starting  up,  and  running  his  hands 
gh  his  hair,  as  if  it  were  not  horrent  enough  already,  he 
ssed  them  with  a  stentorian  humour  that  elicited  rounds  of 
bter.  '*  Ueaditi'  and  writing"  he  said,  *' was  a  wonderful 
invention,  but  spakin'  had  the  whip-hand  o'  them.  Now,  we  *ve 
bad  the  readin'  and  writin*,  let  us  have  a  little  spakin*.     Let  the 

rilleman  spake — maybe  he  has  a  trille  of  a  report  of  his  own  — 
*s  a  Bank  Director,  ami  you  know  there  are  quare  reports 
wraaetimes  from  the  Bank,"  finishing  with  a  rolling  wink  of  his 
eye,  which  drew  down  fresh  demonstrations  of  applause  from  his 

K^rents, 
ir  Peter  having  obtained  a  brief  silence  proceeded  to  state  his 
ctions  to  the  report.  He  said  that  he  acted  entirely  on 
public  grounds — that  he  did  not  impugn  the  integrity  or  capacity 
of  the  Committee  or  of  his  honourable  friend,  the  Chairman  ;  but 
that  he  wished  for  some  information  concerning  certain  items  in 
the  balance-sheet.  1  here  was  a  large  reserve  of  shares  unac- 
counted tor.  What  did  the  Committee  do  with  them  ?  He  saw 
namea  on  the  Committee  of  gentlemen  who  were  never  heard  of 
l^^e  mercantile  world  before — he  wouldn't  specify — but  he 
^■lild  ask  were  they  all  properly  qualitied?  [At  this  question, 
■Orngle  twisted  his  bamboo  between  his  legs.]  How  was  the 
divideod  created  ?  Where  ilid  it  come  from  ^  It  was  impossible 
10  get  at  it  by  any  ortlinary  process.  Was  it  a  fact  or  a  fiction  ? 
Did  it  come  from  profits,  or  was  it  only  taken  out  of  one  pocket 
and  put  into  another?  Then  there  were  negotiations  of  enor- 
mous magnitude  with  other  lines.  Who  authorized  them  ?  Who 
conducted  them?  Had  any  member  or  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee a  personal  interest  in  these  transactions  ? 

These  observations  and  interrogatories  were  delivered  amidst 
many  interruptions;  but   when  Sir  Peter  touched  upon  the  ^er- 
•onaJ  interest  of  the  Coinmkteey   it  was  no  \ow^\ir  ^^w3fe§i\\A<a  Xa 
resirmB  the  zeal  of  Mr,  C^ostigan^s  body-guard,  w\\o  «ia\M\5t^  'Svc 
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Peter  with  such  a   storra  of  liisses   tliat  he  was  compelled  to  sk 
down.     Several  members  of  the   Committee   rose  at  once,U 
Mr.  Cosligan  was  again  on  his  legs^and  was  heard  above  liieofl 

*' What's  the  question?"  demanded  Mr.  Costigan.  '*lH 
you  you  'd  have  a  quare  report  from  the  Bank,  and  dow  joS 
had  it  can  you  make  head  or  tail  of  it?  I  tell  you  whatit^l 
you  were  as  strong  as  Samson,  and  as  ould  as  Metbusel&h,^| 
had  as  many  curls  in  your  wig  as  there  are  waves  in  tbei^H 
defy  you  to  unravel  what  the  gentleman  means.  Tbe  IriH 
beautiful  language,  gentlemen, — a  powerful,  prismatic  Img^l 
and  as  full  of  words  as  an  egg  is  of  meat ;  but  you  bav^H 
word  in  your  language  that  beat^  all  the  other  words  bollim<H 
that  word  is— rigmarole.  Now,  gentlemen,  rigmarole  mijH 
very  well  in  the  Bank  parlour — but  this  isn't  the  Bank  panJH 
this  is  an  open  meeting  of  free-born  Saxons  who  are  not  to  m 
mystified  by  that  kind  of  jargon.  What  was  it  all  about  ^  He'd. 
be  a  clever  fellow  that  M  tell  you  that.  All  I  could  makeflfi 
was  that  the  Hon,  gentleman  wants  to  know  where  the  dmdrf 
comes  from.  Where  does  he  think  it  comes  from?  Of  coiiti^ 
I  suppose  he  thinks  it  comes  from  the  sky.  Well,  Tve  no<^ 
jection  to  that.  It's  a  celestial  shower  entirely,  and  it  hatl| 
good  wishes  that  it  may  continue  to  rain  upon  us  till  theiil 
'adrop  left  H  the  genlleman 's  afraid  of  the  wet,  lei  bivl 
up  his  umbrella,or  get  out  o*  the  way.  Question^  Mr.  ChairaH 
What 's  the  question  ?  " 

This  oration  utterly  overwhelmed  the  Bank   Director-    H 

small  party  that  supported  him  cried  out  in  vain  for  a  henilrt 

Mr.  Costigan  had  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  ofti 

further  speech-making  on  that  side.     Mr.  Rawlings,  cbagritK 

at  the  ludicrous  turn  given  to  the  debate,  and  anxious  to  sufti 

theformaUty  of  the  proceedings,  begged  to  say  a  few  words;  I 

was  ready  to  give  any  explanations  required^ the  accounts 

printed,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  fihareholders — the  Committee  hi 

arduous  and  difficult  duties  to  discharge — but  it  was  imprscti 

able  on  such  occasions  to  go  into  every  insignificant  item  of  e 

penditure— some  confidence  must  be  reposed  in  the  discretioo 

the  Committee,  or  no  man  would  undertake  such  onerous  Ubw 

—for  his  part  he  had  worked  day  and  night,  and  all  the  recompen 

he  asked  was  the  continuance  of  their  confidence — was  it 

enough  that  their  affairs  were  prosperous  ?- — a  large  dividend 

tlie  best  test  of  ability  and  prudence  in  the  managem 

gave  his  honourable  friend  full   credit   for  the  excellence 

intentions,  and  he   wished  they  had  the  advantages  of 

perience  and  high  character  in  the  Committee ;  but  he 

the  same  time  that  it  would  be  a  flagrant  injustice  to  the 

men  who  had  served  them  with  such  zeal,  not  to  re-eleci 

—  he  was  aware  of  only  two  questions  before  the  meeting 

adoption  of  the  Report  and  the  re-election  of  the   Commi 

and,  without  trespassing  CuttWi  qtx  ^Xvsrvx  ^^XA^wt^^Vq^  ■>*< 

once  put  them  to  the  vote. 
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ar  and  satisfactory  statement  was  received  with  loud 
ODs;  whereupon  Sir  Peter  Jinks*  minority  made  another 
Protest  against  the  proceedings,  and  intermittent  excla- 
f  "Subterfuge!**  "Packed  meeting!"  and  other  charges 
Dess  assailed  the  ears  of  the  Committee.  The  confusion 
neral — everyE>ody  was  standing  up  and  shouting — the 
he  room  presented  a  scene  of  indescribable  uproar,  in 
of  which  a  brief  pantomime  was  enacted  on  the  plat- 
purport  of  which  was  revealed  only  to  the  newspaper 
,  who  informed  the  public  the  next  morning  that  the 
%B  were  carried  by  acclamation,  and  that  the  unanimous 
f  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Richard  Rawlings,  Esq., 
his  able  conduct  in  the  chair,  ami  for  the  valuable 
i  bad  rendered  to  the  company  in  the  management  of 


CBAPT&n    V. 
mtklng  a  chord  that  all  men  hav«  pkyed  upon  \q  their  tim«. 

was  nothing  in  the  meeting  of  shareholders,  hoisternus 
to  disturb  the  imperturbable  placidity  of  Mr.  Ilawlings. 
accustomed  to  such    scenes,  and   went  through   them 
urniug  a  hair*     Having  effectually  carried  his  object,  he 
»rd  to  regard  with  indifference  the  opposition  of  Sir 
iks*     Nor  did  it  appear  to  make  any  difference  between 
lurable  gentleman  and  himself;  for  the  moment  after  the 
roke  up,  happening  to  jostle  together  in  the  room,  they 
lids  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  made  mutual  pro- 
of the  great  personal  esteem  in  which  they  held  each 
entiment  in  no  way  compromised  by  the  criminatory 
the  shareholder  had  taken  up    towards  the  cbairmau. 
jh  points  the  ethics  of  public  life  are  worthy  of  attention. 
e  compatible  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  integrity  of  an 
to  charge   him    with    a    delinquency    in    his   public 
that  is  to  say,  a  man  who   is  privately  the  soul  of 
wy  commit  with  impunity  sundry  public  transgressions 
ch,  as  a  mere  gentleman,  socially  considered,  be  would 
itb   virtuous   indignation.      The  doctrine  is  somewhat 
but  it  is  very  convenient  in  the  transaction  of  official 

ed  to  be  Wednesday,  and  as  there  was  no  house 

Rawlings  drove  direct  home,  bringing    back    Mr» 

tigan   in  his  carriage.      Mr.  Costigan  was  not   on 

switli  the  family*  hut,  being  useful  to  Mr.  Rawlings, 

times  been   asked   to  stay   for  dinner,  when   they 

t  to  have  any  company  they  were  particular  about* 

occasion  the  young  ladies  were  out  driving  with  the 

de    Pouderbleu,  and    Mrs.  Rawlings    expected   them 

dinner  at  seven*      They    had   goi^e   lo  some    Vt<;\\tiV\ 

to  whom  the  baroness  had  recommeudeA  iWm^  ^xvi^ 
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hiear  of  nothing  vho.     One  would  suppose  an  author  was 
Bgriff,   or  some  such    nionsterj  one  is   go  stared  at  and 

Bi  (kepends,  ma'am/'  observed  Mr.  Costigan.     «  A  friend 

■note  a  book  that  nobody  ever  heard  of,  and  the  poor 

consequenlly  obliged  to  blow  liis  own  trumpet ;  and  upon 

[>ur  and  word  it 's  mighty  hard  work  for  a  gentleman  to  be 

idvertising  his  genius  in  company."*' 

it  saves  him  advertisements  in   the  newspapers,*'  said 
litier ;  "cheap  fame." 

^  chape,"  returned  Mr.  Costigan;  "  will  your  ladyship 
our  lustre  on  mo,  by  taking  a  glass  of  champagne  with 

baroness  had   the  sweetest  smile  in  nature,  and  never 

sweetly  as  when  she   wished   to  appear  gracious  to 

pf  inferior  breeding.     Now  Mr,  Costigan,  wild  as  he  was 

Lrance,  was  not  quite  a  new  specimen  of  humanity  to  the 

^^H  She  had  met  many  Costigans  abroad,  floating  about 

^^Kd  baths;  and  having  had  occasion   to  put  their  pe- 

^Hjitiea   to  tlie  test^,  she  was  by  no  means  indisposed  to 

^^^torticular  Costigan  with  civility — especially  as  he  was 

B  of  Mr.  Rawlings.     Accordingly,  she  took  champagne 

If  throwing  such  an  expression  of  mischievous  tenderness 

efes  as  to  quicken  Mr.  Costigan 's  susceptible  pulses  in 

Hing  degree.     From  that  moment  his  glee  mantled  up 

blly,  and  he  drank  wine  in  turn  with  everybody  at  the 

B  worst  of  it  is,"  observed  the  baroness,  **  that  one  never 
Btncere  opinion.  People  always  think  it  necessary  to 
wc's  writings.  I  should  like,  just  for  the  novelty  of  the 
(>  hear  a  little  objection  from  somebody  that  has  really 

work/' 

lat  *s  the  name  of  the  book?"  whispered  Mr,  Costigan  to 
^wlitigs. 

lU — 1  forget — something  about  the  Revolution." 
pit  *s  enough,"  returned  Costigan.  **  Objection,  your 
>?"  he  continued  aloud,  addressing  the  baroness;  "it's 
you  to  say  objection.  1  ought  to  know  something  about 
ons,  for  1  'm  a  sort  of  a  revolution  myself;  and  I  ^m  curious 
r  what  anybody  has  to  say  against  your  ladyship's  un- 
ble  treatise  on  the  subject.  Let  them  say  it — I  'ra  ready 
&r  them/' 

!    Mr*  Costigan,"   replied   the   Baroness,   with    another 
^g  smile,    "  you  gentlemen  are   always  so    flattering. 
Hpant  is   to   hear  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ladies. 
^Hu  know,  write  to  the  hearts  of  women — as  to  the  men 
Ueve  they  have  such  things."     This  delicate  inuend 
Costigan  to  take  refuge  in  a  decanter  of  sherry,  frcM 
toured  out  a  glass  which  he  mentally  leVegxapV\ed  \jb  Vw 
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"  Who  hcos  read  it?  "  inquired  Mr.  Trainer.  '^^^^ 

<'  I  have,'*  cried  Rose  Winston.  I 

«  Now  then,"  said  Mr.  Trainer,  **  for  an  honest  opinion."       I 

Rose  hlushed  all  over,  and  wanted  to  escape,  but  she  «n 
stormed  by  a  general  demand  for  her  criticism,  and  she  went  oq.1 

'*  Well,  the  book  is  very  clever,  of  course,  I  know  nothinfl 
about  that.     But  Bball  I  tell  you  exactly  what  I  think?**       I 

"  Of  all  things/  replied  the  Barouesa.  I 

**  Donl  spare  it/*  cried  Mr.  Trainer ;  **  authors,  like  kinga 
seldom  hear  the  truth  from  their  friends."  ■ 

*•  'I'hen,  firat  of  all/'  observed  Rose,  clearing  her  merry  imcM 
»  my  opinion  is  that  I  wish  the  Baroness  had  not  made  Agitfal 
marrv  that  horrid  Count."  I 

*' kot  marry  the  Count?"  exclaimed  Costigan;  ♦*  and  whfl 
would  you  have  her  marry  ?"  fl 

"  Her  own  true  lover,  Francois,  to  be  sure,'*  was  the  reply.  I 

*^  That 's  natural  enough  in  a  young  lady,"  observed  CofitigaJ 
**  but  as  a  political  critic,  I  must  say  that  it  was  more  consiitefl 
with  a  revolution  that  she  should  marry  the  Count.  It  wufl 
deep  touch,  that  I "  I 

"  And  to  leave  her  lover  because  he  was  poor*  for  one  she  didnfl 
care  about,  merely  because  he  had  a  fine  title,"  replied  Rom 
bridling  up  indignantly.  I 

Harry  Winslon  had  listened  to  this  latter  part  of  the  conveii 
sation  rather  uneasily.  He  was  sitting  next  Margaret,  and  vhm 
Rose  epoke  of  leaving  the  poor  lover  for  a  man  with  a  fine  tttfal 
he  inadvertently  looked  at  Margaret— these  young  people  ra 
always  ho  ready  to  turn  everything  to  their  own  account  f  Tbea 
eyes  met,  and  were  full  of  a  piteous  intelligence  which  did  IM 
stand  in  need  of  words  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  I 

*'  But  the  sequel,"  cried  Costigan,  **does  not  that  settle  id 
business  to  your  satisfaction  ?"  J 

"1  think  it  makes  it  worse,"  answered  Rose;  *^ the  Conili 
commits  suicide,  which,  I  am  sure,  nobody  was  sorry  fori  n 
Agatha  goes  into  a  convent.'"  j 

"And  where  would  you  liave  her  goj^"*  demanded  Costigaa 
coming  to  the  charge  again,  I 

*'  1  would  not  have  her  go  anywhere,"  said  Rose;  **  but  thl 
moment  the  Count  was  dead,  1  would  have  made  her  marry  pofl 
Francois."  I 

This  courageous  criticism  met  the  entire  approval  of  all  til 
young  people  present,  and  Mr.  Costigan's  protest  on  the  groUH 
of  political  expediency  was  outvoted  by  a  handsome  majorid 
Even  the  Baroness  admitted  that  so  far  as  sentiment  was  col 
cerned  Rose  was  right;  and  Mr.  Trainer  thought  it  was  til 
highest  compliment  to  the  book  that  Miss  Winston  should  feellj 
much  interest  in  the  characters  as  if  they  were  all  real;  addid 
that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  most  profound  novel  of  the  d»^ 
an  opinion  in  which  Mr.  CoaVv^^iw  WvdVj  concurred. 

Soon  afterwards  the  \aA\es  tosc  Vo  t^xyc^.    'V\isl  T&m«seG»K^%^ 
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^Bome  little  silent  diplomacy.  Henry  Winston  roii- 
P^beeze  Margaret's  hand  as  she  fidgetted  out  af  her 
f  muing,  with  bis  head  apparently  turned  in  another 
m  to  follow  her  with  his  eyes  till  she  was  out  of  sight. 
kley  Smirke  was  not  unobservant  of  these  proceedings, 
t  10  a  very  sullen  humour,  pretended  a  perfect  indiffer- 
l  e  Udte^,  dusting  his  waistcoat  with  his  napkin  as  they 
^id  with  the  other  hand  twirling  bis  miniature  moustache, 
>gan  upon  the  first  intimation  of  the  break-up  had  rushed 
^r,  and  there  he  stood  making  magnificent  genuflections, 
be  climax  of  his  aboriginal  gallantry  when  the  Baroness 
Bping  by  with  an  air  of  sweetness,  that  made  him  throw 
learly  ofiT  his  shoulders  as  he  returned,  full  of  triumph, 

^  boys,'*  cried  Mr.  Costigan,  already  betraying  the  ex- 
of  the  wine  he   had   taken  during  dinner,  *'  fill  your 
IT  a  toast.     May  I  give  a  toast,  niy  noble  hero  ?" 
hing  you  please,  Mr*  Costigan/'  replied  Richard  Raw- 

kylights  or  heeltaps/'  exclaimed  Costigan,  standing  up 
;orie^l  pomp,  and  lookin*,'  round  to  see  that  every  glass 
;  *' Sir, — there  are  moments  when  the  human  heart  is 

by  emotions — don't  la  ugh »  young  man,  you  Ml  know 
ten  you  grow  older.— We  Ve  enjoyed,  sir,  at  your  hospi- 
ird  this  day  an  intellectual  faste  that  '11  be  remembered 
teat  grandchildren,  to  whom  we  will  feel  it  our  duty  to 
«jate  the  rich  tiale.  A  grateful  posterity,  str,  will  hold 
b  reverence,  and  every  mother's  son  o*  (hem  will  emulate 
mple,  and  consider  himselt  bound  to  give  a  dinner  on  the 
But  I  appale  to  every  one  o'  you,  in  your  concave  and 
pnnections  with  the  world  at  large,  as  husbands,  fathers, 
tberSf  lovers,  and  cousin  gerraans,  what  would  this  intellec- 
9  have  been  without  the  presense  of  lovely  woman  ?  The 
ttnan^  sir,  is  the  glowing  refulgence  that  lights  up  the  trans- 
e>f  human  life.  Is  there  a  heart  amongst  you  that  doesn^t 
\o  my  appale  ?  Sir,  the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  that  sex 
»wn.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave— I  spake  advisedly — 
B  with  us  everywhere.  We  are  born  of  woman,  and  when 
re  go  back  to  her  arms,  for  aren*t  we  then  put  to  sleep  in 
her  Elarth?  Everything  that's  beautiful  and  grand  and 
18  of  the  female  gender.  Isn't  Liberty  a  woman  ?  Isn't 
la  a  woman  ?  and  when  does  she  look  so  like  a  real  divi- 
wbeo  she  's  leaning  on  her  anchor,  and  shaking  hands 
ie  green  waters  with  her  sister  Hibernia?  Ar'n't  the 
ind  the  Graces  women  to  a  man?  And  the  only  bull  in 
ancient  ould  heathen  mythology  was  making  Love  a  little 

we  had  had  the  making  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  in  Ire- 
kybe  we  wouldn't  put  petticoats  upon  Cupid,  and  convert 
Ta  girl !  If  Love  isn't  a  woman,  the  divil  '*  vti  \V\<i  i\\<ift\ 
>eo  bofs,  for  wom,ji),   upstanding,  with  owe  iool  oxv  ^«wx 
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■t  to  tlioir  feelings.  Nfariraret  ha<l  lier  secret,  too,  and 
■iickly  detected  it.  In  sueli  intimacies  it  is  impossible  to 
be  first  troubles  of  ihe  heart,  and  trouble  was  already 
I  its  shadows  over  the  heart  of  Margaret.  Hose  was 
ndanfe^  and,  although  her  own  brother  was  the  person 
peply  interested,  Rose,  up  to  this  moment,  had  never  be- 
pier  trust  even  to  him.  The  heroism  of  a  purely-minded 
boof  against  the  world. 

m  was  no  alternative  but  to  eon  fees  to  Rose  what  her 
won,  rendered  keen  by  sympathy,  had  already  discovered, 
largaret  did  confess  unreservedly.  Strong  antagonisms, 
m  pressure  of  circumstances,  had  brought  her  love  to 
bo  rapidly  that  she  trembled  to  acknowledge  even  to  her- 
m  suddenly  the  feeling  had  become  developed,  and  how 
lely  it  had  taken  possession  of  her.  Had  things  gone 
be  ordinary  way  it  might  have  lingered  long  before  it  came 
wity,  as  fruits  ripen  slowly  and  seasonably  in  the  sun  that 
tckened  out  of  season  in  the  hot*house.  And  so  it  was 
[argaret  Raw  lings. 

m  last  month  or  two,  the  visits  of  Lord  Charles  Eton  had 
more  and  more  frequent;  and  his  object  was  now  too 
to  be  mistaken.  At  first,  Margaret  did  not  see  this — it 
impression  on  her.  She  liked  Lord  Charles,  and  received 
DtioQS  8iro[dy  because  they  pleased  her  while  she  was 
to  be  pleased.  She  was  the  last  to  see  what  others 
ily.  The  first  thing  that  awakened  her  suspicion  was 
fked  coolness  that  had  grown  up  between  Henry  and  Lord 
,  She  attributed  it  in  the  beginning  to  waywardness  and 
or  hardly  thought  of  seeking  a  cause  for  it,  till  it  showed 
80  many  unmistakeable  shapes  in  her  presence  as  to  force 
er  the  full  conviction  of  the  truth.  Having  once  taken 
be  most  insignificant  trifles  became  intelligible,  and  tlircw 
lOf  light  upon  her  position.  And  now  she  discovered  what 
hardly  observed  before^the  fretted  spirit  and  haggard 
Henry  Winston,  the  canker  that  was  feeding  on  his 
unsettled  mind,  the  altenuitc  fits  of  morbid  despond- 
reckless  indifterence  to  the  future.  And  now,  too,  she 
\d  the  feeling  of  which  she  had  hitherto  been  unconscious, 
?h  had  laid  its  tender  roots  in  her  heart  long  ago  in  her 
lildhood. 

It  moment  a  restraint  was  over  all  her  actions.     The 
of  Lord  Charles  became  irksome  and  painful  j  but  she 
tl  to  betray  her  dread  of  them,  under  the  growing  con- 
lat  they  were  encouraged  by  her  father.     The  fear  of 
matters  to  issue  made  her  eciually  reserved  and  timid 
mduet  to  Henry  Winston.     And  thus  she  was  obliged 
without  seeming  to  observe  it,  the  daily  sight  of  his 
mies,  to  see  his  life  wasting  away  under  her  eyes,  with* 
ig  to  stretch  forth  her  hand  to  save  him. 

afraid  that   Hose  Winston,   who  was   so  ^TO^o\\x\d\^ 
ih I  1 
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happy  herself,  aod  who  was  so  anxious  to  put  an  end  t* 
Margaret's  misery,  had  a  wicked  design  in  her  head  wlm 
she  spoke  out  so  boMly  at  dinner.  Her  courageous  vindicatMS 
of  the  rights  of  true  love,  through  a  story  so  strangely  apptieaUe 
to  the  situation  of  her  friend,  looked  very  like  a  stratagem  to 
take  Henry  and  Margaret  hy  surprise.  She  had  her  own  notioiii 
on  the  subject,  highly  coloured,  of  course,  by  her  own  positioi, 
and  she  thought  it  was  the  height  of  folly  and  cruelty  in  tbii 
pair  of  suffering  lovers  to  hide  their  feelings  from  each  other  aij 
longer.  It  was  on  this  very  point  she  was  talking  to  Margoct 
when  Henry  joined  tliem. 

"  What,  Harry  !"  she  cried;  "pray,  sir,  who  sent  for  yon? 
I  hope  you  don^t  imagine  we  couldn't  amuse  ourselves  witboot 
you?'' 

This  savage  little  speech  was  spoken  with  a  playful  sigoi- 
nificance,  which  Henry,  who,  with  the  pressure  of  Maigaret^ 
band  tingling  at  the  tips  of  bis  fingers,  was  in  the  right  mood 
to  interpret  exactly  as  it  was  meant  So,  drawing  a  chair  dm 
to  them,  he  asked  them  what  mischief  they  were  plotting. 

"  Suppose  you  try  and  guess,"  said  Rose. 

*^  Well,"  he  replied,  "  perhaps  you  were  discussing  that  dif* 
cult  question  you  started  at  dinner  upon  the  Baroness's  book. 
Very  difficult,  and  yet,  to  me,  very  easy." 

<*  Not  so  bad  a  guess,"  said  Kose,  slyly  pressing  Margarel^ 
arm ;  "  is  it,  Margaret  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  Margaret's  opinion  upon  it,"  said  Heu^ 

*'  So  should  I,"  observed  Rose. 

"  But  1  can't  give  an  opinion,"  said  Margaret,  "  for  1  hin 
only  just  begun  the  book.     You  must  wait  till  I  have  r^  it* 

"  That 's  only  an  excuse,'"  said  Rose ;  "  now,  Harry,  sHH 
the  case,  and  make  her  pronounce  judgment." 

**  I'be  case,"  said  Henry,  *<  is  simple.  I  will  put  it  in  a  fef 
words.  There  is  a  lady  who  has  a  devoted  lover— one  who  bii 
known  her  long,  from  their  youth  upwards ;  he  has  neither  nak 
nor  riches  to  offer  her — nothing  but  his  love.  Changes  taki 
place  in  their  lives — new  scenes,  new  temptations,  and  the  poor 
lover  is  doomed  to  find  a  rival  in  the  person  of  a  man  of  titles 
whose  wealth  and  station  overshadow  him.  What  should  tbi 
lady  do  P"     Henry  faltered  a  little. 

"  How  can  1  answer  such  a  question?"  said  Margaret  **^ 
much  depends  on  circumstances." 

*'  No,  Margaret,"  cried  Henry  eagerly;  "  nothing  on  circ«n** 
stances — all  upon  the  heart  alone.  If  she  loved  him,  as  bi 
believed  she  did — happier  for  him  he  were  dead  if  it  were  otbefv 
wise  .'—should  she  not  risk  all,  forsake  all,  to  reward  his  def»- 
tion  ?     How  would  you  act  in  such  a  case?" 

"  I  ?  I  can't  tell— I  can't  imagine  myself  in  such  a  p*" 
sition."' 

"  Think,  Margarel— \l  >ih^\\i^  oi  ^\i<^^\»^  Wed  you  werei> 
your  hands,  bow  wou\A  yo\x  decvAe'^'* 
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le  you  are  thinking,   Meg/*  cried  Rose,  breaking  away 
rom  them,  "  I  have  sonaething  to  say  to  Clara — I  shail  come 
mek  in  a  minute.'" 
In  vain  ^Fargaret  looked  beseechingly  at  Rose  to  stay  where 
B  iraa.     The  lovers  were  alone» 

•*  Every  moment  is  precious,  Margaret     It  is  my  doom  you 

ttst  pronounce — we  have  each  of  us  long  foreseen  this  moment, 

id  Dovr  it  is  come^^do  not  turn  from  me.     I  cannot  live  another 

ly  through  the  tortures  I  am  suffering.     One  word  will  console 

[Bd  strengthen  me.     Speak  it  and  save  me!" 

"  Henry— not  now.  Spare  me  for  the  present^give  me  a 
ttle  time." 
**  You  know  not  the  misery  to  which  your  reserve  eondemns 
Have  pity  upon  me;  utter  the  one  word  '  hope/  and  I 
U  be  patient.  From  the  days  of  our  childhoodj  you  have 
~  the  idol  of  my  heart.  Even  at  college  I  could  think 
nothing  eke,  and  he  who  has  thrust  himself  between  us 
it — he  knows  it,  and,  with  his  superiority  of  birth  and 
influence,  he  would  mercilessly  betray  and  destroy  his  friend. 
Bat  he  shall  answer  for  it." 

"  No,  no,  Henry,  for  my  sake— promise  me  that  you  will  not 
Dcnnmit  any  rash  act." 

I  will  promise  you  anything — God  knows,  I  love  you  too  well, 
loo  deeply,  to  alarm  you  by  a  threat~I  did  not  mean  that — ^but 
the  struggle  is  fearful — it  is  killing  me,  I  could  bear  it  all,  and 
a  thousand  times  over,  if  I  were  sure— yet  why  should  I 
bubt  ?  There  is  no  truth  in  the  world,  if  your  eyes  have  not 
fessed  a  feeling  which  I  only  ask  you  to  put  into  words 
make  me  happy.  Why  do  you  listen  to  me,  if  you  do  not 
^▼e    roe?      Speak,    Margaret  —  in    mercy    to    me— -speak   one 

•*  Be  satisfied,  Henry ;  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Lord 
diaries  Eton." 

•*  T>ien  why  is  he  here  so  constantly  ?  I  may  be  secure  as  yet, 
ill  who  can  answer  for  the  future*  if  opportunity  he  given  to  him 
D  persevere?'* 

**  /  can.  Will  you  rely  upon  my  word  ?  Promise  me  to  take 
\o  notice  of  his  visits,  and  1  will  be  frank  with  you." 

**  I  swear  it  solemnly.'* 

**  He  ia  a  friend  of  my  father's.  It  is  my  father's  pleasure  that 
le  should  come  here.  I  cannot  help  it,  but  1  will  not  disguise 
rotn  you  that  his  visits  have  made  me  unhappy  since  I  have  seen 
rhat  you  have  suffered.     I  have  seen  it,  Henry,  and  been  silent. 

have  felt  it,  and  tried  to  f^ave  you  all  the  pain  I  could.  But 
Irhat  can  I  do  ?     You  do  not  suffer  alone." 

**  Thank  you,  from  my  soul,  Margaret,  for  that  sweet  wonf 
3o  OD, — let  me  hear  your  voice  again, —  it  falls  like  musi 
MS  my  heart, — why,  what  a  fool  I  am!  Speak  again,—  1  am  i 
leareo  ! " 

**  Be  patient,  dear  Henry.     There — there." 
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^  I  vill  trust  an  to  you,  Mai]giieL  Yoa  are  wiser  and  calmer 
than  I  am.  OdIt  giw  aae  a  pMge  that  yoa  will  be  mine»  fcvr  I 
know  ther  wiQ  try  to  separate  oa.  What  can  I  rely  upon,— 
poor,  witfaoac  a  profeawMi,  agaiost  a  man  who  has  your  &tber 
OB  hx5  s»ie.  and  rank  and  power  ?* 

**  YcKir  best  refianee  is  oo  the  truth  of  her  you  lore.  Do  yon 
tK&eTe  that  all  these  years,  through  whidi  we  have  grown  op 
tosether,  haxie  Wft  no  sacred  memories  in  my  heart  ?  Do  yoa 
sHEpecc  that  I  am  dazzled  by  this  hollow  life  i  If  yoa  do,  yoo 
wrong  ece.  What  pledge  more  do  you  require?  You  must  not 
gi\Y  way  to  findes^ — ^we  are  bodi  placed  in  a  difficult  positioD,— 
Wt  us  tmst  to  time.  Can  I  say  more  ?  Should  I  say  so  moeh 
if  I  were  coc  icterested  in  your  happiness — if — if — my  own  did 
BoC  depend  on  it  ?  See — they  are  coming.  Patience — patienoe^ 
dear  Henry.'* 

At  t!tat  moment  the  drawing-room  door  opened,  and  the  fint 
fersoo  that  made  his  appearance  was  Mr.  Bulkeley  Smirke, 
looking  sli^dy  flushed,  followed  by  Mr.  Rawlings  and  the  rest 
of  the  gentlemen.  Henry  had  just  time  to  snatch  up  Margaret's 
hand,  and  impress  a  burning  kiss  upon  it,  in  a  flutter  of  agita- 
tion, which  could  hardly  hare  escaped  notice,  had  it  not  bea 
that  all  eves  «ere  anracted  by  the  noisy  entry  of  Mr.  Michad 
Costi^an. 

The  jovlii  Milesian,  labouring  under  the  double  inspiration  of 
wine  and  beauty,  had  oo  sooner  found  his  way  into  the  room,  than 
with  a  nther  ziixag  and  tempestuous  movement,  he  made  his 
way  direct  to  the  table  «here  the  Baroness  was  seated. 

^  I  hare  the  honour  to  annoance  to  your  ladyship,"  he  begaOr 
^  that  during  your  ahssence,  ma*am,  we  drank  the  *  Ladies,"  with 
all  the  honours  of  war.  llie  ladies,  and  no  surrender.  *  First 
flower  of  the  earth  and  first  gem  of  the  sea ! '  We  embraced  the 
whole  sex  in  one  comprehensiTe  sentiment.*' 

•*  Will  you  take  coffee,  Mr.  Costigan,"  said  Mr.  RawlingSy 
trying  to  get  him  away  from  the  table. 

**  >k\\  sir !  Coflee  r  It  would  be  a  gross  insult  to  your  claret 
1  hare  a  Teneratiou  for  your  claret.  I  hold  the  name  of  Sneyd 
in  reTerencev  uid  if  you  insist  upon  my  finishing  the  night  with 
\ou.  it  isn't  with  co&«  you  Ml  put  me  off.** 

Wheelioff  round  again  to  the  table,  and  nearly  upsetting  • 
salTer  whic^  a  servant  behind  him  was  handing  round,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  Baroness  had  left  her  seat,  and  retreated  to  an- 
other  part  of  the  room. 

**  The  bird  s  flown  !  I  hope  we  haven't  frightened  the  ladies. 
Ic*s  a  curious  fact  in  my  career  that  the  ladies  have  always  been 
remarkably  partial  to  me,  and  if  I  am  called  upon  to  explaiD  the 
reason  of  it,  1  should  say  it 's  because  I  'm  remarkably  partial  to 
the  ladies  myself.  What  are  we  going  to  do?  Have  you  aoj- 
'^hing  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  you, 
gay  young  sprisan?*'  he  cT\ed.  catching  Mr.  Bulkeley  Smirke 
ith'shomders,  and  svvsiWwa^  \ose\^^T  Vv^\\i\\sv\\i\a  ^<ihair. 
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^■*here  was  a  slight  stir  of  alarm  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
^P  Mr.  Rawlings,  appreliensive  thai  this  rough  play  might  end 
^p  quarrel,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Smirke,  who  was  en- 
Hvouring  to  extricate  himself  violentl}'  from  the  poweiTiil  grasp 
^Blie  Irishman;  but  there  was  do  great  need  of  his  interposi- 
H^  Mr.  Costigan  was  only  in  a  mood  of  rampant  fun,  very 
^bIous,  to  be  sure,  when  practised  upon  people  who  were  not 
Hbosed  to  put  up  with  it,  but  harmless  enough  if  it  were  allowed 
^Biave  its  own  way.  The  danger  consisted  m  crossing  Mr. 
^pligan's  humour,  and  Mr.  Rawlings  was  eufficiently  aware  of 
Bf  peculiarities  of  his  friend,  to  know  how  to  deal  with  him  at 
^uch  moments.  Getting  rid  of  Mr.  Bulkeley  Smirke,  who  was 
lot  borry  to  make  his  escape,  he  drew  Mr.  Costigan  into  a 
MKroer^  and  then  gradually  succeeded  in  coaxing  him  out  of  the 

^Blie  party  soon  afterwards  began  to  disperse.  Henry  was  the 
Uk  to  go.  His  heart  was  brimful],  and  his  last  look  into  the 
^b  of  ^largaret  sent  him  off  with  a  delicious  sensation  that 
^Uly  revolutionized  his  whole  being.  The  gloom  of  months 
HI  cleared  off  and  vanished.  His  pulse  beat  wildly,  and  he 
Uk.  the  stairs  at  a  bound,  longing  to  be  alone,  that  he  might  iu- 
^Ke  bis  imagination  iu  a  reverie  over  his  new-born  happiness, 
^Fhe  first  object  that  presented  itself  when  be  got  into  the 
^fet  was  Mr.  Michael  Costigan,  leaning  in  a  posture  of  pro- 
Hbd  cogitation  against  the  rails.  Henry  did  not  perceive  hira 
Bbe  knocked  up  against  him. 
B^Mr.  Costigan!"  he  exclaimed. 

^Bpiuniug  round  with  an  indescribable  leer  on  his  mouth,  and 
^■ling  one  hand  into  llenry^s  arm.  while  he  held  tlie  rails  ^itb 
^^otber,  Mr.  Cosligan  replied — '^  Hush  ! — that  ould  Rawlnigs 
W^  humbugi  to  turn  people  out  at  this  hour  of  the  ui^'ht  upon  a 
mp  of  dirty  coffee  I — coffee  ! — be  aiiked  me  to  take  coffee!  — very 
ireil.  Remember  that — coffee!  Will  you  stick  to  me  now? 
liVbat  countryman  are  you  ?     Divil  a  matter.     Will  you  stick  to 

♦*  Certainly.     Which  way  are  you  going  ?  " 
**  Going?     Going  back  again,  as  a  matter  of  course.     Justice 
tor  Ireland,  and  confusion  to  coffee.     Coifee !  think  of  that  I     A 
Costigan  driuking  coffee  at  this  hour  of  the  night  !     Stick  to  me 
pow,  and  we'll  knock  up  ould  Rawlings  for  a  glass  of  punch,^' 

Mr.  Costigan,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  proceeded  to 
Darry  his  proposal  into  effect,  by  making  a  desperate  lurch  at  the 
atidle  of  the   bell.     Henry  Winston   caught  his  arm,  and  sue- 
ed,  with  difficulty,  in  drawing  him  away  from  the  door. 
Not  for  the  world.     My  dear  sir^  it  would  be  no  use.     If  y 
t  punch,  we  can  easily  get  it  as  we  go  along.     Come." 
stigaii  yielded  to  bis  remonstrances  reluctantly,  and  c 
luuttering  "coffee!"  all  the  way  down  Park  Lane  i 
illy.  He  evidently  regarded  the  coffee  as  a  sot\  kA  -^mx"^ 


wVetscct 

i£     What  do  joa  mean  by  sayiig 

IsB^  he  gobg  to  bt 

k?    Tbedmlaslepfrrtfaer  inilnTdwith 

of  a  tavern  ia  the  Haymarket, 
throogh  the  pasnge  iate 
The  daie  of  aiuieroiis  gaa-barnen  m- 
vstt  wash  and  the  etiling  snM>Ce  hia  eyea  fieroelj  « 
W  cBasvii:  be:  Mr.  Costifan  strode  into  the  white  li^t  with  tkie 
'~  Lcia^  £ue  ci  inea^and  Handing  in  the  niiddle  of  the 
wim  eiiis  coas  streaning  otf  his  shoalden»  his  handkerchief 
feiae.  tad  h»  armg  akimbo^  called  oat,  "Waiter  !"  with  a 
p0w«ff  of  1.12^  that  Bade  sandrr  people  who  were  scattered 
aboot  at  the  tables  start  in  their  seata^  and  turn  round  to  look 
at  fan.  Harry,  who  was  unaccustomed  to  these  scenes,  felt  cod- 
aba£ned»  and,  not  a  little  ashamed  of  being  seen  in 
tpany.  took  reluge  in  an  obscure  comer,  and  beckooed 
Ccudgan  to  follow  him. 

*^  Materials ! "  cried  oot  Costigan  to  the  waiter,  as  a  sUm 
joon^r  aaan  danced  up  to  the  table,  and  began  to  brush  it  with 
the  tip  of  his  napkin.  **  Don't  mind  the  table,  but  bring  up 
materials  for  two.' 

*«  Sir !  ~  said  the  waiter,  opening  his  eyes  very  wide. 
^  It  *s  a  remarkable  &ct  that  you  don't  understand  your  own 
language.     Whisky,  sugar,  and  hot  water.     Do  you  understand 
that?  ~And  mind  that  it^s  hot —screeching  hot,  or  1  'II  make  a 
public  example  of  you,  you  thief ! " 

Henry  Winston  was  all  eagerness  to  learn  what  Costigan  had 
to  communicate  about  Lord  Charles,  but  it  was  idle  to  renew  the 
conversation  till  the  **  materiab  ^  were  serred.  The  few  minutes 
that  intenrened  before  the  waiter  returned  seemed  a  century. 
Now  then  !  thought  Henry. 

**  You  couldn^t  obleege'us  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  could  you?" 
*  wiuired  Costigan. 

rjertidnly,  air.    Coffee  ioi  iwol'' 
lake  youweli  scarce,  ^om  V^^^iwiV*  ^fv^  CAKick3^ts^^l^&!;»ji: 
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oke,  although  it  was  now  apparent  to  the  waiter,  sent  that  re?pect- 
kble  young  man  away  looking  very  oddly  out  of  his  literal  facul- 
;ie8  at  the  strange  humorist. 

The  topic  was  at  length  brought  round  again, 

••  Well/'  said  Costigan,  *'tny  authority  for  it  is  ould  Rawlings 
lunaclf;  he  didn't  swear  me  to  secrecy,  and  if  you  want  my 
>rivate  opinion  on  the  matter,  I  think  he  *s  taking  his  dealing 
S'ick  out  of  his  lordship," 

*'  Mr.  Rawlings  himself  1  For  heaven's  sake  what  did  he  say 
io  you  ?  " 

la  answer  to  this  question,  Mr.  Costigan  entered  into  an 
llaborate  account  of  some  conversations  Mr.  Rawlings  had  had 
•rilh  him  on  the  subject,  but  it  was  so  embroidered  with  whim- 
Bical  parentheses  and  metaphorical  figures,  that  Henry  Winston 
waa  considerably  perplexed  to  pick  out  the  substance  of  it, 
kivhich  amounted  to  this:  that  Mr.  Rawlings  had  set  him  to 
find  out  what  were  Lord  Charles'  expectations  ;  that,  although 
Lord  Charles  had  not  formally  proposed  for  Margaret,  Mr. 
Rawlings  was  in  daily  expectation  of  a  proposal,  and  had  made 
up  bis  mind  to  accept  him;  that  he  had  not  communicated  his 
intention  to  his  dauf^hter,  and  did  not  mean  to  speak  to  her  about 
it  till  the  whole  affair  was  settled. 

This  intelligence  produced  a  terrible  effect  upon  Henry 
Winston.  The  vision  of  happiness  ho  had  been  going  home  so 
^ultingly  to  contemplate  was  dispersed,  and  heavy  clouds  had 
«t  in  in  its  place.  His  agitation  did  not  escape  the  scrutiny  of 
Vlr.  Costigan»  who  at  all  times  had  a  ready  sympathy  for  the 
listresses  of  lovers,  but  chiefly  in  his  cups. 

**  Now,  make  me  your  friend,"  said  Costigan,  **  and  1  '11  stand 
o  you  like  a  man.  I  see  it  all.  You  love  the  young  creature 
rourself.  Now  just  answer  me  one  question.  Does  she  return 
rour  passion  r  " 

Henry  was  humiliated  at  that  moment  by  a  consciousness  of 
^harne  and  debasement  that  a  feeling  so  sacred,  which  he  had 
litherto  concealed  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  should  become  a 
topic  of  conversation  in  such  a  place  and  with  such  a  man.  He 
shrank  from  it,  as  from  the  touch  of  contagion.  But  Costigan, 
Ipotted  all  over  as  he  was  with  the  leprosy  of  drink,  had,  iiever- 
Ibeless,  a  lurking  refinement  in  his  nature  upon  this  one  solitary 
»abject  of  love,  and  seemed  to  understand  at  once  the  scruples  of 
is  young  companion. 

This  is  not  the  place  or  the  time  to  talk  about  it,"  said 
igau  in  a  half*whisper ;  *••  keep  up  your  heart,  and  well 
k  about  it  agaiu.  But,  mind  what  I  tell  you,  don't  betray 
ourself  to  ould  Rawlings.  lie  's  a  bitter  flint.  P^Ioney  's  the 
od  of  his  idolatry,  and  he  'd  sacrifice  his  daughter's  a^ections 
svery  day  in  the  week  and  twice  of  a  Sunday  to  gratify  hia  ambi- 
on.     My  darling  boy,  depend  upon  Mick  Costigan.  There  's  few 

en  of  my  day  has  seen  more  duels  and  abductions,  and  if  I  dou*t 

t  you  iu  the  way  to  circumvent  the  parenUX  d€*\»QU?>va/\\.'% 


^g^ll 
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mighty  odd,  that's  all!  Waiter,  have  you  any  more  whiskey  in 
the  house  ?  because  if  you  have,  there  *8  a  couple  of  geutlemefl 
here  would  be  after  troubling  you  for  ditto  repeated.** 

*'  The  bar 's  closed,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 

''  Then  open  it  again,"  returned  Costigan. 

*'  Impossible,  sir;  my  mistress  has  taken  the  key  up  to 
bed;' 

<*  Does  she  go  to  bed  with  the  kay  ?  <  locked  in  beauty's 
arms !  *  Well,  you  needn't  disturb  your  mistress,  but  if  you  'd  just 
waken  the  kay,  1  dare  say  it  'd  come  down  and  do  us  a  friendlj 
turn." 

"  Can't  be  done,  sir.     The  bar  is  closed,  sir." 

<*  To  the  divil  with  the  bar  !**  roared  Costigan,  leaping  up 
out  of  his  seat,  and  advancing  upon  the  waiter  in  full  sail,  with 
pennants  flying,  and  his  face  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 
The  few  persons  who  yet  remained  in  the  tavern,  got  up  out  of 
their  scats,  anticipating  a  row,  and  the  waiter  fled  to  the  end  of 
the  room.  Costigan  opened  upon  the  company  with  a  brilliant 
appeal  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  against  the  iusoleDoe 
of  publicans  who  were  licensed  only  for  the  public  accomnio* 
dation.  Henry  was  in  no  disposition  to  embark  in  the  con- 
troversy, and,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  make  his  escape,  quietly 
stole  after  the  waiter,  paid  the  bill,  and  passed  out  into  the 
street. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

In  which  the  Plaintiff  in  this  suit  enters  a  declaration. 

As  wretches  in  a  storm  nestle  together  for  warmth  and  shelter, 
80  lovers  cling  closer  to  each  other  in  difficulties.  The  dis- 
covery of  Mr.  llawlings"'  design  extracted  from  Margaret  and 
Henry  the  most  intense  declarations  of  mutual  devotion.  A 
cruel  father  may  tear  true  hearts  asunder;  but,  as  we  ver>'  often 
see  upon  the  stage,  they  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
rushing  into  an  embrace.  And  thus  Henry  and  Margaret  may 
be  said  to  have  stood,  metaphorically,  entwined  in  each  other's 
arras,  awaiting  the  impending  descent  of  parental  despotism. 
What  could  they  do?  They  had  not  a  single  adviser  in  the 
world  except  Rose,  and  she  was  so  frightened  and  bewildered  as 
to  bo  incapable  of  counselling  them.  Henry  thought  of  asking 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Costigan  ;  but  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
tableau  in  which  he  left  that  gentleman  figuring  in  the  tavern, 
restrained  him.  Margaret  had  a  notion  of  consulting  her  mother; 
but,  upon  a  little  reflection,  she  was  afraid  that  her  mother's 
interference  might  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  may  appear 
strange  that  she  did  not  confide  her  situation  to  Clara,  lliis  is 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  aflection  which  will  be  perfectly  iotelli- 
giblc  to  all  sisters  who  love  each  other  as  these  two  did.  There 
w  as  nothing  on  earth  sVie  v»o\}\d\\we  ^wv^^^d  (com  Clara.  But 
r.icre  was  peril  in  tVua  busvuea^  wtv^  ^^  x<i%^N^\3L^\.\ft\\Bj^v 
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cate  her  darling  in  it  She  knew  Clara's  generous  nature,  and 
dreaded  the  consequeiicea  of  involving  her  in  an  act  of  disohe- 
dieiiee  to  her  father.  She,  therefore,  resolved,  in  the  unselfish- 
ness of  her  love  to  bear  her  sorrow  alone,  trusting  from  day  to 
day  that  some  lucky  accident  might  deliver  her  from  it. 

In  the  mean  while  Lord  Charles  Eton  was  calmly  maturing 
lii«  purpose.  He  liked  Margaret  for  her  own  sake;  but  he  was 
m  prudent  man,  and  looked  also  to  her  fortune.  There  was  little 
eothusiasm  iu  his  character,  and  that  little  had  been  sha[ied  and 
controlled  to  practical  uses  by  a  strict  course  of  discipline.  As  a 
statesman,  he  had  the  impassive  temperament  of  William  Pitt,  to 
ivhom  the  world  never  gave  credit  for  any  capacity  of  love  or 
tenderness.  But  it  could  hardly  be  predicated  of  Lord  Charles 
KtOD  that,  like  William  Pitt,  he  should  ever  be  caught,  in  an 
unguarded  moment  of  passionate  gallantry,  drinking  out  of  a 
1ady*8  shoe.     Lord  Charles  was  always  in  his  part,  as  the  actors 

Ambition  was  the  mistress  to  whom  his  lordship  really  paid 
his  addresses,  and  he  selected  Margaret  to  be  the  priestess  at 
the  shrine.  A  younger  son,  he  was  stinted  in  fortune.  He  had 
expectations  from  his  uncle  ;  but  they  were  only  expectations, 
and  wealth  was  indispensable  to  the  career  that  lay  before  him. 
He  WS8  not  in  a  position  to  marry  for  love  ;  and  love  was  not  ex- 
actly the  position  for  which  he  was  disposed  to  marry.  He  was 
like  hundreds  and  tens  of  hundreds  of  men,  who  assure  you  I  hey 
could  never  bring  themselves  to  marry  for  money,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  can  never  prevail  upon  themselves  to  marry  without 
it;  excellent  men,  who  neither  create  happiness  for  their  wives, 
nor  heap  misery  upon  them,  but  plunge  tliera  into  a  cold  solu- 
tion of  domestic  respectability,  in  which  both  are  neutralized. 
How  many  ladies  are  there  who  live  in  this  tranquil  way,  appa- 
rently possessing  everything  to  make  life  very  comfortable  and 
agreeable,  and  looking  quite  placid  on  the  surface,  while  their 
hearts  are  perifihing. 

It  was  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  close  of  the  session.  Mem- 
bers were  already  making  their  preparations  for  the  Christmas 
festivities;  and  several  invitations,  wliich  he  had  not  made  up 
his  raind  to  answer,  lay  upon  Lord  Charles  Eton's  table.  He 
paced  his  library  with  the  aspect  of  a  man  who  was  revolving  a 
grave  subject  in  his  thoughts;  and,  after  many  pauses,  he  flung 
mmself  into  his  chair.  There  was  still  some  hesitation.  He 
was  traversing  ail  the  points  of  the  question  before  he  commit- 
led  himself  to  paper.  Then  came  the  decision,  slowly  but  dis- 
liuctly,  resolving  itself  into  a  short  note,  dehberately  written,  and 
pondered  over  for  a  few  momenta  before  it  was  sealed.  When  it 
was  finished,  his  lordship  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

Fletcher  glided  into  the  room. 

**  Take  this  note,''  said  Lord  ChaVles,  **  to  Mr.  Itawlings. 
You  need  not  wait  for  an  answer.     Is  my  uncle  at  home  f*  ** 

**  Yes,  III}  lord," 
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^  marl' 

I  tloul 


**  Where  is  he  V 

»«  In  the  drawing-room,  my  lord/* 

"  That  will  do.     Go  immediately  with  th«  Dote." 

Fletcher  glided  out. 

A  few  more  strides  up  and  down  the  room  showed  tllit  tini 
yet  remained  a  source  of  uueasiness  behind.     The  inoinMit  «u 
now  come  upon  the  issue   of  «hieh  he   had  staked 
course.     He  proceeded  to  the    drawing-room,  and  na-  jua  m 
time  to  intercept  his  uncle,  who  was  going  down  to  his  dib. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  Lord  Charles^  *♦  will  you  girt  wt  M 
minutes  before  you  go  out  ?  " 

Lord  William  could  perceive  that  there  was  sometliiiii^  ■■• 
than  usual  in  his  nephew's  manner,  and — little  droamiiig  of  it 
nature  of  the  communication — he  laid  down  his  hat,  aod  likat 
a  chair  opposite  to  him,  said,  **  Well|  Charles,  I  am  ai  fW 
service:  what  is  it?" 

**  In  the  first  place,"  said  Lord  Charles,  "  I  wish  to  ea?  thai  I 
am  bound  to  your  lordship  by  so  many  obligations,  indeppafWotk 
of  my  respect  for  your  judgment,  that  I  could  not  tluQk  afuliil 
auy  great  step  in  life  without  first  consulting  you," 

"  Precisely  what  1  should  have  expected.  Your  bratlicr  aii 
frivolous,  empty  jackdaw — a  fool,  sir,  who  has  no  more  DOtioait 
what  is  due  to  his  position  as  the  representative  of  ocMcC lit 
most  ancient  houses  in  the  kingdom,  than  if  he  were  the  aoci  tf  i 
dancing  master.  I  look  to  you  to  sustain  our  nanie^  Y<Mi  kali 
begui]  well — persevere,  and  the  highest  distinctions  are  vitMa 
your  grasp." 

**l*he  course  upon  which   I  have  embarked   is 
difficult,"  observed  Lord  Charles. 

''No  doubt  of  it;  but  the  greater  the  difficultj,  the 
the  glory." 

"  A  public  man,  uncle,  has  many  difficulties  to  contend 
besides  those  of  party  warfare.     I  feel  this  strongly,  and  it  b«i 
latterly  given  me  much  serious  consideration." 

*'  1  don't  clearly  gee  the  drift  of  tlie  observation,'^ 

**  I  will  explain  myself.    No  man  can  aspire  to  a  high  poeiMi 
In  England,  without  the  command  of  adequate  resources.     It  tf 
the  \ice  of  our  system.     The  power  of  our  aristocracy  does 
reside  simply  in   a  traditioa — it  is  preserved  and   loittfiad 
wealth." 

''M— m — ha!     Go  on  I" 

*'  The  great  leaders  of  our  political  parties  have  not  acqt 
this  ascendancy  by  talent  alone.     They  are  backed  by  the 
of  collecting  ilieir  forces  round  them,  and  of  impresaiog  them- 
selves  upon  their  age  by  a  constant  appeal  to  iti?  I  svin 

pathtes.      The  man  who  distinguishes  himself  in  |  ic,  aui 

who  is  duunicd  to  an  obscure  struggle  in  private,  is  ai' 
mark  for  distrust  and  sarCasni.  Not  alone  is  his  actual  inj 
{Jouhiful  and  contracted^  but  the  ^lurity  of  his  motives  is  sus] 
Jf  he  is  on  the  yopuW  «\de^\ve\s  ^  ^\%;civv^v\v>«^viGk«9Ev\  ^W« 


les  nei 

mei»^ 
them- 
■  I  svni- 

>pert«l| 
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Ith  the  governraeDt,  he   is  looking  for  a  place.      Personal   iii- 
^pendence  alone  secures  the   public  man  against  irapututions, 
•d  enables  him  to  achieve  great  objects," 
•*  Well— and  you  have  been  applying  this  remarkable  discovery 
your  own  case." 

•*  Exactly.  My  fortune  is  so  disproportionate  to  the  views 
ch,  under  your  sanction,  I  have  ventured  to  entertain,  that  1 
you  I  am  much  disheartened  at  the  contemplation  of  my 
cts.  As  it  is,  I  should  absolutely  despair^  if  it  were  not 
the  advantages  I  derive  from  your  liberality." 
*  It  occurs  to  me,  Charles,  that  you  have  stumbled  upon  a 
pable  absurdity.  What  has  a  man  who  is  working  in  the 
ablic  service  to  do  with  an  extravagant  establishment  ?  Besides, 
tat  is  a  thing  neither  you  nor  I  can  afford.  Now,  I  am 
illing  to  help  you  to  the  utmost ;  my  own  personal  expenses 
re  nothing ;  and  as  far  as  my  fortune  goes  it  is  pretty  well  ex- 
Biaded  upon  this  house  and  Datchley,  both  of  which  are  always 
[  your  service.  But  if  you  mean  that  you  expect  me  to  make  a 
rttlement  upon  you,  I  frankly  tell  you  I  will  do  nothing  of 
kind.  While  I  live,  I  will  preserve  in  my  own  bands  the 
Kiwer  of  keeping  the  old  family  pictures  in  their  frames  at  all 
urcnts.** 

My  dear  uncle,  you  entirely  mistake  me,     I  never  thought 
if  such  a  thing,     I  have  already  pressed  too  heavily  upon  you ; 
;ad  my  desire  was  to  consult  you  on  a  Btep  which  might  enable 
e  rather  to  relieve  you  of  the  pressure  than  increase  it," 
♦*  And  that  step  is—" 
**  Marriage.^* 

Lord  William  looked  at  him  hesitatingly  for  a  few  minutes, 
ind  then  went  on — **  Marriage  J  that  is  a  step  indeed,  Charles. 
Well,  sir.^' 

I  thought  it  more  prudent  not  to  trouble  you  on  the  subject 
until   I   had  weighed  it  maturely  in  my  own  mind ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  have  no  reason  to  think  1  have  decided  rashly," 
'*  1  hope  not.     You  say  you  have  decided.'* 
"  W^ell— I  nvean— " 

"  Let  me  understand  clearly  what  it  is  you  mean.  If  you 
have  decided,  why  do  you  trouble  me  on  the  subject  ?" 

"  No — that  is — I  have  not  committed  myself — but  I  confess 
iny  reason  and  my  inclination  are  made  up,  and  it  was  upon  that 

F  wished  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  lordship's  advice,*' 
**H— ml  and  if  my  advice  shouldn't  happen  to  jump  with 
your  reason  and  inclination,  I  suppose  you  are  prepared  to  throw 
it  overboard  ?  " 

♦*  Your  lordship  is  too  generous  to  make  conditions  with  me 
beforehatid," 

*•  Why,  it  seems,  it  is  you  who  make  conditions.  But  we  are 
%va&ting  time.     Fray  proceed." 

••  1  am  well  awaro  of  your  lordship's  strong  o\iii\ionR  ou  iW 
bubjecc  of  family  aUiaaces ;  but  there  are  consider aUow%  >n\\\Ocv 
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may  sometimes  be  permitted  to  overrule  our  scruples  on 
score  of  birth.*' 

**  I  know  of  none,  sir.  I  read  of  such  things  in  trashy  w 
but  I  never  knew  them  hold  good  in  real  life.  I  see  pli 
what's  coming.  You  have  fallen  in  love,  and  disgraced ^ 
family." 

^*You  wrong  me  much —disgrace  there  can  be  none. 
patieutj  and  hear  me.*^ 

LfOrd  William  had  leaped  out  of  his  seat,  and  was  walkin 
and  down  the  room,  pushing  the  chairs  out  of  his  way,  in  a 
of  high  excitement 

**  Patient  I     I  am  patient.     Go  on  I'' 

^*  The  lady  in  whom  I  am  anxious  to  interest  your  Ion! 
is  accomplished  and  beautiful,  and  would  dignify  any  stati 
which  she  might  be  called." 

<^Of  course!  She's  a  paragon,  —  spare  your  rapture; 
come  to  the  point." 

<<  Circumstanced  as  I  am,  I  candidly  acknowledge  that  If 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  struggle  against  the  feeling  she  h 
spired,  were  it  not  that — that — the  union  is  highly  desira 
prudential  grounds." 

''  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  descend  to 
culars." 

*<  Then,  in  plain  words,  uncle,  the  lady  has  a  large  forti 

**  A  fortune.     Who  is  she  r 

"The  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Rawlings,  the  mem 
Yarlton.'' 

*'  The  railway  man  ?  And  you  come  to  me  to  ask  my 
I  Ml  give  it  you  in  one  word — " 

"  Pause,  my  dear  uncle,  before  you  pronounce  your 
Consider  my  situation.     Mr.  Rawlings  has  the  command  < 
mous  wealth ;  he  is  one  of  the  richest  commoners  in  E 
1  admit  at  once  that  his  origin  is  obscure,  but  I  never  1 
breath  against  his  reputation  ;  he  is  shrewd,  clever,  and  pi 
I  have  met  people  of  the  highest  rank  at  his  house, 
upon  these  circumstances,   and  do  not  decide  hastily 
measure  involving  my  future  happiness  and  success  in 
life." 

*'  Have  you  done  !  Now  listen  to  me.  I  have  hea 
patiently.  The  daughter  of  this  railway  jobber  has  a  lar 
tune.  Well?  Granted.  There  are  fifty  as  good  baking 
moment  in  the  smoke  of  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  wbc 
average  you  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  would  wall 
foot  up  to  London  for  the  chance  of  becoming  Lady  ( 
Eton.  Do  you  hold  your  station  so  cheap  as  to  sell  you 
such  a  market  as  that?  are  there  no  women  in  the  arist 
whose  alliance  would  bring  you  wealth  and  influence,  tb 
must  fling  yourself  away  upon  a — it  chokes  me  to  think 
I  tell  you  at  once,  that  «ueu  «k  de^t^datlou  would  put  an 
our  Hitercourse  (or  evei  \'* 
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No— -no^my  rfear  uncle—*' 

Don't  call  me  yaur  dear  uncle.     1  have  been  your  best  friend 

{\e  you  what  you  are — and  this  is  the  return  I  receive.  My 
ts  open  to  you*=I  was  fool  enough  to  make  you  my  heir. 
llaled  proudly  upon  seeing  the  honour  of  our  ancient  house 
litted  with  credit  to  posterity  through  you^dear  uncle  ! 
B  ijo  longer  your  uncle,.  What !  marry  the  daughter  of  a 
fay  gamhler,  picked  up,  probably,  in  the  train,  proposed  for 
wfreshmeiit  room,  and  the  banns  published  at  all  the  stations 
Ibe  glorification  of  the  chairman  and  directors.  1  shouldn^t 
Itif  so  outraged  if  you  married  a    common  girl  out  of  the 

You  must  allow  me  to  say  tliat  this  is  prejudice.     See  Mr* 
line's,  and  judge  for  yourself." 

S.t/   him  ?     Look   here,   sir,^'   cried   Lord   William,   seizing 
*;i4arle3  by   the  arm,  and  taking  him    round   the  room; 
e  are  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  ancestors  of  our  family. 
IS  not  a  stain  upon  tlieir  hves.     That  is  lieginald,  who 
^  before  liouen,  and,  covered  with  honourable  wounds,  was 
d  on  the  field.     I'hat  is  my  namesake^  Sir  William  Eton, 
»ld  a  garrison  against  the  Parliament  till  they  were  redticed 
upon  their  horses,  and  then  cut  his  way  througli  the 
rrs.     This  is  the  portrait  of  a  Chancellor,  who  refused  to 
a   tyrannical   decree  of  the   king's,  and  expiated    his 
jm  on  the  scaffold.     You  have  heard  their  histories  over 
again.      You  are  faraihar  with  their  glories — and  now, 
1  you  dare  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  these  worthies  of  your 
and   disgrace   the  proud    name   you   inherit    by    a   dis- 
le  marriage  ?  " 

will  do  nothing,  my  lord,"  replied  Lord  Charles,  **  that 

,d  not  be  justified  in  doing  by  the  examples  before  me* 

iround   as  proudly  as  your  lordsliip  on   I  his  gallery  of 

and   1    see   amongst    them   one  who  is  distinguished 

the  rest  as  the  founder  of  our  house.     In  this  picture,  my 

hich  I  know  your  lordship  treasures  more  than  all  the 

Is  and  judges  in    the  family— we  have  a  representation 

first   interview    between    Marmaduke   Eton    and  Grace 

— m  !     There  were  no  railways  in  those  days  J " 
have  heard  your  lordship  tell  that  story  a  hundred  times — 
seen  your  eyes  glisten,  and  grow  moist — you  cannot  deny 
the  relation  of  that  pastoral  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
rage." 

rles,  that  was  five  hundred  years  ago.  The  world  has 
06  fiome  revolutions  sioce  that  time." 
arc  heard  you  say  that  Marmaduke  was  the  greatest  hero 
I  all,  because  he  had  the  courage  to  lift  a  peasant  girl  he 
»  his  own  rank,  and  to  endure  poverty  and  scnrn  and 
p  for  her  sake — " 
^b  J     What  has  this  to  do  with  it  V  " 
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^' And  J  have  heard  you  a  hundred  times  declare  that  )tid 
were  prouder  of  the  poor  peasant  girl  than  of  all  the  marehuM 
nesses,  and  countesses,  and  maids  of  houour,  with  whom  tlH 
mem  hers  of  our  family  have  intermarried  from  that  day  to  tlM 
present."  I 

4*  Well— I  admit  it."  ■ 

"  Uncle,  if  you  honour  Marmaduke  for  marrying  the  vovifl 
he  loved,  upon  what  principle  of  justice  can  you  condemn  nitllfl 
imitating  so  illustrious  a  precedent?"  ■ 

"  Love  ?     You  didn't  say  anything  about  love  before !  **        fl 

"You  didn't  allow  me  time.  But  it  is  so,  uncle.  I  Wil 
Margaret  ilaw lings."  B 

'*  Bah  !  The  story  of  Grace  Hunsdon  is  a  legend  of  tb«  ofl 
times.  She  was  lovely,  innocent — just  as  you  see  her  tfaerf  fl 
that  picture — ^they  wrote  ballads  on  her  beauty — MarmadoUfl 
devotion  to  her  was  a  touch  of  knightly  romance  that  [  hoooH 
him  for— he  married  her  for  love — love,  sir ;  she  was  a  nfl 
sant,  and  hadn't  a  farthing  in  the  world.  It  was  a  pure  ml 
match/'  ■ 

'*  But,  surely,  the  accident  of  having  a  fortune — ^*  ■ 

**  Throws  suspicion  upon  it.  People  will  say  you  marned  m 
for  her  money."  I 

"  They  will  do  me  an  injustice.  It  was  not  her  fortml 
attracted  me ;  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  repel  me,'*  * 

"I  wish  she  was  a  beggar,  I  should  like  it  better*" 

"I  wish  you  knew  her,  and  you  would  like  her  for  her  o«l 
sake.  To  be  sure  we  are  not  in  an  age  of  romance,  uncle;  bil 
the  human  heart  is  just  as  susceptible  in  the  nineteenth  centoif 
as  it  was  in  the  fourteenth.  Why  should  not  Margaret  Rairrmfi 
shed  as  sweet  a  lustre  on  her  station  as  Grace  Hunsdon?" 

**  Answer  me  one  question,  Charles.     Do  you  love  this  pAl 
Don't  suflPer  yourself  to  be  dazzled  by  her  fortune^  tmt 
me  stnceiwly.     Suppose  she  hadn't  a  penny,  would  yoo 
her?" 

**  Would  you  think  a  marriage  under  such  circumstances  priK 
dent?" 

"  What  business  is  it  of  yours  what  I  should  think  ?  Ycnio| 
fellows  in  love  don*t  care  what  anybody  thinks," 

"  Then  I  answer  at  once — Yes." 

•*You  would  marry  her  without  my  consent — ^run  awav 
her— and,  like  old  Marmaduke,  sacrifice  everything  for  her 

"  It  is  a  hard  question,  but  1  answer  again,  Yea** 

**  Give  me  your  hand,  Charles.  I  didn't  think  there  waa  tib 
sort  of  heroism  in  you.  You  would  desert  me  for  this  girl  ?  I  deM 
believe  a  word  of  it  You  would  come  to  me  first,  as  yoo  hlfl 
done,  and  ask  my  consent<^and  you  should  have  it.  You  cool 
have  run  away  with  her  if  you  pleased.  Why  didn*t  y^W 
There — if  you  love  her,  marry  her :  but  I  make  one  stipuktiod 
I  will  receive  jour  wife,  but  hold  no  intercourse  iKrith  her  faanlr. 
A^man   may   marr^  a  viovna.\\  Vi  \i«i  \on^%  \\^-^>iX  'wt  i&  niy 
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I— no — my  rfear  uncle — " 

n*t  call  me  your  dear  uncle,  I  have  been  your  best  friend 
5  you  what  you  are — and  this  is  the  return  I  receive.  My 
8  open  to  you — 1  was  fool  enough  to  make  you  my  heir. 
iated  proudly  upon  seeing  the  honour  of  our  ancient  house 
itted  with  credit  to  posterity  through  yon — dear  uncle  I 
jao  longer  your  uncle.  What!  marry  the  daughter  of  a 
\f  gambler,  picked  up,  probably,  in  the  train,  proposed  for 
freshment  room,  and  the  banns  published  at  all  the  stations 
J  g1ori6catiou  of  the  chairman  and  directors*  I  shouldn't 
f  80  outraged  if  you  married  a   common  girl  out  of  the 

lu  must  allow  me  to  say  that  this  is  prejudice*  See  Mr. 
igs,  and  judge  for  yourself." 

)e  him  ?  Look  here,  sir,"  cried  Lord  William,  seizing 
Charles  by  the  arm,  and  taking  him  round  the  room; 
!  are  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  ancestors  of  our  family* 
is  not  a  stain  upon  their  lives.  That  is  Reginald,  who 
[before  Rouen,  and,  covered  with  honourable  wounds,  was 
ed  on  the  field,  I'hat  is  ray  namesake.  Sir  William  Eton, 
?ld  a  garrison  against  the  Parliament  till  they  were  reduced 
i  upon  their  horses,  and  then  cut  his  way  through  the 
irs.  This  is  the  portrait  of  a  Chancellor,  who  refused  to 
ivi  a  tyrannical  decree  of  the  king's,  and  expiated  his 
ism  on  the  scaffold.  You  have  heard  their  histories  over 
pr  again.  You  are  familiar  with  their  glories — ^and  now, 
8  you  dare  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  these  worthies  of  your 
and  disgrace  the  proud  name  you  inherit  by  a  dis- 
ble  marriage?'* 

Irill  do  nothings  my  lord,"  replied  Lord  Charles,  »*  that 
Id  not  be  justified  in  doing  by  the  examples  before  me. 
I  round  as  proudly  as  your  lordship  on  fhis  gallery  of 
psy  and  1  see  amongst  them  one  who  is  distinguished 
|he  rest  as  the  founder  of  our  house.  In  this  picture,,  my 
iwbieh  I  know  your  lordship  treasures  more  than  all  the 

^and  judges  in    the  faraily^ — we   have  a  representation 
first   interview   between    Marmaduke  Eton   and  Grace 
loD." 

[ — m  !     There  were  no  railways  in  those  days  !  " 
have  heard  your  lordship  tell  that  story  a  hundred  times^ 
^aeen  your  eyes  glisten,  and  grow  moist— you  cannot  deny 
^  the  relation  of  that  pastoral  episode  in  the  history  of  the 

Cerage," 
irles,  that  was  five  hundred  years  ago.     The  world  has 
|one  some  revolutions  since  that  time." 
Piave  heard  you  say  that  Marmaduke  was  the  greatest  hero 
|l  all,  because  he  had  the  courage  to  lift  a  peasant  girl  he 
^to  his  own  rank,  and  to  endure  povcrly  and  scorn  and 
lip  for  her  sake — " 
mh }     What  has  this  to  do  with  it  ?  *^ 
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from  my  uncle ;  and  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  propose  for 
your  daughter  if  I  had  not  obtained  his  approval." 
"  Then  you  have  already  consulted  Lord  William  ?" 
"  He  gave  me  his  full  consent  this  morning." 
"  You  have  acted  prudently  in  making  your  uncle  acquaiDted 
with  your  intention ;  for  I  freely  acknowledge  his  assent  removes 
the  principal  difficulty  I  should  have  felt  in  entertaining  yoor 
proposal.     As  to  fortune,  we  will  talk  of  that  more  at  leisure. 
It  is  disagreeable  to  mix  up  pecuniary  arrangements  vith  mil- 
ters of  feeling;  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  enter  upon  sack 
questions  when  we  see  our  way  a  little  more  clearly  on  other 
points." 

"  In  your  hands  I  feel  secure  that  such  arrangements  villbe 
made  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  interests  and  happiness  of  all 
parties,  and  1  shall  say  no  more  about  them.  In  the  meantime 
I  may  he  permitted  to  hope  that — " 

"  We  seem  to  have  forgotten,"  said  Mr.  Rawlings,  interrupt- 
ing him,  <<  that  there  is  a  third  person  concerned  in  this  affiur. 
My  consent  is  all  very  well,  but  we  must  consult  the  feelingiof 
my  daughter.  Have  you  spoken  to  her  ?" 
"  Not  formally — not  in  direct  terms — "^ 
<<  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  proposal  would  be 
acceptable  to  her? '* 

^*  I  may,  perhaps,  deceive  myself  in  the  interpretation  I  put 
upon  her  manner,  but  I  believe  she  is  not  ignorant  of  my  feel- 
ings, or  indifferent  to  them." 

*«  I  cannot  undertake  to  coerce  my  daugh term's  inclinatioiis; 
let  me  assure  you,  however,  that  if  I  find  her  not  indisposed  to 
receive  your  addresses,  you  shall  have  a  warm  advocate  in  her 
father.  I  do  not  know,  for  the  present,  what  more  I  can  say 
to  satisfy  your  feelings/"* 

"  I  may  consider  myself  then  at  liberty  to  speak  to  her?" 
''  No.  That  would  be  injudicious,  and  might  involve  us 
in  a  difficulty.  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  communicate  the 
honour  you  design  for  her.  It  will  come  with  some  weight  and 
authority  from  me,  and  as  I  have  never  experienced  from  mj 
dear  girl  a  single  act  of  disobedience — I  think — Lord  Charles— 
I  hope — indeed,  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  I  may  promise  you 
her  consent." 

With  this  satisfactory  disposal  of  his  daughter,  ^Ir.  Rawliogs 
shook  hands  cordially  with  Lord  Charles  Eton,  who  took  his 
leave,  overflowing  with  delight  at  the  result  of  the  interview. 
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I  uouho  wager  ray  head  to  a  China  orange  that  the  reader  has 

ver  l>eeii   to   Norway  ;  anil,  were  it  possible,  a  still  longer  otids, 

if  he  have  iravelletl  &o  far,  he  has  nut  seen  a  tenth  part  of  the 

itereiting   objects  to  which   1   am  about  to  direct    hia    attention, 

lonumenlii  are  they  both  of  history  and  art:  national  monumenta, 

irhich  till   lately,  want  of  iiiformaliun,  want  of  taste,  and  ignorance 

bonibined  with  the  silentj  but  certain  ravages  of  tii»e  have  tended 

U>  iDLiiilate,  and  in  some  case^  almost  to  destroy. 

There    is    undoubtedly    no    study    either   more    instructive,    or 

orthier  of  a  thinking  being — and  such  1  am  persuaded  the  reader 
than  the  history  of  the  human  race.  This  hiator}^  however, 
not  merely  consist  in  a  barren  enumeration  of  places,  or  coun- 
\neSf  or  of  the  people  that  inhabit  them  ;  neither  in  the  perpetually 
'ccurring  wars,  sufferings^  or  crimes  which  rapine  anti  ambition 
liave  entailed  upon  them,  but  rather  in  the  more  trant|uil  picture  of 

anners,  religion^  arts,  sciences^  and  monuments  still  existing  illuS' 
trAtive  of  the  same. 

The  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences  was  for  many  years  neglected, 
if  not  abandoned  in  Norway,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  reason 
wms  that  under  the  Danish  rule  Norway  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
colony^  and,  hkc  many  other  colonies,  governed  principally  for  the 
benefit  anil  advantage  of  the  mother  country,  and  its  mother  enriched 
herself  with  the  spoil  of  Norwegian  remains,  antiquities,  and  archives, 
3ioce  the  time,  however,  that  Norway  was  united  to  Sweden,  the 

tidy  of  science  and  literature  has  again  revived  in  the  latter,  anti- 
quarian researches  have  been  resumed^  and  the  result  of  all  these 
labours  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  interes-ting  and  satisfactory. 

The  recent  progress  of  historical  study  in  Norway,  is  principally 
due  to  the  University  of  Christiana,  which  possesses  in  all  branches 
of  learning*  professors  of  the  highest  merit ;  also  to  the  Anticjuarian 
Bc>ciety  of  Bergen,  which  counts  amongst  its  members  several  men 
of  distinguished  attainments ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  to  the 
Trondhjem  Scientific  Society,  which,  although  professedly  more 
ftMirticuUrly  occupied  with  the  natural  sciences,  by  no  means  neglects 
pattonal  hiistory. 

At  the  head  of  all  distinguished  historians  and  antiquarians  of 
latter  times  may  be  cited  Holberg,  who  is  justly  styled  by  some 
"the  father  of  Norwegio-Danish  literature."  He  i^  the  author  of 
maDy  valuable  works,  both  archa?okigical  and  historical,  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how,  with  his  profound  erudition,  he  combines  a 
comic  vein  of  dramatic  humour  that  has  gained  for  him  the  appel« 
Utive  of  the  Northern  Moliere.  Slro'm's  historical  description  of 
N^orway,  and  Fallen 's  history  of  that  country,  under  Harald  IZaar- 
Ciiger  and  his  descendants,  are  highly  esteemed  productions,  and  a 
topographical  and  statistical  description  of  Norway  by  Krallj  of 
"i^hich  a  new  edition  is  on  the  point  of  making  its  appearance,  con- 
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tains  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  various  mofiun 
quity  scattered  at  no  distant  intervals  over  the  Norweg 
A  learned  orientalist,  and  professor  at  the  University 
named  Holmboe,  wrote  some  time  ago  in  I^atin  and  Si 
teresting  description  of  some  ancient  ornaments  of  dn 
utensils  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  discoverec 
1840.  They  consist  of  a  valuable  collection  of  coins  o 
Scandinavian  amulets,  bracelets,  and  rings ;  togethc 
lamps,  drinking  vessels,  &c  Among  the  ornaments  a 
necklace  of  massive  gold,  a  collar  twisted  like  a  rof 
superb  6bula,  cut  in  relief,  with  arabesque  omameni 
worn  on  the  breast.  Another  professor  of  the  same 
been  long  engaged  in  copying,  from  time  to  time,  varic 
and  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  Norwegian  laws,  now 
of  Copenhagen.  His  labours  are  destined  to  complel 
which  is  in  course  of  publication,  at  the  expense  of  th 

It  mav  naturally  be  inquired  why  the  government 
enforce  in  Norway  the  protective  measures  adopted  in 
Sweden  for  the  preservation  of  its  valuable  historical  i 
this  would  unfortunately  be  no  easy  task.     Then  the 
It  is  far  less  explored  than  either  Sweden  or  Denr 
owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  territory.     Nor^ 
interspersed  with  thick  forests  and  rocks,  the  abode  of 
the  bear,  and  its  difficulties  are  greatly  increased  by 
rivers,  torrents,  fiords,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  which 
parts  of  it  almost  impracticable. 

In  Norway,  still  more  than  in  Sweden,  the  face  of  n 
recollections  of  antiquity.  The  aspect  of  its  scenery 
accordance  with  the  history  and  mythology  of  the  5 
the  eye  of  one  acquainted  with  Scandinavian  legend! 
character  animated  and  poetical  in  the  highest  degre 
of  the  various  revolutions  of  the  earth  present  a  serii 
both  manifold  and  imposing,  and  from  which  norther 
a])pears  to  have  drawn,  if  not  actually  borrowed,  its  gi 
conflict  and  desolation.  Whilst  listening  to  the  hoi 
the  distant  torrents,  and  the  mysterious  noises  borne 
the  valleys ;  or  contemplating  by  the  light  of  the  au 
the  massive  rocks  of  granite,  each  crowned  with  its  gr 
fir  trees,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  magical  effect  si 
scenery  must  have  produced  upon  many  a  human  min 
ages  of  a  still  darker  paganism. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  Norway  has  been  depriv 
lier  monuments  of  art,  she  has  shown  to  the  world 
neither  lost  her  recollections  or  her  national  spirit. 
ajU[es  have  her  children  preserved,  engraven  on  thei 
memuries,  the  simple  manners  and  customs  of  their  pr: 
tors.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  Europe  are  local  tradit 
and  popular  customs  and  usages  cnerished  and  uphc 
and  truthfully  as  in  the  central  provinces  of  Norway,  , 
brated  island  of  Iceland  ;  and  certainly  in  no  other  c 
find  so  many  traits  of  primitive  national  feeling  ai 
There  the  ancient  Scandinavian  idiom  has  retained 
original  character,  and  it  may  not  be  generally  know 
old  dialect  there  still  exists  a  great  number  of  Sansi 
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t  I  have  been  informed  one  of  the  Christiana  professors 
ted  between  three  and  four  hundred  words  that  are  com- 
oth  languages.  In  the  midst  of  modern  civilization,  the 
n  peasant  retains  traits  of  character  and  ancient  customs 
m  to  be  rooted  in  the  soil  of  his  country  as  deeply  as  the 
The  songs  and  ballads  which  resound  in  his  valleys  have 
larly  wild  and  plaintive  melody,  and  are  unlike  the  music  of 
her  country.  The  sports  and  games  of  the  people  resemble 
respects,  those  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  their  national  dress  is, 
Je  exception,  the  same  as  that  worn  eight  centuries  ago. 
Ig  some  years  past  archaeological  researches  have  excited  the 
and  intellect  of  many  warm  and  able  friends  of  science  in 
.  The  discoveries  made  already  have  afforded  the  best 
of  hope  that  others  of  a  still  more  important  nature  are 
Bing,  The  environs  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tdnsberg,  the 
•{Ijacent  to  Trondhjem,  Bergen,  and  Christiana,  all  the 
I  coast  with  its  intricate  groups  of  islands  and  islets — Nor- 
i  Heligoland — all  celebrated  in  the  wild  legends  of  the  North 
eroes  to  whom  they  have  given  birth,  must  doubtless  con- 
ay  yet  undiscovered  vestiges  of  bygone  times.  The  fertile 
»  of  Gulbrandsdalcn — which,  to  the  Norwegian  revives  re- 
ns  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors — also  offers  a  rich 
antiquarian  research. 

sy,  though  containing  a  great  number  of  fortified  castles, 

i  perhaps  fewer  ancient  religious  monuments  than  any  other 

Northern  States.     She  is,  however^  rich  in  the  possession  of 

n  species  of  architectural   antiquity  not  to  be  found  in  any 

ttjnlry.     This  consists  of  ancient  wooden  temples,  formed  of 

or  beams,   placed    vertically  one  against  another,   and 

ted  with   carvings  in  wood.     These  curious  and  higlily  in- 

monuments  are   yet  but  imperfectly  known,  and  deserve 

ul  attention  and  investigation  of  architects,  archeeologists, 

ts.     Several  of  them   are  to   be   found  in  the  province  of 

^-^ken,  and  in  the  valleys  of  Bergen  ;  but  some  of  the  most  re- 

i^  «  are  Hitterdal,  Burghund,  and  Urnes.     That  of  Burghund 

^ed  amongst  the  wild  and  picturesque  rocks  of  the  province 

K^4ill,  and  at  a  distance  looks  a  huge  broken  and  dismembered 

^Jig,     As  you  approach  it  the  design  unfolds  itself;  you  per- 

'^o  be  a  temple;  its  roof  shows  something  like  a  bold  cornice 

'  ited  at  intervals  by  strongly  carved  dragons,  whose  peculiar 

«nd  form  impart  to  the  building  the  character  of  a  Chinese 

On   a  close   examination,   however,  the  art,   not   to    say 

tlisplayed  in  its   construction,  as  well  as  the  taste  and  ad- 

'  execution   of  its  ornaments,  are  truly   extraordinary,  and 

at  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  extant  of  its  period^ 

B,  and  manner  of  erection. 

flier  these  edi6ces  w-ere  originally  erected  for  Christian  wor- 
the  rites  of  paganism,  is  a  questi(jn  perhaps  more  easy  to 
I  to  answer.  But  whatever  be  their  age  (for  there  are  too 
onflicting  opinions  amongst  the  Norsemen  for  me  to  pretend 
them)  or  their  origin  they  bear  a  stern  stamp  of  rugged 
y  and  a  peculiar  local  character  that  must  be  felt  and  can- 
mistaken.  Some  architects  will  say  they  in  some  respects 
in  affinity  to  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  styles  of  archilec- 

%  «.  V. 
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ture  ;  true,  and  in  others  ihey  totally  differ  from  both.     The  ot 
metvts   of  the   CApituls  of  the    doors  and   porticos   are  in  m  Hjl 
belonging  peculiarly  to   the  North  ;  in  others  you  may  trace  " 
belonging  to  the  South  ;  but  when   we  con.sider   the   nrgular 
beautiful  language  that  nation  possessed,  together  with  it*  lofty 
ceptions  and  brilliant  poetry,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  pj 
that  it  had  a  taste,  a  btyle  of  architecture,  and  a  plastic  art  eota 
its  own. 

The  sculptured  ornaments  of  these  temples  consist  princip^Ufj 
arabesques,    formed   of    serpents,    dragons,    and    Vjirious    U 
animals,  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Northern  mythology. 
the    nations    oi'   Indian    and    Germanic    ori^fin   the  dragon   wu 
emblem  of  vigilance  and  power,     Pcrh.iptt  the  intertwining*  of 
serpent  are  alluaiona  to  the  great  serpent,  Midgard,  who  in 
diiiavian  m3/thuiogy  is  represented  as  encircling  the  earth  in  iti 
The   dragon    and   the   serpent   were,   moreover,    favourite 
among&t  the  people  of  most  ancient  nations,  by  wbani 
employed  both  as  symboU  and  attributes,  and  someumes 
ornaments;  but  by  no  people  were  they  held  in  higher  favour 
by   the  Scaiuliuavians.     They  were  represented    fn    paini 
sculpture*  on  their  arms,  on  their  Hags,  and  on  their  vei 
twining  of  the  serpent  is  affixed,  like  the  national  neal  oo 
works  of  art,  on  Runic  ^ttoncs,  sculptures  in  wood,  household  qU^ 
sils,   and  oniamems  of   the   toilette.     The   arabesques,   formed 
serpents,  dragons,  &c.,  are  remarkable  for  their  irregular  c( 
tions  and  the  obvious  pains  taken  to  deprive  them  oi  all  symi 
Those  which  the  traveller  may  observe  to  adorn    the   old  oo< 
churches  in  Norway  are  conspicuous  for  the  rich  intricacy  of 
design  and  the  beautiful  taste  and  finish  of  their  execution, 

TJiese  curiuus  structures,  with  their  pyramidal  roofs  and  ia\ 
pinnacle.^,  leave   little  room  to  doubt  that  the  nations  of  xht 
participated  largely  in  theOgival  and  Byzantine  modifications  ii 
duced  into  llonian  architecture.     The  first  idea  of  the  Gothic 
teclural  ornament  is  observable  in   those  serpentine  twxstiiigK 
intricate  net-work,  and  the  intersection  of  animal   aud   fi 
ramifications  which  cover  the  cornices  and  pillars. 

Amongst  the  old  stone  churches  in  Norway,  the  mo&t 
in  the  cathedral  of  Trondhjeni,  formerly  Nidaros,  a  town 
the  Nid  abjut  the  year  987.  In  Catholic  times  it  w«»  lite 
celebriiled  archbishop.  The  beautiful  basilica,  to  uhicb, 
space  of  several  centuries,  pilgrims  resorted  from  alt  paf( 
north,  was  built  of  ollar  stones,  A  great  part  uf  it  was  di 
by  lire  in  1719;  the  choir,  the  only  part  saved,  preaimta  a 
impo^i^g  aspect.  The  rest  of  the  edifice  is  of  modern 
in  this  cathedral  the  kings  of  Norway  are  crowned  ;  it  ia 
crated  to  St.  Olaf,  who  even  to  this  day  enjoys  a  great  adt 
sanctity  among  the  Norwegians.  A  little  monument  is 
his  memory  on  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Stiklestud,  where  he  Cd 
victim  to  his  zeal  in  converting,  or  attempting  to  convert, 
jects  to  Christianity.  Charles  John,  who  neglected  no  oj 
of  rendering  homage  to  the  historical  recollections  chirit 
subjects,  visited  the  spot  a  few  years  ago  on  the  anniversary  of  i^ 
death  of  Olaf.  On  that  same  day  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Sormuf 
inaugurated,  not  far   from  the  s^ot,  a  monument  af  still  gttt^ 
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tanc^j  namely, — the  roar!  made  in  Jemtlantl,  acroRS  the  Nor- 
n  Alps,  and  extending  for  the  space  of  ten  leac^uea  through 
forests  and  over  rugsjed  heights,  bortlered  on  either  ^Ide  by 
nd  savage  precipices.  The  obstacles  ^'hich  opposed  the  exe- 
of  this  most  gigantic  mnclertaking  can  only  be  conceived  by 
»ho  have  seen  the  wild  and  stupendous  scenery  of  that  part 
rway.  Those  who  have  only  wandered  through  woods  of  small 
,  and  adjacent,  or  nearly  so,  to  tfie  abodes  of  men,  can  form 
nccption  of  the  silence  and  solitude  which  pervade  such 
y  amidst  the  greater  forests.  The  former  are  full  of  song 
in  whose  very  aspect  there  is  gladness,  and  in  whose  notes 
5  no  touch  of  melancholy  ;  and,  moreover,  being,  a<j  they  are, 
ited  with  gardens  and  lawns,  and  even  with  our  very  p.irhYiir 
w«,  mirthful,  rather  than  gloomy  images  are  awakened  by 
presence.  But  no  such  souTnis.  no  such  images^  no  such  asso- 
is  as  these  belong  to  the  great  forests  of  the  North.  There  no 
birds  twitter  from  spray  to  spray  ;  the  rustling  amongst  the 
\  indicates  the  presence  of  no  fwmiliiir  animal,  but  of  some- 
wild  and  solitary  ;  something  with  which  common  every-day 
ft  no  association. 

I  road  above-mentioned  opens  an  important  commiinicntion 
iSweden  and  Norway,  and  cannot  fail  to  rivet,  indeed,  it 
|idy  ri vetted,  the  bond  of  union  between  the  two  countries, 
iblinhed  between  them  relations  favourable  not  only  to  eom- 
Ibut  likewise  to  the  arts. 
to  the  old  cathedral  of  Trondhjem  the  most  remarkable  is 
Stavanger,  which  is  deservedly  celebrated.  In  Bergen 
W  also  two  ancient  and  beautiful  churches.  Historians 
•eveml  old  religious  edifices  both  of  wood  and  stone,  but 
of  them  now  remain.  Feringskiold  speaks  of  a  temple 
iras  erected  at  Vakshala  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  rliflusion 
ianity,  and  one  built  in  some  other  place,  the  name  of  which 
now  renjemberj  about  the  year  9B7.  Sigurd,  on  hia  return 
Silestine,  where  he  un<lertook  a  crusade,  at  the  bead  of  u 
Norwegians,  built  a  church  at  Kongal  about  the  year  1120. 
srch  of  Hla<le  (an  aivkward  name  to  pronounce),  half  a 
from  Trondhjem,  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  celebrated  pagan 
which  was  destroyed  by  Olaf  Trygvesdn,  an  ardent  propa- 
'the  Christian  faith. 
ta  these  religious  monuments,  Norway  possesses  also  other 
of  wood,  which  (according  to  tradition)  belong  to  the  re- 
riods  of  its  history.  There  are  several  old  buildings^  now 
magaxines,  called  sialm  or  siofpeltod,  which  are  raised  on 
*«,  and  are  adorned  with  fragments  of  scidpture  in  the  same 
'  ose  of  the  churches.  In  some  private  dwelling-houses  the 
formed  of  trunks  of  trees  ranged  closiely  one  against 
"  omatnented  with  carvings  of  the  same  material,  a  style 
it  well  be  introduced  into  rustic  buildings  in  England, 
ured  with  the  best  effect.  Some  ot^  these  houses  at 
and  other  parts  of  Norway  are  very  ancient  and  remark- 
thc  Amt  of  Trondhjem  there  is  a  curious  old  farm-house, 
Recorded  to  have  been  built  in  the  year  1011,  and  after- 
me  the  residence  of  Olaf  IL  In  the  parish  of  Sogndal, 
,  there  i^^  a  stnnU  house  which  datea  in  the  tcwlVv  cewVwx'^ . 
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On  ihe  cornice  above  the  doorway  are  carved  the  figoffC* 
armed  knighu ;  and  within  the  house,  on  a  tablet  6xed  in  tl 
there  are  two  men's  heads,  with  caps  similar  to  thoi<e  at  Norogurvi^ 
on  the  bronze  gate  of  St.  Sopliia,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
from  u  church  at  Sigtuna. 

The  skill  attained  by  the  Norwegians   in   the  art  *>r  r^rtin^  M 
wood  was  naturally  applied  aUu  to  their   naval   ar>  im 

which  they  have  in  all  ages  been  renowned.     The  li.- uf 

ditions  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  north  guve  the  signal  £urti 
great  exploratory  voyages  of  modern  times,  and  bejir  evidraor 
the  iinporunce  of  their  navie?.  Tradition  acquamta  uithcti 
numerous  vessels  varied  in  form  and  extent,  according  lo  ihtiri 
tination.  They  had  light  barks  for  river  navigation,  wliich  oo 
were  conveyed  from  place  to  place  on  men^s  shoulderi ;  toil 
had  also  ships  strongly  built,  well  fitted  out,  and  adapted  to 
seas  and  long  and  perilous  voyages.  Their  ve&sels  of  wax  freqi 
carried  horses  and  carriages,  and  even  wooden  towm. 
sheltered  platforms,  on  which  were  posted  the  archvra  and  stiii 

The  serpent  vessels  (Snekkar)   and  the   dragon  ire&seU  (Z>ri 
w*ere  ariiMkallif  ornamented    with  carved   work<       Tbeac   t< 
models  of  which  are  still  to   be  seen,  remind  ane  of  a  iofi 
Indian  boat,  of  a  long  and  narrow  form,  called  the  Baomfym, 
has  at  its  prow  a  dragon's  head,  and  at  tlie  stern  the  tail  oi  a 
pent.     The  Drakar  of  Olaf  Trygvesdn   is  cited  in  recordi  of 
tenth  century,  as  the  giant  of  Scandinavian  vessela.      It  wa£  taui 
be  the  finest  ever  seen  for  its  vast  bulk,  as  well  a*  for  ihe  bcawty 
its  decorations.     As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  the  veaaeUc^T 
Haarlager  excited  admiration  ;  they  were  adorned  wiUi  large 
dgurea.      One  of  the  scalds,  describing  the  great   naval  btttk 

aarfars- Fiord  (in  which  the  jarls  were  leagued  u  '.e 

f  the  Danitih  monarchy),  exclaims,  **  Hearken,  an      .         i  rcUlc 
direful  battle  of  the  Gulf  of  Hafur,  between  he  oi   the  illi 
descent  and  Kiotve  the  rich  !     They  come,    they   oonie  trom 
East,  in   the  winged  ships,  eager  for  the  slaughter^  tbetf  wan 
gaping  for  blood,  and  their  sides  covered  with  the  carvevl  ahlcUi 

The  Norwegians  excelled  not  only  in  the  art  of  carviog  id  wi 
but  also  in  that  of  embroidery,  which,  indeed,  was   held 
honour  in  all   the    northern  nations.      The    Scandinavian 
found  a  glorious  reward  in  seeing  his  exploits  recorded  in 
especially  if  wrought  by  female  hands.     In  a  church  at 
town  in  AdeJand,  there  is  a  very  ancient  piece  of  tai^eitry, 
and  a  half  long.     It  repre:ients  a  knight  armed  with  a  Unoe,  a 
surrounded  by  various  animala.  emblems,  and  symboJ* ;  the 
set  in  a  frame-work  of  fine  arabesque  ornamenta. 

About  sixty  years  ago  there  existed  near  the  territory  of  Sole,  fa  '^' 
bailiwick  of  Stavanger,  a  curious  remnant  of  Norwegian  anliq  .  ■ 

LThis  wus  a  Thingkreds,  or  circle  for  the  asaembly  of  a  jutf^e 
court*     Those  who  were  old  enough  at  the  time  ta   remembrr 
declare  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ri«»iui 
antiquity  contained  in  the  three  kingdoms.     It  is  now,  h< 
buried  beneath  a  mass  of  sand.     According  to  the  desert^ 
of  it  by  the  Governor  of  Fine,  it  was  upwards  of  tw*o  huodj 
in  ci re um Terence,  and  was  composed  of  twenty>four   ^tocies  of'" 
oblong  form,  each  Cout   lect  \vvi^,    VWv^^teu  eox^h   of  thwc  d*H 
A 
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ibloag  stones,  were  ranged  tbree  small  round  white  ones,  a  sort  of 
matuenting  anciently  much  used  here.  In  the  midille  of  the  circle 
lood  a  large  square  tnble  of  stone,  before  which  were  also  placed 
*ro  vrhite  stones,  intended  as  scats  for  the  judges.  The  spiice  be- 
!ween  the  table  and  the  boundary  of  the  circle  was  divided  into 
i^ht  equal  parts*  by  lines  of  small  stones,  commencing  with  the 
■gles  and  the  middle  of  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  table,  and  ter- 
istsating  at  the  stones  of  the  circumference.  A  beautiful  symbol  of 
be  extent  and  equal  diffusion  of  justice  to  all  within  the  province 
€  their  jurisdiction.  The  extent  of  thi^s  monument,  ihe  regularity 
nd  CAre  observed  in  its  conistruction,  render  it  more  curious  than 
nj  other  of  the  Thingkreds  whose  existence  is  known.  It  is  ear- 
IMl]y  hoped  it  will  ere  long  be  again  entirely  exhumed. 

It  ifl  supposed  that  this  was  the  circle  in  which  the  renowned  and 
K>werful  erling,  Skalgaon,  used  occasionally  to  assemble  hia  prin- 
ipal  subjects.  That  jarl,  so  celebrated  in  Norwegian  history, 
Unshed  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  and  commencement  of  the 
leventh  centuries.  His  residence  was  in  a  strong  castle  in  the 
faard  of  Sole,  and  he  married  a  sister  of  King  Olaf 's,  who  present- 
id  to  him  a  great  extent  of  territory,  which  both  by  sword  and  diplo- 
nacy  he  seems  to  have  known  well  how  to  preserve.  This  noble, 
rhen  any  other  jarl  came  to  visit  him,  assembled  at  his  court  between 
aghty  and  ninety  nobles,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  vassals, 
lod  be  bad  no  less  than  twenty  rowers  on  each  side  of  his  boat. 

The  assemblies  called  Thingks,  or  Thlnes,  were  always  held  in  the 
ipen  air.  Their  sites  were  generally  circular,  though  sometimes 
>f  oval  form.  The  assemblies  were  held  for  judicial  trials.  In  these 
rircles,  however,  marriages  were  also  celebrated,  and  even  markets 
f43iiDetimes  held.  The  Thing  was  by  turns  an  exchange  and  court 
>f  law.  The  reader  will  no  doubt  bear  in  mind,  that  the  National 
tepresentative  Assembly  of  Norway  bears  to  this  day  the  name  of 
Storthifig, 

I  Besides  those  which  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  many  other 
[tlaces,  now  almost,  if  not  altogether,  uninhabited,  and  respecting 
irhich  history  is  silent,  which  would  doubtless,  if  explored,  produce 
Fruitful  results.  For  example,  in  the  Luroe  Islands,  situated  on  the 
rcioBt  of  Norland,  there  are  four  large  tomular  mounds,  which  de- 
note that  the  islands  were  formerly  places  of  importance,  since 
lepulchres  of  those  dimensions  were  only  assigned  to  rich  and 
>owerful  individuals.  Some  objects  of  antiquity,  much  decayed, 
rere  found  on  digging  into  one  of  these  mounds.  Monuments  of 
^6  kind  are  tolerably  numerous  in  Norway,  and  the  excavation  ot 
hetD  has  already  led  to  discoveries  both  interesting  and  valuable. 
There  are  two  in  the  island  of  Slegen,  where  there  is  also  an  obe- 
i»k  about  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  a  Runic  inscription. 
Jeverai  of  this  latter  kind  exist  in  the  bailiwick  of  Bergen.  At  a 
»]ace  called  Balestrand,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
here  are  two  sepulchral  mounds,  which  are  said  to  cover  the  re- 
nains  of  King  Bale.  On  the  shore  of  Framnes,  celebrated  by  the 
loet  Tegner,  and  said  to  have  been  the  abode  of  Frithiofj,  the  hero 
jf  the  poem,  there  is  another  tumulary  mound,  which  is  understood 
O  be  the  grave  of  Torsten-Vikingsson.  There  were  also  discovered 
It  the  isle  of  Karm,  various  ornaments  of  dress,  made  of  ijohl  and 
plver,  and  in  the  bank  of  Cluisliana  are  deposited  several    curious 
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collars,  necklaces,  and  bracelets,  of  the  purest  and  roost  maMive^ 
and  of  great  value,  some  of  which  were  found  also  at  Kamnoe, 
the  rest  at  another  place,  the  name  of  which  I  cannot  now  recollert. 

Norway  contains,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  great  number  of  forti- 
fied ca&tles,  more  or  less  ancient.     The   one  at  Christiana,  called 
Aggerhuiis,  now  used  as  a  place  of  naval  stores^  is  of  an  interestif 
character.    There  w^as  formerly  a  stronEi  fort,  called  after  its  buiir 
Sverresborg,  one  of  the  most  renowned  illustrious  king^s  of  Norwi 
but  of  this  nothing  now  reraainB  save  some  vestiges  of  the  wal 
and  a  deep  well  cut  in  the  rock*     The  old  roynl  castle  of  Berj?! 
built  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  now  converted  into  a  ijavemnirot 
magazine,  still  preserves  a  little  of  its  ancient  architecture.     All' 
remains  of  the  ancient  citiidel  of  Tonsberg,  formerly  so  renowwed, 
a  huge  plnlcau   of  bUiish-coioured   granite,  which    overlooks 
town.     The  oldest  monument  extant,  at  all  events  in  this  part  of  I 
country,  is  the  tomb  of  Bion,  son  of  Harold  I.     It  bears  the  simi 
inscription,  Farman*s  Ilangc  (a  navigator's  tomb). 

These  are  a  few  of  the  results  which  have  been   for  years  pfttt  IJ^ 
cording  of  the  zeal,  taste,  and  activity,  which   actuates   the    NorH^H 
gians  in  regard  to  northern  antiquities,  and  the  concurrence  of  ^^ 
much  learning  and  research,  has  already   had  a  powerful   effect  in 
contributing   to    the   promotion    of  archaeological    discovery  there- 
Cabinets  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  antiquities  are  fonufci 
in  several,  indeed,  in  all  the   principal  towns,  and  their  trea^ui 
are  augmentinir  every  year.     The  most  extensive  collection  is  to 
found  in  the  Museum  at  Christiana,  where  the  objects  of  one  kit 
and  another  amount  to  between  two  and  three  thousand. 

In  all  such  researches,  however,  in  Norway,  some 
great  and  peculiar,  have  to  be  overcome.  Highly  intere 
country  is  to  the  naturalist,  the  antiquarian,  and  the  arclutcct , 
slight  amount  of  courage,  personal  activity,  and  self>denia]  ct 
requisite.  Therefore,  it  is,  that  although  it  abounds  in  curioiM 
historical  remains,  and  in  scenery  more  romantic  and  sublime  than 
is  to  he  found  in  any  other  of  the  European  countries,  it  is  »o  rsrtiy 
visited  by  the  traveller.  His  back  once  turned  upon  Chriitiaa& 
with  the  intention  of  exploring  the  interior,  and  he  must  trui 
owfi  devices,  and  bid  adieu  to  every  English  comfort,  a 
which  but  few  are  willing  to  undergo.  Want  of  Comfort  is 
plained  of  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  ;  but  m 
Norway  it  is  fearfully  aggravated.  Through  extensive  tracts  of 
interior  of  the  country,  where  interesting  objects  abound,  there i 
inns  at  all,  no  roads  passable,  except  on  the  bridle,  olXen 
and  not  only  bad  cookery,  but  whrit  is  much  worse»  nothing 
Nevertheless,  if  you  can  dispense  with  common  comforts,  have 
money,  a  sound  constitution,  and  a  good  pair  of  obcdtent  li 
your  disposal,  then  I  advise  vf»u  to  leave  England  for  a  while, 
make  a  tour  in  Norway,  Vou  will  not  be  unrewarded. 
though  she  has  no  pictures,  no  galleries  of  sculpture,  no 
monuments,  no  fields  of  uiodern  glory?  She  has  abundant  rel 
the  days  of  old,  there  are  her  historical  remains,  and  shadowy 
tions,  her  heart-stirring  mementos  and  memorials  of  her  Scandi 
vian  ancestors,  her  fantastic  rocks,  her  bright  fiords,  her  dim 
tains,  her  mighty  and  avknt  forests;  these,  these,  are  her  gU 
and  all  who  love  and  can  en^o^  ftu^\\  ?itcwt%,N<\VVNUlt  Old  Nurwar 
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i 


The  Russian  camp  lay  at  ihe  foot 

Of  a  bold  and  lofiy  bUl, 
Where  nmaj  tt  noble  tree  had  root, 

And  b«l»bled  many  a  rill  ; 
And  the  nir»  InuKhter  nnd  ihe  jihade^ 

*Thm  melody  and  ahade  aimhin'd — 
Mea  of  IIIO0C  gentle  feelings  made, 

But  of  unbending  mind. 

On  that  hiira  aide,  concealed  by  trees, 
blunibcr'd  rircassiii'*  miuflit, 

Awikitinf?  rill  the  %var  liorw  neighs 
Hia  welcome  i'»  the  liftht. 

The  fir»t  prey  light  broke  forth  at  length. 

And  with  it  roue  the  Invader's  strength. 

(i<nr,  if  the  Vulture,  reasoning  bird, 

Foretelling  bIoi>d  and  «c«f»ting  strife, 

not  among  the  hill-clouds  stirr'd, 

One  would  have  said  chat  human  life, 

yt  that  of  slirpherda  tending  flocks, 

Breathed  not  among  yon  silent  rocks. 

What  Spectre,  gliding  towVds  the  rays 
Of  riling  sun,  meets  Kus^iian  gaxe, 
And  is  it  fright,  amave,  or  awe, 
Distenda  «adi  eye  and  hanga  each  jaw  ? 

A  Horse,  a»  snow  on  mountain  height^ 
Hi*  miister  clothed  alJ,  to*j^  in  white, 
Moved  nlnM'ly  up  the  mountniii*B  side^ 
Arching  hii  neck  in  con&eiaii*  pride. 
And  iliough  the  cannon  pi>intcd  stood, 
Charged  with  iia  slumh'ring  lava  floitd, 
T^ie  rider  gave  no  spur  nor  stroke, 

Nwr  did  he  touch  the  rein  which  lay 
U|»on  the  hone's  nedk — who  yokt 

Of  spur  nor  rein  did  e'er  obey, 
H»9  m-i4terV  voice  he  knew— the  horse, 
A  lid  by  it  checked  or  strain'd  his  mune. 
But  even  lit)  voice  wan  needed  now\, 
For  when   he  reachM  the  mountAlirs 

brow. 
He  halted  while  his  master  spread 
Qis  arms  fiUl  wide,  threw  hack  hh  head, 
And  pour  d  to  AUah  forth  a  pray'r— 
Or  ftOero'd  to  pray — for  Russian  ear 
Even  in  that  pure  atmoiiphere, 
The  naxue  of  Allah  *lone  could  hear. 

XTie  sound,  whose  purport  is  to  name 

Ood**  name — it  is  an  awful  sound, 
If^  iiftatt<er  from  what  lipA  it  came, 

Or  in  what  form  'tis  found- 
Jehovah  !  AUtth  I  GinI  alike, 
Muat  Christian  heart  with  terror  strike. 
I^nr  ignon»nt  lis  may  l»e  roan. 

Or  with  perverted  learning  stored, 
Tbaav  >■♦  wiibin  the  souVji  wide  span, 

A  deep  unutterable  word. 


A  mu.'tic,  and  a  hymn^ 

Whith  any  voice  of  love  that  hreakN, 
FriTm  pjouR  spirit  gently  wnkes. 

Like  shimb'raitg  Cherubim. 

And  -'  Allah,  Alhih,  Allah  I "  rn«ie 
MnrtJ  thrilling  «til]  for  RuKsinnfoea 

By  Russian  eyen  un%een  ! 

Behind  a  thick  wood's,  screen, 
Circaftsia^s  drejidful  hometnt!!)  were 
Rowed  to  the  earth,  and  drinking  there 
enthusiasm  grand  from  pruyV, 
Ready  to  spring  as  soldier  fir'd. 
When  »nldier  is  a  Priest  inspir'd. 
Aye,  o'er  that  host  the  smcred  name 
Of  Allah  rolled,  a  soordiing  tkme, 
Thot  thrilled  into  theheartVdeep  core, 

And  swfllfd  it  like  a  heaving  ocean 
Visited  by  Tempest's  roar. 

Invader  !  Htn  U  sublime  emotion 
Bodes  tliee  no  g<xwl — »o  do  not  mock 
The  sacred  sound  wbidi  Jills  each  rock. 

''  Von  Priest  mwst  full,  and  by  bin  blond 
Damp  the  alfrightiMl  anny's  steal, 

Who  dream  his  Iwdv's  pn>tif  and  go«jd 
'Gainst  flying  ball  or  flaxhing  steel.^ 

A  gun  waA  pointed — mntch  aipplied — 
The  ball  leaped  forth  ;  the  smoke  spread 

wide. 
And  cleared  away  as  tlie  echo  died. 
And  *'  Allah  !   Allah  I  Allah  !"  r^tw 

From  lips  that  never  *iiiiiver'd  : 
Nor  changed  tlie  %rbite  Priest's  grand 
repose ; 
The  White  Hone  never  shiver'd. 

The  caummeer,  now  trembling,  blushed. 
For  he  rarely  missed  his  aim. 

While  his  commander  forward  rushed. 
With  words  of  bitter  blame. 

"  There  is  no  mark  to  guide  the  eye," 

Faltered  the  chidden  man  ; 
*''■  Von  thing  of  while  is  as  the  sky — 

No  difference  can  1  scan  I " 
^^  Let   charge   the  ^n   with  mittuUk 

sbow'r. 
And  AUab  will  be  heard  no  more." 

And  the  gun  was  cJiarged,  and  fixed,  arid 
fired  J 

Fkill  tifty  bulleU  Hew. 
The  Bttioke  hung  long,  the  men  admired 

How  the  cannon  burst  not  tbntugh. 
And  the  startled  eclioes  thundered, 
And  more  again  all  wondered— 
As  died  uway  the  echoes^  r(.»ar — 
The  name  of  AUah  roM  ouoi  mura. 
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And^'Allabl  Allah!  Allah  !"  rote^ 
Wbile  horse  and  rider  looked  repoMa 
As  startles  on  the  muuntain  raised. 
Round  whom  the  milraille  idly  hlnaEed, 
And  rent  and  ijwre  the  earth  around  ; 
But  nothiug-  ahook  except  xhe  ground. 
Still  the  untraub1«d  lip  ne'er  quivered, 
S  till  iha  I  whi  te  al  tar.horsi!  ne'er  shiver^ . 

**  Wait  his  return/*  the  captain  cried  % 
*''  The  mountain's  side  a  mark  suppliett. 
*^  And  range  in  line  some  tweaty  gum: 
'*  Fire  one  hy  one^  as  back  he  rum  ; 
'"'•  M^'ith  miiraiile  loaded  ho  each  gun — 
**  For  him  who  kill*  a  grade  is  won  1 " 

But  back  the  White  Horse  ran  not — 

no  ! 
His  pace  was  gentle,  grand,  and  tluv ; 
Hia  rider  on  the  holy  skies, 
In  meditation  fix'd  hi*  eyes. 
The  enemy,  with  murderous  plan^p 

Knew  not  which  to  most  admire, 
The  grand   White  Sieedj  the  grander 
man, 

When  lo  I  the  signal — *'  Fire  I  " 

*'^UnBcath"d!  un»cath*dl  now  mark  the 
race!" 

The  laughing  soldiers  cried  : 
The  Whii<  Horse  quick  en  snot  his  puce. 

The  Priest  spurs  not  his  side. 

**  Ha  !  mark  his  figure  on  the  rock  !  *' 
A  second  gun  is  ringing, 
The  rock  itself  i»  springing, 

As  from  a  raine*8  low^  ihock, 

Its  splinters  flying  in  the  oir, 

And  round  the  Priest  and  s&eed  is  there 

Of  balls  and  sioneis  an  atmosphere. 

What,  not  one  »tain  upon  his  side  J 
The  whtted  robe  remains  undyed — 
No  bloody  rain  upon  the  path — 
Surprise  subdues  the  soldier's  wrath. 
**  Gire  him  a  chance  for  lili?,  one  chance ; 

(Now,  hear  the  chance  the  captain 
gave) 
Let  every  gun  be  fired  at  once — 

At  random,  too — and  he,  the  brave, 
If  he  eicape,  will  have  to  tell 
A  prodigy^—a  miracle — 

Or  meet  the  bloodiest  grave 
That  ever  €i(»sed  o'er  human  o>rB«, 
O'er  rider  brave,  or  gallaul;  horse.'* 

And    away,  and   away,  like  thunder 

weather. 
Full  twenty  cannon  blaze  together  ; 
Forth  tlie  volcano  vomits  wide. 
The  men  who  tired  them  spring  aside, 
As  hack  the  cAnuons  wheeled. 

Then  came  a  aolemn  pause  ; 
One  would  have   thought  the   maua< 
lain  reeled. 

A»  a  crater  opoa  \\»  j&wt. 

Paris. 


But  the  smoke  and  auJphor  deana^ 

Down  the  mountain**  side,  unf 

Phantom-like  glided  horse  and 
As  though  they  had  no  danger 

*<  Hurrah  I  hurrah!"  the  »aldiench«r, 

And  dap  their  hands  in  wild  ieli|ta. 

Circassians  Prleat.  who  lOornM  to  Ciiir, 

Bears  the  applause  of  Mtnetwila* 
But,  soldiers^  load  ytntr gtitu  oooemm, 

Load  them  if  ye  have  time. 
For  eai^  did  hear  your  canttons  row» 
To  whom  it  is  as  sweet  beils  cbSM. 
Inviting  to  a  battle  feasu 
Dark  eyes  did  sec  the  mitrmUir  dtm% 

With  murdero'Uji  intent, 
'Gainst  the  High  Priest,  to  when  mm 

given 
Protection  hy  olfended  Uearen, 
From  you  on  murder  betti. 
Haste,  sacrilegious  RuaaiaiL,  kHi^ 
For  behold,  their  forest -screen  thcyfara. 
With  the  omlaous  sounds  of  a  ga^iiekf 
storm. 

Promptly — swiftly — fatally  bttm, 
That  storm  by  Patriot-pJety  ntirwd  , 
Down  it  swept  thetnonnt.iin's  lide^ 

Fast  o*er  the  plain  it  puur'd* 
An  avalanche — a  deluge  wide* 

0*er  the  invader  roared. 
A  White  fioru,  like  a  fo«mio^  wwt% 
Dashed  forward  'oioiigtt  the  Uiiiml 

brave. 
And  swift  as  is  the  silver Jtglit, 
He  arrowy  clear *d  his  way. 
And  cut  the  mass  as  clouds  a  imy. 
Or  meteor  piercing  night. 
Aimed  at  him  now  was  mmoy  a  hiifir. 
No  spear  could  atop  his  fiery  prBai% 
Oft  would  he  fteixe  it  with  his  flMmlk, 
With  snort  and  fierce  tempcatiioiii  Irad^ 
While  Hwift  the  rider  would  oit  dae» 
The  lancemaa  rash,  and  then  dash  0* 
Amongst  advancing  hosts,  or  flyiof. 
Marking  his  path  with  foemen  dyicif;] 

Now  the  momitig  after,  whsn 

The  grey  light  kiasM  the 

And  down  it,  like  a  fcruiitaui. 
Freshly,  dearly  ran — oh.  then 
The  Priest  and  White  Uorae  iw    1 

So  white  they  scarce  threw  ifalOTti 
But  now  no  Mcrilegioas  bloirs 

At  roan  nor  horse  are  made. 

The  eyes  profane  that  yester  gland, 
Hungering  for  that  sacred  hh^ 
Were  quenched  in  yester^s  Gitai  ttrdi 

And  void  of  meaning  stared. 

No  lip  could  mock — no  Russian  «ar 
Thanksgiving  unto  Allah  hear, 
'<  To  Allah,  the  deUveiw  I" 

The   mountain  looked  unehatig*d,  ti 
plain  is  red  ; 

V«suM!(\^  Vm&  tlM  fallen  invaders*  M- 
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A    SHORT    TALE    OF    A    POCKET. 
BY    BOBS  AT    P0STAN8. 

tTsLLUAi  was  a  respectable  law-stdtioner  (we  mustn't  be  too 
in  fixing  his  whereabfiuls,  for  this  ij  a  true  story,  therefore 
ride  range  we  will  say)  in  the  city  of  London.  He  kept  a  one- 
wheelf  ag  well  as  a  little  cottagf-orw^t-,  which  for  the  retison 
;ed,  we  will  call  "  The  Retreat, "  situate,  lying,  and  being,  as 
era  say,  at  Bulham  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  He 
bis  respectability  by  adhering  to  one  golden  rule,  which  was 
ittending  to  his  own  concerns;  for  it  is  believed,  that  he  was 
>wn  to  meddle  with  things  he  didn't  understand,  except  in 
lee  about  to  he  related  ;  and  so  thoroughly  had  his  engroKsing 
^ngroMed  the  whole  of  his  attention,  that  he  had  no  notion 
Tond  wagged,  except  as  connected  with  skins  of  parchment. 
»r  day  did  Luke  drive  his  little  under-tax  pony-chuise  from 
treat "  to  his  little  grubby -looking  shop  in  the  city,  until  he 
Lined  that  precious  portion  of  a  mini's  existence  which  com- 
rhere  juvenility  ends,  and  senility  begins.  Poor  Vellum, 
became  a  baby  at  three  ^core^  and,  io  bin  second  childhood, 
frd  in  a  whim,  which  was,  tliat  at  **  The  Retreat,'*  at  Balham 
|8aid»  in  u  certain  eighteen-gnllon  copper,  in  a  certain  little 
l-house,  he,  the  said  Luke  Vellum,  might  covertly,  and  with 
brethought,  commit  divers  treasonable  acts  and  practices 
to  peace  and  welfare  of  Barclay  and  Perkins  (to  wit)  by 
lis  own  beer. 

(*t  there  an  eighteen-gallon  copper  in  the  wash-house  ?  **  said 
ihontly,  one  morning  at  breakfast,  "Wasn't  there  an  eighteen- 
Iper  doing  nothing  ?  "  said  lie. 

i  was  a  noticeable  fact  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Vel- 
K  this  very  question  of  brewing  was  about  the  only  one  upon 
pre  happened  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  Upon  every 
^ect  Mrs,  V.,  who  prided  herself  upon  being  '*  a  strong- 
Koman/*  was  not  only  at  variance  with  her  husband,  but  with 
f  else ;  and  what  with  the  strength  of  her  mind^  and  the 
of  her  lungs,  she  managed,  somehow,  to  throw  the  blame 
r  Luke,  if  anything  happened  to  go  wrong  at  "The  Retreat/* 
PDs  then  which  will  presently  appear,  she  aided  and  abetted 
a  his  treason  against  the  brewers;  nay,  she  not  only  at  once 
Ditted  that  the  said  eighteen-galloti  copper  was  doing  nothing, 
le  kindest  manner  enumerated  the  various  tubs,  round  and 
Igether  with  divers  and  sundry  earthenware  pots  and  pans, 
id  otherwise,  which  she  generously  consented  to  divert  from 
Destic  uses  and  convert  into  coolers  and  mash-tuns  at  a 
notice. 

Irengthened  by  the  approbation  of  his  better  half,  Velluni 
irorking  himself  up  to  the  "brewing  poml,"  b^^  dcm^\vSi\x^ 
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*'  If  they  lindn't  all  been  nearly  poisoned  by  the  wasli  from  t! 
oml  Whistle?'" 

"  Anil  the  •  Thret*  Jolly  Gardeners  ? ' "  said  Mr?.  V. 
^^  And  the  'Tippling  Pbiloaopher/ "  added  her  huHband* 
**  And   I  *m   sure/*  rejoined  the  lady,  "I  may  safely  lay  our  aiiad 
of  cholera  at  the  dcxir^  of  those  jjond-for-nothing  people  who  sent  m 
llieir  bilious  fltiidH  from  'The  India  Arms.**' 

Here  Mrs.  Vellum,  at  the  recollection  of  the  nauseous  dreugbujoit 
mentioned,  screwed  up  her  face  as  though  she  meant  to  cry — hui  aW 
didn*t — it  wa*  only  a  preliminary  to  suggesting  that  they  niu*t  Wgin 
in  a  small  way^  just  to  hring  tlit^ir  Lands  in  ;  "  though  for  the  mittrr 
of  that,"  she  added  Kuperciliuuslv,  *•  there  can  be  no  more  inystery  ia 
brewing,  than  in  making  tea— only  people  ^nll  make  such  a  fu*4  aboot 
it.  It  s  only  pouring  boiling  water  on  malt  and  bop»«  inKtcM&d  of  su^ 
and  Souchong,  and  the  tiling's  done." 

"  By  jingo!  "  exclaimed  Vellum,  striking  the  table  to  cive  empbuii 
to  hi8  vvordii,  "you've  so  .simplified  the  question,  that  1  11  order  ^ 
malt  and  hops  this  very  day." 

Now  came  the  discussion  as  to  quantity.  However,  it  wai  moo  de- 
cided by  the  atrength  of  mind  of  Airs.  V.,  that  Luke  should  not  lock 
up  any  large  amount  of  capital  in  the  purchase  of  malt ;  itnd  it  vm 
uhimately  arranged  that  the  investment  should  rot  exceed  a  btuhej; 
but  as  to  the  hops,  that  was  a  pof^er  which  almost  defied  the  vtd« 
range  of  ^Mrs.  Vellum's  gra^p  of  mtnfl. 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  mentioned,  enlre  noui^,  thai  It  mm 
ditnbtful  whether  tlie  Vellums  had  a  clear  notion  why  bcip«  wi!re  luei 
in  brewing.  The  sequel  will  prove  that  they  were  ignurani  wh«tkfr 
the  article  \vas  sold  by  weight  or  measure.  Even  all  that  the  "tftrraf 
minded  wife  of  Luke  knew  about  the  matter  was,  that  U  wm  Mum- 
thing  to  put  in  the  been  Plowever,  the  natural  impetuosity  vt  ikf 
lady  soon  overthrew  fiuch  a  triHing  impediment  as  a  doubt,  to  iht 
atfirmed  in  her  ofT-h^nid  way,  that  as  many  as  would  fill  Luke's  gnsl* 
coat  pocket,  would  lie  swflicienl  for  their  present  piirp(«se.  It  hsr 
occurred  to  her  penetrating  intellect,  that,  through  the  agency  of  tl 
capitcious  receptacle,  tea,  sugar,  soap,  and  even  candles,  bud  ocauu 
ally  been  conveyed  from  town  to  "  The  Retreat/*  she  therefore  ooal 
not  conceive  why  it  might  not  serve  as  a  measure  for  the  hops.  Wii 
poor  Vellum,  to  hear  was  to  obey,  and  catching  the  phreflsy  of 
moment  from  hifi  better  half,  he  boldly  dispatched  a  not«  to  Ml 
Bitter  wort,  for  as  many  hops  as  would  fill  a  iargc  jXKkct* 

Well,  we  confess  we  are  not  up  to  the  art  and  mystery  uf  bm 
indeed  it  seems  to  be  a  secret  known  but  to  few  ;  for  although  ererj* 
body  brngs  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  Wurld, 
perhaps  has  the  best  gun,  or  tlie  best  horse  in  the  world,  or  rejoic«^ 
a  walking-stick  that  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  better  wi  "  ' 
stick  than  anybody  else's  walking-stick — yet,  somehow,  the  tout  » 
always  lowered  when  we  talk  about  our  "  home-brewed-" 

The  beverage  is  generally  introduced  with  i.  sneaking  sort  of  ti 
apology — such  as,  the  tap  is  not  so  fresh  as  it  might  bc-^^if  the  mall 
^^  chitted — ^or  the  yeas^t  wouldn't  rise — or  else  the  thunder  is 
in  some  way  or  other.  The  potation  is  never  up  to  the  mark, 
we  ure  wrong;  we  once  tainted  some  home-brewed,  and  the  twang 
(he  re^i^^^^i  ^^^^^  haunts  our  fancy.  But  the  ho»«t  lived  at  tb«  topufl 
hill    n  ^^"i5  windiug/bieei^j  \\\\\,  ^vm^  vwcVx^t  i^T^>uud  gained. 
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of  siaew  ;  but  the  aRccnt  won,  a  foaming  tatikfinl  of  **  hnme- 
was  a  draught  tit  for  B^icclius.     We  have  often   uondored 
ether  the  exercise  had  any  thing  tu  do  with  the  excellence  of 
By  the  bye«  pedei»triaiii»  speuk  highly  of  the  beer  at  Htgh- 

are  rambling,  and  it  is  time  to  return  to  Luke  Vellum,  and 
der  pleases,  we  will  find  him  al  "  The  Retreat/'  with  the 
if  the  bell  of  the  garden-gate  in  his  hand.  He  had  been  in 
the  whole  day,  attending  to  his  **  concern/'  and  as  it  had  been 

y,  he  was  literally  ringing  wet. 

|i$  of  the  numerous  small  evils  of  life,  not  one  rnflHi*.s  a  man's 
liMjaer  than  being  kept  in  the  ruin,  after  having  either  knocked 

at  his  own  door.     This  justitiiible  stute  of  irritation  is  njit  to 
d  on  finding  that  soinrthing  has  gone  wrong  dnring  ouv's 
J  so  that  when  Luke,  who  had  been  allowed  to  pfrforoi  **  peal 
I,"  entered  his  garden,  and  found  the  smooth,  well-kept  gravel 

rowed  with  two  unsightly  ruts,  he  was  warranted  in  asking 

int»  in  a  tone  a  little  at  variance  with  his  usual  courtesy— 

devil  it  oil  meant  ? 

if  you  please,  sir,"  ^id  the  girl,  **  there  's  u  great  package 

It  package  t  "  echoed  Vellum  ;  "  when  did  it  arrive  ?  " 
at   five  o'clock,  sir,  and  niii>sus  is  in  sucfi  a  way  ;  two  men 
it  in  a  horse  and  cart." 

juke  had  a  ssickeniug  foreboding  of  misfortune  when  he  beard 
»  V.  was  in  such  a  way  ;  he  knew  full  well  what  that  meant, 
r,  he  endeavoured  lo  «;et  as  much  iuformatiun  as  he  coulil,  to 
for  the  &torm  which  he  knew  was  ruginj;,  by  asking,  iis  he 
k)  towards  the  hour-e»  whom  tht^  pLickage  was  for  ? 

fur  you,  I   b'lieve,"  replied   th«  maid;    "leastways  missus 
something  to  do  with  the  brewing." 

elhing  to  do  with  the  breAving  !  What  can  the  fool  mean  ? 
||>e  the  hops?  It  can't  be  the  malt  ?  "  were  ijeutences  he  mut- 
it^rnaily.  Before  he  hud  time  to  a^k  any  more  queNtionK,  he 
ing  the  dirt  ulf  his  shoes  at  his  own  scraper,  during  which 
I  he  had  leisure  to  notice  that  ilie  frunt-door  wiis  half  wrenched 
hioges;  the  hall  lamp  was  smashed,  the  pafier  was  t^ru  front 
I  of  the  ]>assage  ;  in  short,  the  house  appeared  to  have  been 
D  perform  that  remarkable  feat  of  turning  itself  out  of  the 

IS  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in  ignorance,  for  the  appear- 
Mrs*  Vellum  in  the  passage  not  only  prugnosticiited  that  she 
t»t  to  give  him  some  information,  but  also,  from  certain  signs 
lich  Luke  was  loo  familiar,  *•  a  bit  of  her  mind"  into  the 

Mr.  Vellum,"   she   commenc*d,   "a   pretty   blunder  you've 
Ah  !  you  may  stare  al  that  hull  Limp,  but  that's  only  a  tilhe 
liftchief  you  've  caused  by  your  stupidity/* 
^  said  the  astonished  husband. 

you,  sir!  "  and  noticing  that  Luke  was  half  discomfited  by 
den  attack,  she  folluwed  it  up  by  retj nesting  him,  with  u  sort  of 
politeness,  '*  just  to  have  the  kindness  to  step  into  ftcr  parlour, 
'ould  tind  the  front  of  the  grand  upright  stove  in,  and  the 
r-glass  smashed  into  a  thousand  bits." 
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Well  fle^jli  and  blood  couldn't  stand  this  any  longer,  &t  lea&t  VelloBi' 
fiesh  and  bl(H>d  couldn't,  so,  plucking  up  a  spirit,  lie  de&ired  to  be  m> 
formed  if  Airs*  V.  was  mad,  and  if  she  wasn't,  perhaps  she'd  haret^ 
goodness  to  explain  what  the  devil  all  this  confusion  meant? 

•^  No,  Mr.  Vellum,  we  are  not  mad,"  said  the  lady,  bridling  np, 
speaking  for  herself  and  the  maid,  adding,  with  a  tost  of  her  bndl, 
"though  you  must  be,  I  should  think." 

*'  What  for  ?  "  said  Luke.     *^'  For  God's  sake  explain  I 

*' What  for?"  replied  the  wife  ;  *' what  for?"  and  finding  t!at 
explanation  at  that  moment  would  not  suit  her  tactics,  she  allowed 
"  strong  mind  **  to  evaporate  itself  in  a  burst  of  feeling,  saying,  a»  iht 
wrung  her  hands,  '*  Oh,  Luke,  Luke !  what  have  you  been,  and  guat. 
Rnd  done  ?  " 

Luke  expressed  a  wish  to  know  what  he  "  had  been,  and  fooe,  uii 
done?" 

"  Well,  look  in  the  parlour  then,"  said  Mrs.  V.,  "  and  doo't 
gaping  there  like  an  idiot — don't." 

Poor  Vellum  obeyed  mecbunically,  and  found  matters  just 
wife  had  said.  The  peagreen  silk  fluting  of  the  rosewood  graft^ 
upright  was  torn  down,  exposing  the  long  spider-shanked  ktjs 
tipped  with  bu^,  and  large  pieces  of  the  pier-glass  were  lying  abtfit 
the  floor.  The  round  table  was  turned  up  and  poked  away  in  a  oomcr 
to  make  room  for  a  huge  unwieldy  object,  in  shape  something  lilu  i 
bokter,  but  large  enough  for  Gog  and  5fagog  to  repose  on. 

"  Tliat  *a  the  hops  !  "  said  Mrs,  Vellum,  in  her  bitterest  tones. 

"  The  hops  I  "  said  Vellum,  aghast. 

"  Yes,  the  hops  I "  repeated  the  lady  ;  **  and  the  porters  who 
it,  said  it  must  he  kept  dry." 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  didn*t  you  put  it  in  the  wnK- 
house  then  ?  " 

"  It  was  too  big,"  tartly  replied  the  wife. 

"Then  you  ought  to  have  tried  the  kitchen." 

"  So  we  did  ;  but  as  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  take  down 
side  of  the  house,  we  desisted.     In  fact,"  she  continued,  finding 
time  had  arrived  for  her  explanation,  "  no  door   but   the   fn»ot-doi« 
would  admit  your  great  blunder,  and  though  I  kept  telling  the  nea 
for  goodness  gracious  sake  not  to  graze  the  walls  or  knock  the  furni- 
ture about,  yet  the  uncouth  brutes  would  go  on  cramming  it  into  tkt 
paj^sage,  which  it  jammed  up  so  tight  that  nobody  could  pass.     Wdi^ 
in  the  course  of  time,  after  we  had  all  pulled  and  strained 
out,  we  got  it  up  to  the  parlour  door,  where  one  of  those 
porters  (eh  !  how  I  hate  all  the  men !)  who  was  walking  bacl 
under  the  burden,  stumbled  over  an  ottoman,  and  pitched  himself 
the  pier-glass, and  this  great  bulky  thing,  into  the  grand  upright!" 

"  But,  my  God ! "  gasped  Luke,  overpowered  at  the  tremtndfB 
mistake  somebody  had  made, "  I  never  ordered  such  a  quantity  of  hcff 
as  this  !  " 

*'  Yes  you  did,"  quickly  replied  Mrs.  Vellum,  determined  to  lay  tW 
whole  blame  upon  her  husband,  **  for  the  men  brought  with  them 
very  clever  note," 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Luke. 

*'  In  which,'*  continued  the  lidy,  with  tantalizing  minuteness,  *•  ym 
requested  Messrs.  Bitter  wort  to  send  you  as  many  hops  as  woold  £21 
a  large  jiocket" 
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"  Just  sa,"  said  Lukei  thirikini^  of  his  greatcoat  pocket,  and  wonder- 
iog  how  the  deuce  he  could  be  blamed  for  all  that  had  happened, 

'*  And  this/'  said  Mrs.  Velluoi,  poiotiiijj:  to  the  huge  object  on  the 
floor,  "  this  ii  a  lar^e  pocket ;  one  of  the  largest,  as  the  porters  said, 
Messrs.  Bitterwort  bad  in  their  warehouse ;"  and  by  way  of  silencing 
all  further  inquiry  on  the  subject^,  "  here/*  said  the  lady,  placing  a 
Mt>er   in  the  hand  of  her  petrified  hu&band,  *'  here  is  their   little 

Luke  slowly  opened  it  and  read  as  follows: — 
,  LuuE  VcLLCM,  Esq. 


To  ItfraAn.  Bhcerwon  &  Co. 
To  a  large  Pocket  of  best  £»at  Kent  Browni,  £ 

2  cwu  7  qn.  &  14  lbs.,  at  7'.  7j.        .        .         .        20 


We  have  not  henrd  how  the  ale  turned  out,  but  we  should  say,  from 
jnat  recollection,  it  must  have  been  bitter. 


TO  THE  ROYAL  PAVILION  AT  BRIGHTON, 


Tailfo  of  pnst  renawn  I 
Once  Ijglit  Folly's  c«nlr© ! 

MTierefore  cora'at  not  down^ 
In  thy /a//  a  Meniorf 

Like  a  c^p-and-l)eU», 

Brighton  long  hath  worn  ihee  ! 
RuuomM  from  tliy  spells^ 

Doih  the  not  nmc  scorn  thee  ? 

Having  bought,  out-right, 
C«tCt  she  make  a  clearance  f 

Won't  the  rfojfihee,  <iu«te— 
8ick  of  thine  appearance  ! 

CSmi  ftb«  ding  to  thee, 
Aa  •  *^  dear  rexaiioa*'  ? 

Is  th«  ttTing  plea 
«•■  Old  ufociAtion"  ? 

Pet  of  Sultan  George! 

Child  of  hU  or  I^a$h*a  f 
In  the  M«m'ry's  forge 

Hovr  thine  image  nashei  I 

Oh!  thou /omMr looks. 
Full  of  bright  rain  glory  !  — 

J^Toir,  the  dingy  rooks 
Seem  to  crack  thy  story  ! 

Wk^n  is  Ar,  whose  praise 
Glowed  from  "lips  of  oora!  " ? 

He  tlial  ruUd  those  daya  ? 
Ooii« — to  )>oint  a  moral  ! 

Wb«re  's  each  »tarr)'  guest— 
Ixtrds,  and  dukai,  and  colonels  t 

Majesty '»  a  }e*t^ 

Strtppc<l  of  it«  t^rtfrnaii  ! 


Plnyers  of  a  jtart. 

Where  ore  //wjy— the  creatures 
With  the  ouchin^  heart, 

And  the  smiling  features? 

Alute  are  now  thy  walls ! 

Fled,  thy  gay  frequenten  \ 
And  within  those  halis 

Not  a  tackfy  enters  ! 

Damps  have  diilled  thee  through  ; 

Vea  !  thy  frame  grows  nuten. 
What,  theu,  should  'st  thou  fio  f 

Die — and  be  forgotten  ! 

Or,  if  modern  skill 

Vamp  thy  fira^y  corpuM\ 
Live!  tnit,  'ere  Time  kiJJ, 

Live  to  hetter  purpose  ! 

For  li  pampered  few 

Ik*  no  **  state  Pavilion—" 

Itiit  iliifuse,  AA  deWy 

Pleasure  to  the  million  * 

Fling  tby  portals  wide  ! 

Ope  thy  boBmn,  kindly  ! 
Onset  the  Atimeis  fide 

Handsomely — benignly  I 

'Twixt  the  ^ri*o/  and  tmait 

8et  no  poor  partition  ! 
Meet  the  claims  of  all 

M'ilh  a  "^  free  admission^* ! 

So  shall  thou  promote 

Honest  joys — no/  orgies  ? 
So  shall  men  thee  quote 
**  England's  own"— »m»/" George's  1' 

o.  a 
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BY    8.    D.    BVYQHV  S, 
AUTHOR    OP     "  THE    NOMADES     OP    THB     WE^T.' 

Again,  as  in  the  autumn*  the  dun  leaves  appeared  ujion  tliejjr 
but  they  were  now  covered  with   a  gauze-like  tissue,  fwnnetl  »f 
Wi'hs  of  simie  insect  or  otberj  whicli  seemed  to  have  accutnuliiiMl 
tbem  on  the  »ubtjidence  of  the  snow.     The  history  of  thiscuri^/uil 
wa^  tu  me  a^  greut  a  inyKtery  an  that  of  the  so-called  suuHr- 
which  I  Khali  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter;  but  it  iMKin dbuf 
iw  innumerable  embryo  leaves  and  flowers  broke  through  Ibeve 
depubit,  and  expanded  in  the  breath  of  spring. 

It  wa*  with  a  sort  of  nipture  that  I  launched  my  canoe  for  tW  I 
time,  upon  the  beautiful  lake  which  heretofore  I  had  traverKd 
snow-iyhoes,  and  beheld,  as  a  rnotionleKs  plain,  fur  so  maiij 
months.     But  this  was  now  converted  into  an  arena  of  thril 
The  water  danced  in  the  balmy  breeze,  and  sparkled  in  thetll 
flockii  of  aquutic  birds  skimuied  over  it  \dth  a  cleaving  whif,i 
tied  down  in  a  lun^  rippling  trail  upon  its  breast;  thesubkqi 
whining  past  the  sedgy  bhalJowsj  and  played  among  the  ckafduli 
of  snugs  along  the  mtirgin  ;    the  loon  screamed  nerroiulT  i 
from  mid-ehauuel,  and,  ever  and  anon,  a  dull  roar  retched  tic 
the  rapids  at  the  discharge. 

A  good  geJieral  idea  oF  Isheganelshagek  is  conveyed  in  itf  tAi 
compound   word    exemplifying   the  ptdysynthetical  charjcter  a/ 
Indian  languages,  as  it  signifies — "a  lake,  with  high  laud  on i  " 
and  lowland  on  the  other/'  When^  upon  gaining  the  inid&tofl 
expanse,  I  rested  my  paddle,  and  took  a  survey  of  the  tut 
purlieus,  I  immediately  recognised  this  dihtingui&hing  fetituT«iW 
lake  was  encircled  by  a  fringod  zone  of  firs  and  pines,  which,, 
deepening,  arose  right  and  left  to  llie  summit  of  a  height  iutii«- 
the  depot.     At  the  upper  end  of  the  sheet  wan  an  inlet ;  t}li»itBc< 
tinuatiuu  of  the  north-west  branch  of  the  St.  John,  \vm  hww 
unbroken  for  some  miles,  where  it  wound  through  a  sweet  \rili 
of  verdure;  and  near  the  further  shore,  directly  opposite  ll>e 
I  discovered  an  islet  which  reminded  me  at  once,  of  that  di 
"  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon."     I  almost  fancied  that  the  poet'li 
some  of  iti»  aerial  excursions^,  must  have  alit  awhile  upon  it*  c" 
crest,  so  precisely  similar  was  the  sketch  there  drawn ;  for  it  w**7' 
small  green  islej^'scarce  broader  than  a  dungeon  Hoor — and  in  it' 
were  three  tall  trees,  and  young  flowers  growing." 

This  was  a  favourite  resort  of  mine,  and  many  a  time,  Uler  i» 
season,  have  I  debarked  upon  its  shred  of  rock  to  gather  wild 
those  most  fragile  and  beautiful  of  flowers;  and  to  loiter  nwki' 
shade  of  the  three  picturesque  pines  which  gave  it  the  a;  : 
plumed  ciironet  flouting  on  the  silvery  tide.     The  cruni 
uf  crotch-poles  ivere  yet  visible,  where  JndhmA  had  ^ 
some  years  before  ;  these  tokens  of  preoccupation 
eye  of  a  young  Huron  g,ir!»  who  accompanied  mc  on  uuc  oc« 
reader,  yoo  need  not  >im\\e — N\\i\\\t  i\i\i\Vv\\i^  \Xi\wi^lk  the  thkkt 
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Df  berries  ani!  flowers,  and  it  pleased  me  to  find  that  the  cTmrm- 
le  retreat  had  been  chosen,  even  as  a  temporary  sojourn,  by  my 
iends,  the  red-skins. 

nquillity  of  the  lake,  which  was  nearly  two  miles  in  length, 

om  ruffled  except  by  a  passing  breeae*  the  vivid  reflection  of 

,  with  that  of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  tliree  miles  to  the  north-east- 

rcing  for  beneath  all,  in  a  blue  inverted  cone — was  almost 

rable  feature  in  the  riew,  causing  a  sort  of  two-fold  landscape, 

divided  the  attention  of  the  observer.     It  seemed,  when  you 

to  its  mirror-like  depths,  as  if  the  earth  were  inverted  and 

ou  were  gazing  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  towards  the  sky. 

witching  delusion,  and  I  loved  to  encourage  it  as  I  leant 

canoe  and   observed   the  clouds  and  birds  soaring  past,  at  an 

ble  distance  in  theasure  firmament  below,  and  traced  in  the 

i  medium,  each  limb  and  leaf  of  the  encircling  trees,  even  more 

"ly  than  in  the  objects  themselves. 

"at  conical  mountain   which,   environed   by  the  dark-green 

lonely  and  majestic  as  the  sovereign  of  this  sylvan  realm^* 

ion  of  solemn  beauty  was  recalled  by  its  aerial  outline  !     As 

it  in  the  glassy  wave  I  bethought   me  of  the  day  when,  in 

t©ler,  following  Sappil'a  track,  I  tramped  after  the  handsome 

on  snow-shoes,  to  its  summits^     Ah  I  the  scene  that  burst 

then,  amply  compensated  for  the  toil  of  clumbtTing  up  its 

Ride.     I  could  have,  believed  myself  suddenly  transferred  to  a 

Jted  theatre  of  being  ;  indeed,  for  some  moments,  I  felt  really 

"  by  the  unexpected  grandeur  of  the  spectacle. 

Id  forest  lay  beneath  me  in  its  repose,  stern,  silent,  and  ivide. 

t«r  grove,  ridge  after  ridge,  it  spread  away  in  a  multitude  of 

nes  and  shades,  from  the  deep  green  of  the  pines  to  the  grey 

fless  hard  woods,  and  the  blue  of  the  circular  horizon,     fllid- 

lany  u  curve,  the  mantle  of  wilderness  was  broken  by  irre- 

iches  of  white,  where  a  lake  or  river  lay  niupped  out  on  its 

eld  in  a  plain  of  glittering  snow;  while  at  different  i^joints  in 

ity  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  (the  centre  of  this  vast  panorama)  huge 

yected  their  bristling  crests,  like  so  many  colossal  ramparts, 

,  black  with  shade* 

crowning  elements  of  all  were  two  azure  mountains  which 
in  isolated  grandeur,  at  two  distinct  points  above  the  woods, 
Id  and  simple  outline  j  you  might  have  fancied  them,  as  they 
their  t>hadows  on  the  groves  of  that  silent  lundscapei  to  be 
lids  of  an  extinct  world.  Sappil  knew  them,  and  repeated 
ian  names  with  a  kind  of  awe.  These  I  have  forgotten  ;  but 
lehold  the  originals  in  my  dreams,  looming  agaiu  over  the 
llitude.  Few,  none  perhaps,  except  the  red -man,  ever  scanned 
that  height,  before  the  explorations  for  the  Boundary,  and 
ee  will  drop  and  moulder  on  their  steeps,  and  many  a  winter 
er  them,  no  doubt,  ere  another  pale- face  otfers  up  his  soul- 
pon  that  mountain's  brow, 
at  the  close  of  day  that  the  Indian  lake  revealed  its  choicest 
hen  every  sound  grexv  hushed,  and  like  a  plate  of  burnished 
sun  fell  behind  the  western  height,  and  threw  it  half  in 
en  you  could  watch  the  radiance  creep  gradually  up  the 
of  forest  on  the  opposite  shore,  bang  upon  it  for  an  instant, 
ns  fringe,  lip  the  summits  of  the  loftier  pines  with  fire, 
VIJ.  I*   I* 
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rest  lingPTinp  at  last  on  tht?  brow  of  the  Sugar  L"  '  ^^il^ 

light;  and,  finally,  when  all  else  was  shrouded  in  i  i^hl 

the  sky  and  water  with  a  tinge  of  the  softest  rofi»e.     ibea,  toorfllfl 

you  behold  the  mists  gather  around^  in  a  fine  gauzv  vril,  nnd  \vti™ 

little  world   in   its  folds  through  which  the  pi  ^m 

down  to  view  her  starry  eyes  in  the  glass  of  Isin  j 

A  favourite  amusement  of  mine  was  to  glide  si;     -    .  v  ainogisjl 

coo!  of  the  evening,  among  the  labyrinth  of  dend  ikjc    on  tbt  tf 

of  the  lake,  and  watch  the  mus»kquash  at  play.     It  was  curioui  tai 

a  pair  of  these  beaver-rats  diverting  themselves  in  ftomeqttiitlM 

embayed    by   the   limbs  of  a  stranded   dryad,  now  sitting  tttAm 

munching  fresh  roots  extracted  from  the  bottom  of  the  Inke,  lOiiH 

leaping  playfully  over  each  other,  with  a  pup- like  whine;  orpml 

to  and  ^o  in  the  miniature  lagoon,  and  scoring  it  in  ripplingn 

Aha !  the  gambols  are  snddenly  arrested  ;  the  eye  of  one  of  tWiW 

mer's  has  caught  sight  of  an  unwelcome  visage  among  the  neliwnR 

dead  branchesj  and,  with  a  sharp  whack  of  his  tail  upon  lira  una 

he  gives  the  alarm,  and,  like  a  flash,  both  have  disappeared- 

Sometimes  I  would  take  my  gun  and  paddle  up  the  lake  intoii 
of  cul-de'Sae,  or  inner  lake,  near  its  extremity,  where,  keepiof  wi 
cover  of  the  alder  thickets  that  covered  its  marshy  confiaflV  4 
imitating  their  cry,  by  lapping  the  upper  lip  over  the  ua^.  <( 
drawing  them  inwarti — an  Indian  practice — I  could  nhoot  llj 
animals  at  discretion.  On  one  occasion,  however,  I  drew  oneiraHl 
from  the  water,  and  the  agony  of  the  poor  thing  was  m  huoUM 
that  I  relinquished  the  sport.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  «[ 
hunted  them  mertly  for  that ;  the  fact  is,  I  w^as  now  comfudled  m 
eaU  provision ;  or,  rather,  bread  and  rice,  with,  occasionaUft  »  W 
bam,  for  I  never  could  overcome  my  repugnance  to  liotftbeiai 
pork ;  and  by  dint  of  experimentalizing  on  everything  that  otmciil 
way,  I  had  discovered  that  the  flesh  of  the  musk-rat,  if  pf^ 
boiled,  yielded  an  excellent  food.  These  excursions,  theteim,  1 
an  immediate  reference  to  the  larder,  and  were  not  the  leaa  agrt* 
for  combining  excitement  with  utility. 

To  render  the  muskquash  eatable,  the  Indians  boil  it  withortj 
head ;  exchanging  the  water  twice  or  thrice  in  the  procwi.  • 
deprives  it  entirely  of  its  offensive,  musky  smell,  and,  tonjN 
converts  it  into  a  dish  superior  both  in  quality  and  flavour  W  J 
furniiihed  by  any  other  animal  of  the  forest ;  and  I  can  liy  ■ 
to  a  little  experience  in  that  way,  having  gone  through  the  tirt  H 
I  wont  sav  snakes,  but  certainly  frogs,  squirrels,  and  porcupine^^ 
bears  and  buffaloes:  not  being  troubled  naturally  with  suyM 
nomical  antipathies  to  a  name,  or,  indeed,  often  at  liberty  U  J*^ 
selection  while  essaying  a  new  applicant  for  culinary  honoars. 

Once,  being  hard  pushed  for  a  dinner,  1  had  serious  designs  ttf* 
tortoise, but  the  slow-lived  creature  looked  terribly  lanky,  and  tro^ 
along  so  meekly  besides,  that  it  did  not  seem  gentleinmnly  to  est  U 
and  I  consoled  myself  with  a  mess  of  boiled  fern  sprouta— w 
heads — nnd  a  dessert  of  dried  apples,  split  and  strung  Ain^ 
fashion  ;  no  bad  diet  on  a  pinch,  let  me  tell  you  ;  but  it^vms  onlf^ 
table,  aher  all. 

On  the  21  st  of  May,  a  Milicete  Indian  came  in  to  the  stslli'fl  ' 
the  Metawaqnaro,  a  confluent  of  the  north-west  branch,  a  ^ 
of  fourteen  m\Vs»  to  viocut©  a.  WvvW  x^Vk^ca.     He  hud  killed  M 
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bg  ilie  Into  season,  and  he  8|>oke  French  fluently  and  with 
itj  than  a  Canadian. 

'OB  a  glorious  pine*tree  within  a  few  feet  of  the  landing- 
ie  of  the  ancients  of  the  forfst,  with  cones  htilf  a  foot  long, 
tk  "  6t  to  be  the  nmnt  of  some  great  admiral/*  This  was  a 
fsort  of  mine,  and  afterwards  I  had  a  rustic  seat  fixed  round 
rhere  I  used  to  ait  with  my  calumet  in  the  twilight,  and 
fphiy  of  light;  the  melody  of  colour,  which  seemed  to  vibrate 
irth  and  hearen,  at  that  mo&t  hallowed  hour.  Now  the 
ipresiaively  hot,  and  seated  on  the  roots  of  the  shady  pine,  we 
►king  peace  together/'  as  the  natives  say  ;  when,  all  at  once, 
Ite  peered  into  the  ground  at  his  feet>  and  drew  my  attention 
A  humble-bee  was  striving  with  all  its  might  to  penetrate 
ice,  and  had  half-buried  itself  already  in  the  fibrous  mould, 
iian  took  a  twig  and  drew  the  insect  back  carefully,  but  thougli 
dly  disturbed,  it  «tilJ  persisted  in  its  purpose  of  self-interment, 
lodog  a  fresh  place  each  time,  commenced  digging  aa  hard  as 
til  it9  head  and  legs. 

bat  (or,  now,    you  think    he   work    so,    and    no   have   afraid, 
anked  the  Indian,  in  broken  English ;  throwing  away  the 
fading  his  arms. 

fiuzzling  (question,  and  I  endeavoured  to  parry  it  as  I 
d,  by  hinting  the  well  known   habit  of  the  animal  of 
cells  in  the  ground, 
,  me  know  that  too/'  he  rejoined;  "but  what  for  he  begin  when 
only  little  leaves — very  young  leaves  ;  why  he  no  scare  ?  '* 

way  why,"  said    the   Milicete,  with   emphasis;    "suppose, 
I  say  to  him,  *  tittle  bee,  look  sharp.     If  you  no  make  wij 
the  ground  very  quick,  aartin   you   freeze ! '     There  's  col 
coming,  brother/' 

said  this  with  such  an  air  of  grave  decision,  that  I  could 
the  point ;  nevertheless,  there  Wiis  such  a  seeming  stability 
t  of  the  spring,   everything  around   uas  so  bright  and 
that  I  strove  in   vain  to  reconcile  to  myself  the  |>oss]bi- 
lapae,  sucli  as  the  Milicete  predicted.     Fallacious  security. 
looked  out  of  the  window,   next  morning,  the  ground  was 
Jtb  snow  I     We  had  taken  a  sudden  stride  back  into  winter, 
ree  days  the  earth  hiy  palsied  in   its  cold  embrace.     The 
1^  and  buzzing  population  that  filled  the  woods  with  so  much 
1^  were  swept  away  in  a  night,  and  the  icy  hand  of  death  was 
the  budding    world  with  a   ruthlessness   that    made    you 
the  reign  of  solitude  and  desolation  was  renewed, 
thought  of  the  provident  bee,  secure  in  its  warm  cave,  and 
(e  instinct  that  had  apprised  it  of  what  human  intelligence 
foresee. 

the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  climate  in  British  America, 
ider  agriculture,  at  the  very  best,  a  precarious  occupation, 
1  the  finest  Koil  in  the  world.  But  on  this  occasion,  the 
Ivancement  of  vegetation  was  such  as  to  make  the  phe- 
in  question  actually  appalling.  Infant,  frolic,  Nature, 
be  suddenly  struck  dead,  and  laid  out  before  us  in  a  shroud. 
^as  this  attributable  to  locality,  merely,  for  I  ijnce  saw 
ou  the  lith  of  May,  in  the  streets  of  St-  Jobn,  Mtuate^  mv 

\.  V.  *A 
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«r  tW  Baj  «r  PondT.     But  what  with  raw 
fcg^  flouMR,  and  rain  eroy  third  day  throagfaNt 
^  k  tke  lasl  plaee  in  the  uniTene  where  an  Ei  " ' 
«^  a  duaate^  waald  establiah  his  hoatehald  godi. 
TWre  wcRw  »  afacadj  meDtiooed,  between  three  and  (mi 
ikaaid  at  tke  Depst  Stakioo.    Thia  gmand,  under  the  rigid 
«f  ccmaaaT  |iiyaed  tfaeagbont  the  Boundary  opentisosi  m^ 
aliwiii  tm  niwiia  idle:  sm,  as  aoon  aa  the  fireuets  had  i    '  ' 
■fciiiBi  t»  iiailn  tW  tianaiwii  poeaible,  divers  honei 
ttdka  mi  «cd  potaftacs*  wendea  their  way  in,  orer  our  mo 
and  a  fKitr  af  CanadiiM  fimn  the  Line  were  employed  in 

«p  tke  atones,  and  looaening  die  soil  wiA  i 


lmCcT«£ 


«de%  pRpantorj  to  the  grand  experiment  of  toli^l 
'  IiWggwiiiiagrt"     At  the  aame  time,  I  hadtBBiHi| 


T  cstfip  aad  the  I>epot  freed  entirely  of  stnmntid] 
--  -  ofoti 


with  kecsaoe,  tnrup,  cabbaee,  and  a  Tariety  of  otlifffli 
le  to  a  kinJwM  ^uden,  whic£  were  some  of  tbem  iaaA\ 
aetiraKT  WWnngpfaHatedinaoonpostbed.    These  smaller  phntif^ 
tt««ctitfr  with  tike  appnaches,  were  then  endoeed  with  a  rostiel 
whack  caiwe  aa  air  of  f  whr lliihnw  nt  to  this  oaaia  in  the  wild. 
I  ran  a  iattiee  rai!in|:  alfg  the  front  of  mj  hooae,  and  m  tbei 
s;«Boe  hciaim  planted  a  qaantitj  of  nastnrtioos  and  InpiaOi  villi 
.  tt  aaMt  heeoBfeeMd,  of  their  erer  oominstoi 


wenaaoawea  lu  Ana  looKea  not  on  like  tne  mvoK;^ 
tcaple  gKitening  thiaogh  the  Tistas  of  the  woods. 
BMtt  to  sannitttend  the  cnltiration;  one  snoldMt 
ah  a  skin  Uke  shrirelled  leather,  called  Adm»td^ 


htfit.  tt  HMt  heeoBfeaMd,  of  their  erer  ooming 

DnW  ear  kvare  hears,  abo,  we  heantified  the  depot  by  tk 
tioot  «f  a  iaeht  m£  Ug  iteps  to  ita  terraced  platform,  and  a  rovof  | 
sfwaee  oniamas  abac  tM  6«at,  andcr  the  projecting  entiUitoif ; 
alaAe  tKn^  Knag  &pped  saiooth  with  the  broad  axe.    As tUi 
«f  a  cmr  white^  it  caatraMcd  straaglT  with  the  foliage  of  s  duf 
hcnebn  th^t  «venhadawed  it^  and  looked  not  onlike  the  mtStf4 
at  a  Tascan 

Ikaitwv 
west  asaa,  with 

«tkA-  BkaB«k»  a  tail*  bhwaiii^  stripling  from  Maskinonge,  ooreoaii 
saat  with  prdeaii^  than  wood-craft.  These,  with  HasBODitiii 
ciwfvr  aad  itamaiWj  Charroa,  the  ooorier,  and  my  cook,  cflid 
and  rsjec.  Stanubs  Rot,  ande  ap  the  depot  complement ;  sod  iti 
be  adaiitted  that  in  whaterer  other  respect  the  station  wa  deirt 
it  atwaaded  in  eaphoneoas  appelbtions. 

Ob  the  30th  s€  Mar,  aboat  oae  o'clock  p^.,  the  sky  beingdM 
less,  bat  ctfTcred  with  a  thin  base,  that  singular  phenomeiM>>  < 
parheiioar  was  risiUe.    Poor  distinct  halos  appeared  about  tb^ 
ihrv«  of  which  were  pitjectcd  northward  from  ita  disk,  snd  tbi 
oatentNst  imperfKt,  and  Ibrming  an  are  on  a  line  due  nortl' 
SMith,  iatersccting  the  luminarr.    Theae  cirdes,  each  greater  tka' 
other,  appeared  ia  pale  lu;ht,'and  occupied  an  extensireimii^ 
sky  oToiiead,  on  which  ther  were  described  with  the  precJa*^ 
mathematical  diagram.     The  wind  was  blowing  strong  from  ^*T 
ward,  at  the  time,  and  thespectade  lasted  about  fifteoi  minnte^*" 
it  faded  gradnaUy  away. 

The  arind  then  incraued  to  a  riolent  storm  accompanied  wit^^ 
The  lake  was  cooTerted  into  a  sheet  of  foam  attx  which  cfam^ ' 
spraj  arere  whirled  like  drifting  snow,  while  the  woods  fairly  ^ 
with  the  tempest.  I  nerer  aritnessed  a  scene  of  more  terrific  gn»^ 
The  trees  bent  wiih  a  s;|\Vn\«tVu^  \wyk\\iv  th«  to^a  of  the  pines  ^ 
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e  ostrich  feathers,  in  the  rushing  torrent  of  the  wind,  ami 
t  that  lookfd  from  its  crest  at  least  one  hiiudrtid  and  fifty 
Wn  upon  thi'  lug  hutiij  toppled  and  ffll ;  crushing  some  half  dozen 
e  so  many  straws^  a&  it  measured  itn  length  upon  the  ground, 
bshedout  of  our  houneii  like  maniac^j  warned  by  the  quiiirering 
;round.  The  trees  stwd  many  of  them  with  their  branches 
ouchiog  the  cabin  roofs  in  their  rear.  CouJd  we  tell  at  what 
ime  of  these  might  bhare  the  fate  of  the  pine  and  cleave  the 
H  beneath  ?  I  sickened  as  I  thought  of  the  risk  1  had  run  for 
previous  months  ;  any  winter's  night  a  bingle  blast  might 
Fered  the  hair  and  let  fall  the  exterminating  glave.  The  re- 
icarcely  seized  uptm   the  mind   when  one  of  these  very   firs 

like  a  pipe  shank,  half  way  up  its  hollow  stem«  and  felt 
I  into  my  cabbage  bed ;  while  the  same  gust  u[>rooted  two  bircli 

the  depot,  hurling  one  agaiuiit  it,  and  the  other  athwart  the 

B  third,  splitting  it,  clean  as  an  axe,  down  to  the  very  ground; 
ills  time  the  dark  forest  shrieked  and  howled,  and  heaved  like 

ocean,  surging  in  to  overwlielm  us.  There  wai*  also  a  conti- 
ippiag  and  crashing  80und,  which,  with  frecjuent  shocks  un- 
like  those  of  an  earthquake,  proclaimed  the  devastation  going 
lid  near,  while  the  air  was  thick  with  branches  and  iihreds 

whirled  on  the  wings  of  the  storm. 
ds  uight  the  wind  abated  somewhat,  though  the  rain  poured 
torrents,  and  with  little  cessation  for  two  days.  But  drenched 
this  mattered   little,  and   there   was  work  to   be  done, 

spontaneous  impulse  the  men  seized  iheiraxes,  selected  each 
;,  and  such  a  clatter  of  chopping  as  mou  was  heard  would 
^ed  a  squatter's  ear.     We  were  fidly  bent  upon  securing  to 

a  safe  night's  rest,  for  the  future,  aiid  befure  dark,  every 
dongerous   j)roximity  to  our    quarters,    was  levelled    to    the 

Without  this  precaution,  I  could  no  more  have  BJe|>t  again 
lose  log  walls  than  I  could  have  been  guilty  of  any  other  act 

remotely  upon  suicide, 
illy  wonderful  that  so  few  casualties  occur,  considering  the 

risks  of  this  nature  to  which   people   are     exposed    iji   the 

>gether  with  the  imposatbility  uf  insuring  oneself  from  the 

lling  of  a  trunk  in  the  dense  forest,  where  ttie  growth  is  so 
that  the  trees  seem  stifliled  and  coui}ieting  with  each  other  for 
of  upper  air.  Besides  which,  at  least  one^third  of  tbe  resinous 
B  pines  and  spruces — are  either  hollow  or  unsound,  and  no 
iresight  can  determine  the  iusitant  when  they  may  exchange 
indicular  for  the  horixontal,  and  annihilate  everything  within 
th*  Furthermore,  it  is  an  invariable  rule,  m  chuosing  a 
Aground,  especially  in  winter,  to  look  out  for  a  chimney,  tliat 
tree,  generally  dead,  against  which  to  plant  thw  fire,  as  this 
draft,  and  prevents  it  from  smoking,  an  indispensable  of  com- 
iently  obvious  to  all  who  have  vi:>ited  a  wigwam,  or  bivouack- 
a  canopy  of  leaves* 
amid  6uch  a  complication  of  hazards,  how  so  many  esca])e  death 

iun  would  appear  to  belong  tt*  the  category  of  knotty  specu- 
hich  baffle  our  philosophy. 
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ExGLAVv't  present  Qaeen  bas  seemed  to  all  wbo  are  more  o 
atdy  eoiuiected  with  her  a  &r  greater  measure  of  pablic 
respect  than  they  could erer  haTe  had  without  her.  So estimabki 
edleiit  as  she  is,  in  all  the  rdations  of  life,  as  queen  and  wvas^mi 
and  mother,  there  is  nothingthat  especially  coocems  her  thitbtfj ' 
do  not  take  a  concern  in  ;  there  b  no  one  for  whom  ghe  Im 
and  esteem  that  b  not  esteemed  by  her  subjects  for  her  sahi 
eminently  an  £nglbh  lady — EngUsh  in  all  her  thoughts  and 
her  taste  and  domestic  Tirtoes,  she  has  most  espeoally  and 
codcared  herself  to  the  English  people,  who  think  more  higblj  tfl 
and  feel  a  far  greater  interest  in  her  than  circumstances  ever  aAi 
them  to  express  by  words,  or  to  prore  by  deeds.     She  reigss  k^ 
hearts — we  glory  in  her — we  rejoice  over  her,  and  delight  to     " 
her  as  not  las  distinguished  for  her  talents  than  her  sUtioo— ii( 
neot  for  her  clear  good  sense  as  for  her  virtues,  for  her 
mind  and  firmness  of  principle,  equally  as  for  her  compassioD  bi 
needy,  and  her  attachments  to  the  good. 

The  Cither  of  such  a  woman  must  of  very  necessity  have  a1 
share  of  the  public  attention  brought  directly  upon  him.    Tbe< 
lences  of  the  daughter's  character  will  lead  to  more  than  usual 
ries  of  the  character  of  her  parenL     Hb  premature  and  almoit 
dental  death  suddenly  left  the  succession  to  the  throne  open  to  her;  I 
passionate  fondness  for  her,  hb  endearments  to  her,  caaaed  bin ' 
fatal  hour  to  neglect  himself, — otherwise  Edward  the  Serenth 
hare  followed  upon  William  the  Fourth.     One  patriotic  kiflg 
have  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  another,  and  the  reign  of  I 
seventh  Edward  was  not  likely  to  be  less  dbtinguished  than  that  of  I 
illustrious  daughter  for  those  alterations  and  improvements  in  the:' 
dation  and  machinery  of  the  Constitution  which  have  made  it  ' 
than  ever  to  the  people^  have  given  them  a  greater  interest  in  it, 
greatly  increased  their  attachment  to  it,  and  have  fambhed  them ' 
the  strongest  motives  for  upholding  and  defending  it.  i 

It  has  been  the  object  of  Mr.  Neale  to  make  the  character  of  iN 
Duke  of  Kent  somewhat  better  known  to  the  millions  of  this  land  tM 
it  hitherto  has  been.  That  the  Duke  was  an  ill-used  man  has  been  klf 
known  ;  but  none  seemed  willing  to  say  from  whom  the  ill-usage  spni| 
It  is  but  thirty  years  since  the  Duke  died,  and  in  the  publicadon  of  if" 
ters  and  correspondence  of  so  late  a  period,  the  names  of  general  m 
and  colonel  that,  must  of  necessity  be  left  blank,  or  their  families  fWi" 
be  injured  and  pained  by  the  exposure  of  their  fathers*  meanness  •" 
wickedness.  But  it  is  impossible  to  speak  the  truth  of  the  Duke  ^ 
Kent,  without  speaking  very  disagreeable  truths  of  others — if  a<teft'* 
dant  will  act  the  part  of  a  knave,  it  is  his  own  fault  that  he  cm^ 
a  plaintiff*  to  bring  him  into  court,  and  to  make  his  delinquencies  knovn 
and  what  the  Duke  did  not  in  this  public  way  do  for  himself.  Mr 
Neale  has  in  some  little  measure  done  for  him,  and  amply  suffideo 

•  The  Life  of  Field-Marshal  His  Royal  Highnew  Edward  Duke  o(  Kent.  P: 
the  Rev.  Erakine  "NeaAe.    BetvtXe^  •.  \iotvA.ow.    \^5><\, 
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^■'ounds  had  Mr.  Neale  for  doing  it,  and  very  thankful   are  we  that  he 
**as  done  it. 

A  more  truly  interesting^  volume  we  couM  not  name — our  syropatbies 
go  with  the  writer,  and  with   every  page  our  esteem  increases  for  his 
•ttbject.      Certainly   the  Duke   had  hard  measure  dealt   to  him  by  bis 
fitther  iu   the  first  instance,  and  by  bia  brothers  afterwards.     We  cannot 
Itow    cite  instances,   but  there  the  facts  are,  facts  inconteslible,  though 
lit  but  incredible  ;  and  yet  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  the  only  one  of  all 
ifce    SODS    of  George   IIL  who  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  for  actual  services  in  the  field.     We  are  well  aware  that  it 
will  scarcely  be  believed  by  many,  as  possible,   that  the  fourlh  son  of 
George  III.  should  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  be  without  any  other  means 
at  his  comTnand  than  the  allowance  made   to  him  by  his  father  of  one 
guinea  and   a  half  per  week  ;  but  the  volume  is  filled  with  similar  in- 
stances of  neglect  and    ill-will.     But  the  Duke  suffered  much  from  ill- 
fortune^  as  well  as  from  ill-will— for  a  scarcely  parallel   instance  could 
be  found  in  which,  within  ten  years,  a  general  officer  lost  by  shipwreck 
And    privateers  the  whole  of  his  seven  successively  expensive    equi| 
jnetits.      To  a  man  with  always  straitened  means  these  repeated  losses 
iKtvog^bt  with  them  great  troubles  and  great  sorrows. 

^'hat  volumes  does  the  simple  story  of  Macdonald  give  of  the 
Ouke's  good  sense  and  kind  feelings,  antd  what  testimonies  to  his  praise 
Are  contained  in  the  letter  and  its  contents  from  that  gallant  soldier 
l^ieut.- Govern  or  Sir  John  Harvey.  Well  might  the  envious  be  jealous 
of  such  a  man  ;  well  migbl  those  who  fattened  upon  plunder  and  unme- 
viied  |>en&ions  and  malversations  dislike  such  a  man  to  rule  over  them  : 
indeed,  a  faithful  history  of  the  Duke's  life  could  not  but  lay  open  to 
^he  light  many  strange  scenes — moch  malignancy  and  profligacy  and 
neanness  in  characters  that  seemed  very  fair  in  their  day,  and  that  were 
^sceedingly  well  reported  of  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

But  the  volume  abounds  with  humorous  and  most  entertaining  anec- 
dotes. That  of  the  Duke  and  theotbcer  who  buried  his  queue  exceeds 
in  humour  anything  ever  reported  by  Judge  Haliburton  himself;  and 
Ihe  conversation  of  the  Duke  with  Sir  Harry  Fearnuugbt,  aa  be  is  here 
pmdcntly  called,  is  far  too  good  and  characteristic  of  the  man  to  hi 
Otherwise  than  strictly  and  literally  true  both  in  raaniaer  and  ex- 
pression. 

No  longer,  however,  after  this,  will  the  Duke  of  Kent  remain  in  the 
comparative  obscurity  he  has  hitherto  done.  Mr*  Nealc  has  broken 
^ound,  and  has  opened  a  field  of  inquiry  that  be  will  be  found  labour- 
ing earnestly  in  through  yt^ars  to  come,  for  there  is  much  truth  yet  to 
he  told,  and  much  that  may  be  told,  without  compromising  families  or 
exposing  individuals.  The  paltry,  abject,  sordid  wretches  whose  ^ole 
,  Ibought  and  wish  was  to  do  the  dirtiest  work  of  the  foulest  Sybarite 
court,  may  be  passed  by  altogether  despised  and  unnoticed;  if  alive 
ibey  are  utterly  insensible  to  all  shame,  and  if  dead  they  have  had 
tKeir  reward ;  but  in  the  forthcoming  lives  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
Bngtand  we  may  expect  some  curious  revelations;  and  if  the  truth  i? 
lold,  and  it  agrees  with  Mr*  Neale's  statements,  Lord  Sidmouth  will 
appear  as  much  wanting  in  humanity  as  in  veracity. 

Bui  the  matter  cannot  rest  here;  the  inquiry  is  opened,  and  in  Eng- 
land we  rarely  cease  to  inquire  concerning  persons  or  subjects  in  which 
we  lake  an  interest,  until  our  questions  are  answered,  and  the  mysteries 
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are  removed.     The  lime  waa  when  to  speak  well   of  the  Duke  of 

was  certain  e^tclusiou  from  the  Court,  aud  a  certain  bar  to 

tbe  service  ;  but  that  time  has  pasted  away,  and  the  Horse 

the  Palace  will  never  ap:ain  be  closed   against  those  who  tboughl 

spoke  favourably  of  tht  fourth  son  of  George  III. 

That  the  Duke  of  Kent  will  rise  greatly  in  the  e^tituaticm  of 
couDtrymen  from  this  publicatiau  there  can  be  no  question ;  nor 
a  doubt  remain  that  be  was  a  grievously  abused  man — that 
deeply  injured  by  those,  who  of  all  men  then  living  ought  tl» 
eame?itly  and  faithfully  to  have  protected  and  befriended  him  ;  the  onfl 
are  obscure — the  motives  can  only  be  conjectured  ;  but  certmia  it  itfUi^ 
great  injustice  was  done  to  him,  and  high  time  it  now  U  that  jttii» 
should  be  done  to  the  memory  of  a  man  to  whom  we  are  iodebudlk 
the  very  best  sovereign  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  EogUod:  mi 
particutarly  well-timed  we  consider  this  most  sticcessfbl  sttempl  Id  W 
to  do  justice  to  his  memory  before  the  generation  contempontnr  wttktk 
Duke  had  wholly  passed  away.  Mr.  Neale  had  adviaera  of  a  vtdeh 
different  opinion,  but  fortunately  he  acted  from  the  prompting*  of  fail  on 
better  judguteiu,  and  has  thus  arrested  the  many  pens  tint  vooldMi 
have  been  employed  in  writing  out  the  old  slanders,  and  miartpflMlW 
tions  in  the  form  of  history.  "  Although  documents  exist***  sartimti/ 
Mr.  Neale*8  corrc^pondentSt  "on  which  the  Duke's  military  lifecaab 
impartially  treated^  and  to  his  honour  and  credit ;  yet  must  it  be  jitn 
upon  years  before  many  details  could  be  laid  before  the  public  thai  it  ii 
due  to  the  Duke's  memory  should  be  known.** 

l*he  more  reason,  therefore,  that  this  very  fact  here  stated  thooU  W 
at  once  known,  and  that  the  Duke's  character  should,  from  sttch  h» 
and  evidi'Hces  as  we  have,  be  even  now  perfectly  understood;  leatinf  t 
to  other  documents  years  hence  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  mmT  pc^ 
sons,  many  years  since  formed  of  him,  that  be  was  **^  a  princely  aoioiM 
man,  with  singular  kindness  of  heart,  and  boundless  coiiaidertt«A kr 
the  unfortunate." 

"  He  passed  away  from  power»"  says  Mr,  Neale,  "  with  a  temptf 
soured  from  injuries,  with  a  heart  not  hardened  from  unkiodnest, 
simple  tastes,  with   frank  manners,  with  a  capacity    for   friendship) 
with  no  stain  of  treachery,  of  ingratitude,  or  of  cruelty  resting  upon  b 
memory." 

Nor  can  we  resist  quoting  his  concluding  obserratiooB  so  appotattat 
they — so  correct  in  their  application,  so  perfectly  in  agreesieoi  wA 
the  facia  of  which  our  own  eyes  are  the  witness.  "  Does  thm  tttioiM 
of  good  men  terminate  with  their  own  earthly  eiiistence?  Do  tnk 
submissively  borne,  and  injuries  thoroughly  forgiven — ^does  uutiriiigW 
nevolence  and  a  ceaseless  struggle  to  do  good — do  plans  which  btlpf  fii 
their  object  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  the  prevention  of  criw^ 
and  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  leave  no  permanent  imprescnaif 
the  Almighty's  (iivour  with  their  sturvivors  ?    JJou  U  caU  d</wn  rnoHi^' 

fVljr   UPON   THEIll  CHILPBKN." 
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►RTY  YEARS'  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  LONDON 
ACTOR. 

BY     A.     V.     CAMPSBLL. 


WILL  preface  the  {subjoined  collection  of  professional  anecdotes 

>y  m  few  word»  about  myself 

I  WA3  born  in  the  year  17^^;  my  father,  who  was  a  profound 
»dialar^  wished  to  educate  me  for  the  Church  ;  but  his  means  not  en- 
ibling  him  to  send  nie  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  he  determined  that  I 
ihould  finish  my  studies  at  the  College  of  Geneva,  On  the  breaking 
put  of  the  war  in  UUK\  I  quilled  Switzerland,  and  at  fifteen  years  of 
i|fc  was  again  under  my  father's  roof.  My  passage  from  Calais  to 
I>aver  had  given  me  an  inkling  for  the  sea;  and  in  compliance  with 
my  wish,  I  was  sent  on  trial  with  a  friend  of  my  father,  who  com- 
manded a  dashing  frigate,  then  on  a  cruise*  This  kind  of  life,  exciting^ 
M  it  was,  was  too  monotonous  for  me.  I  therefore  returned  home, 
where  I  remained  until  the  year  1806 ;  when  circumstances,  a« 
honourable  to  my  father,  as  to  the  noble  patron  to  whom  they 
ftllude,  procured  for  me  an  appointment  in  an  office  under  Govern, 
ment.  There  I  might  probably  have  remained  until  this  day,  but 
for  an  act  of  folly  which  I  have  never  ceaaed  bitterly  to  repent:  I 
resigned  my  situation.  In  the  year  1804^  a  friend  of  mine  in  the 
^rmy  lured  me  from  the  desk  by  his  glowing  description  of  a  niili- 
lary  life,  and  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  me  a  commission^ 
le  easily  persuaded  me  to  take  the  ra&h  step  which  led  to  a  future 
ife  of  trouble,  anxiety »  and  sorrow  I  I  was  the  more  readily  in- 
luced  to  make  the  change  through  the  following  occurrence. 
During  the  winter  oi  18(>8,  having  become  acquainted  with  Mr, 
^cott,  then  proprietor  of  the  Sana  Pareil,  now  the  Adelphi,  Theatre, 
i€  persuaded  me  to  exhibit  in  public,  that  which  had  already  gained 
tne  mueh  applause  in  private  boctety,  my  **  Imitations  of  the  London 
Performers.'*  I  was  considered  an  adept  at  thia  by  my  admiring 
friendd,  and  having  the  entree  of  the  theatres,  through  the  kindnesa 
nf  my  friend  the  late  Sir  T.  B,  Mash,  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Office,  I  had  abundant  opportunities  of  studying  the  voice  and  man- 
ner of  the  leading  actors  of  the  day*  I  yielded  to  his  pressing  soli- 
citation, mfide  my  appearance  in  public,  and  for  this  I  was  called 
before  the  Board!  The  chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  Jecture^  de- 
clared it  infra  iHg.  for  one  of  their  clerks  to  **  vagabondize  at  the  Sans 
Pareil"  A  severe  reprimantl  followed  my  escapade,  accompanied 
«vltlj  a  strong  hint  not  to  repeat  it.  The  **  Imit^iilions  by  a  Cien« 
Uenian"  ceased,  and  their  compulsory  abandonment  rendering  my 
pcxupalion  still  more  distasteful,  I  v/sls  too  ready  to  enter  upon  the 
new,  and  as  I  then  hoped  to  find  it,  brilliant  career  that  fortune 
threw  in  my  way. 

In  m09,  I  joined  my  regiment,  and  served  until  the  commencement 

of  1814.     But  I  found  that  a  miliuiry  life  was  by  no  uieana  auit- 

bJe  to  the  state  of  my  finances^  and  I  hjtd  soun  reason  to  repent,  on 

auany  accounts,  the  ill-considered  fatep  I  had  been  tempted  to  take. 

During  my  service  in  the   army    1   made  many  fruiik»t&  iL\)\wiaU, 
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backed  by  the  recommendations  of  ray  commanding  oflScer,  to 
nobleman  who  had  given  me  the  appointment,  to  replace  roe  in 
old  sitoation. 

At  length  I  quitted  the  army,  and  having  to  cast  about  for  a 
career,  resolved  upon  making  the  stage  my  future  professioii- 
raade  a  successful  application  to  the  late  C.  Dibdin,  then  mat 
and  part  proprietor  of  Sadler's  Wells;  and  on  Easter  MouJav  11 
I  made  my  first  appearance  on  the  boards  of  that  theatre.  XJuvi 
success  crowned  my  efforts,  and  during  the  long  period  of  four> 
twenty  years  I  continued  to  be  a  favourite  with  the  frequ< 
that  popular  place  of  amusement.  I  deluded  myself  in  the  fancied 
Becurity  that  I  had  become  a  Bxture — that  I  was  to  go  "with lib 
lease/*  Vain  hope !  A  change  in  the  proprietorship  of  Sadbrj 
Wells  took  place  in  1838,  and  the  new  lessee  *'  cleared  the  sta^ 
and  I  was  **  whistled  down  the  wind/'  uncared  for  and  unnoticed. 
Aloney  1  had  none:  savings,  with  a  numerous  family,  of  whicbi 
less  than  seventeen  are  now  living,  were  out  of  the  question. 
long  illness  followed  my  ejectment,  and  other  niisfortuiMs 
thick  upon  me. 

During  my  long  connection  with  this  pleasant  and   pros| 
little  summer  theatre,   I  held  various  engagements   in   the  wmltt 
season,  principally  at  the  Sans  Pareil,  afterwards  the  Ad< 
well  as  at  the  Olympic  and  City  of  London  Theatres,  and 
occaiiioiis,  during  the  summer  period,  at  Astley's, 

BIy  connection  with  these  establishments  neceaaarilj  iotfudi 

me  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  distinguished  members  of  til€  pml^ 

sion,^ — managers  and  performers,  and  my  constant  intercotirte  with 


noticed. 

on.  ^M 

"j| 

iperoaTI 


them  has  led  me  to  preserve  the  following  anecdotes  and  pertom) 

r,DUtlB«J 

be  considered  as  worthy  of  record 


traits  whichj  I  flatter  myself,  are  not  only  new  to  the  ptiblic,  out  may 


With  respect  to  my  own  professional  career  from  the  eesatioii 
my  engagement  at  Sadler's  Wells  in  1838,  it  only  remain»  for 
add,  that  soon  after  ray  recovery  frotu  the  severe  illness  which 
lowed  that  event,  I  was  appointed    by  Mr.  Rouse,  proprietor  of  ifct 
Grecian  Saloon,  City  Road,  manager  of  that  establishmeut. 
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THE    OLD   SANS   PAREIL. 

Scott  the  Propribtoh  and  AIanaoeb. — One  of  the  most  inJai- 

trious,  enterprising,  ami  successful  of  men,  was  Mr.  Scott,  ibt 
originator  of  the  "  Sans  Pareil."  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  vcO* 
known  liquid  blue,  formerly  so  much  in  request  for  dyeing,  anil  fraa 
wliich  he  obtained  the  name  of  *•  Old  True  Blue."  8c(Kt*s  ai 
of  his  discovery  of  the  material  of  which  he  formed  the  *' bloe,*l 
singular  enough.  **  I  was  travelling  in  Russia,"  said  he,  **m 
storm  drove  me  to  seek  the  shelter  of  a  rude  but.  A  brUk  wmd 
lire  burned  in  the  wide  chimney.  While  reading  a  leiier,  as  I  «if 
seated  in  the  wide  ^pace  of  the  chimney  corner,  a  pordoQ  o^  *0(<t 
fell  upon  it.  I  rubbed  it  off,  and  found  that  it  dyed  my  fiogtrs 
I  then  collected  some  of  the  soot,  and  discovered  the  same  i 
each  trial.  1  carried  a  bagfull  with  me  to  England,  tried  a 
of  experiments — felt  perfectly  smisfied  as  to  Uie  result — freigbttftf  i 
vessel  with  soot — produced  a  pure  liquid  blue — ami  ultimately  rf^ 
lj«e<l  u  profit  of  20,0^.HiL  \>^  \\"     §>eo\X  >n*&  «w  vwoat  eccentric  briiig* ' 
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jack  of  all  trat}es>  ami  ln«  active  mind  was  ever  suggestive  of  some 
singular  contrivance.  He  opened  the  Sans  Pareil  wnth  an  enter-- 
tainment  of  song  and  dialogue,  t)  la  Blathews,  written,  spoken,  and 
suTig  by  his  daughter,  a  very  clever  giri.  To  this  was  added  an 
exhibition  of  artificial  fireworks,  inventetl  by  Scott,  and  worked  by 
himsell\  This  novelty  proved  extremely  attractive,  and  by  it  he 
fCftlixed  a  large  sum  of  money.  Another  kind  of  entertainment 
Boofi  after  followed,  proving  a  most  profitable  attraction^  viz.^  a 
ballet,  performed  solely  by  children,  pupils  of  Giroux,  the  artiste  of 
Ihe  King's  Theatre.  Among  those  really  clever  juveniles  were  the 
present  M.  Leclercq,  J\Irs.  Searle,  Flexmore,  the  father  of  the 
"clown/'  and  the  late  Mr.  Duruset;  the  latter  occasionally  en- 
livened the  performance  by  a  song.  It  was  about  this  time  that  my 
"Imitations  of  the  London  performera,  by  a  gentleman/'  were  in- 
troduced^ until  the  official  mandate  before  alluded  to.  deprived  the 
audience  of  the  Sans  Pareil^  of  any  further  display  of  my  talents 
for  mimicry. 

I  never  can  forget  poor  Scott's  irritation  when  I  communicated  to 
hitn  that  the  "Board"  had  forbidden  me  from  appearing.  He 
rushed  down  to  the  office  where  I  was  employed,  and  peremptorily 
asked  me  if  I  really  intended  to  disappoint  bis  auflience.  I  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  '*  But  the  '  Imitations  *  are  in  the  bills,  sir,  and  I 
never  deceived  the  public  in  my  life."  '*  Sorry  for  it,  Mr.  Scott, 
but  my  situation  is  at  stake  ;  besides,  you  pay  me  nothing  for  my 
services,  and  I  am  not  bound  to  obey  you/'  **  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  sir;  your  allowing  the  *  Imitations'  to  be  placed  in  my 
bills,  implies  a  contract,  and  t  am  not  quite  sure  whether  wn  action 
urould  not  he  for  a  breach  of  it.  Good  morning,  sir/*  We  thus 
pATted  in  no  very  cordial  mood.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  he  did  tiot 
put  bis  threat  of  an  action  at  law  into  execution.  Two  very  good 
reasons,  I  presume,  deterred  him.  No  doubt  hi.s  attorney  told  him 
that  there  were  no  grounds  for  such  a  proceeding;  and,  secondly, 
he  knew  that  I  was  a  minor. 

Some  years  subsequently  to  this  incident,  and  about  the  time  I 
made  my  regular  dehut  on  the  stage  at  Sadler's  Wells,  I  resumed 
roy  intimacy  with  Mr.  Scott,  who  willingly  gave  me  an  engagement 
during  the  winter  season  at  his  theatre. 

At  the  time  I  joined  the  Sans  Pareil  company,  the  performances 
consisted  of  vaudevilles,  followed  by  juvenile  ballets,  then  farces, 
and  eventually  dramas,  of  a  more  regular  cut.  The  speculation  was 
a  flourishing  one,  and  Scott  realized  another  fortune  by  it.  1  will 
now  relate  some  characteristic  anecdotes  oT  this  eccentric  man  and 
some  oC  bis  company,  from  facts  that  occurred  during  my  engage- 
ment at  the  Sans  Pareil. 


Baanks,  thb  Pantaloon. — Scott  had  a  great  antipathy  to 
certain  individuals.  He  went  actually  in  fear  of  some.  Amongst 
others,  Barnes,  the  renowned  "  Jemmy  Barnes/'  the  unrivalled 
Pantaloon,  was  Scott's  aversion  ;  notwithstanding  which  hh  great 
talent  always  commanded  a  situation  at  the  Sans  Pareil.  WheTi 
calling  the  actors  in  to  receive  their  **  reward  of  merit/'  which  he 
did  seriaim,  Scott  would  be  prepared  for  "Jemmy/*  as  though  he 
expected  mischief;  and,  lest  he  should  spring  upun  him,  would 
actually  pay  him  through  Ihc  back  of  a  chair,     ilold*\Uft\V.\it^iL>tVL\\\i«i 
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and  {>as8in|2^  his  hand  through  the  rails,  he  would  say,  '*  Take  ytmr 
money*  Mr.  Barnes — take  your  money,  «ir !  but  don't  come  nearer" 
Jeniiny  received  the  cash  with  a  protuiiion  of  bows  and  an  aasuiMd 
obsequiousness,  Scott  keeping  liim  at  arm's  length,  and  thuscic^io^ 

the  expected  attack. 

The  Slbeping  Auditor. — During  Scott's  proprietorahlp  oftlw 
Sans  Pareil,  a  curious  circumstance  came  to  my  knowledge,  Eadi 
evening,  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened,  in  walked  a  tall,  giani, 
cadaverous-looking  old  gentleman,  who  invariably  took  his  leat  b| 
one  of  the  pillars  in  the  pit  that  supported  the  boxea.  No  tooati 
WHS  he  seated,  than  be  invariably  fell  asleep,  fast,  sound  asleep,  and 
continued  in  that  state  until  the  fall  of  the  curtain !  He  then  awo4r 
without  effort,  deliberately  buttoned  his  coat,  and  walked  out  in  tlie 
same  stately  manner  as  that  with  which  he  had  entered.  The  very 
first  night  of  the  theatre  opening  as  the  '*  Adelphi/*  under  the  new 
management,  he  was  missing ;  and  strange  to  say,  was  never  mfUt 
wards  aeen  I 
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Packing  thk  House. — **  There,  gentlemen,"  would  the 
trious  Scott  exclaim  to  his  actors,  "  I  have  earned  6vc  pounds 
night!"  "Indeed,  sir,  how?"  "  B^  packing  tuy  hoose  mvidt 
Persuading  people  to  sit  close ;  removing  hats  and  bonnets  paoed 
on  seats— they  take  up  roora^  and  don't  pay  for  it.  Reijuestiox 
people  to  act  fairly — representing  to  them  the  injustice  of  paying 
for  one  only,  and  taking  the  space  of  two.  Now  you  see,  gentleinm. 
if  1  had  employed  any  one  to  do  this,  I  must  have  jiaid  hii»»  it 
would  not  have  beeti  h^ilf  done,  and  besides  many  of  my  custoioffn 
insulted.  1  have  worked  hard,  very  hard  for  an  hour  with  my  odK 
off,  it  is  true,  but  f  have  earned  6ve  pounds.  Admitting  that  tlir 
house  should  be  crowded  three  times  in  each  week  ;  that  wilt 
amount  to  fifteen  pounds  ;  and  fifteen  pounds  per  week  will  amoont 
in  the  course  of  the  season,  to  about  three  hundred  and 
pounds;  and  that  only  by  *  packing  the  house!'" 


JouN  Inol.e,  thk  Toamkntob. — This  actor  was,  withoitt 
tion^  the  most  mischievous  of  imps,  and  most  assuredlv,  bad 
remained  mucii  lungur  than  the  time  for  which  he  was  bocnul,  he 
would  have  been  the  death  of  '*  True  Blue/'  A  quarrel  bctwec* 
them  gave  rise  to  a  determined  plan  of  annoyance  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  passive  suflTerance  on  the  other.  A  few  instances  will  sulBoe, 
We  were  playing  a  melo-drama,  called  the  "  R«d  Robber,**  id  wbici^ 
by  the  bye,  Hunt,  subsequently  so  notorious  in  the  afiair  of  WearrV 
murder,  played  a  sailor.  Isaacs,  the  baas-singer,  was  the  '*  RtA 
Robber."  One  evening  no  Isaacs  came.  All  was  anxiety  and  nn* 
easiness.  Seven  o'clock,  no  Isaacs — half-past  seven,  still  no  lamt^l 
**  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  exclaimed  Scott  in  the  last  stage  of  nenrovt 
irritability.  *'  Is  there  no  one  can  go  on  for  the  part  ?**  •*  J  tisve 
it !"  replied  Ingle,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  beamed  utma  T ' 
"  1  have  it,  old  gentleman!"  "  Indeed!"  said  Scott,  **  Why 
can  play  the  '  Rtd  Robber  ?'  "  ''You yourself,"  shouted  Ingle;,  ** 
put  on  a  led  night- cap,  and  go  on  ;  for  hang  me  if  you  «i*l 
biggest  robber  of  the  lot."  Scott  Hew  at  him  like  a  liuu.  Ji 
dodged,  and  chca\»cd,  lo  iviuevj  \\\ii  flLUv\v>^»\\v.ft  u^vonnxc  future  lioie* 


i 
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After  leading  him  a  misemlile  life,  the  term  of  Ingle's  enf»age- 
ment  with  Scott  expired,  and  he  left.  Some  time  elapsed,  when 
one  day  a  respect^ible-looking  gentleman,  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
desired  to  speak  with  our  persieciited  manager.  He  wns  at  dinner; 
from  which  he  always  had  an  insuperable  aversion  to  be  disturbed. 
However,  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the  '^gentleman/'  whose 
business,  he  said,  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  Scott  was  induced 
to  see  him."  "  Your  business,  sir  ;  really  you  come  at  a  very  in- 
cotivenient  time  !"     "  Why,  the  fact  is,  Mr,  Scott,  I  would  not  have 

taken   the  liberty  of  disturbing  you,  but  Mr.  John   Ingle  /* 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  Scott's  feet,  he  could  not  have  been 
more  completely  electrified.  It  was  •*  Monsieur  Tonson  come  again," 
iPith  a  vengeance,  **  J}^ — n  John  Ingle  !"  bellowed  he,  as  soon  as  he 
could  find  utterance.  *'  Don't  d-^ — -n  the  dead,"  mildly  replied  the 
gentleman  !  "  Dead  I"  ejaculated  the  manager,  "  poor  devil !"  and 
&U  his  anger  passed  away.  "  Dead,  sir.  Poor  fellow  !"  iterated  the 
sentlemnn.  *'  He  was  no  man's  enemy  but  his  own*  He  is  gone  to 
hts  long  account,  and  will  never  trouble  you,  or  any  one  else  again," 
"  What  is  then  the  purport  of  your  visit,  sir  ?"  *'  To  solicit  your 
name  to  this  list  of  subscriptions,  intended  to  afford  his  poor  widow 
the  means  of  giving  him  a  decent  funeral."  **  Well!"  said  Scott, 
**  although  he  wa«  a  sore  tormentor  to  me  when  alive,  I  bear  no  ill- 
feeling  towards  the  dead.  Here  are  five  shillings  towards  the  object 
jou  have  in  view."  **  Many  thanks,  sir,"  and  the  gentleman  de- 
parted, "  Would  you  believe  it?"  Scott  would  say  when  relating 
the  story,  **  the  gentleman  was  a  humbug;  Jack  Ingle  was  not 
dead  at  all ;  but  was  actually  peeping  over  a  twopenny  tart  at  the 
pastrycook's  opposite,  to  see  me  pay  my  quota  towards  his  funeral !" 

The  last  time  Ingle  was  seen  was  upon  the  following  occasion. 
It  poured  with  rain*  He  was  passing  through  the  Strand,  and 
sought  shelter  under  the  portico  of  the  well-known  place  where  he 
had  so  often  ten  zed  the  "  Govern  or.''  The  sound  of  Scott's  voice 
induced  him  to  conceal  himself. 

It  happened,  by  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  which  some- 
times occur,  that  the  old  gentleman  was  describing  to  a  friend  the 
last  trick  played  upon  him  by  the  listener.  Ingle  patiently  heard 
many  of  his  own  pranks  related,  but  upon  hearing  something  of 
which  he  disapproved  he  started  from  his  hiding  place,  and  roaring 
out,  "That's  a  lie,  old  Blue!"  disappeared.  He  was  never  seen 
again  I  Scott  was  dumbfoundered.  He  walked  about  in  actual  fear 
for  months  afterwards;  nor  did  he  ever  wholly  recover  from  his 
apprehension  of  meeting  his  tormentor  again. 

Practical  Jokino. — Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  tends  more 
to  disunite  friends  than  the  blameful  custom  of  practical  joking. 
Many  instances  might  be  related  where  the  dearest  ties  have  been 
»evered,  the  closest  intimacy  tiestroyed,  by  this  reprehensible  habit. 
A  melancholy  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  occurred  in  the  case  of 
an  actor  at  the  Sans  Pareil.  This  man  was  Denham.  His  custom 
was  to  have  a  pint  of  beer  brought  to  him  every  night.  This  beer 
wai  often  appropriatcti  by  those  who  had  no  right  to  it.  In  order 
to  prevent  further  depredations  Den  bam  procured  a  padlock,  and 
after  placing  his  porter  in  the  drawer  of  his  dressing-place,  attended 
to  his  duty  on  tJie  stage.     But  actors^  thirsty  one*  loo,  ^«^  woN. 


v^  nrncucnoss  or  a  uHmox  actor. 

ffcfreslMing  iwvcfi^  wis 

and  loDgitade  com- 

.  and  errry  <lrop  drawn 

**  Sam,  mtj  haj%y  I  think  1  bifc 

fargn  iht  mui't  look  when  he 

pilcv  and  was  evideetlj 

«f  a  vcak  and  poiJllanimons  ntAat, 

be  the  work  of  taper- 

recovercd  tbe  skock. 

to  be  told,  and  it  is  wilk 

sent  to  CoTcntiy  becaue  I 

ins  ^^^^  locking  Ui 

,  of  all  wbo  chose  ts 

done  so !  bot  instigated  bj 

ltd  in  order  to  pnnisb  kim  for 

a  qaamity  of  jalap  with  it 

bj  dcbuitj  and  a  shattered  oaii« 

of  sickness,  from  which  be 


he  had  been  poisoned.   A 

prapcr  iBqairy,  the  bod  j  hawing  been  opened, 

rctnmed  a  wcrdict  of  '*  mtanl 


A  rar  Ei-Asmr. — I  will  condadr  mj  rceollections  of  Soott  with 
mh  of  kindness  of  his  to  myad£  Clei^enwell  is  at  sone 
from  tbe  Scrand,  amd  a  walk  thenoe  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
r's  Wefif.  at  twdTe  o'dock  at  night,  in  a  pelting  rain,  is  no 
I  wa»  standzng  at  the  entrance  of  the  "Sans  Pareil**  thestre 
am  lorh  a  nicht,  and  at  snch  an  hour,  wondering  how  far  I  should 
get  on  HT  ramd  bdbee  I  diOQid  be  wet  to  the  skin,  when  Scott 
tovdhed  ne  oo  the  shoulder,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  repent  not 
kaviBc  taken  his  advice,  in  liwing  nearer  to  mj  place  of  basinesi. 
The  rain  increased— it  came  down  in  torrents.  Suddenly  I  saw  tbe 
eAd  p  inV  iMMw  harrying  down  the  passage,  carrying  a  large  Witney 
bsankcc  in  his  armsl  "  Here,"  he  said, "  Campbell,  yon  have  neither 
greatcoat  nor  amlnella.  Pat  this  over  yoar  shoulders.  It  is  late, 
DO  osie  will  observe  yoo,  and  it  will  keep  yoa  from  being  soaked." 
Saving  this,  he  wra|]^>ed  me  up  in  this  ponderous  blanket ;  swathed 
me  like  a  mammv.  What  coald  I  do  ?  I  thanked  him  very  sin- 
ccielT,  and  departed ;  dived  down,  or  rather  np,  Heathcock  Court; 
deposited  my  blanket  at  the  bar  of  the  Uvem  of  that  name,  drank  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  walked  quickly  home.  Next  day  I  apoloeised 
to  Scott  that  the  blanket  was  not  dry  enough  to  bring  back.  "  Never 
mind  it,"  he  replied,  «*keep  it;  the  children  will  feel  the  benefit 
of  it.- 
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A  POREioN  diplomatist  aaid,  that  he  did  not  like  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  people  until  he  had  seen  them  at  tnhle;  prohahly  recol- 
lecting that  artintS}  when  about  to  study  animalsi  choose  the  moment 
wtien  they  are  devouring  their  prey — ^at  which  period  their  original 
in&tincts  and  tastes  are  apt  to  manifest  themselves  with  greater  energy 
aad  freedom.  It  is  certain  that  in  men's  hou»eSj  aa  in  the  dens  of 
otber  animals,  it  is  most  pleasant  and  profitable   to  visit  them    at 

If  there  be  a  charm  in  noting  down  the  habits,  f^estures,  and  dis- 
positiona  of  remarkable  individuals,  how  infinitely  the  interest  is 
enhanced  when  we  enter  into  the  heart  and  habits  of  a  great  city 
en  maste  ;  especially  if  that  city  h;ippen  to  be  considerable,  not  only 
liltmi  its  splendour  and  extent,  but  by  its  power  of  impulsion,  and  the 
stamp  it  imprintM  on  general  civilisation.  How  then  can  we  be  sur- 
prised at  the  fervour  of  exploration  which,  in  its  course^  disdains  not 
the  minutest  details?  This  is  not  a  mere  fiuihion — ^neither  is  it  a 
mania  ;  it  is  the  consequence  of  that  rigorous  law  of  Nature,  moral  and 
physical,  in  virtue  of  which  all  things  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference. 

It  was  a  tale  told  by  a  facetious  traveller  of  an  influted  sovereign  of 
m  petty  Eastern  state,  that  he  caused  a  herald  to  proclaim  daily,  after 
the  royal  repast,  that  the  monarch  having  himself  first  dined,  gave  his 
gradcfUs  permission  to  all  other  potentates  of  the  earth  to  dine  also. 
A«  if  they  waited  for  such  permission  ! 

This  pleasant  fiction  is  less  marvellous  than  our  actual  reality ;  for, 
as  Fashion  is  the  reigning  despot  in  every  state,  so  is  Paris  her 
prime  minister,  the  herald  for  whose  intimation  we  wait,  and  who 
proclsums  to  every  other  civilized  nation^  the  sovereign  laws,  with- 
wboae  authority  and  sanction  we,  *'  the  poorer  horn,"  can  neither 
f  dress,  nor  dance,  with  grace  or  approval. 

Paris ! — ^The  heroes  of  Ilomer  are  pigmies  compared  with  the 
mvrmidon  proportions  of  that  city's  greatness.  Millions  of  iudividuals 
•re  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  her  fastidious  palate  and  inordinate 
appetite.  Every  year  witnesses  an  increase  of  food  swallowed  in 
that  insatiate  gulf,  which,  instead  of  being  encumbered  by  what  it 
receives,  enlarges,  and  becomes  wider  and  deeper,  in  proportion  to 
what  it  absorbs:   formidable  and  frightful  progression  \ 

When  Paris  sits  down  to  table  the  whole  earth  is  moved.  The 
hill,  the  mountain,  and  the  valley  ;  the  wood,  the  forest,  the  vineyard, 
the  covert s,  the  garden,  and  the  orchard.  Earth,  air,  and  water  are  ber 
tributurie«,  and  all  send  forth  their  produce  to  gratify  the  sovereifia 
pulate  of  that  voracioms  city,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  provinces  which 
she  daily  places  under  contribution.  Provence  is  her  hot-house; 
Touraine  is  her  gjirden  ;  Normandy  raises  and  fattens  her  cattle;  the 
flocks  destined  for  her  table,  graEe  in  the  vigorous  meadows  that  are 
nited  by  the  sea-waterj^  and  upon  the  aromatic  crHes  of  the  Ar- 
dennes. She  fishei^  in  three  seas  ;  she  is  richer  than  any  other  citv  in 
floods,  rivers,  and  ponds ;  in  these  waters  she  tinds  the  rarest  iish. 
The  mountain- tor  rents  and  streams  multiply  trout ;  salmon  and 
sturgeon    are   found   in  the  month   of  the  river,  aiid  l\\«ft(fe  tw«v\igi^\ 
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•  And  the  vidnitjtfl 
to  All  these,  the 
with  packs  of  felpiiig 
with  their  trfum^R. 

to  which  eulogtuiT)  vooU 
oQ  that  heavefl  bu  ~' 
nst  go  to  Bercj. 
eoch  town,  bos  iti 
thefe  that  bare  noi 
io  P»k»  where  the  ikiU   and 
■  thevtorimariitt  themfiDTttble.    Tbi 

«  coveted  by 
She  dedocu  a  titbe  of  tiMB  I 
with  eqaalitr.    Tbebwti 
~  the  mirAcfesof  cu]tar«;| 
twMch  perfectioii  their 


I  for  the  Pam  msrkeli:  goUcMl 
whut  io  dotiiied  Cor  the  perfection 


like  the  bawt 
of  the  Grand  S[iltan«  toe  hS 

people  attentive  to  hit 
Doct  h^f  appetite  languub,  tb«j 
ooTclty  in   place  of  tbft 
Mt.  and  industry  unite  in  to 
of  SB  di^fttMlf  mistiesft.    The  rnngiei 
'  IB  all  its  plenitnde  ;  with  gold,  rail 
may  be  displayed  as  mad 
can  exqui&ite  delicacy  of  tnt 
as  in  Paris.     It  is  true  that  PariiitDt 
of  tjgotisiny  but,  in  all  ber 
patiteneaSt  which,  in  all  di£pinitioiii| 
privil^e.    Other  people  may  em 
y  eapf  it*  hut  they  cannot  oy  any  prejudice  wrest  it 

iety,  radiant  and  resplendent, 


tkgfwm 

At  the 
■HBBen  are  iciccted  m  the  lazory  of  the  table.     In  descending, 
iad  dbeim  siill  hrilliaiit  hot  loa  daxaling.    At  each  step  of  tbe 
neeeeda  to  luxury  dovn  to  the  middle 
with  immunities  and  freedoms  which  do  not  exiiti 
h^  lilCf  asd  th^t  ease  which  is  unknown  in  the  lower  class. 

It  is  a  gum  ally  mistaken  idea  that  there  is  nothing  more  uaii 
than  the  habitiial  ootinshment  of  a  people.  To  those  who  hare 
h«t  a  aaneticssl  Mtiee  of  the  subject,  the  same  unvarying  fond 
waaliti'  M  food  is  assigned  to  the  whole  of  a  nation.     According 


Tiew,  ey&j  agglomeration  of  men  has  one  sort  of 
these  indigenous  dishes  are,  in  Paris,  called  pot6 
la  Madiid»  Mt  podrida  ;  in  Venice,  Berlin,  and  all  Germany,  m«i 
kraui ;   beyond   the  Alps,  macaroni;   upon  the   Baltic,   8tock*fi<' 
in  Holland,  herrings;   in  Russia^  caviar;  in  the  East,  pikm; 
in  England^  rvait  bee/. 

As  in  most  ctriliaed  nations,  France  has,  with  few  exceptions,  < 
dinner  the  principal  meal  of  the  day.    In   1667  it  was  the  (aihm' 
dine  at  noon,  an  tortir  de  lo  maste»%cR»t4\tu^tfl  Boileaa. 
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ill  the  ages  of  wiirfure  they  dined  when  they  could  ;  sometimes  be- 
'iife,  sometimeM  after  the  combat.     Char lem ague  fought  fasting*  Henri 
Quntris  on  the  contrary,  Lefore  f:icing  the  enemy,  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  fortify  their  stomuchs  with  beef.     In  the  HeveiiteentJi  century,  de- 
votion, %vhich  with  the  exigencies  of  Hfe  walked  hand  in  hancf  with 
t|R»  rii^orous  magnificence  of  court  etiquette,  regulated  thediuner-hour, 
and  placed  it  at  the  termination  of  High  Alass.    In  later  limes,  dinner 
neemed    to  iaterft;re  with  the  life  of  disi^ipation  of  which  the  whole 
court  made  profession,  the  hour  of  the  older  court  was  incotivenient ; 
•8  they  did  not  at  the  latter  period  go  to  bed  till  daylight,  it  became 
jMrr  trop  gSnant  to  sit  down  to  table  at  noon.     Thus  dinner  was  not  at 
Xh^t    tiaie  a  prepossesiiion ;  they  did  not  prefer  it  —  they  submitted 
Co  it. 

Under  Louis  XIV.,  they  also  dined  after  mass.  Under  Louis  XV., 
miiey  supped  after  the  theatre.  Supper  with  the  nohtesse  and  the 
cipulent  class  took  the  place  of  dinner.  At  the  court  of  Louis  XVI. 
%iiey  observed  a  quiet  ceremonial  and  lived  upon  regime,  and  ate  at 
^he  kiag's  hours.  Some  of  the  EinSj  at  the  head  of  whom  appeared 
'^lie  Lauzuns,  the  Kichelieuii,  Le  Comte  d'ArtoiR,  and  the  intimates 
<if  the  Queen,  alone  preserved  the  immunities  and  freedoms  of  anotlier 
Tieriod.  With  these  brilliant  exceptions,  both  court  and  city  dined 
«T»m  twelve  to  three  o'clock. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  or  tell  when  or  how  they  dined  at 
^he  epoch  called  the  Ke?o!ution.  The  whole  existence  of  the  country 
'^v«s  led  by  the  political  assemblies  at  the  ptace  puhiiqite,  the  private 
Bife  of  a  man  was  merged  in  that  of  citoifcn.  They  ate  in  haste,  and 
3f  some  excesses  iKx:urred  in  those  agitated  times  from  passions  both 
'^rlolent  and  terrible,  ihey  left  no  trace.  The  recollection  alone  re- 
Sttairift  that  for  the  most  part  tlie  men  on  whom  seemed  to  depend  the 
^e^tinies  of  the  country  were  soher^  and  showed  themselves  little 
mddicied  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table* 

In  the  chronicles  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century  in 
France,  there  is  a  name  inevitably  found^ — it  is  that  of  M.  de  Talley- 
-vsnd ;  to  whom  has  been  attributed  not  only  all  the  wit  of  France,  but 
lie  has  been  called  the  tirst  of  politicians,  and  the  last  of  the  great  lords. 
His  dignities  and  his  fortune  always  placed  him  near  the  throne,  (wer 
'whicfat  by  his  skill  and  ability,  he  often  dominuted-  He  possessed  hs 
^homnes graces  of  the  sovereigns,  the  favour  of  the  women,  the  adulation 
^  the  ambitious;  and  as  if  all  this  were  insulhcient  to  ni:ike  a  man 
£unous,  gasironamie  placed  him  in  the  Pantheon  nf  the  cnlsifte. 

There  is,  however,  a  protest  against  this  portion  of  his  renown. 
TTbewe  eulogiums  upon  the  gourmandise  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  are  mis- 
taken ones.  At  his  house  there  existed  the  most  exafied  hospitality 
■od  good  cheer,  but  they  were  but  the  means  which  served  him  for  his 
drsiugtis,  and  nowise  the  etfect  of  his  own  predilections.  The  lirst  and 
most  precious  quality  in  jM.  de  Talleyrand  was  tact^  prompt,  exqui- 
stte,.  almost  infullible:  his  mind  was  gifted  with  all  that  his  heart 
runted.  He  came  of  the  ancien  regime.  He  crossed  the  Revolution 
WD  tiptoe,  so  to  speak.  The  bad  taste  of  the  Dirtctoire  alarmed  him ; 
the  mixed  in  the  voluptuousness  of  the  Luxembourg  without  blaming 
,  diasimulating  his  disgust,  and  occupying  himself  in  bringing  its 
lormities  to  becoming  proportions.  IVI.  tie  Talleyrand  made  his  h6tel 
inodel  of  taste,  luxury,  and  politeness,  of  which  no  specimens  remain. 
The  merits  of  his  receptions  have  been  attributed  to  hVa  mailrc  d'K&Ul 
roL.  XXVII.  M.ia 
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who  made  his  dihut  at  the  house  of  ibe  Princcsse  de  Lam 
it  ia  true,  came  out  of  the  house  of  Coude ;  but  the  d 
n6lcl   (les   Relations    Extirieurcs  were    not  the    only    iht 
drew  to  the  house  of  the  mintsler  the  Hite  of  Mxjiety.     T" 
the  habits  and  ma'mtien  of  the  pljce  an  irresititible  charm 
At  ]VI.  de  Taileyraud's,  whether  in  the  salon  or  the     ~ 
matist  was  everywhere  perceptible. 

The  dinner,  however,  we  admits  was  a  serious 
Talleyrand,  who  daily  regulated  it  in  person  with  hia  coak- 
consisted  ordinarily  often  to  tweive  converts.  The  service  wa» 
of  two  soups,  two  removes  (one  of  which  was  tish),  ftmr 
r6iisy  four  entretncts,  and  the  dessert.   We  give  this  detail^ 
com  position  becaaie  the  regie  courantc  of  all  the  great 
Consulate. 

At  the  tabic  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  were  seated  not  only  all  thai  f 
had  illustrious,  but  all  who  had  made  any  noi^ie  in  Europe  in 
tical  world.     One  of  the  principal  charms  of  these   dinners 
familiar  intimacy  of  some  of  his  guests.     The  conversation 
served  with  great  skill  from  all  enlraintment  and  from  all 
freedom  ;  it  was  an  escrime,  in  which  the  bright  points  of  their 
crossed  with  admirable  address  without  the  slightest  wound.* 

The  Empire  found  precepts,  rule*;,  and  examples  ready 
gave  to  the  dinner  an  enjoyment  and  character   that  at  ono 
ln>th  taste  and  reason*     The  table  at  the  Tuileries,  bowerer, 
this  signiticatioii.      Napoleon  affected  not  to    give    attentii 
tails  which  he  considered  beneath  him.     He  ate  hastily, 
the  most  simple  dishes.     Malgr^'  all  the  trouble  taken  by  \ 
gasironomujucs,  in  the  hope  of  conquering  in  him  certain 
fancies, — malgri  all  the  attempts  to  prove  the  Emperor  aa  ink 
in  privrjte  as  he  was  sober  iu  public, — there  remains  nothing 
evidence  of  his  moderate  habits  and  self-denial.      But    N« 


•  It  i*  well-known  thai  Madame  de   Talleyraud  wai  genendly 
ih«  hiid«  in  fact,  captiratcd  her  hiuband  tolely  by  U«  beaux  g0t 

It.  was  related,  ihat  whenever  HLde  Talleyrand  expected  mny 
gers  at  his  tabic,  be  previously  schooled  his  lady  wife  in  the 
time,  giving  ber  instruction  in  what  manner  to  appear  au  conramS  of 
liar  pursuits  and  repiiutiuu.      When  Uenon  returned   to  Fraaoe, 
TaUeyr&ml  was  duly  prepared  to  receive  a  very  great  traveller,  wboee  ni 
escaped  her  memory^  and,  in  obedience  to  her  husband's  advice,  had  i 
previouHly  to  the  visits  perused  a  volume  which  she  mistook  for  fuw  ti 
her  by   htm,  and  which  unluckily  reposed  upon  the  same  mheAt  irtrrtn  tu  Gi 
recent  publication. 

At  dinner  the  tlluttrinus  guest  was  seated  next  to  his  hoateM^  whOy 
by  her  acquaintance  with  hi*  travelled  history,  conversed  with  him  ia  t 
mated  way  whenever  she  ot>iild  draw  his  nttention  from  motal  miirv  all 
length  the  conversHiton  hei-^ime  too  general  to  admit  of  AladAiiio 
engrnasing  that  uf  M.  Denon.     His  rec^ent  travels  were  allodtMi  to  and 
and   for   a  time  th^  lady  was    silenced.     At   length   a  iarotttiihlfl 
Rented  an  opportunity  for  a  commentary  on  her  part»  and  it  waa  aoi 
She  told  her  guest  aloud,  that   she  had  peruted  the  whole  of  hia  work* 
every  part  of  it  was  of  the  mo#l  enchanting  interest.     **  Bui^**  she 
na'iveti:^  and  to  the  amusement  of  the  other  guests,  the  aatonisluDent  Of 
tlie  disgust  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  t'  the  passage  which  intereNed  aaid 
mo«t  of  all  your  great  triaJs,  was  when  I  found  you  bad  Inat  your  nMO 
The  reader  need  not  be  told  tliat  Madame  de  TalJcyraud  had 
fi>r  Rf^bimon  CrttMoe .'     Mah  quHmporief     One  traveller  waa  to 
another. 
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wisli  his  family  and  the  great  riignitaries  of  the  Empire  to  falluw 
iis  personal  example.     To  the  noble  foreigoers  who  visited  bim    he 


rouJd  &a< 


say  playfully,  "  Voulez-vous  diner  comme  un  sohlat,  t\invz  chez 
loi ;  si  vous  youlez  diaer  comme  uii  roi,  dinez  chez  le  Frtnce  Arclie- 
bancelicr  ;  si  voua  voulez  diner  comme  un  gueux,  dinex  clieaj  le  Prince 
LTclietresorier/'  • 

Under  the  Empirer  the  corps  diphmaiiqitey  the  Russian— and,  alwve 
L  Uie  Austrian  ambassades  had  renowned  tables. 

At    Malmaison  the   Empress   Josephine    had    u  simple   Ofdinaire^ 
^hich^  however,  nothing  coivld  equal  in  delicacy* 

i  We  will  give  an  account  of  a  supper  after  a  bail,  by  the  Em- 
feror  at  TElysee,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Pfitice  Jerome 
ftd  the  Princesse  de  Wortemberg,  when  Napoleon  himself  prebided 
rer  all  the  arrangements  of  ihe/r/e.  The  provision  for  the  tables 
ere  composed  of— ^ — ,  but  we  will  let  the  mmtre  d'hdlel  speak — 

'*  Vingt  quatre  grosses  pieces:   qiiartorze  socles  portant  six  jiunbons, 

X  galatines  et  deux  hures  de  sanglier :  six  longes  de  veau  ii  la  gelee : 

■lis  soixante* seize  deverses  entrees,  dont  six  de  cutes  et  de  filets  de 

pptif  a  la  gelee ;  six  de  noix  de  veau  ;  six  de  noix  de  veau ;  six  de 

rrvelies  de  veau  dresst'es  dans  des  bordures  de  gelee  moulee ;  six  de 

OS  de  faies  gras ;  six  de  poulets  a  la  reine  en  galantine ;  six  d'aspies 
imi  de  cretes  et  de  rognoas ;  six  de  salmis  de  perdreatix  rouges 
lAod-froid;  six  de  fricassees  de  |>oulers  a  sauce  a  la  reine  chaud- 
^d  ;  six  de  mayonnoises  de  volatile  l  six  durnes  de  sauniou  au  beurre 

Mtjntpellier ;  six  de  salades  de  fiit  de  sales ;  six  de  galantine 
■nguille  au  beurre  de  Montpcllier." 

Under  the  Empire  they  returned  to  the  freedom  of  past  times ;  they 
Uig  at  table  during  the  dessert  ;  sometimes  drinking  songs,  but  more 
i?quently  fashionable  romances ;  also  couptds  de  Jtte,  et  du  mariage. 
%ey  had,  besides  these  diners  chantatits,  a&  m  England,  bache- 
dinners,  corporation  dinners^  and,  indeed^  many  other  dinners  of 
interest. 

The  6rst  years  of  the  Restoration  political  dinners  flourished.  They 
\me  necessary  to  bring  about  conciliations  and  reconciliations.  At 
table  all  political  transactions  were  sketched,  conducted,  and  ter- 
lioated ;  and  Casimer  de  la  Vigne  might  with  truth  have  repeated 
It  couplet  from  '*  t'Ecole  des  Fieillards," 

■>'  Tout  s^arrange  en  dinant  dans  le  siedei  on  «oniines, 
Et  c'est  par  les  diners  qu'on  gouverne  les  bummeti.** 

Under  the  Restoration,  especially,  as  we  have  said,  the  first  years  of 
i»  there  were  two  sorts  of  political  dinners.  Those  of  the  chateau,  at 
'hich  the  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber  did  the  honours;  and  those 
F  the  ministers.  Some  receptions  at  the  President  of  the  Chambers, 
id  the  dinners  of  the  military,  and  administrative  cbiefti,  completed 
series.  At  the  Faubourg  St  Germain  the  fare  waa  bad.  Laquaix 
were  behind  the  chairs,  but  few  dishes  upon  the  table. 


•  The  following  ridicidoiw  historiettey  araong  many  other*  related  by  petty 
ironidcrs  of  the  timuf,  was  ieriouBly  printed  in  seteral  joumalB,,  &c. 
At  a  dtjeuner  given  hy  Duroc,  te  grand  martchat  du  jtalais,  they  ate  artid»iJkM?« 
De  took,  them  with  ftaiice^  others  preferred  nil  ;  NHpoU'on  toiik  a  leaf  frum  oni«  ol 
i  artichokes,  and  c*at  it  withotit  either  {>epper,  aalt,  oil^  or  lauoe :  all  |trescia 
tified  their  admtmtion,  and  some  exeIatm(Nl  to  one  another  ^ — *^0/  fframt 
mm€  f  potitf  nt  faites  rUn  ecmnu  kt  autrts  !  *' 
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BaiikcTM*  tlinners  came  later,     M.  Lafitte  was  tlie  ho 
siHon  :  Mr*  ThierB  wiis  the  giant  of  La fi tie's  table. 

The   clergv,   whom    the    Imperial    governmeiit  had    habitxi&ted  U 
regard  tlie  world  with  a  tolerance  quite  philosophic,  bad  their 
bIso.  and  exhibited  much  cotjuclterie  on  Ics  Jours  mature*    * 
Empire  had  reinstated.     At  iVIurat's  bouse  they  made  &  Bpl< 
during  Lent,  and    the  celebrated  cooks  of  that   time    boiut«d 
laudable  emphads  that  they  had  rendered  to  the  Church 
fftaigre  I " 

The  dinners  of  the  great  Aufn6nerie  de  France  were  highly 
It  was  at  one  of  these  repasts  that  the  presence  of  a  inonster*tiiifcai 
brought  forward  the  following  anecdote* 

Cardinal  Fesch.  on  the  morning  of  an  intended  feast,  hod 
two  turboUf  equally  fine,  and  equally  prodigious  in  sixe.     What 
be  done  with  this  double  wonder?     To  give  one  away»  and  kee[ 
other,  was  the  ready  suggestion ;  but  a  moment's  con?tideratian 
him    that  micli    an    act    would  expose    him    to   unwelcome   ny 
to  throw  away  one  would  be  a  sin  I     The  Cardinal   looked 
at  his  househuldj  that  stood  around  him,  for  aid  in    hia  del 
lemma,  but  nil  were  silent  and  unable  to  suggest  a  remedy. 
gazed  on  the  two  turbots. 

**  To  pan  with  either  he  \vft»  ftorely  loth, 
And  Mtghed  to  think  he  could  iint  ttioe  ou  bottti.*" 

At  length  the  desponding  maltre  tCh6td  cried  out  with 
that  be  had  hit    upon  a  method  of  adjusting  the  matter  aoitttj 
due  value  to  holh  turbots. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  Cardinal  sat  down  to  table  wil 
guests.  After  the  jtofagex  had  been  served,  a  short  pause  gnwt 
to  the  pompous  entrance  of  an  enormous  dish,  u[)on  which  appcnredl 
turbot  of  audi  unwonted  proportions,  as  to  elicit  from  all  present  i 
simultaneous  exclamation  of  wonder  and  admiration.  Thift  bunt  d 
general  surprise  had  scarcely  subsided  when  the  bearer  iif  the  prodiff 
tottered  unrler  his  burthen^  and  the  next  instant  a  dreadful  cmk  wu 
heard,  and  lo  !  was  seen  upon  the  ground  the  silver  dish,  with  its  pn» 
ciou8  freight  scattered  around  it,  in  a  thousand  pieces  !  "  Therm  i 
fall,  my  countrymen  !"  Ah  J  c'ltait  irop  de  doulcur  I  even  the  C«i 
turned  pale,  and  looked  at  the  expectant  guests  with  some 
The  nitiitre  d'Mfei  alone  preserved  his  equanimity ;  smiliogij 
assured  the  disappointed  party  that  this  "little  con t re- temps" 
easily  be  repaired,  and,  giving  a  signal  to  hh  gens,  there  imm^  ' 
appeared  at  another  door,  and  with  the  same  pomp  and  circiii 
which  had  attended  the  cftir^  of  the  first,  another  turbot,  n 
in  every  respect  the  former — a  veritable /fic  simile  !  The  euni 
guests  viewed  tliis  new  wonder  with  a  delight  which  words 
wealcly  describe.  Enthusiasm  was  at  its  height.  That  two  «iidl 
digiea  could  at  one  time  come  out  of  the  sea  was  a  marrd 
nothing  could  exceed,  except  the  liberal  forecast  of  the  host  t 
making  assurance  doubly  sure,  by  this  twofold  provisjon  for 
gratification  of  his  guests. 
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Had  we  been  writing  iii  a  Magazine  more  immediately  appropriated 
to  subjects  connected  with  Natural  History,  we  should  have  made  many 
copious  and  valuable  extracts  from  Frank  Forester's  "  Field  Sporta  in 
the  United  States,"  and  given  a  general  view  of  its  contents.  To  the 
naturalist  the  volumes  will  be  found  full  of  information  on  such  sub- 

jecU  as  are  not  within  the  observation  or  reach  of  many  persona  ;  and 
when  we  add  thai  they  are  written  by  the  son  of  the  late  learned  and 
moti  accomplished  Dean  of  Manchester,  we  shall  not  be  surpritscd  at 
ihe  ex^tent  and  accuracy  of  knowledge  exhibited  in  it.  The  author  h  at 
ooce  an  enthusiastic  sportsman  and  a  tiaturalist,  two  vocations  which 
barmoaize  very  closely ;  and  he  has  made  his  skill  in  the  former  supply 
bim  with  his  rich  and  varied  materials  for  his  collection  in  the  latter 
capacity.  In  truth,  this  work  may  be  considered  as  a  Hand-book 
for  the  sportsman  in  Transatlantic  regions ;  whereas,  if  left  to  his  own 
resources,  be  would  be  obliged  with  dillicuky  and  through  disappoint- 
ment to  attain  the  knowledge  necessary  to  his  success.  Here  he  will 
be  at  once  placed  in  a  right  direction  ;  and  he  will  soon  be  sensible  how 
much  an  European  sportsman  has  to  learn  before  be  can  accommodate 
bimsclf  and  his  previous  acquirements  to  the  new  fields  of  enterprize 
opened  before  him.  We  must  leave  him  diligently  exploring  these 
pagesj  and  just  hint,  as  we  pass  along,  a  few  oFthe  subjects  treated  of. 
The  introduction  of  deer-hounds  and  falconry  in  the  Western  Frai* 
rieisu  Jt  appears  that  even  the  powerful  and  enormous  elk  has  been 
brought  to  bay  by  the  deer-houiida  of  Scotland. 

The  poisonous  t|uatities  of  the  rhododendron-bud^  to  the  flesh  of  the 
pheasant  and  deer.     Some  cases  have  proved  fatal. 

|{en*s  eggs  brought  up  under  purtridges>  as  a  means  to  bring  back 
ibe  domestic  fow^l  to  its  original  savage  slate. 

The  consequence  of  eating  the  upland-plover  and  sandpiper,  which 
feed  on  oiutJtarides. 

The  power  of  the  quail  to  withhold  or  retain  it«  scent.  W^hether 
Ibis  is  voluntary  or  not  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Not  resting  for  some 
lime  after  they  have  alighted,  they  give  iorth  no  scent»  and  the  best 
dogs  will  fail  to  find  them.     And  more  on  this  curious  subject. 

The  singular  fact,  that  the  setter,  which  in   England  sets  his  bird, 

Bfben  in  America  commonly  points  and  stands,  and  does  not  set. 

H  The   curious  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  the  "  ralhis,"  or 

^■od-rail,  of  its  being  subject  to  such  violent  gusts   of  passion  as  to 

^Bloduce  epiU'psy. 

J  The  proverbial  character  of  the  curlew  as  Bympathizing  with  its  mur- 

^kred  companions. 

Bt  The  velocity  of   the  flight   of  the  Bwan»   which,  with  a   moderate 

^Vlnd  in   its  favour,  travels  certainly  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles 

^«»  more)  in  an  hour.  The  wild  goose  about  sixty,  Mr.  Herbert  has 
m,  when  these  two  birds  have  been  flying  near  each  other,  thu 
an    pass  the  goose  with  nearly   double  velocity.      Perhaps  the  fol- 


"•  "  Fr»nk   ForesterS  Field  Sports   in  tbe  Unitecl  States,"  Slc* 
^^ix  and  Fuhing."    ">Vaiik  Forester  and  hia  Fricnda.*' 


**  Foc««tnt*% 
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lowing  passage  throws  light  on  the  aDcient  belief  of  the  Bwao  singiof ' 
— "  When  mounted,  as  they  sometimes  are,  several  thousand  fed  jH^r?' 
the  earth,  with  their  diminished  and  elaborate  outline  hardly  p 
ble  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  their  harsh  sounds,  softened  and  n 
lated  by  distance,   and  issuing  from  the  immense  void  abofe, 
a  supernatural  character  of  tone  and  impression,  that  etcitcf,  tb^l 
time  heard,  a  strangely  peculiar  feeling.**     Again — "  Their  notei 
extremely   varied;  some  closely   resembling  the   deepest  boss  of' 
common  tiii   horn,  while  others  run  through  every  modulation  of 
notes  of  the  French  horn  or  clarionet." 

This  species  (the  Canada  goose)  is  not  the  origin  of  the 
goose,  as  is  by  some  supposed ;  the  genealogy  of  which  is  said  till 
the  bean-goose  of  Europe,^ — Note. — Not  the  bean-goose,  butlhe] 
lag,  commonly  known  as  the  wild-goose — Lire  sauva^fi— see 
eating  account  of  a  wild  goose  (Ariat  Canadensis)  retirbgtadt 
life  after  its  annual  raigration. 

The  sinus  lacjymalis  so  remarkably  developed  below  the  ionef  i 
of  the  eye  of  the  different  sp(?cies  of  deer,  and  in  its  hp.    See 
p.    281.     (This  singular   structure   was,    we  believe,   first  uutioedj 
White  in  his  *'  History  of  Selbome.") 

Interesting  account  of  the  Mdea^it  GaRipavQ — the  wild  w\ 
America. 

The  Scottish  greyhound,  and   the  manner  of  breeding  thcau- 
[of  them,  single  handed,  will  pull  down  a  red  stag  of  the  finest 
or  throttle  a  wolf;  and  the  author  says  he  could  back  a  brace  W 
any  elk  to  bay  in  a  mile's  course, — but  lierkeley  Craven's  fa 
was  completely  beaten  by  a  fallow  buck  ! 

The  above  is    an    cutline   of  some   of  the   curious  and  mi 
subjects  treated  of  in  this  work,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  n 
jrvation    on   various  branches   of  natural   history,    practidillj 
^ientifically  made  ;  and  what  the  pen  describes,  the  gun  has  suj 
[for,    says  the    author  : — l^gtrc   ct  scribo'e   tut  jyarJa^fM/if  W 
\ei4llneare  est  Dei. — ^Reading  and  writing  are  acquired  through 
masters,  but  a  crack-shot  is  the  work  of  God  t 

Frank  Forester's  '*  Fish  and  Fishing*'  is  conSned  to  what  the 
[calls  "  game-fish,"  that  is,  all  those  that  will  take  the  bait  with  sul 
tioldnetfs  and  activity,  and  which,  when  hooked,  are  endowed  wilb 
'Cicnt  courage  to  offer  so  much  resistance  to  the  captor  as  to  rei  ' 
jmr&uit  exciting  and  agreeable,  &c. :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  all 
'fish  which  are  the  boldest  and  strongest,  arc  invariably  the  finest) 
for  culinary  purposes,  and  the  most  highly  appreciated.  With  ' 
cepiions  also,  the  same  fish  are  migratory.  They  belong  to  a  f«« 
[marked  families,  and  are  almost  all  included  in  tlie  large  cl 
\ial(tcopttn/(ju  and  JEainihopt^ri/gii^  or  tliose  with  the  fin-rays 
lexible,  and  those  with  part  of  the  Hn-rays  hard  and  spiny,  Ai 
iformer  de^criplion  are  the  salmon,  tench,  smelt,  car]>,  pike, 
lierritig,  &c.  Among  the  latter  are  the  perch,  sanfish,  &c. 
.reader  will  find  many  fish  here  enumerated  whose  namff 
familiar  to  him,  and  whose  races  are  unknown  in  thu 
waters,  though  some  of  thorn  are  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to 
which  form  (ho  pride  of  the  Greenwich  or  Blackivall  fable, 
blae-fish  and  wtak-^s\i\  Wl  vW  kc^-fish  and  the  sheep's-hi\vl. 
far   greater   eiileevn,  \je\^^  vo^attA^^  \>n  s;ijj\^;\w<t*  ^ba  vwt'erior  tit 
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t^wQ.    W«  bave  spoken  in  praise  of  ilie  author's  previous  treatises 

**  ttnd'gamei  as  combining  scientific  knowledge  with  practical  accu- 

J>  ud  tbug  opening  the  best  and  surest  path  to  the  investigation  and 

^l^^ery  of  truth  :  of  the  present  treatise  we  should  speak  in  the  same 

'^^h  far  the  naturalist  and  the  sportsman  have  united  to  give  a  much 

^  and  more  faithful  history  of  the  subject  than  ever  had  been  pre- 

V  ^tempted ;  and  this  volume  will,  we  think,  be  found  on  the 

t^elf  wh^re  stand  the  much-prized  works  of  Walton,  Yarrell, 

Md  Hoffland.     It  is  quite  out  of  our  path  to  go  through  the 

^  mih  the  attention  it  will  demand  and  find  when  it  passes  into 

f  ^^ndd  of  the  naturalist ;  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  point  out  a  few 

'^^^  of  interest  which  detained  us  in  our  rapid  glance  through  its 

^^t'lit^^  ^fjj  which  will  well  reward  a  closer  and  more  continued 

*he impregnated  spawn  of  any  two  live  breeding  fishes  of  the  same 
which  may  be  artificially  kept  and  preserved  in  waters  other 
iho^e  in  which  the  parent  species  arc  wont  to  live,  as  even  the 
C^|.-^D  In  fresh  water.    "  The  salmon  will  live  and  preserve  its  ex- 
^^         ^*3c«  in  fresh  water,  on  being  debarred  an  egress  to  the  sea." 

g^_*^ite  muscular  strength  and  power  of  the  salmon.  It  is  believed  that 
§^  Utmost  limit  of  perpendicular  height  which  the  salmon  can  attain  is 
^^^teen  feet,  &c 
^1^  ^lie  greatest  lake  trout,  macknow  salmon,  or  namayauk — the  largest 
^^^^^^  salmon  growing  in  the  known  world, — has  been  known  to  attain 
*^      ^"^^^ormons  vvc4ghtof  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

j^^e  A merlcaa  smelt  and  its  difference  from  the  English.     '*  It  is  said 

in  England   the  smelt  is   never  taken  between    Dover  and  the 

il's  End :  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  it  is  taken  from  the 

tt  and  Medway  to  the  Tay ;  and  on  the  western  in  the  Solway, 

so  far  jouiherly  as  the  Mersey  and  the  Dec." 

^TC^lie  formidable  gar  pike  ( Etex  OsseusJ  of  the  south-western  waters, 

I*  *c:h,  instead  of  scales,  is  covered  in  a  complete  armour  of  rliomboidal 

'^^ts,  and  which   is  held  by  Mr.  Agazziz  and  other  naturalists,  to 

^  running  link  between  the  Amale  of  the  present  period,  and  those 

tiniiporaneous  with  the  Sauriana  and  other  extinct  races. 

^^'e  only  need  add,  that  the  numerous  plates  to  this  work  arc  cor- 

~  ly  and  beautifully  engraved,  and  that  the  whole  work  is  a  valuable 

^UitoQ  to  this  branch  of  natural  history  connected  with  Amcricu. 

***  Frank  Forester  and  his  Friends  "  may  be  considered  as  a  continu- 

of  tbe  two  former  works,  with  this  diffidence,  that  they  contain 

"^e  of  dialogue,  character  and  fiction,  and  less  of  natural  hi.-tory. 

^  same  cleverness,  and  spirit,  and  knowledge,  is  strewn  in  tbem,  us 

^lie  former,  and  to  some  persons  they  will  be  not  inferior  in  attrac- 

^         We  can  only  give  the  heads  of  a  few  of  the  facts  or  observations 

^^^ting  to  different  points  connected  with  the  sport  pursued. 

*"*•  Hops,"  observes  Mr.  Herbert,  **  I  have  known  in  England  to  keep 

~   ^    m  an  extraordinary  manner.     I  once  ate  a  ]ptarmi;ran,  the  day 

after  it  was  killed,  which  had  been  packed  with  hops,  in  perfect 

ation,  at  Farnby,  Mr.  Fawkes's  place,  in  Yorkshire.'* 
'italitj  in  birds.     **The  first  shot  had  cut  off  the  whole  crown  of 
Wd  (of  a  tufted  grouse),  with  half  the  brain  and  the  right  eve,  and 
rthat  the  bird  had  power  to  fly  five  or  six  hundred  yard",  and  then 
to  its  perch  (on  a  tree)  for  at  least  tr-n  rninulL'S  T 
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The  difference  between  shootlog  in  America  and  Scotland. 

Birds  being  tainted  in  game-bags,  and  thrown  away  the  day  iftr 
they  are  killed,  in  consequence  of  bad  packing. 

The  quul  having  the  power  to  withhold  its  scent  from  the  elfcd^ 
fear ;  perhaps  by  contracting  its  pores,  and  hindering  the  escape  oFtU 
effluvia. 

The  power  of  hitting  a  ten  feet  target  with  a  rifle  at  three  !■• 
dred  yards  distance.  J 

The  strange  drumming  sound  of  the  snipe  when  soaring ;  Gm 
White  says  that  it  is  ventriloquous.  This  is  now  generally  caeam 
to  be  the  effect  of  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  quills — for  theK  ii 
obliquely  so  as  to  make  the  air  whistle  through  them. 

The  snipe  alighting  on  the  top  sprig  of  the  willow  tree ;  a  £ut  vUJl 
will  with  difficulty  be  believed. 

The  nomenclature  of  American  birds.  ^  The  partridge  of  fti 
York  is  not  the  partridge  of  Virginia.  Further,  it  is  the  pheaM 
of  Pensylvania  and  New  Jersey :  further,  neither  the  partridge  of  M 
York  nor  the  partridge  of  Virginia  is  a  partridge  at  all,— nor  i 
pheasant  of  any  place  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  pheasant  it  l| 
There  is  not  one  wild  bird  in  America,  unless  it  be  a  few  dacks,  thiti 
similar  to  its  European  congeners.  The  bird  called  in  the  eHM 
states  the  partridge,  is  in  reality  a  grouse.  The  partridge  of  Virghlf 
the  quail  of  New  York ;  but  he  is  not  a  quail  or  partridge  either,  W 
link  between  them.  The  modem  naturalists  will  have  an  oH^I 
silly  name,  since  it  is  also  the  Greek  for  a  quail.  Tlie  '  ruffled  grooss' 
called  the  partridge  in  the  eastern  states.  The  pinnated  groose  is  i 
prairie-fowl  in  all  the  western  states :  they  literally  swarm  in  t 
prairies.  The  *  spruce  grouse '  is  small  and  rare  :  four  or  five  d 
species  are  found  in  Labrador  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Pmpi 
speaking,  there  is  no  rabbit  in  America ;  the  small  grey  fellow  vli 
commonly  so  called,  sits  on  a  form,  never  burrows,  nor  lives  in  eoog 
gations  ;  while  the  larger  one,  which  is  only  found  in  the  easten  rt^ 
turns  white  in  winter,  and  is  a  variety  of  the  Alpine  hare.  The  si 
is  not  exactly  the  same  as  his  brother  English.  The  only  birds,  di 
fore,  exactly  similar  here  and  in  England,  are  the  mallew,  dock,  t 
teal." 

It  will  be  allowed  by  all  sportsmen  and  naturalists  that  these  na 
observations  are  well  worthy  of  attraction — showing  practical  knowfe 
of  the  subject,  observation  and  discrimination^  and  likely  to  oon 
numerous  errors  in  previous  publications  of  high  character  i 
extensive  influence. 
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A  THOROUGH  examination  of  the  prevailing  spirit  in  Russia,  as 
irell  as  of  the  nature  of  her  institutions,  could  not  be  effectually 
lecompUshed  in  a  day.  This  country  is  almost  like  a  new  world  to 
iSy  on  account  of  its  being  so  difficult  of  access  ;  we  are  separated 
^<oin  it  by  impassable  barriers.  I  do  not  speak  bo  much  of  the 
evere  laws  which  seem  to  forbid  all  fiimiliar  intercourse  with  it, 
XT  of  the  system  of  espionage  to  which  the  observer  is  subjected. 
Hit  I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  ori^^inality  of  ideas  and  inan- 
lers,  and  to  the  Kingularity  of  the  causes  which  distinguishes  the  social 
md  political  life  of  the  Russians  from  that  of  other  European  na- 
lofns.  In  the  present  day,  however,  we  can  no  longer  reasonably 
leglect  the  study  of  the  politics  and  civilization  of  Russia,  which 
ve  hitherto  been  to  us  bo  completely  enveloped  in  mystery.  The 
ian  Government  has  latterly  formed  new  relations  with  Europe ; 
efore  becomes  us  to  inquire  on  one  hand,  *hat  idea  we  should 
n  of  its  power,  and,  on  the  other,  what  Europe  may  have  to 
or  fear  from  it.  If  the  attitude  which  the  Russian  Cabinet 
es  inspires  some  minds  with  unbounded  confidence,  it  also 
birth  to  many  very  just  and  unjust  apprehensions  in  others, 
impossible  to  deny  that  Russia  plays  a  very  prominent  part  in 
Europe  at  the  present  moment,  and  though  her  state  of  civilization 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  meet  all  her  ^mbitioua 
political  views,  yet,  amidst  the  many  calamities  with  which  other 
nations  have  been  visited,  Russia  contemplates  the  unfruitful  agita- 
tioo«i  of  our  worn-out  social  iiy stems  witn  the  Ciilmncss  of  a  sage  ; 
tuiy,  she  composedly  criticises  our  disorganized  liberty  and  our 
purposeless  philosophy.  She  even  foretells  the  decay  of  our 
churches,  and  undertaKes  to  improve  the  spirit  of  our  various  modes 
of  faith.  According  to  some  writers,  she  is  preparing,  with  her 
rising  and  religious  population,  to  succeed  the  old  world,  whose 
feelings  and  ideas  she  considers  are  exhausted.  What  does  all  this 
prove  but  that  Russia  aspires  to  the  part  of  conservative  power,  and 
bo&sts  herself  capable  of  fulfilling  that  part,  better  than  any  other 
nation  in  Europe. 

The  government  of  the  C^ar  is  invested  with  absolute  authority. 
To  maintain  his  authority  in  all  its  fulness,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  it  should  be  constantly  asserted  ;  in  short,  it  is  essential  that 
he  should  exercise  without  relaxation  a  kind  of  prestige  over  the 
nation,  which  gives  him  much  more  influence  than  the  knowledge 
of  his  power.  If  M*  Blickiewicz,  a  writer  who  has  profoundly 
studied  the  character  of  the  Russians,  may  be  depended  upon,  and 
he  appears  to  be  thoroughly  unprejudiced,  they  are  a  petjple  essen- 
tially spirit ualiMie, — the  government  only  rules  and  guides  them  by 
means  of  a  great  moral  influence.  At  first  sight  fear  would  be  dis- 
covered to  be  this  influence,  but  it  is  fear  fortified  by  enthusiasm, 
without  which  it  would  be  only  corruption  and  impotence.  •*  Rus- 
sian discipline  was  very  striking  to  the  mind,  and  was  the  result  of 
A  principle  of  spiritual  terrorism,"  remarks  M.  Mickiewicx,  in  speuk- 

•  Frr^m  the  French  nt   H.  Dtisprez. 
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ing  of  the  part  which  the  Russians  took  in  the  Seven  \tm* 
he  mentiona,  too,  while  alluding  to  this  subject,  Frederick*! 
manner  of  proceeding.  Whenever  any  soldier  neglected  hit  doiy,] 
he  generally  ordered  him  to  be  shot  immediately,  and  the  Ru 
general  Munnich  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made  during  a  anwl 
paign  against  the  Turks,  in  which  he  forbade  the  soldier* lobe 21, 
or  to  catch  the  plague,  under  pain  of  being  buried  ahve. 

*'  floral    enthusiasm   imparts  energy,**  observes  M«  Mickiei 
terror  may  even  electrify  a  man,  and  raise  him  so  coropkulyi 
himself,  as  to  enable  him  to  overcome  every  kind  of  phy*iadj 
culty,  nay,  even  bodily  suffering.     Sufficient  enthusiasm  oo ' 
existed  in  the  armies  of  the  West,  while  terror  caused  the 
armies  to  triumph.     It  becomes,  then,  the  one  eerioU!!  boiit 
the  Czar,  ever  to  keep  this  spiritual  terrorism   alive  in  the 
his  subjects.  The  Czar  does  not  govern  by  virtue  of  the  right| 
is  conferred  on  him  at  his  coronation  ;  nor  does  he  reign  bj 
of  his  being   emperor ;  the  ceremony  of  coronation,  the  title 
even  the  legitimate  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  do  not 
him  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  sovereign  authority  wi" 
possesses.     The  people  scarcely  recognize   him  by  the  title  d 
peror  ;  a  Russian  peasant  or  soldier  never  makes  use  of  this  ^tli 
speaking  of  his  sovereign.     In  familiar  conversation  he     "  *" 
Gasudar  (great  judge).     The  Russian  people  would  be  hi| 
fended  if  the  emperor  chose  publicly  to  declare  himself 
equal  of  an  emperor  or  a  king. 

Respect  is  paid  to  the  idea  of  sovereignty ,  and  not  to  the  _ 
the  Czar,  and  for  this  reason  every  sovereign  is  compelled 
efforts  of  an  almost  gigantic  nature  in  order  to  fulfil  the  ideal 
the  brilliant  imagination  of  hia  subjects  has  created.    The  Cxirtl 
found  that  the  only  way  of  surmounting  this  difficulty  is  byi 
ing  in  their  own   person   religious  as  well   as  political  and 
power.     Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  and,  indeed*  for 41 
many  years,  the  family  of  the  sovereign   have  gradually  it 
themselves  upon  religious  ceremonies. 

The  government  being  perfectly  aware  of  the  weal 
civil  udrainistration,  seeks  the  strength  which  it  lack?  in  tl 
ration  and  activity  of  a  submissive  and  tractable  clergy*    It 
ready  to  flatter  and  favour  the  orthodox  church  at  the  e%\ 
other  existing   forms  of  worship   in  the  empire  ;    it  inc 
number  of  Greek   priests  far  beyond  the  necessities  of  the 
tion,   for  in  them  it  finds  zealous  instruments  ever  ready 
out  Its  designs,  and  upon  whose  devotion  it  can  always  dep 
its  oflers  to  place  them  some  day  or  other  in  some  of  the  mott 
live  positjon*!  in  Europe.   The  Russian  Church  is  assumed  to  be* 
tined  to  govern  the  world ;  every  nation  that  resists  the  ej 
of  the  Russian   government,  is  looked  upon  as  rebellious 
godly,  and  any  war  that  the  Czar  undertakes  is  a  holy  wi 
fortunately,  the  policy  of  cabinets  as  well  as  of  people,  lias 
served  to  favour  and  strengthen  the  belief,  so  that  the  more  I 
has  made  concessions  to  Rusi.ia,  the  more  exacting  has  beciiro* 
pride  of  her  sovereigns.       Far   from  endeavouring  to  pla( 
to  their  ambition,  we  have  encouraged  it  beyond  all  measi 
more  we  have  retired   from  the   question   of  Poland,  the  nw^ 
Russia  entered  upow  tV\a\.  of  'twiVe-j  %  axvd  tK\8  instiince  i«  t^ 
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Eel.  bill  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  situation  in  which  she 
ir»eir  Is  the  alliance  of  the  Czar  sought?  this  alliance  ini- 
lly  gives  birth  to  all  kimla  of  formitlabte  projects  of  division 
nest,  the  advantage  being  alwaj^s  on  the  side  oi'  Russia,  and 
she  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  more  she  desirt^s. 
rg  to  the  religious  and  political  position  in  which  the  Czar  is 
and  wbich^  if  he  desires  to  maintain  he  must  continue  to  be 
,  he  can  be  neither  the  friend  nor  ally  of  any  body,  at  least  on 
t  of  equality.  As  he  is  ever  subject  to  the  jealous  requisi- 
his  people,  he  is  always  under  the  necessity  of  treating  other 
leiitf  as  vassals  or  as  rebels,  who  are  destined  some  day  or 
be  chastised  by  his  hand.  He  is  a  god  in  the  imagination 
Jpeasants  and  priests,  to  whom  mankind  ought  to  submit 
lionally  ;  and  he  is* perfectly  axvare  that  it  is  necessary 
L  to  remain  a  god  in  their  eyes,  or  else  that  he  must 
be  absolute.  If  he  treat  with  other  nations,  it  is  in  order 
may  be  better  able  to  role  them  ;  he  considers  theui  his 
b;  they  only  serve  to  add  to  the  prestige  which  he  ex- 
over  his  people,  and  instead  of  limiting  his  power  they 
render  it  more  formidable.  Russia  knows  that  she  is  e very- 
looked  upon  as  semi- barbarous,  and  therefore  she  nurses 
beart  a  deep  hatred  against  civilized  Europe,  and  finding  no 
laeans  of  revenging  herself  for  this  affront,  she  takes  refuge, 
1  the  ardour  of  resentment,  in  the  arms  of  Czarism,  and  con- 
Krseli'  in  the  hope  of  possessing  universal  dominion.  In  short, 
io  we  behold  ?  On  one  side,  Czarism  —  thanks  to  the 
in  itself  of  religious  and  political  power — is  endowed  with 
■oral  influence  than  any  other  government  in  Europe;  and, 
>  other,  the  invectives  wliich  are  hurled  against  the  Rus- 
fttion,  the  idle  threats  of  war,  the  badly-organised  insurrec- 
ftven  to  the  arts  of  diplomacy  with  regard  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
Itily  serve  to  increase  this  mysterious  influence. 
i influence  which  Czarism  exercises  over  Turkey,  is  similar  to 
liich  it  possesses  in  Russia,  and  aims  at  the  same  gigantic 
t  Its  action  in  the  East  has  a  name  in  diplomacy,  which  is 
irthip.  The  events  which  brought  about  the  establishment  of 
ftecstorship  are  well  known,  as  well  as  how  Russia  interfered, 
Ig  ago,  between  the  Christian  Rayas  and  the  Ottomans,  and 
led  in  making  herself  recognised  as  guarantee  of  the  rights  of 
Hstians  ;  how,  in  short,  by  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the 
llarantee  she  assumed  the  right  of  protectorship.  This  pro- 
lip  only  extends  over  the  three  principalities  of  the  Danube, 
dia,  Wallachia  and  Servia ;  but  from  all  of  these  three 
»  Russia  is  able  to  act  at  once  upon  the  whole  of  the  Ot- 
Kmpire.  In  what  light  does  she  come  before  them? — as 
ie  and  only  depository  of  the  Christian  faitli  i  Though  she 
K>ok  any  part  in  the  Crusades,  she  declares  that  she  inherits 
rit  which  prompted  the  undertaking  of  those  holy  wars ;  that 
■  received  the  mission  from  Providence  to  drive  back  the 
into  Asia,  and  that  she  is,  by  Divine  right,  the  protectress  oi^ 
Christians  oi'  the  Ottoman  empire.  Since  religious  feeling 
et  some  of  the  strength  derived  from  an  armed  struggle 
i  Islamijira.  and  notions  about  race  have  become  a  power- 
Itivc    of  action,    Czaris^m   has   skilfully   modified  these  Uic- 
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tics  ;  it  has  been  careful  to  favour  the  opiniong  upon  nee, 
it  has  never  ceased   to  flatter  religious  impression*, 
filavism  was  the  result  of  this  method  of  proceeding,  which  tbe< 
endeavoured  to  identify  "with  Greek  orthodoxy,  in  order  \H  tk 
effect  of  each  of  these  opiniong  might  be  increased  by  ihe?tfy(itflj 
of  their  union. 

This  political  as  well  as  religious  doctrine,  which  u  profc 
the  Russian  schools,  aims  at  pleasing  the  Slaves  population  of  T| 
What,  after  alibis  this  official  Panslavism  ?     M,  Cyprieii "  " 
Slavist,  in  opening  his  course  of  lectures  this  year,  at  the  Co 
France,  has  very  justly  characterised  this  theory,  in  suiing 
principle  is  that  of  absolute  unity  and  complete  identification i 
Slave  race  with  holy  Russia,  from  the  remotest  period  dowol 
present  day.     "  Wiih  regard  to  the  end  in  view/*  observc*M.r 
'*  it  appears  to  be  the  imperial  centralization  and  the  perwwt 
of  Slavism   in  autocracy."     Besides,  what  tendency  Uo  the  oB 
writers  discover  in  their  works? 

Veneline    considered    that    the    Servians   vrere  onlj  • 
of  the   Cossacks   who  had  emigrated  to  the  other  side  of' 
nube,   and   that    the    Bulgarians    were    only    the  Rusuads 
Volga,  who,  in  the  progress  of  time,  had  passed  into  Thrace, 
historians  have  even  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Poland  lu<l 
existed  apart  from  Russia ;  that  it  had  sprung  from  tht'  vcn' 
of  the  Russian  people,  and  therefore  it  ought  righllj^  to  reiurii  to ftij 
dominion  of  the  Czar*     It  cannot  be  denied  for  a  moment  ilistT 
has  found   men,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  ever  ready  to  U) 
medium  of  conveying  her  ideas;   there  would  be  no  di' 
naming  Grtek  priests  and  Panslavist  poets,  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  cause  of  Czarism. 

In  Bulgaria,  the  heads  of  the  clergy,  who  are  iroprudcntljf 
by  the  Turks  from  the  monasteries,  which  are  hituated  upon 
Alhos,  and  from  the  holy  spots  especially  protected  hy  Kb 
only  accommodating  servants  of  the  Russian  Church  ;  the  ^wtnl 
and  apostolical  chair  is  in  their  eyes  no  longer  in  ConslaiiUnowJ 
in  reality  at  St,  Petersburg,  from  whence  they  receive  every  Viw< 
encouragement. 

The  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  in  Servia,  who  are  chc 
the  Servian  race,  have  preserved   more  independence  with ' 
to    Czariam ;    they    listen  to  the  flattery    of  the    Russiiin  Ch 
and  they    even   receive    presents    from   the   head    of  that 
but  they    only    respond   to  these    marks  of  attention  by 
and  dignified  politeness.     But,  in   return,  a  portion  of  the    . 
class  of  clergy    in    the    principalities,   situated  on  the   left  ^ 
river  Danube,  and  the  numerous  monasteries,  the  immense  r<'f" 
of  which  belong  to  these  holy  places,  are  often  like  ihc  Bui 
bishops — the  submissive  instruments  of  the  Russian  Churcli 
course  it  will   be  readily  imagined  that  the  Cxar  has  not  M^ 
opportunity    of  ingratiating   himself  with    the    patriarch  «f 
stantinople,  in  order  that  he  may  more  freely  exercise  his  in^" 
over  the  orthodox  clergy  of  Turkey,  so  that  the  patriarch  is  Otf«' 
complete  vassal,  after  having  been   the  head  of  the  Church  in  ' 
East. 

If  by  some  rare  chance  a  patriarch  show  any  fear  or  dijpwi^ 

defy  Russian  diplomacy,  or  announce  his  intention  of  baog 
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suhject  of  the    Porte,   he  is  at  once  circiim vented,  nud  he 

blares  to  resist.     These  are  the  sort  of  men  whom  the  Czar,  aa 

the  Church,  places  in  the  East,  and  moylda  to  his  purposes; 

-e  the  kind  of  persons  over  whom  he  rules  as  head   of  one  of 

test  of  the  Slaves  states.  They  are  for  the  most  part  men  who 

ticallv  ambitious,  and   desire  to  carve  out  a  way  for  thera- 

or  else  they  are  writers  whose  imagination  is  stronger  than 

dgment,  and  who  are  easily  dazsilcd  hy  vain  and  high  sound- 

r-ds.     The  semi-independence  wliich  the  principalities  of  the 

*  enjoy,  has  given  great  licence  to  party  intrigues  and  to  the 

station  of  opinion. 

Tever   the    slightest   political  activity    reigns    in   the   East, 

enlisted   under  the  standard  of  protectorship  and  of  Pan* 

are  to  be  found.     To  be  perfectly  frank  in  speaking  of  the 

b'ists,   I  should  remark,  that  they  were  not  the  least  power- 

e  more  they  attempt  to  assume  a  tone  of  sincerity,  the  more 

^^cceed  in  bringing  over  to  their  opinion  persons  of  weak  and 

^f  imagination.     Panalavism    withdraws  itself  from  the  heart 

:^e  people  at  the  precise  moment  of  their  awaking  from  their 

t^  drowsiness,  and  assumes,  as  most  things  do  in  their  infancy, 

^Je  and   undecided  character.     It  was  born  in  a  cloudy  and 

^orm  ;  it  was  a  vast  synthesiSj  the  outlines  of  which  it  was  im- 

-...^^^      'Be  to  define.     It  was  exactly  fitted  to  sei/.e  upon  the  minds  of 

'^^^^     »    many  who  were  seduced  by  its  new  and  lofty  ideas^  embraced 

P*A^-  ^  •*  ardour,  and  in  the  first  rapture  of  inspiration,  they  made  it 

►^  ^*^~^it  of  worship,  and  of  a  lively  and  powerful  faith. 

W     ^<n^^   c>rder  that  it  may  be  understood  to  what  degree  Russian  Pan- 

^    ^^     ^^TTi  was  able  to  carry  away  the  imagination,  it  will  be  sufficient 

^    .   ^^all  to  remembrance  the  name  of  Kollar,  a  man  who  was  much 

^  «l   fur  his  virtue.     There  was   no   Panslavist  writer  in  the 

!^  ^jaliiies  possessing  a  fortune   like   Kollar's;  to  console  thera- 

^^•^Ives,  therefore,   they   employed    his    money,    and    thanks  to    the 

^        4  *o%^j.g  Qf  seduction  which  literary  Panslavism  exercised  over  some 

fc  vj^fiils,  this  theory  has  produced  an  immense  sensation  over  all  the 

''^Uropean  East.     In  this  way  Czarism  has  carved  itself  out  paths  in 

^  "le  direction  of  Constantinople,  and  by  this  means  it  has  succeeded 

^  ^1)  creating  an  illusion  both  at  home  and  abroad,  while  it  appears  to 

^         Associate  those  people  over  whom   it  exerts  its  influence  with  its 

'"-'        We  are  not  among  the  number  of  those  persons  who  feel  any 

^oiibt  as  to  the  future  which  ia  in  store  for  Russia,   even  if  she 

should  lose  the  conquests  which  she  has  made  during  the  last  cen- 

t«,rv'*  8^*c  would  still  actually  possess  a  larger  and  richer  territory 

^         n»  til    any  nation   of    Europe.       Her  population   would  always  be 

fc       »u|>crior  in   number   to  that  of  any  other  state  ;  she  would  alwaiys 

k:      have  admirably  disciplined  soldiers  at  her  service,  and  all  the  ele- 

k       merits    of  society   which  are    capable  of  producing   wonderful  re- 

^       Units.      The  Russian    nation  being   thus   richly   endowed   with  the 

k       Vuliiable  gifts  of  penetration,   of  sociability,  and  of  courage,  which 

^      %he  inherits  from  the  Slave  blood,  has  a  wide  field  open  to  her,  and 

^       in  the   empire  of  thought  she  may  one  day   have  an  opportunity,  if 

«he  discovers  great  energy,  of  displaying  one  of  the  characteristici 

of  the  spirit  of  Panslavism. 
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This  is  a  work  to  be  rcad»  not  with  the  eye  merely,  but  with  tba 
and  the  uDclersLandtng ;  it  is  a  book  for  the  learned  aod  tiie  iut 
for  the  gifted  in  science,  and  the  gifted  in  grace,  for  tbe  phDoMplir 
and  the  divine;— all  readers,  of  all  classes,  may,  inde^«  read^vill 
pleasure,  and  read  it  with  profit.  Herein  are  thoughts  verilj;  tfd 
such  thoughts,  and  such  powerful  motives  for  thought, aud  auch  im\ 
subjects  for  tliought,  that  he  who  is  found  to  be  reading  this 
attentively  may  safely  he  said  to  be  reading  to  the  very  gr(*at  ii 
meiitof  his  mind,  and  to  the  most  decided  advautiigc  of  bis  souL 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  here  to  allude  to  the  celebrity  to  whidi  Dt 
Chalmers  attained,  and   to  the  estimation  in  which  be  was  held  by  )■» 
countrymen  ;  but  why  he  became  what  he  did  become,  aud  why  hk  Cm 
could  not  be  les^s  than  national,  these  memoirs  inforn:]  us,  and  thcjllii 
this  peculiar  advantage,  moreover,  that  they  are  almoAt  entipelj  li« 
his  own  pen — are  transcripts  from  his  own  diary»  and  represent  bm 
faithfully  all  the  workings  of  his  powerful  mind  upon  the  vajt  nrifO 
of  subjects  that  were  continually  brought  under   his    obsenratioa.    Wt 
have  here,   in  consequence,  all   tiie  motives,  all  tlie  aspirationf,  iUlb 
objects,  all  the  springs  of  action,  of  this  eminently  gifted  oiaa,  rewW 
clearly  to  us— his  heart  is  unveiled  before  us — we  see  bitn  pr«cbc)j9 
be  was :  when  mortified,  hopeful,   humbled  ;  when   proudly  mobitMi 
of  fame,  sensitively  jealous  of  repulationj  and  when  regardleat  of  ef«r|> 
thing  but  to  make  good  proof  of  his  ministry  among  the  rural  popoUtiil 
of  Kilmany,  Such  a  place  was  not,  however,  the  proper  p1ac«  for  fuel  I 
mind  as  Dr.  Chalraers  wasgilied  with — his  intellect  and  intelleclia]esif> 
cises  were  far  too  towering  for  their  profit  or  comprehension  :  he  «q«U 
have  withered  and  wasted  away  in  a  very  few  years  had  he  been  wjofiwi 
to  an  intercourse  with  them  alone.  His  diary  clearly  enough  proves  thii; 
and  that  Kilmany  of  itself  was  to  him  solitude  and    isolation,  ar 
lo  the  deepest  depression,  at  times,  of  his  cribbed  and  fettered  sp: 
struggled  against  his  feelings,  without  altogether,  perhaps,  covi,  r 
ing  the  cause  of  them  ;  and  read,  and  wrote,  and  visited^  and  ,i'   ;  r  - 
married;  yet  trouble  enough  he  had,  notwithstanding  all  his  homi  , 
suits  and    excursions,  to  occupy  his  time  satisfactorily    to  bimttii  ^ 
pleasurably  or  profitably    to   the  extent  of  his   desire.      A  proteori 
chair  in  the  chief  of  Scotland's  Universttiea,  and  not  the  manse  of  E^ 
manVi  was  the  most  fitting  place,  from  the  very  first,  for  Dr.  ChaloMtt- 
tSuch  society  as  he  would  have  selected  —  such  talent    as  would  kfti* 
crowded  around  him  in  a  large  city,  would  have  taught    him  far  btflff 
than  the  books  he  read,  what  it  would  benefit  others  be  should  teaek 

A  man  with  his  powers  and  energies,  and  enthusiasm  and  iiin^iniriii 
is  worse  than  misplaced  in  an  obscure  country  district,  and  aiiiOi|i 
purely  agricultural  population,  which  presently  feel  him  to  be  to  alkali 
them  in  habits  of  thought,  so  immeasurably  above  tbem  io  int«lleel 
they  can  have  no  real  intercourse   with   him — a  Croesus  and  * 

■  ai emoir*  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thoma*  Cfaalmen,  D,D.,  LUJ). 
lit 9  Si>n-iri-law,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Haiin%  LIj.D.  Vol.  L  Hamitutn  luid  Co  ' 
Lon.     1849. 
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might  At  well  be  expected  lohold  sweet  communion  with  each  other;  and 
in  every  instance  that  has  ever  come  under  our  observation,  we  have 
olearlv  seen  that  a  rural  populattun  is  always  best  off  that  is  presided 
orer  \)y  a  mnn  of  moderate  talents  and  attainments,  of  very  small 
imagiDation,  and  no  amhiiion. 

As  the  volume  before  us  closes  with  his  closing  Sermon  at  Kilinany, 
we  have  now  only  to  do  with  his  life  uiitil  then ;  and  undoubtedly  there 
is  in  this  record  of  his  early  life  much  that  powerfully  intereats  the 
reader  and  commands  his  admiration.  Some  splendid  scenes  are  de- 
picted to  US  in  this  narrative,  of  the  triumph  of  intellect,  trampling 
down  in  its  onward  progress  all  that  was  opposed  to  it,  and  yet  uncon- 
teious  meanwhile  that  the  siiarlers  and  sneerera  were  trodden  upon  in 
the  dirt,  and  had  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  beholders.  What 
A  scene  must  the  General  Assembly  have  presented  when  addressing 
liiniself  to  the  Moderator  he  said  :  "  Why*  IVIoderator,  according  to  the 
catalogue  of  church  laws  there  is  almost  nothing  which  I  may  not  do.  i 
■nay  catch  rats  if  I  please.  Well)  then,  this  is  the  employment  which  I 
choose  to  betake  myself  to^  and  'm  the  prosecution  of  it  I  may  carry 
it  with  proud  defiance  against  all  my  ecclesiastical  superiors.*'  There 
no  frowning  down  a  man  who  had  a  hundred  thoughts  for  another 
»*8  one  idea,  and  who  had  a  hundred  different  modes  of  expression 
for  every  thought  that  was  formed  in  bis  mind|  and  which  he  desired  to 
transfer  to  the  mind  of  another 

But  the  intellectual  superiority  of  Dr.  Chalmers  is  very  far  from 
being  the  most  interesting  disclosure  of  this  volwrae  — it  discloses,  in- 
deed, that  he  would  have  been  pre-eminently  distinguished  in  any  science 
or  branch  of  human  learning  he  devoted  himself  unto ;  hut  the  most 
remarkable  of  its  revelations,  is  his  extraordinary  humility  and  self- 
abasement  in  spiritual  things — his  unceasing  longings  after  truth  till  h© 
attained  to  it — his  unwearied  researches — his  patient  investigations — 
his  extensive  readings — his  contrite  prayers,  and  holy  aspirations^  and 
the  gradual  dawning  of  the  truth  upon  his  mind — the  gradual  with- 
drawal of  his  thoughts  from  all  secular  pursuits — till  all  the  once  favourite 
flobjects  of  study  and  investigation  were  laid  aside  ;  and  the  once  dis- 
llngiiished  mathematical  professor  could  say,  "  Alas,  sir,  I  once  thought 
that  a  devoted  attention  to  the  study  of  mathematics  was  not  dissonant 
to  the  proper  habit  of  a  clergyman;  so  I  thought  in  my  ignorance  and 
pride,  blinded  as  I  was  ;  but  then,  sir,  I  had  forgotten  two  proportions 
©f  magnitude, — I  thought  not  of  the  littleness  of  time — I  recklessly 
thought  not  of  the  greatness  of  eternity." 

We  consider  it,  indeed,  a  privilege,  one  of  great  price  and  great  use, 
to  look  into  the  daily  workings  of  so  active  a  mind,  and  so  stirring  a 
conscience,  and  so  benevolent  a  spirit,  as  were  possessed  by  Dr.  Chal- 
mers— his  anxiety  to  do  right  was  as  fervent  as  liia  endeavours  to  learn 
what  was  right  to  be  done,  and  the  record  which  he  has  here  left  of  his 
own  thoughts  and  feelings  on  the  most  solemn  and  important  of  all 
subjects,  will  enable  him  to  preach  far  more  effectually  to  the  hearts  of 
others,  far  more  impressively  and  benefieially,  in  this  silent  manner 
from  his  grave,  than  ever  he  did  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  impassioned 
eloquence  from  the  pulpit. 
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THAT  BIG  DOG  FIOHT  AT  MYERS'S. 


A    STORY    OP    MI8BI8SIPPK       BY    A    »II86ta9XPPIAN, 

"  Wbll,  them  was  ^eat  times,  and  men  lived  about  here, 
days>  too  ! — not  sayin'  tliey  're  nil  deutl,  but  the  settlementJi  is  |>at 
thick  for  'em  to  splurge,  an'  they  are  old  ;  he^ides,  they  *re  wutia* 
tliar  Ih»/s   to  do  soiiielliin'  when  they  gits  vten  !     I   tell  yoa  wl 
they  lived  til)  kingdom  come  theif  wouldn't  be  men.     I'd  liketo 
one  single  urie  of  *em  that  ever  rid  his  horse  up  two  pair  of 
jumpt  him  throuf^h — " 

**  Stop,  stop,  Uncle  Johnny  I     Do  tell  us  about  thai  big  dogfy!t4\ 
Myers's*' 

**  Ha,  hn,  boy  I     You  tliar  ?     Hud  your  bitters  yet  ?     Well, 
we  '11  take  em  together ;  licker  i&'  better  now  than  it  tued  to  wi 
people  don't  drink  so  mwch,   and  that's  strange!  ain't  it?     Wi 
was  talkin'  to  these  men  about  old  Greensville,  and  about  them 
men,  for  they  was  all  at  that  same  dnj^-figbt — ^Featte,  the  Devil  t  nrrrf ' 
be  a  piitchiii'  to  wliat  old  Greensville  was  about  the  times  *  Old  ("^ 
was  sheriff}     I  '11  just  bet  all  the  licker  I  ever  expect  to  drink« 
thar  ain't  no  second  story  in  Foatte  that's  got  hoss  tracks  on  the 
and  up  agin*  the  ceil — ** 

'*  I  must  stop  you  again.  Uncle  Johnny;  Fayette  is  yet  in  its 
and  promises — " 

"  Youth,  H — I !  yes,  like  the  youlh  of  some  of  my  old  friends* 
— upwards  of  thirty  ^  an'  they  're  expeclin'  to  mukc  men  out  *n  *tan 
I  tell  you  what,  young  men  in  mif  time  'd  just  get  in  a  spree,  sorten 
thar  shirt  collars,  and  shuck  tharsclves  with  a  growl,  and  come 
red dy- made  men  ;  and  most  oti  'em  has  daid  reddy  for  fiftyM^oe 
I  ain't  failed  nowj  yet,  and — " 

"Uncle  Johnny,  do  stick  to  the  dog  story;  we'll  bear  aH 
after™" 

"  Ah,  you  boy,  you  never  will  let  me  tell  a  story  my  way,  bat 
goes: — Let  me  see — yes,  yes.    Well,  it  was  a  grate  dog  in  Gi 
anyhow — Clmrly  Cox  had  run  old  Siiltrum  agin'  a  boss  from  the 
licks,  and  beiit  him  shameful — run  right  plum  up  the  street  in  Oi 
ville  so  as  everybody  might  see.     Well,  a  power  of  licker  was  v^wA 
nily  ev'ry  house  in  toivn  rid  throui^h— women  and  children  skesred< 
and  ev'ry  drink  ue  tmik  was  a  ginral  invite,  and  about  nii^ht  thar 
one  ginrjil  in  /««'«— Ginral  Intoxication.    Well, 'bout  sun-down  the 
ginral — ^Lud  bless  him  ! — called  up  his  troops;  some  of  the  same 
who  was  at  Orleans  ;  let 's  see,  thar  was  the  high  ^he^iff',  Dick, 
Jim,  old  Iron  Tooth,  an  '^-'* 

"  Iron  Tooth  I  who 's  he  ?  "  suggested  I* 

"Why,  ht's  the  man  what  fit  the  dog!  Ain't  you  never 
man  here  in  Featte,  when  he  gits  high  up,  just  pulls  out  Ids 
and  goes  to  chawiu'  it  as  if  he  'd  made  a  bet  he  could  bite  it  in  in 

*'  Ve«,  yeij,  go  on." 

"Well,  the  ginral  madvi'exn  a,V\  mount,  formed  line,  and  rid 
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^^^iicery — furmed  line  agin,  fitid  a  bi|:  stir-up  drink  Imnded  to 
Hlj  on'  ivlien  the  pinral  raised  his  liat  and  sjiid  '  the  Hero  of 
•n*/  the  yell  that  went  up,  put  a  bead  on  that  man's  Jickt^r  lha.t 
I  niJy  a  month,  I  hearn.  We  cume  a  rariii'  out'n  the  grncery— 
eed  up  and  down  two  or  three  times,  cleared  the  streets  of  all 
f  cliing9j  then  started  out  hume,  all  in  a  brest;  every  one  of  ua 
n  Polk  stalk." 

Hel-lo  !— Pulk  stalks  that  early  ?  " 

Well,  well,  hickry  sticks— same  thing.  Out  of  town  we  went, 
gin*  ev'ry  thing  we  see — fences,  cattle,  ox-teams;  and  at  last  we 
;o  old  Alyers's,  farly  squeelin*  to  rar  over  sumeihin' !  Old  iVlyers's 
vrafl  awful  bad — the  worst  in  anybody's  knolledge — why,  people 

fifty  miles  to  git  pups  from  him  J  Well,  he  come  a  chargiii,  too, 
met  us  at  the  gate,  lookin'  like  a  young  hyena*  Iron  To<>th  just 
ed  liimself  round  to  us,  and  says  he»  *  IVIen,  I  '11  take  (his  tight 
I  tfour  hands  ;  *  so  down  he  got,  ondressed  to  his  shirt,  stocky  and 
ft — got  down  on  his  alUfours  in  the  road,  walkin*  backwards  and 
rdB,  pitchin'  up  the  dust  and  bellerin'  like  a  bull  !  When  the  dog 
iim  at  that  sort  of  work,  he  did  sorter  st»p  barkin',  but  soon  as  he 
oiir  animal  strut  up  to  the  gate  and  begin  to  smell,  then,  like 
lier  dog,  he  got  fairly  crazy  to  git  through  at  him  i  rarin',  ea- 
rn', and  iaAn*  off  pickets  !  Our  animal  was  a  takin'  all  this  quite 
^-emellin'  through  at  him,  whinin'  me-^ou  mc-you  vie^you — strut- 
tmck'ards  and  for'ards,  histin'  up  one  leg  agin  the  gate. 
7v\\,  after  a  while  the  dog  begin  to  git  sorter  tired,  and  then  our 
Old  begin  to  git  mad  !  snap  for  snap  he  gin  the  dog,  and  soon  the 
was  worse  than  he  had  been.  Thur  we  was  settin'  on  our  hoses, 
n'  with  laughin'  and  licker,  and  thought  the  thing  was  rich,  as  it 
;  but  just  then,  our  animal  riz  on  his  hinders,  onlatched  the  gate, 
the  dog  lunged  fur  him.  Ain't  you  never  noticed  when  one  dog 
Dces  at  another,  he  sorter  whirls  roynd  sideways,  to  keep  him  from 
in*  him  a  fair  lick?  Well,  jisl  so  our  animal :  he  whirled  round 
ivrays  to  let  the  dog  have  a  glancin'  lick,  and  true  to  the  caracter, 
raii  poin'  to  allow  the  dog  a  dog's  chance,  and  he  stuck  t'>  his  a- 
«,  The  dog  didn't  make  but  one  hinge,  and  he  stopped — as  fitill 
be  picteJ  of  the  wolf  in  the  spellin'  book — for  you  see  our  animal 

right  starn  end  facin'  hi  in,  and  standin'  mighty  high  up  on  his 
i  legs  at  that  !  We  all  raised  the  old  Indian  yell,  for  you  never 
iee  sich  a  sight,  and  thur  stood  the  dog  with  the  awfuUest  conn- 
ksee  you  evrr  seen  a  dog  ware!  Our  man,  sorter  thinkin'he'd 
fed  the  dog,  now  give  two  or  three  short  goat-pitchea  back'ards  at 

!     Hal  ha!  ha!" 

What  did  he  do  ?     What  did  be  do  ?  " 

'Do?  why  run!  wouldn't  a  hyena  run  1  The  dog  had  a  big  block 
t  chain  to  him,  and  soon  our  animal  was  arter  him,  givin'  some  of 

awfuUest  leaps  and  yelps — 'twarn't  but  a  little  squar  picket  yard 
nd  the  bouse,  and  the  dog  couldn't  git  out,  so  round  and  round  he 
nt;  at  lust,  luruin'  a  corner  thu  chain  rapt  round  a  slump,  and  thar 
I  dog  was  faslt  and  he  had  to  Jighl  !  But  he  did  give  powerful 
Ki  to  get  loose  !  When  he  see  his  inemy  right  on  him  agin^  and 
•B  Iron  Tooth  seen  the  dog  wa$  fast,  round  and  round  he  'd  strut ; 
i  iieh  struttin* !  Ain't  you  never  seen  one  of  these  big,  long-legged, 
t-tailed  baboons  struttin'  ronnd  on  the  top  of  the  lion's  cage  } 
^'i»  so  he'd  go— sorter  mnellin'  at  the  dog  (and  his  tongue  hangin^^ 
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out  riglit  smart,  fur  he  tvas  tired),  me-you!  THe-jjfou!     Snap! 
the  dog  would  go,  imd  he  begin  to  show  fight  plain  agiD»  for  01 
mint  was  a  facin'  him,   and   he  seen '/ipoj  a  maii  arter  all  I    ~ 
animal  knowM  how  to  come  the  giraffe  over  him — so  round  hi 
agin  f      That  farly   broke  the  dog's  hart,  and   he  jist  rared 
pullin*  and  got  loose!     One  or  two  goat-pitches  back'ards 
dog  was  ilat  on  his  back,  phiyin'  his  fore-pans  mighty  fast, 
hapa  Bome  of  the  awfullest  barks  you  ever  hearn  a  dog  gin 
Iron  Tooth  he  seen  be  had   the  dog  at  about  the  right  pint, 
gave  one  mortal  lunge  backwards,  and   he  lit  with  both  ht 
dog'»    tlirout,    turned   quick    as   lightnin',   div   down   hi» 
fa^itetied   his  teeth  on  the  dog's  ears.     Such  a  shakin*  and 
The  dog  waH  too  skeared  to  fight,  and  our  animal  had  it  all 
way.     We    hollered  to   'give    him   some   m   the   short  ribs*^ 
only  held  on  and  growlea  at  us,  playin'  the  dog  olefin    u 
you.     Well,  thar  they  was,  rollin'  and  tumWin'  in  the  diri- 
on  top,  and  ilwn  t'otlier— our  animiil  holdin'  on  like  pitch  tc:^^ 
wherl,  the  dog  never  thinkin'   ubout   fightin'  once,  but  m.^^^'^ 
onest  licks  to  git  loose.     At  last  our  varmint's  hold  broke — ^\i^J^ 
^made  one /iger  lunge — the  chain  snapped — he  tucked  ^^.r /^y 
•-and — but  you  all  know  what  skeared  (foes  tvill  do  ! 

"Nobody  ain't  never  got  no  pups  from  Myers  since — iheUootfj 
right  out ! " 
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THE   COMEDY   OF   FRAN<J!OIS  LE  CHAMPI. 

ScABCBLY  half  a  dozen  years  have  elapsed  since  it  ivas 
dangerous  experiment  to  introduce  the  name  of  George  Sand* 
English  periodical.     In  the  interval  we  have  overcome  oor 
and  the  life  and  writings  of  George  Sand  are  now  as  well 
this  country  as  those  of  Charles  Dickens,  or  Bulwer  Lyt 
fact  itself  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  power  of  a  great  intellect  to' 
itself  heard  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  and  aversion  of  its  audieocf- 

The  intellectual  power  of  George  Sand  is  attested  by  thA 
of  Europe.    The  use  to  which  she  has  put  it  is  another  qncvtM^J 
fortunately,  she  has  applied  it,  for  the  most  part,  to  so  bad  a 
half  the  people  who  acknowledge  the  ascendancy  of  her 
too  much  occasion  to  deplore  its  perversion. 

The  principles  she  has  launched  upon  the  world  have  on 
tendency  towards  the  disorganization  of  all  existing  institntioOkl 
tical  and  social.  This  is  the  broad,  palpable  fact,  let  sofli 
disguise  or  evade  it  as  it  may.  Whether  she  pours  out  H 
tense  novel  that  shall  plough  up  the  roots  of  the  domestic  a?»t«ff 
composes  a  proclamation  for  the  Red  Republic^ins  that  shall  tiiw« 
streets  into  a  flame,  her  influence  is  equally  undeniable  and  if 
pernicious. 

It  has  been   frequently  urged,  in  the  defence  of  her  ni>v.4<. 
they  do  not  assail  the  institution  of  marriage,  but  the  m  j 
perpetrated  m  ils  natnt.    Ow^  Vxw  vJpk^  ^\3XV  N:wtw^'^^  of  i,. 
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result  is  still   the  same.     Iler  eloquent  expositions  of  ill- 

d  unions — her  dnring  appeals  from  tlie  obliji^alions  they  impose, 

Sections  they  outrage — her  assertion  of  the  riglits  of  nature 

conventions  of  societyj  have  the  final  effect  of  justifying  the 

of  duty  on  the  precarious  ground  of  paiision  and  inclination. 

lie  of  her  readers — of  all  readers — take  such  social  philosophy 

eross  ;  they  cannot  pick  out  its  nice  distinctions,  and  sift  its 

J  refinements,     It  is  less  ii  matter  of  reasoning  than  of  feeling. 

sensibility,  and  not  their  judgment,  is  invoked.     It  is  not  to 

Lnderstanding  that  these  rhapsodies  are  addressed^  but  to  their 

i  their  passions.     A   writer  who  really  meant  to  vindicate  an 

bn  against  its  abuses,  would  adopt  a  widely  different  course ;  and 

y  begging  George  Sand  uut  of  the  hands  of  the  jury  to  assert 

I  intniiion  of  her  writings  is  opposed  to  their  effect,  which  is  to 

foundiitions  upon  which  the  fabric  of  domestic  life  reposes. 

practice  accords   harmoniously   with    her   doctrines.     Nobody 

lows  what  the  actual  life  of  George  Sand  has  been«  can  doubt 

lioment   the  tnte  nature  of  her  opinions  on   the   subject   of 

e.     It  is  not  a  pleasant  subj<.^ct  to  touch,  and  we  should  shrink 

%  if  it  were  not  as  notorious  as  everything  else  by  which  she  has 

i  famous  in   her  time.     It  furms,  in  reality,  as  much  a  part  of 

lilosophy  she  desires  to  impress  upon  the  world,  as  the  books 

h  which  she  has  expounded  her  theory.     It  is  neither  more  nor 

ion  her  theory  of  freedom  and  independence  in  the  matter  of 

I  (we  dare  not  dignify  it  by  any  higher  name)  put  into  action — 

k vagrant  action,  \re  fear,  but,  on  that  account,  all  the  more 
S,  The  wonder  is,  how  anybody,  however  ardent  an  admirer  of 
i  8and*8  genius,  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  woman  who 
his  life  from  choice,  and  who  carries  its  excesses  to  an  extremity 
n>tuous  caprice*  could  by  any  human  possibility,  pass  so  com- 
ft  out  of  herself  into  another  person  in  her  books.  The  sup- 
ii  is  not  only  absurd  in  itself,  but  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
ss  and  sincerity  of  her  character. 

e  sort  of  justi*i cation  for  the  career  of  Madame  Dudevant  haa 

Ltempted  to  be  extracted  from  the  alleged  unhappiness  of  her 

d  life,  which  drove  her  at  last  to  break  the  bond,  and  ptirchase 

Mty  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  portion  of  her  fortune,  originally 

&ble.     But  all  such  justifications  must  be  accepted  with  hesi- 

the  absence  of  authentic  data,  and  more  especially  when 

t  circumstances  are  of  a  nature  to  throw  suspicion  upon  the 

Cases  undoubtedly  occur  in  which  the  violent  disruption  of 

^  ties  may  be  extenuated  even  upon  moral  grounds ;  hut  we 

tomprehend  by  what  process  of  reasoning  the  argument  can  be 

d  so  as  to  cover  any  indiscretions  that  take  place  afterwards. 

me  Dudevant  was  married  in  1822  ;   her  husband  ia  repre- 

J  a  plain  country  gentleman,  very  upright  and  literal  in  hi* 

quite  incapable,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  of  sympathising 

t  one  of  her  ablest  critics  calls  her  ''  aspirations  towards  the 

Wt  and  liberty."     She  bore  him  two  children,  lived  with  him 

rs,  and,  shortly  after  the  insurrection   of  July,   1830,    fled 

dull  house  at  Nohant,  and  went  up  to  Paris,     Upon  this 

)ody  has  a  right  to  pronounce  judgment.     Nor  should   the 

metrate  the  recesses  of  her  private  life  from  that  day  forward, 

ife  could  be  truly  considered  private,  and  if  it  were  not  in 

Kl  >4   ^ 
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fact  and  in  realitya  part  and  parcel  of  her  literary  carfer,    ^. 
made  so  lilOe  scruple  alwnt  publishing  it  herhelf,  that  ooWr 
need   Imve  any  scruple  on  tliat  head.     She  has  been  tntemnsi 
such  close  intimacies  with  a  succession  of  the  roust  cvlebnitiMi  | 
and  has  acted  upon  all  occasions  so  openly,   that  there  u 
slightest  disguise   upon  the  matter  in    the  literary  rirdei 
But  even  all  this  publicity  might  not  wholly   warnitil  a  ; 
to  the  erratic  course  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  if  sheJudoil 
her  own  experiences,  to  some  extent,  the   basi*  of  her 
are   said  by  those  most   familiar  with  her  habits  and 
contain,   in  a   variety  of  fornis,  the  confession  of  ih*  (trtflfl?^ 
Bitudes  through  which  her  heart  and  imagination  hart 
reflection  is   not  limited   to  general  types    of  human 
passion,  but  constantly  descends  to  individualizatiun ;  asdl 
male  friends  are  at  no  loss  to  trace  through  her  numerous 
a   whole   gallery    nf  portraits,    beginning    with    poor  M» 
and  running  through  a  remarkable  group  of  conlempiranr 
Her  works  then  are,  avowedly,  transcripts  of  her  life  ;  and  bff  1 
qnently  becomes^  in  a  grave  sense,  literary  property,  as  the) 
whence  has  issued  the  turbid  principles  she  glories  in  pTinnni 

We  have  no  desire  to  pursue  this  view  of  Georgt* 
its  ultimate  consequences.     It  is  enough  for  our   | 
indicate  the  source  and  nature  of  the  influence  she  exerdi 
her  life  and  her  works  together,  their  action  and  re-actiao 
other,  it  may  be  observed  that  such  a  writer  could  h%  pi 
fostered  only  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  of  Paris.    Wi^ 
ceoius  she  would  perish  in  London.     The  moral  atmotipberei 
18  necessary  alike  to  its  culture  and  reception — the  volcuuc 
perpetual  excitement — the  instability  of  the   people  and  tfatt^ 
ment — the  eternal  turmoil,  caprice,  and  transition — i 
land  polluted  to  its  core.     These  elements  of  fknaticiBm  tndi 
to  which  she  has  administered  so  skilfully,  have  made  bet 
In  such  a  country  as   England,  calm,  orderly,   and   conserr^li''^ 
aocia!  philosophy  would  lack  earth  for  its  roola  and  mit  for  it\'' 
The  very  institutions  of  France,  upon  which  no  man  can  coo»^ 
hour,  are  essential  to  her  existence  as  a  writer. 

But  time  that  mellows  all  things  has  not  been  idle  with 
Band.  After  having  written  "  Indiana,"  '•'  Lelie,"  "  Val< 
itundry  other  of  her  most  conspicuous  works,  she  found  ii 
defend  herself  against  the  charge  of  advocating  ( 
The  defence,  to  be  sure,  was  pre-eminently  sophis 
,m  complete  evasion  of  the  real  question ;  but  it  wa^  a  conccs 
feelings  and  decorum  of  society  which  could  not  fail  in 
to  operate  as  a  restraint  in  future  labours*  Her  sul 
were  not  quite  so  decisive  on  these  topics ;  and  in  iuime 
riage  was  even  treated  mih  a  respectful  recognition,  and 
aunered  to  run  its  course  in  purity  and  tranquillity,  without  ^ 
those  terrible  struggles  with  duty  and  conscience  wliich  werv  prrrif^' 
considered  indispensable  to  bring  out  its  intensity* 

And  now  comes  an  entirely  new  phase  in  the  development  of  G 
Sand's  mind.  Perhaps  about  this  time  the  influences  immed^ 
acting  upon  her  may  Iiuve  undergone  a  modi(ic4itioa  that  will  j^ 
help  to  explain  the  miracle.  Her  daughter,  the  fair  Solonge.  is  g  J 
up  and  about  to  be  married  ;  and  the  household  thoughts  and  ^ 
and  the  tenderness  o?  a  s<?t\o\i%  tslw^  vtwwA.^^  cssax,,  wlvvcli 
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it'i  heati  on  such  occasiuns^  may  Imve  silied  their  sf^eettiesji  u|>on 
my  ward  soul,  and  inspired  it  with  congt-niul  mierttoces,  Tfais  is 
«pecululiofl,  more  or  less  corrobonited  by  time  and  circumstance; 
liatever  may  have  been  the  agencies  by  which  the  churm  was 
^ht»  certain  it  is  that  George  Sand  has  recentJy  produced  a  work 
,  WD  will  not  say  flippantly  in  the  words  of  the  song, — 

*'  Has  for  once  a  moral," 

liich  h  in  the  highest  degree  chaste  in  conception^  and  full  of 
Icity  and  truthfulness  in  the  execution.  This  work  is  in  the 
9f  a  tbree-act  comedy,  and  is  caOed  "  Fran9i»is  le  Champi/'  (For 
5ne6t  of  the  country  gentlemen  we  may  as  well  at  once  explain 
lie  word  champi  means  a  foundling  of  the  fields.) 
B  domestic  morality,  the  quiet  nature,  the  home  feeling  of  this 
ly  may  be  described  as  something  wonderful  for  George  Sand  ; 
lat  her  genius  was  not  felt  to  be  (dostic  enough  for  such  a  dis* 
liQt  that  nobody  suspected  she  could  have  accomplished  it  with 
rbt  an  appearance  of  artifice  or  false  sentiment,  or  with  so  much 
lity  and  faith  in  its  truth.  But  thi^  is  not  the  only  wonder  con- 
d  with  '*  Francois  le  Champi."  Its  reception  by  the  Paris 
iiw  was  something  yet  more  wonderful.  We  witnessed  a  few 
^  at  the  Odeon  its  hundred  and  fourth  or  fifth  representation — 
raft  a  sight  not  readily  forgotten.  The  acting,  exquisite  as  it  was 
I  the  minutest  articulation  of  the  scene>  was  infinitely  leaa 
;  than  the  stillness  and  patience  of  the  spectators.  It  was  « 
and  curious  thing  to  see  these  mercurial  people  pouring  in 
eir  gay  cafes  and  restaurants,  and  sitting  down  to  the  repre- 
ti  of  this  dramatic  pastoral  with  much  the  same  close  and 
ess  attention  as  a  studious  audience  might  be  expected  to  give 
mtific  lecture.  And  it  was  more  curious  still  to  contrast  what 
iig  at  that  moment  in  difi^erent  places  with  a  like  satisfaction  to 
)wds  of  listeners ;  and  to  consider  what  an  odd  compound  that 
mst  be  who  can  etjuully  enjoy  the  rutitic  virtues  of  the  Odeon, 
grossnesses  and  prurient  humours  of  the  Varii'tes.  Paris  and 
Parisians  will,  probably,  for  ever  remain  an  enigma  to  the 
iliitosopher.  One  never  can  see  one's  way  through  their  snr- 
contradictions,  or  calculate  upon  what  will  happen  next,  or 
rn  any  given  state  of  afifuirs  will  take.  In  this  sensuous,  sen- 
li  volatile,  and  dismal  Paris  anybody  ivho  way  think  it  worth 
» cro«5  the  water  for  such  a  spectacle,  may  see  re-produced 
',  side  by  side,  the  innocence  of  the  golden  age,  and  the  worst 
the  last  stage  of  a  liigh  civilization. 

i*  bottom  of  all  thi^,  no  doubt,  will  be  found  a  constitutional 
t^ly  that  goes  a  great  way  to  account  for  t!ie  opposite  excesses 
icli  the  national  character  runs.  A  Frenchman  is  at  heart  the 
Alan  in  the  universe;  but  his  nature  is  of  great  compoiss  at 
8,  being  deficient  only  in  the  repose  of  tne  middle  notes 
constitutional  melancholy  opposed  to  the  habitual  frivolity 
deserved  to  be  called  mirth)  of  the  Frencli  is  now  more  pal- 
n  ever.  Commercial  depression  has  brought  it  out  in  its 
5<iloura.  The  people  having  got  what  they  wanted,  begin  now 
?r  that  they  want  everything  else.  The  shopa  are  emi»ty — 
%  Royal  is  as  trUte  as  the  suburb  of  a  country  town — and  the 
tlie  Champs  Elysees,  in  spite  of  its  display  of  horsemeti  atid 
^rriagea,  mixed  up  in  motley  cavalcade  wMi  XiattV  cji\)tv;^^\A 
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and  omnibuses,  is  as  dilferent  from  what  it  used  to  be  in  the 
the  monarchy,  as  the  castle  of  Dublin  niU  be  by-and-b}%  wkeii 
regfll  pai^eimt  u  removed  to  London.     The  sparkling  btitteriiei 
used   to  Sirt  about  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  may  now  be 
pacing  moodily    along*    their    eyes   fixed    on    the  ground*   And 
hands  in  their  pockets,  sometimes  with  an  old  umbrella  (wliick 
to   be  received  by  common  ansent  as  the    emblem   of  brokea 
fortunes),  and  sometimes  with  a  brown  paper  parcel  under  thdi 
The  animal  spirits  of  the  Ptirisians  are  very  much    perplexed 
these    circumstances;    and    hence  it  is  that   they   ahematelj 
drown  their  melancholy  in  draughts  of  fierce  excitemeot,  or  to 
by  f;eutle  sedatives. 

The  actual  story  of  ^'  Frafi^oia  le  Champi,"  spread  over  three 
so  slight  as  to  throw  the  whole  interest  into  the  dialogue. 
there  i»  little  or  none  ;  the  vital  charm  of  the  piece  conaisting 
truthfulness  of  treatment  to  which  we  have  already  referrw. 
scene,  which  never  changes  throughout,  is  the  interior  of  a  mill  i 
country,  the  household  <if  which  consists  of  IHIudeleine,  the  widow 
miller   (recently    deceased),   Jeannie,   the  young  son   of 
JMariette,  her  sister-in-law,  and  Catherine,  her  fuitbful  serwit 
addition  to  these  characters  are  Fran 9018,  a  foundling  brought  uf 
Madeleine^  but  driven  out  of  the  house  by  her  husband  same 
before  the  play  opens.  Severe,  a  rich  woman  living  in  the 
hood,  and  her  nephew,  a  foolish,  good-humoured  fellow,  Jatn 
whom  she  wants  to  marry  to  Mariette.     Such  are  the  chamctcfiw 
and  humble  in  rank,  whose  little  history  forms  the  subject  of  tUt 

Fran9ois,  hearing  that  his  benefactress  has  been  left  tn  debt 
death  of  her  husband,  makes  a  journey  to  the  mill  to  offer  bis 
to  her.     He  finds  lier  ill  and  in  trouble,  and  exposed   to  tbe 
machinations  of  Sovcre,  the  rich   neighbour,  who  in   the  life- time 
the  miller,  exercised  so  malignant  an  influence  over  him,  that  »h« 
suspected  of  having  weaned  his  affections  from  his  wife.     Her  pit 

fmrpose  is  to  ruin  the  poor  widow,  and  to  secure  Mariette  (wbo 
ittle  fortune  of  her  own)  for  her  nephew.  JMariette,  who  is 
to  the  addres,se3  of  Jean  Bonnin,  falls  in  love  with  Fran9ois. 
has  worked  so  tirtfully  on  her  mind  that  the  old  atfection  which 
her  to  the  good  Madeleine  is  sapped  by  falsehoods  and  inuendoi;  tti 
in  this  state  of  affdrs  Francois  discovers  the  real  state  of  his  ^efiifi 
towards  JVIadeleine,  which  he  had  hitherto  little  suspected.  Fhii 
this  point  the  story  proceeds  slowly,  but  naturally,  to  it&  uuuJiiiiiii 
through  several  scenes  constructed  with  conaummate  art«  aad  ^ 
gularly  touching  and  effective,  considering  that  the  moveiiHal  ii 
them  is  little  more  than  the  pul}>jtation  of  the  hearts  of  the 

The  charucter  of  Miideleine  is  exquisitely  dniwn  ;  frank, 
transparent  to  the  depths  of  her  truthful  nature,  and  swnyti^ 
around  her  by  the  mere  force  cif  love  and  goodness.  The  open,  b^flli 
strong,  and  tender-hearted  FranQois  is  every  way  worthy  of  hef.  Ail 
the  members  of  this  domestic  group,  even  dowii  to  Catherine.  iri«f 
fidelity  lifts  her  into  importance,  put  forward  irresistible  climiw  Vt 
sympathy  and  admiration.  TJiey  belong  to  the  real  world  of  aio 
life — even  the  malice  of  Severe  is  full  of  the  meanne&ses  and  pcttin< 
the  low  spite  and  gossiping  slander  of  the  village  niij^hief-oiAkcc- 
The  art  of  the  author  is  delicjent  only  in  one  [wint — -the  hisUrf^ 
FraiK^ois  himRcU.  Be\i\^  a  ^omu^Wyv^,  a.Tvd  l\avin^  a  Urge  warn  ^ 
money  aent  to  him  n\YUwouft\'^  \i^  \vV%  wvQ'Ctv^tt*  ^-^  \cjf^V««^^  ■ 
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explanation  which  never  comes.    As  he  is  the  hero  of  the 

'  have  a  right  to  know  all  about  him,  or  at  least  not  to  be 

ly  and  then  left  in  the  dark.    To  raise  an  expectation  and 

it  it,  is  rather  going  out  of  the  way  for  an  "  effect  defective." 

^U  sow  submit  to  the  reader  a  passage  or  two,  rendered  as 

to  the  original  as  the  provincial  idioms  of  the  speakers  will 

These  fragments,   although  they  must  unavoidably   fail  to 

tn  adequate  notion  of  a  work  which  makes  its  final  impres- 

r  quiet  and  reiterated  touches  that  never  startle  the  attention, 

L^W  upon  it  insensibly,  will  sufficiently  serve  to  show  the  manner 

dialogue. 

fnllowing  is  part  of  a  scene  between  IVIariette  and  Fran9oi8, 
bit  hist  learnea  that  while  Catherine  has  been  sitting  up  with 
iinhd  night  after  night,  the  pretty,  frivolous  Mariette  had  not 
)  taken  her  turn. 

YoQ  here  still,  Mr.  Francois  ?     Where  Is  Catherine  ]     My  lister-in- 
'h iilwp,  and  it  is  quite  time  for  us  all  to  retire. 

"  Mfiiff.  Yoa  are  tired  then,  miss  ?    Yet  you  look  so  fresh,  that  I  should 
kavo  bdieved  it. 

[mounHnff  the  siaireate].  Is  it  wrong  then  in  your  eyes  to  look  well  ? 

.#taMffl<i  [approachinff  the  stairctue].  No ;  but  I  could  not  help  comparing  your 

looks  with  those  of  poor  Catherine ;  and  shall  I  tell  you  that  I  feel  more 

in  the  poor  servant  who  dies  like  a  good  horse  in  the  harness,  than  in  the 

d  young  lady  who  shines  like  the  dawn  of  a  spring  morning. 

.JilmUUg.  Has  Catherine  onnplained  of  fatigue  ?     Why  didn't  she  tell  me  of  it  ? 

WfmmftU.  Courage  never  complains  ;  it  is  for  the  good  heart  to  divine  when 


r.  And  yoa  have  divined  it  ?     According  to  that,  it  is  Catherine  who 
ihm  eoorage,  and  you  the  good  heart ;  and  pray  what  have  I  ? 
Vanfoiff.  You  have  your  beauty  to  console  you  for  the  afflictions  of  others. 
_     MmrUtie  [deeeending  the  «totr<1.    Is  that  all  ?     Let  me  tell  you.  Mister  Miller, 
^Ifeat  if  yoa  are  for  saying  sliarp  things,  I  can  say  them  also.    \  ou  will  get  nothing 
at  that  game  from  me. 

^rmmfois.  Out  with  it,  beautiful  Mariette  ?  I  know  what  is  on  the  tip  of  vour 
tinciw.  You  would  tell  me  that  I  am  impertinent  in  speaking  to  you  so  freely — 
X  lAo  am  nobody — ^less  than  nobody — a  foundling! 

Mmrieiie  [embamused].  Oh !  I  didn*t  mean  to  reproach  you.  I  see  that  you 
think  ill  of  me.  However,  we  are  but  new  acquaintances,  and  I  ask  what  right 
yoa  have  to  expect  me  to  think  as  you  do  ? 

^rmmeoie.  What  right  ?     You  know  it  well— the  right  of  the  foundling,  of  the 
ildwhow  


who  was  brought  here  by  the  charity  of  Madame  Blanchet,  and  whose  duty 
tt  ia  to  love  her  as  a  mother,  the  only  return  he  can  make  for  all  her  goodness. 
.    Mmriette  [with  emotitm'].  I  don*t  blame  you  for  that.  Master  Francois  ;  and, 
periiapa,  you  also  will  think  better  of  me  by  and  by. 

Ffwni^  [heartily].  It  depends  upon  yourself— I  ask  nothing  better.  W^ill  you 
riiake  hands  with  me  ? 

MmHette  [mineingly].  It  *s  a  little  too  soon,  I  think — 

FranfoU.  You  wont  1  Well— we  must  wait  a  little.  Where  are  you  going,  M iss 
Mariette? 

Marieite  [yoing  towards  her  chamber],  I  am  going  to  fetch  my  mantle  and  hood 
lo  waich  by  Madeleine. 

JFrancoU.  I  see  that  you  are  not  only  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  world,  but  as  good 
as  a  little  angel.     Come,  wou*t  you  give  me  your  hand  now  % 

MmrietU.  Since  you  ask  it  so  politely 

Franfois  kisses  her  hand  and  goes  out. 

Memette  [alone,  ascending  the  stain].  W^ell— to  be  sure— how  he  kissed  my 
hand— with  such  an  air — not  at  all  your  country  manners  ! 

Thii  delicate  little  scene,  with  scarcely  anything  in  it  beyond  the  indi- 
aitifm  of  the  kindliness  that  lies  beneath  the  light  coquetry  of  Mariette, 
and  the  goodness  of  heart  of  Fran9«»i8,  that  drawftit  out  w>  «vic«WKwKL^> 
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was  liBteued  to  witb   profpund  attention ;   and  the  pMti^ 

Francois  says  that  *'  coumge  never  complains"  was  loudly 

One  can  hardly  be  much  surprised  at  its  reception »  it  was 

in«ly  acted>   and  the  bcene  had  such    a    pretty  and    natuml  ttr,  ii 

Marii'tte  stood  on   the  steps  leading  to  her  chamber,  with  a  aiji^ 

candle  in   her  hand^  and   Fran9ois  sto^^d  with  his  arm  over  tlie  bi^ 

ustrade  talking  to  her.     It  is  from  this  moment  Mariett«  eateruai 

a  ientlretse  for  FraiKjois,  and  no  great  wonder ! 

In  thisKtate  of  uncertainty  on  all  sides — Madeleine  still  onsiiipidHi 
of  Fran^fiis'  attachment — we  come  to  the  last  acene,  Rloriette  hu 
had  an  interview  of  explanation  with  Jean  Bunnin,  and,  Mei&g 
she  has  been  deceived  by  Severe  all  throughout,  she  is  now  liiIJ 
pentance  for  the  wrong  she  has  done  her  sister.  Aladelcine 
this  moment j  and  the  liule  scene  that  ensues  between  tbeto  ianq 
touching  in  its  purity  and  sweetness, 

Afaikkine,  >V''ell,  my  dear,  have  I  put  Jeaii  Bonnia   to  flight  ?     H«»  ii  Ail> 
Have  they  persuaded  him,  also,  that  I  am  his  euecay  '^      [AfaristSe 


What?     ^Jy  darling!  wliiit  is  thb  ?     Yoa  mn 


at  her  feft.]     How  ? 
Cum«  to  my  arms^ 

Mariette,  No,  tiater.— I  will  reiii«in  at  your  knees  till  yoa  hav* 
two  ihin^t 

Madeleine.  Say  them  quickly  thea^  for  I  tun  impatient  to  (frant  iltetou 

Marietle.  First,  will  you  restore  to  me  the  phice  I  used  to  have  tn  ytmr  lofv? 

Mudeirii^.  Vim  have  never  lost  it.  Vtrn  liave  given  me  «orrow^  it  b  tfwf ;  k« 
I  haven't  the  power  to  love  you  ie4»  lor  all  that. 

MarieUe.  Vuu  ought  to  dete«t  nie,  and  turn  me  out  of  yoar  houae  ;  far  I  Im 
been  more  wicked  than  you  suspect.  I  h»ve  tjeen  ungrateful  to  you — to  y«i«W 
have  brought  me  up,  petted  me,  spoiled  mv.  Ah  !  spoiled— that  it  the  H^ICvibI 
Atid  lu  retiira,  t  hare  abused  your  goodtieu,  aud  said  things  MgainH  y<ou,  «MA 
nuike  me  sick  at  heart  to  tbiuk  of, 

Madeleirw,  Come,  come,  you  will  miike  youmelf  ill,  ajid  t  only  wti  tlac  la 
crown  my  troubles.  There,  there — wt  down,  with  your  Utde  etbowa 
as  yiiu  ii&ed  to  do  when  you  were  twelve  years  old,  repeaiini^  your  eate^iiMD  IV >i% 
And  now — what  i%  the  second  thing  you  wi:ih  lo  ask — perhapa  t  know  it  tjomkfl 

Mnriette.  No^,  aihter — my  dear  little  mamma  I  you  do  aot  know  it,     V 
^-you  believe  that  I  lovt^  Fran<juis^  and  thui  I  do  not  care  f or  «fasn  BoaDtlk.    Itb 
jutit  the  revert^e,  I  no  longer  think  of  Fran <]»ii,  since  I  koow^  he  lov 
nut  me  ;  and  I  do  love  Jenn  Bonnin,  who  is  a  good  Ud  in  ipite  of  hit  •taqll#lM^ 
and  a  devcr  Ud.  and  who  loves  me  dearly 

Madeleine,  I  have  alwayR  thought  him  a  good  lad;  as  far  his  rlcT^meM.  I  lv« 
lately  remarked  that  he  h  ant  so  wanting  in  shrewdness,  [f  ynu  low  hhn,  I  viO 
love  him  too  ;  but  then  who  is  it  tliat  Fran<^oifl  prefers  to  my  little  Ularivtiv  ? 

Mnrieiit\  You  know,  Skister,  you  know  very  well  ;  and  we  knav  abai,  01 1 
do  n<jt  bluj<h  ;  you  deserve  to  be  loved  before  little  Marietie.  fof  TOQ  mn  mmt 
wordiy  titan  she  is  ;  and  besides  you  have  done  so  much  for  Fmi^oia  thai  ha  vmU 
be  an  iugrate  if  he  had  a  thought  of  any  one  but  you. 

Madtieine.  Of  me  ?  [^the^  both  Hm'].     Of  me  r     Are  you  dreuning,  Mariilis? 

Marietta.  Ua'sv  ?     Didn't  you  know  it  before? 

Madeleine.  So  little  did  I  know  it,  that  I  do  nut  believe  it  even  dow. 

Afftriettt\  lie  never  dared  to  speak  to  you  of  it,  and  you  had  no  idf!^  cif  it?  Ati 
Sdv^re,  who  said_Oh  !   vvickeil,  wicked  8£v<;re,  what  mi^ctuef  you  luive 
Jean  Bonnin  appnurs  at  the  baok^  and  make*  a  tijfn  to  FmofoU 

Madekim.  Come,  forget  her,  and  listen  no  m<»«  to  her  falsehoods. 
yet  bring  hack  Francois. 

Mftrtetle,  No,  vister,  I  am  too  proud  to  love  one  who  love*  tne  not  ;  \ 
you  to<-»  xvell  not  to  wish  that  yo!i  should  marry  him  who  loves  you 
who  emild  make  yon  su  happy. 

Mfifltdt'ine .  Marry  Francois  ?     I  ?     It  would  be  madness, 

Frrtrtfow  {coming  ff^rteard),  Alss  !  it  would  be  madnesst  ^  you  hate  me, 

Madeleine.  Hate  you  ?     I— but  to  marry  you  1  — 

/'Va/ij'oi*.  Ye*,  lo  marcv  Fr^ui^ux*,,  vjVvft  V\\\  d\«;  i»l  %t\«$  U  '^tta.  «|m  not  [«Ft% 
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lie  has  loved  you  nil  his  life  without  kniiiwing  it^Franc^i*,  who  is  rich  enmigh 

{iruvid<}  for  your  son— -Fran .^ois,  who  asks  pardon  of  Mariette  for  having  done 

an  iaju»tict?^FranyoU,  who  implores  of  you  either  to  take  him  as  a  husbitiid, 

to  send  him  from  you,  for  he  caij  no  longer  live  with  a  secret  which  in  wearing 

IC  liu  life, 

V.  V'es,  Madame  BlAnchet,  tbftt  is  the  tnith  ;  for  my  part,  I  eatreat  you  to 
Frautjoit,  if  it  waa  only  to  make  Marietie  marry  me. 
Mariftt*,  Sfiy  ye*,  deur  ai«iter,  and  we  will  all  Ihj  happy  together. 
CtUhmrifW.  Say  yea,  mislreM,  for  ne%'er  can  you  6iid  a  better  husband  for  yourself, 
^pter  nutter  (or  me,  or  a  l>etter  father  for  Jeannie, 

And   you^  Jeannie  !     You    weep  and  say  nothing — you  above  all 


.  He  says  that  he  will  go  away. 

ean  make  him  stay  ? 
iw.  My  Ood  !  it  is  like  a  dream  ! 
Weil,  since   everybody  wishet  it, 


Why  should  you  let  him  go,  mamma. 

And  you  donU  give  tnt)  time  to  eollect 
I   luppofic   1  must  end  by  wishing  it 


And  thus,  witb  the  loving  group  pressing  round  this  good  aod  most 

lu^eltish  heroine,  the  curtain  fdls  upon  tht;  comedy. 
If  this  play^ — so  simple  in  expressiun^  ao  destitute  of  movement  — 

ad  been  produced  m  London,  the  probability  is  that  it  would  hurdly 

ave  lingered  a  weekj  if  it  escaped  the  ordeal  of  the  first  night.  Our 
iieatrical  appetite  demands  stronger  food,  and  will  not  put  up  with 
mch  thin  diet.  And  upon  the  face  of  tkis  fuct^  seeing  the  great  run  the 
piece  has  had  iu  Puris,  we  are  afraid  it  must  be  admitted  that  French 
taste  in  this  direction  (whatever  may  be  said  of  it  in  reference  to 
Bllier  dramatic  modes)  has  the  advantage  of  us. 

e  are  entitled,  however  to  put  in  this  plea  in  mitigation,  that 
e  so  delicate  and  natural,  depending  so  little  upon  broad 
ts,  and  so  much  upon  quiet  truth fulnesii  of  expressiou*  could  not 
he  tendered  with  the  neci^ssary  simplicity  upon  our  stage.  It  is  sonie- 
tbing  quite  out  of  the  way  of  our  actors,  who  are  too  much  accustomed 
to  physical  excitement  to  be  able  to  trust  themselves  to  gentler 
tmotions.  The  acting  of  "  Fran(,*ois  le  Chumpi  "  was  so  perfect  at  the 
Odeon,  every  part  sat  so  easily  upon  its  representative,  and  there  waa 
ko  little  eflfort  or  exaggeration,  that  we  cun  at  once  understand  the 
Micbantment  of  the  audience  under  the  spell  of  so  complete  an  illu- 
wm*  This  will  always  he  the  case  in  tlieatres  where  the  requisite 
tare  la  bestowed  upon  the  cast  and  the  preparation.  With  ua> 
lie  first  night  of  a  new  piece  is  frequently  little  better  than  a  dresa 
lehearsut ;  while,  iu  Paris,  the  number  of  rehearsals  that  precede  the 

rat  night,  ensure  as  much  finish  in  the  performance  as  the  skill  of 
he  actors  can  produce. 

George  Sancl  has  done  herself  great  honour  by  this  charming  little 
irama.  That  she  should  have  chosen  such  a  turbulent  moment  for 
ocb  an  experiment  upon  the  public,  is  not  the  least  remarkable  inci- 
lent  connected  with  it.  Only  a  few  months  before  we  heard  of  her 
Didnight  revels  with  the  heads  of  the  Hepublican  party  in  the  midst 
>f  the  fury  and  bloodshed  of  an  cmcute  ;  and  then  fcdlows  close  upon 
tbe  blazing  track  of  revolution,  a  picture  of  household  virtues  so  sweet 
md  tranquil,  so  full  of  tenderness  aud  love,  that  it  is  dithcnit  to  be- 
ieve  it  to  be  the  production  of  the  same  hand  that  hud  recently  flung 
iainiug  addresses,  like  brands,  into  the  streets  to  set  the  town  on  fire. 
Silt  we  must  be  surprised  at  nothing  that  happens  in  France,  wliero 
troth  is  so  much  stranger  than  fiction,  as  to  extinguish  the  last  frag- 
ment  of  an  excuse  for  credulity  and  wonder. 
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The  Kecesaity  of  Amuicment. — Early  Age«.— The  Infancy  oT  Uur  WoHA^Ik 
Savage.— The  AmmaL— "Unbending  the  Bow/'— The  Brit4m»— 4li«  SiasUf 
of  their  Aniusemcnta. — The  RoinAna — tiieir  WaHjIc^  AmiiMwtif^^fy^^ — ^TIitAlW^ 
Tbe  SaxoDs. — Games  of  Chanoe.^ — Canute.— Dice,  Cbeia,  Baek^iinttK^— Hi 
NormaQs.  ^ToumameDtt  and  JtiutU, —  MiDstreJU  and  ft! n n D lafcantji,  Tli 
CoiiimoD«. — Club  and  Buckler  Play*— -The  Bow  and  Arrow,— >T« 
Robin  IJood  and  Merry  Sherwood. — His  followers. — Old  Song. 
— The  Legend. — Uursu-Kacing  fir»i  menticiaed. — ^Uugb  and  .Kl 
Foem.— The  value  of  riding  the  Winner. 

An  ancient  philosopher  wbo,  in  early  youths  had  bcifn  Ttoff 
amused  and  charmed  by  the  sliow  of  the  world  and  the  nctiv« 
thereiiJ,  begun,  &s  his  eyesight  failed  him,  to  search  more 
causes  and  etfects.     As  he  handled  the  golden  delusions  and  f« 
brass  and  tinsel,  hh  k'lirned  no»e  turned  up  with  contempt,  and  t 
of  self-approval   for  a  nwment  lighted  up  the  \rrinkles  of  age. 
examitied  the  puppets,  and  rag  by  rag  he  stripped  them  of  their  _ 
clothing,  discovering  that  their  liappy  faces  were  only  maitka,  aad 
bowings,  scrapings,  and  amutting  anticj»,  were  tbe  result  of  a 
motive  [mwer,  and,  latnentable  tu  tell,  that  they  were  coutinttaliy  <«B> 
trolled  by  others,  and  were  not  a  whit  better  than  Punch  or  Any  ukr 
exhibitor  for  halfptnce. 

He  felt  proud  and  happy  liis  researches  had  brought  hiin  tkt 
valuable  knowledge,  that  there  was  nothing  in  anything,  and  thlt^ 
wiiidom  would  imniortulize  him;  that  is,  he  would  reoiain  io  liht 
memory  of  his  fellow-men  ws  one  whose  great  fault  had  been  the  A*' 
cover y  of  thiirs  ;  to  aid  which  discovery  he  had  relied,  not  on  tk 
generosity  of  his  youth,  but  the  prejudices  and  crabbedoeas  of 
He  found  out,  uUo,  "  that  men  are  hut  children  of  a  larger  gFi 
although  it  is  doubted  whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  e«i 
he  certainly  discovered  the  fact,  which  is  not  in  any  way 
to  the  dignity  of  manhood  or  the  presumed  wisdom  of  agt?. 
asserted  that  the  childishness  of  man  never  deserted  hitn; 
the  coral  and  bells,  which  ring  in  the  iir&t  smile  upon  the  Iface  > 
infant,  to  the  bell  which  rings  out  the  Imt  smile  of  second  childbi^ 
Man  must  have  some  toy,  no  matter  whether  it  be  culled  a  phili 
or  a  jihantUBmagoria,  it  is  still  a  ])laything,  and  thus  he  wlio 
buccesbfully  amuses  the  grown-up  children  is  the  clevereU 
und  reaps  a  benefit  accordingly,  all  being  eager  for  newly  iaffrtrf 
playthings,  and  hailing  with  pleasure  the  advent  of  ihe  atuueciMM* 
monger, 

*'  The  child,"  Mays  thiK  immorlal  philosopher  (who8e  name  has  Vr«i 
rubbed  olf  ihe  tablet}*  of  fame  for  centuries,  or  I  would  have  irrittrsit 
here),  ''continually  shows  itself  through  the  sombre  hu»k  of  manhffti 
und  claims  its  quota  of  amusement,  which  is  not  to  be  dented.  TA 
is  called  by  the  learv\»iA,  w\iQ  Cs*'ai  Vi  own  the  powerful  effect  of  (oilj  « 
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Uieir  wisdom, '  unbending  tlie  bmv  ;*  and  worse  tlmn  fool  is  lit'  who,  in 
hh  wrisdom,  battles  against  its  influence,  for  it  again  attunes  into  the 
bnrmuny  of  charity  and  |Tenero»ity  the  strings  of  tlie  heart  that  have 
been  struck  into  discord  by  tlie  rude  hands  of  the  world/* 

**  The  child  part  of  man,  then,  must  be  amused/'  says  my  philoso- 
pher, "  ho\vevfc*r  much  it  may  militate  against  the  dignity  of  the  man 
part  of  the  child." 

In  the  early  ages,  that  is,  the  childhood  of  the  world,  it  will  be  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  very  amusing  thing,  it  was  one  great  theatre,  and 
life  but  one  long  play, — an  ett-rna!  pic-nic,  a  whole  holiday.  Half 
holidays^  those  melancholy  glimpses  of  enjayment,  are  the  invention  of 
civilization,  for  we  find  that  the  wild  Indian,  who  thinks  it  beneath 
the  solemn  dignity  of  hi»  manhood  to  laugh  or  chatter  like  his  squaw, 
revels  in  the  dance  to  his  heart's  content,  vaulting  like  a  young  stag 
or  chattering  like  an  ape,  all  the  while  using  the  most  absurd  actions 
and  contortions,  unwnrthy  of  the  lowest  mountebank.  This  is  his 
amui^ement,  become  classical  from  its  anticjuity,  and  he  sees  nothing 
mbsurd  in  it:  it  is  his  "  unbending  the  bow/' 

Kverything  animate  claims  its  play  hour,  Nature  dictating  to  the 
civilized  and  the  savuge  the  necessity  of  "unbending  the  bow/*  The 
very  brutes  tliat  roam  through  the  forests,  untrodden  by  the  foot  of 
man,  slaughtering  each  other  for  their  daily  sustenance,  obey  this  law; 
and  the  stately  Hon  may  be  seen  "unbending"  from  his  mujestyf 
amusing  himself  by  gambols  with  all  the  zest  and  abandon  of  the  moat 
juvenile  monkey. 

In  the  early  ages,  when  the  simple  Britons  were  living  unmolested 
in  this  beautiful  little  island,  having  only  to  provide  for  their  inmie- 
dJute  wants,  their  amuaemcnls  were  of  that  character  which  tended  to 
give  them  strength  and  agiUty,  and  fitting  them  to  carry  out  with 
success  the  only  object  of  their  lives,  namely,  the  providing  a  good 
dinner. 

Consequently,  the  youth  were  trained  to  the  necessary  hunting  by 
violent  and  athletic  exercises,  such  as  running,  leaping,  and  swimming. 
After  the  toils  of  the  day's  hunt,  and  the  repletion  nf  the  fea^t  from 
the  spoils,  their  evening's  entertainments  were  held  in  some  cho-sen 
gladey  rich  in  the  teeming  wildness  of  nature*  where,  beneatli  t)ie 
gigantic  arms  of  a  noble  tree,  the  elders  sat  as  judges  of  the  amicable 
strife  between  the  young  aspirants  for  fame. 

Side  by  side  stood  the  graceful  forms,  living  statues  of  untram- 
melled youthful  beauty,  with  thishing  eyes  and  distended  nostrihs,  and 
erery  muscle  strong  up  to  its  greatest  tension,  wailing  the  given 
signal  from  their  chief  to  start  them,  swift  as  the  rushing  winds,  upion 
tbeir  headlong  race.  They  are  sped,  glancing  like  arrows  tlirough  the 
deep  green  shadows  of  the  woods;  they  bound  and  leap  over  the 
tbwu^and  twining  arms  of  luxuriant  underwood,  emulating  the  wild 
ycfung  deer,  that  seek  a  deeper  covert  at  the  sound  of  their  rushing 
feet. 

With  labouring  breath  they  near  the  wished- for  goal,  a  few  hounds^ 

id  the  happy  victor  stands  triumphant  to  claim  the  applause  that  is 

low^ered  down  upon  him.     Another  band  of  young  heroes  would  leap 
lom  the  rocks,  and  revel  in  the  turbulent  waves  of  the  sea,  dashing 
side  with  fearless  arms  the  roaring  waters  that  chaseti  them  in  their 
pijurtse,  as  if  to  devour  them  for  their  temerity  and  daring. 

These  were  the  primitive  aniusements  of  the  sim\de  Drltuu^  before 


i.-l  iMW^.^n  *jm 


I 


IB  militirj  tadid 

^ej  carried  to  t  Md 

■  niglits;  Miwkt 

Dtil»  intk 

stake  tbeonebci 

tkeUmvei  and  cmtna 

TW  gane  at  dbeaa  was  knovi  H 

wbiA  bad  imaistible  cksiai 

•f  tlie  tiae. 

;  fnt  ink 
•f  Ae  l«i«  #£  gaiBbUag,  fcr  H  is  oo  reeofd  tkit  Bitbip 
A^aie  kkvisig,  after  wmmt  traoble,  sbtained  admissioo  to  Camte  vM 
■€it^*i  bcKseas — iadecd  h  most  bare  been  preasiiig.  as  it  was  "amiI 
■■£i^tr  ~  wLes  Le  xcoaeated  as  aiidienoe« — fbond  tbe  kincengaged 
wiA  ks  escrden  at  ptsTt  Jass^  ^  chtn  and  Joav  a/  ific^.  This  cer- 
uialj  dan  aot  speak  wefi  for  tbe  aimplicit j  or  good  regnlatioo  of  tfait 
MA-prsiaed  ■warcb's  booaebold,  wben  tbe  early  babits  of  all  rub 
at  tbat  time  axe  taken  iato  coosidcration. 

Tbe  BBnaae  «f  tbcir  bards,  if  it  eonld  be  called  bj  tbat  name,  mint 
bave  been  of  tbe  rudest  dharacter,  moelT  adapted  to  keep  np  s  moao- 
IMimi  twanging  of  tbe  primitiFdj  stmng  barpa,  aa  an  aooompaniineit 
to  tbeir  long-winded  improrising  apon  tbe  deeds  of  tbeir  mssters,  or 
entertainers  for  tbe  tioae,  occasionallj  ciTing  tbem  breatbing-tioe 
by  a  simple  kind  of  symphooT,  dnring  wbicb  they  could  collect  tbeir 
tbooghu  for  anotber  striog  of  tbeir  eztrsTSgant  laudatory  rhymes. 

Upon  the  coming  of  tbe  Normans,  the  real  age  of  romance  ooo- 
menced.  The  gallantry  and  nu^ificence  displayed  in  tbeir  tonmameots 
and  joasts  was  a  wonderful  era  in  tbe  amusements  of  the  people,  siul 
yielded  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  knighte  and  nobles  to  dazsle 
tbe  eyes  of  the  common  herd  by  their  larisb  expenditure  and  deeds  of 
gallantry,  supposed  to  be  only  capable  of  enactment  by  possessors  of 
noble  bluod  and  high  descent. 

The  rich  were  as  eager  for  this  fascinating  amnsement  as  tb« 
humbler  classes,  as  it  gave  them  the  chance  of  wearing  their  clothes  of 
state,  and  performing  deeds  of  chivalry  in  the  presence  of  their  farourite 
faiir  ones,  who  very  often,  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  cheered  on  by 
their  applause  the  gallant  knights  who  contended  for  their  favours,  to 
^eds  of  savage  ciueYv^  and  XAwAi^^d. 
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*'  Ai  thi*  ilie  cIiBlleniifer  with  fierce  defy 

Hi-i  tmmjwt  sounds  ;  the  chiillfn^d  mnk«s  reply  • 
With  clangor  rings  the  ticld,  re&ounda  the  vaulted  aky. 
Their  viAors  clo«ed)  their  lancet  in  the  rest, 
Or  at  the  helmet  pointed,  or  the  crent. 
They  vanish  from  the  barrier,  ftp«ed  the  no&i 
And  ipurriug  see  decrefise  the  middle  apace.** 

Palamon  and  ArcUi. 

iea,  indeed,   had  very  few  opportunities  offered  them,  in 

e  but  romantic  times,  of  amusement  or  relaxation.  The  ccm- 
|ttywar«  and  feiida,  which  were  the  principal  business  of  their 
9a'  lives,  of  course  detracted  much  frooi  domestic  happiness — > 
I  the  husband  was  seekin*;  glory  in  the  battle-field,  or  some 
ioQs  attack  upon  the  stronghold  of  a  neighbour,  the  ladies  were 
j^ne  alone  in  the  solemn  grandeur  of  their  sombre  and  castel- 
ines;  varying  the  monotimy  of  their  lives  only  by  working 
^ecea  of  tapestry,  surrounded  by  their  uninteUectual  serving- 
pd  rufBanly  besotted  retainers, 

i(it  tben  to  be  wondered  at  thai  any  show  or  pageant,  however 
■m  matdied  at  with  great  avidity  by  these  imprisoned  dames, 
I  from  necessity  to  endure  so  much  solitary  confinement, 
prnament  and  the  joust  were  their  all  in  all,  where  they  could 

their  "lavender  preserved  robes"  and  embroideries,  and  re- 
tbe  adoration  and  incense  dictated    by  the    rules  of  pure 

and  the  romantic  gallantry  of  the  occasion. 
also  an   opportunity  seized  by  many  a  rival  to  gratify  his 
vengeance  on  his  adversary   in  an  approved  manner,  the 

t»  beinp  an  excuse  for  all  accideats,  a  man  or  txvo  killed  in 
only  adding  a  piquant  zest  to  the  amusement, 

niirersal  feeling  for  this  amusement  was  siichf  that  it  was 

impossible  that  any  well-regulated  kingdom  could  go  on 
ithis  arena  for  bold  deeds,  gallant  actions,  and  gorgeous  array. 
1  and  vassals  w^re  equally  in  favour  of  it,  since  it  gave  them 

holidays,  and  reasons  for  rioting  and  debauch,  with  the  ex- 
r  their  lords  and  masters  as  an  excuse* 
^hole  swarm  of  vagabond  itinerants  and  mountebanks  reaped  a 

harvest  from  these  riotous  and  multitudinous  gatherings,  in 
bme  they  wrung  from  the  knights  by  the  power  of  their  lungs, 
applauded  them  for  any  goocl  bit,  or  great  success  in  the  as- 
For,  as  ench  mark  of  dignity,  or  primitive  coat  of  arm?;,  caught 
©f  the  multitude,  they  were  applauded  or  groaned  at  accord- 
}ie  estimation  they  were  held  m  by  the  servile  mob,  who  in- 
fireely  in  the  expression  of  their  bitter  hate  for  many  of  the 
nights  and  harsh  masters,  under  cover  and  protection  of  the 
■ 

biixed  rabble  of  suttlers  and  Jews  wandered  mnny  a  weary 
the  different  stations  and  revels,  both  to  sell  their  ware  and 
iheir  news,  mixing  op  with  their  many  vocations  an  occasional 

or  two,  when  they  saw  a  suitable  opportunity,  and  when 
|^pned  that  they  might  do  so  with  impunity  ;  for  even  in  that 
hich  was  one  of  universal  robbery,  "  might  being  right,"  thire 
\%  show  of  justice,  for  the  great  rogues  in  power  often  used  up 

one  as  a  scarecrow,  to  show  that  such  things  wtre  highly 
Sr»  "  and  crimes,  when  found  out,"  were  to  be  punished 
igly. 
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But  with  all  its  faults  it  was  the  only  opportunity  for  TcmiifC 

to  get  suitors,  and  young  gentlemen  to  show  off  before  the  afo 
voung  ladies  ;  they  having  no  other  decent  excuse  to  appetir  in 
in  all  their  attractions  and  condescensions,  as  they  have  in  the 
day  of  operas*  parks,  and  fancy  fairs. 

No  man  was  then  thought  worthy  of  notice  until  he  had  proffi 
himself  able  to  bear  and  give  hard  knocks,  for  the  amusement  of  oUier 
peoplct  or  get  cracked  in  his  shell  like  a  lobster,  by  some  heavier  £fttei 
hero  of  the  day.  This  feeling  is  shown  in  a  satirical  p4>era  in  tht?  Utr* 
leian  MSS. :  it  runs  thus  ; — 

**  If  wealth.  Sir  Knight^  perchance  be  thine. 
In  tournaments  you  ^re  bound  to  «iiiae  ; 
Refuse— and  all  the  world  will  »n 
Vou  are  not  worth  a  raiUn  pear/ 

The  bright  eyes  that  encouraged  them  have  lost  their  brilliaaer 
death,  ami  their  trophies  are  dust;  their  embattled  castle,  the 
of  their  despotism  and  crimes,  are  green  with  tlie  herbage  that 
over  their  fallen  walls  and  shattered  ruins.     The   names  that 
by  ten  thousand  tongues,  and  rang  through  the  lists  as  watchirontt 
glory  and  renown,  are  no  longer  remembered  on  the  spota  where 
were  held  as  imperishable^  and — 

<(  The  knights  are  dutt, 
Their  good  swords  rust : 
And  their  aouhf  are  with  the  ydnts,  we  Uitat*** 

Coi.vaij9ec, 

The  lower  classes  of  the  population,  who  were  not  qaaltfied  lo 
the  aristocratic  barriers  of  the  lists,  contented  theniselves  with  tk 
liomely  club  and  buckler,  with  which  they,  it  is  supposed,  frooi  ihi 
constant  affrays  and  brawls  which  occurred   almost  at  the  comer  d 
every  street,  gratified  their  pugnacious  propensities  to  an  equal  exttit 
with   their  bt;tters.     They  also  were  not  behind   hand   in  makinfc  t 
show  and  amusement  of  their  prowess  in  breaking  each  other's  hi 
for  there  is  frequent  mention  in  the  chruiiicles  of  the  time  of  the 
brated  club  and  buckler  combuts  held  by  the  citizens  of  London  and' 
serving  nien^  by  way  of  passing  the  evening  ])!eflRiintly,  varying  it 
sionally  by  the  expert  use  of  the  bow,   in  whicb    nccotnpliahmeiit  tk" 
citizens  particularly  excelled.     Meetings  uf  this  kind  were  daily  hrM 
iti  the  pleasant  meads  and  rising  ground.^   that  surrounded    the 
and  HO  pkilfnl  did  the  various  bands  become,   from  their  constaui 
tice  uf  the  uTt  &s  an  amu.^ement,  that  in  times  of  danger  they  wtft 
often  the  principal  means  {)f  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  besie^en,  tai 
are  mentioned  with  great  honour  and  applause  by  the  chrooicleri  d 
the  time. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  songs,   from  their  quaint  and  aab* 
quated  sty]*',  no  doubt  originnl,  are  often  met  with  in  high   ^ntUr  J 
the  old  Eugtish  arclit'ry  and  its  many  victories.     One  of  very 
and  humorous  character,  although  apparently  a  fragment,    I  inti 
in  NitttinghauiKhtre,  near  to  tlie  haunts  of  Uie   once   famous   il 
Hood  ;  it  runs  thus: — 
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Feather  bjm,  point  him,  head  Uim  aharp. 
For  the  buck  or  the  mottled  d*>e  j 
For  we  will  hie  at  eventidtj 
To  Uy  fome  of  'em  low. 

In  the  shady  wood. 

Twmag  the  ttring  with  a  ftUintii^h  twan^. 
And  look  wqU  it  be  round  and  fuir; 
For,  like  tdd  folk,  is  the  idd  bow-Btiiug, 
Fur  a  roughiih  beard  grnws  there. 

And  frayed  'tis  no  good. 

Let  the  fair  shaft  be  a  cloth-yard  long^- 
And  na  bright  a.<i  a  \M»*ii  eyen 
Muftt  be  the  shine  of  hit  barWd  head. 
And  a«  iharp  as  her  tongue  likem»e, 

Or  it  is  no  good. 

Hold  your  arm  like  an  iron  bar, 
And  draw  up  the  string  to  your  ear. 
And  let  the  shaft  whistJe  a  sad  lament, 
For  the  mark  be  it  far  or  near, 

See  your  aim  be  gtiod* 

And,  if  you  're  called  to  stand  the  scathe 

For  your  home  and  your  fireside. 

Your  bow  mnti  he  long — and  tough — and  strong. 

For  the  a!ha£t  must  be  feather  dyed 

In  foemen's  blood. 

Then  try  to  rival  the  Kmny  one. 
Who  shoots  in  the  liphi  or  dark. 
And  tirst  of  bowmen  is  he  I  trow, 
He  nerer  mitses  his  mark, 

And  the  reason  *s  good, 

Blany  of  this  character  are  still  extant  in  such  localities  where  the 
bow  wafl  famous  and  mixed  up,  as  in  the  case  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
merry  men,  with  the  history  of  the  time,  and  although  much  garbled 
and  altered,  by  being  handed  down  orally,  there  remains  enough  of 
their  original  character  to  show  the  great  appreciation  in  which  this 
primitive  means  of  defence  was  held  both  as  a  warlike  aid,  and  for 
proTidinj;  the  denizens  of  the  forest  with  their  daily  food« 

The  Duke  of  Portland  has  erected  on  his  estate  beyond  the  river 
Mayo,  in  the  Berklands^  a  Iodide  of  Gothic  architecture,  enriched  with 
admirably  executed  statues,  sheltered  in  niches,  representinji  Robin 
Hood,  Little  John,  Richard  Cteur  de  Liout  Friar  Tuck,  Jlaid  Alarian, 
and  the  Minstrel-  The  whole  has  an  imposing  effect  from  the  path- 
iraT  leading  to  it,  and  the  edifice  commands  a  view  for  miles  around. 

The  few  tried  and  valiant  associates  of  Robin  Hood  are  said,  by 
aatboritVy  to  have  been  John  Nay  lor,  or  The  Naiilor,  called  Little 
Jabn,  who  stood  six  feet  ten  inches  high,  and  was  famous  both  for  wit 
and  bravery.  His  grave  is  now  to  be  seen  in  Hetheraedge  churchyard 
la  ike  peak  of  Derbyshire,  ''  one  stone  at  his  head,  aud  one  at  his 
feelj"  ftbowing  the  enormous  length  of  the  body  ;  and  part  of  las  bow 
lianas  up  in  the  chancel-  3/wt  A,  the  miller's  son,  who  was  of  dwarfish 
%tature,  was  a  miller's  son,  and  having  joined  the  outlaw's  society,  was 
called  Much  because  of  !iia  diminutive  bodily  proportions,  Scath'elock, 
the  third,  was  so  called   from  his  skill  in  cracking   the  crowns  of  his 
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at  fIuitcM<aC  Wm  Stntehr,  or  Siomibf,  wm  the  fDor^i 
fm  his  dmriair  and  bardibood.  The  ftfth,  was  the  gkriw 
Frier  Tmck,  vho  took  hs  name  from  a  creature  of  aodent  lapaid* 
tMo,  a  huitcr  in  bogs  and  mire-  Then  there  were  Allen  o'Dale,  i 
geatle  BiBstrel  croascd  in  lore;  and  Maid  Marian,  said  to  be  the oilf 
trve  lore  of  the  bold  woodland  fhirftain  Robin. 

There  is  a  legend  reasembcred  well  bj  the  people  in  the  Tidoi^tf 
the  magnifieent  hill  of  Shotorer,  from  whence  yoa  get  the  first  ptcp 
ibe  grer  spires  of  Oxibfd,  whidi  appear  buried  in  the  Terdant 
«£  the  luxuriant  raller  at  its  foot : — 

An  andent  lord  of  the  aofl  is  stated  to  hare  refdaed  the  hand  of  Hi, 
Saxon  child  to  an  nnfbrtnnate  lorer,  who  was  a  £unous  iiwibmntj 
in  his  serrice,  until  from  a  horel,  far  from  the  extreme  height,  he  thadi; 
be  enabled  to  send  his  arrow  over  the  hill  at  a  ainele  draw.  The  Isvtf 
set  his  wiu  to  work,  and  after  mudi  labour  and  hopeless  effDrts,hi 
dcnanded  his  trial  It  was  granted  him,  with  full  assurance  of  h 
frilnre.  Ser&  were  placed  at  appointed  distances  to  watch  the  ffigH 
of  the  arrow,  and  the  proud  lora,  bound  hj  bis  sacred  proousei  tKh 
rounded  by  his  friends  on  horseback,  stood  near  the  brow  of  the  Ul 
looking  towards  Oxford.  His  fair  daughter,  whose  fieelingi  wm 
favourable  to  the  suit  of  the  Ixdd  jonng  woodsman,  was  on  her  wUte 
palfnr  bj  her  fistber's  side,  anxiously  guing  upon  the  skies  to  wstdk 
the  flight  of  the  arrow  of  ber  fiste. 

At  the  sound  of  a  bogle  the  arrow  flies,  mounting  b'ke  a  lark  iili 
the  heaFens— it  takes  its  course  careering  above  the  extreme  height  rf 
the  hill,  then  stooping  like  a  falcon,  it  buries  itself  up  to  the  white 
feather  in  the  green  herbage  at  the  foot.  The  ser^  cry  with  losi 
Toices,  one  to  the  other,  "  Shot  over !  shot  over !  shot  over ! "  IV 
victor  claimed  the  willing  lady  as  his  own,  and  the  green  hill  was  ertr 
after  called  Shotover. 

The  period  at  which  horse-racing  was  introduced  has  been  long  a 
question  of  debate,  but  it  seems  settled  satisfactorily  by  the  Harl.  MSS. 
far  there  is  a  notice  of  a  royal  gift,  which  shows  that  it  was  in  pnctioe 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  them  it  is  mentioned  that  Hugh,  head  of 
the  house  of  Capet,  afterwards  monarch  of  France,  solicited  the  biid 
of  Edelswitba,  the  sister  of  ^Ethelstan,  sending  to  that  king,  witk 
other  costly  presents,  some  valuable  running  horses. 

Stnitt  gives  the  fragment  of  a  poem  which  clearly  proves  its  esrir 
origin,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  was  held,  by  the  amoaDt  (^ 
the  prise  offered,  which  was  enormous,  calculating  the  value  of  moncT 
in  thase  days. 

<*  In  somer,  at  Whitsontyde, 

When  Knightes  most  on  horseback  ride 
A  canrs^  let  they  make  on  a  daye 
Steeds  and  palfraye,  for  to  assaye — 
Which  horse  that  best  may  ren — 
Three  miles  the  court  was  then — 
Who  that  might  ride  him  shoiilde 
Have  forty  poitndtt  of  redy  goMe'* 
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^^  HORACE    WALPOLE. 

AOM  a  large  Collection  of  Uiipubliahed  Letters,  embracing  the 
es  of  some  of  the  moat  famouij  persons  in  our  polilictil  and  lite- 
history,  we  propose  to  publish  occasional  Selections,  each  group 
ng  reference  to  a  particular  subject  or  individual,  and  being 
plete  in  itself.  The  means  at  our  disposal  for  tlii^  purpose  are 
naive;  and  as  we  are  not  attracted  in  our  choice  merely  by  the 
that  these  letters  have  never  been  printed  before,  but  by  the 
insic  value  of  their  revelations^  we  hope  to  be  enabled  to  form  an 
hology  that  shall  throw  collateral  light  from  tnany  new  points  of 
T  upon  a  variety  of  topics  of  popular  interest. 
1  all  cases  these  Letters  will  be  accompanied  by  brief  notes  and 
xliictions,  at  no  greater  length  than  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate 
text,  but  always  sufficient  to  connect  the  correspondence  with 
emporary  history. 

he  Series  with  which  we  begin  requirea  little  from  us  in  the  way 
ocnraentary  or  explanation,  as  it  comes  close  to  our  own  times, 
chiefly  concerns  one  with  who've  sayings  and  doings  all  the  world 
miliar,  but  of  whom  we  never  can  hear  too  macli  when  he  tells 
us  himself.  In  these  pleasant,  confidential  notes,  addressed  to  a 
for  whom  he  entertained  a  sincere  and  cordial  regard,  the  belter 
inore  earnest  qualities  of  Horace  Wal pole's  nature  come  out  very 
eably.  He  may  be  seen  here  chatting  in  his  dresr*ing-gown  and 
jers  to  an  intimate  friend,  and  not  troubling  himself  about 
ner  or  effect ;  yet  how  lively  and  characteristic,  notwithstanding, 
the  happy  turns  of  expression  scattered  over  the  correspondence 

Fhom  Horace  Walpole  to  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq. 

he  name  of  Lysons  in  connection  with  our  topographical  and 
quarian  literature  is  familiar  to  all  readers.  There  were  two 
hers,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons  and  31  n  Samuel  Lysons  (to  whom 
following  letters  were  addressed),  a  barrister  and  Keeper  of  the 
ards  of  the  Tower.  They  were  descentled  from  an  ancient 
dy  in  Gloucestershiie,  where  the  son  of  the  furnier,  to  whom  we 
indebted  for  these  precious  fragments  of  Horace  Walpole's  latter 
I,  the  Rev,  Samuel  Lysons,  now  resides  at  Hempstead  Court,  near 
ucester. 

Iiese  gentlemen  were  no  less  distinguished  by  the  high  qualities 
r  possessed  in  common  than  by  the  affection^ite  union  and  sym- 
ly  which  existed   between   them  through  their  lives,  and  which 

remarkably  evinced  in  their  uninterrupted  co-operation  in  the 
e  pursuits.  They  jointly  undertook  the  topographical  works 
lished  by  Daniel,  the  elder  brother,  the  illustrations  of  which 
c  by  Samuel,  who  was  an  admirable  draughtsman.  But  we  be- 
»  thai  the  honour  of  the  discovery  and  description  of  the  Roman 
Bins  found  in  Gloucestershire  and  Sussex  belongs  exciu.«-ively  to 

latter.  Few  men  were  ever  so  perseveringly  active  in  their 
arches;  neither  diatance  nor  difficulty  could  check  the  ardour  with 
ch  they  sought  for  information  wherever  it  was  to  be  obtained, 
I  upon  the  most  trivial  points  ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned   as  att 

E>L.   XXVJI.  u  o 
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instance  of  their  intlomitable  zeal  that  when  the   elder   brotl^er 
collecting  materials  for  the  '*  Envirans  of  London/'   he  passed 
hours  up  to  his  knees  in  water  in  the  vaults  of  Stepney  church 
ing  epitaphs. 

A  budget  of  anecdotes  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  collected 
pecting  the  labours  of  the  Lysons.  Tbey  devoted  their  privilr 
tune  to  these  minute  and  troublesome  pursuits  ;  and  as  it  loawt* 
happened  that,  from  pressure  of  time  or  other  circutDSUaMtii, 
were  obliged  to  carry  on  their  researches  at  unseasotudilt ' 
to  penetrate  vaults  and  catacomb?,  it  not  unfrequentlj  hanfitaBil 
they  might  be  seen  measuring  churches,  copying  in$crmtioii% 
taking  outlines  by  the  light  of  flambeaux  and  lantern«u  Tbe  Did 
they  went  through  in  this  way  was  prodigious,  and  nothing cooldl 
su'^tained  them  but  the  encouragement  and  support  which  they 
from  each  other.  They  always  worked  together  ;  <nd  k> 
was  this  mutual  sympathy  to  the  nourishment  of  their  energpevl 
when  Samuel  Lysons  died,  his  brother  relinquished  his  f«fi 
occupation  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  private  characters  of  these  gentlemen  endeared  them  tail 
circle  of  friends.  Benevolent,  cheerful,  and  upright  in  all  thetf 
tions  with  society,  they  conciliated  universal  aCecttcm  and 
and  enjoyed  an  intimate  intercourse  with  the  literary  people 
time,  amongst  whom  may  be  more  especially  dlatinguir 
Orford,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  and  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

Dear  Sih,  Slrawbeny  iliU,  Atif.  JUi,  IJ* 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  and  your  brother  will  dine  with 
on  Friday  next ;  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  I  am  engaged. 

I  had  already  heard  of  ray  print  being  copied  for  a  magaiine,  Jii I 
am  sorry  for  it  Qiow  awkwardly,  I  do  not  care].     It  was 
my  own  fault,  I  had  no  business  to  be  an  author;  but  if  oof 
make  an  exposition  of  one's  self,  one  must  not  complain  if' 
head  serves  for  a  sign-post. 

You  will  oblige  me  if  you  will  buy  and  bring  me  the  *'Eut 
Magazine  "  for  October  last ;   1  want  the  article  of  the  late  ** 
Norfolk,*  who  bespoke  his  own  authorship,  for  1  do  not 
wrote  a  syllable  of  the  book  he  published;  and  yet,  as  I  ««j 
pleting  my  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Editors,  it  would  b»l 
an  omission  if  he  was  not  mentioned ;  and  the  European  Ml 
who,  as  I  am  so  old,  reserves  the  print  of  rae  for  niy  death** 
be  the  first  to  triumph  over  me  for  not  making  use  of  an  infa 
he  had  given.     This  importance  of  authors  and  critics  to  tbi 
makes  me  laugh*     They  do  not  condescend  to  reflect  that  oo 
cUe  will  care  about  what  the  one  has  omitted,  or  the  other 
Adieu,  dear  sir.  Yours  sincerely, 

H.  WiLPoU. 

To  Samuel  Ly»oiifi,  Eiq.,  in  Clifford's  Inn,  London. 


*  Charlei  Honmrd^  Duke  of  Norfolk,   Author  of — 1.  Conasdention  ^[ 
Penal    Laws  agaiiuc    Roman   Cadiolica,   in   England,   and    the 
Colonies  in  America,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  17«4. — 2.  Thoag)iCa,» '. 
fliaxim*,  chiefly  Religious  and  Political,  Ditto.  lysa. — 3.  Htatoricftl  Ai 
some  of  ihu  Howimi  Family.     Qvo.     1769.     His  U«t  work  is  dcdi«i«d  m1 
Charles   Htiward,    Ks<j.,  of  Grystock   CasUi*,   Cumbarland.      Set  alio 
Magttxinf^  for  OctoVwut.  XllW, 
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Straw»>erry  Hill,  July  1 7th,  I7n8. 
I  you  a  ticket,  as  you  desired^  for  the  25  th,  that  you  may 
f  to  find  out  where  Col.  Blair  lives. 

lad  the  prelate  was  so  civil  to  your  brother,  but  hope  he 
something  better  than  a  curacy  not  in  his  own  gift.  If  I 
I  park  and  somebody  told  me  he  loved  venison,  I  should 
1  J  did  hiDi  a  great  favour  by  telling  him  he  miglit  buy  a 
t  the  fishmonger's. 

orry  for  the  J>.  of  D.,  and  more  for  his  medals,  which  will 
I  and  lost  for  ever, 
lis  ofTJrom  the  ticket  Yours,  &c., 

H.  W. 

d!  LytonSf  Esq.,  at  CtifTord's  Inn^  Hoi  bourn,  Lrondon> 

^F  Berkeley  Square,  Feb.  14th.  1767. 

d  a  person  with  me  on  business  this  morning',  and  could 
)ly  answer  your  note  then,  and  told  your  servant  to  desire 
U  on  me  ;  but  as  you  may  wish  for  an  iramediale  answer, 
ive  you   the  trouble  of  coming  on  purpose,  I  send  you  an 

IfW. 

markable  particularities  of  Mr.  Patet's  ancient  cards  were, 
had  no  aces,  and  instead  of  aueens  they  had  knigftis.  I  do 
mber  anything  else  extraortlinary  in  them,  not  different 
.era  cards.  Yours,  &c., 

H.  Walpole. 

el  LysoDi,  Eiq.,  at  his  Chambers  in  Clifford's  Inn,  London. 


Strawberry  Hill,  Alanday^  July  i4th. 

talked  of  asking  Mr.  Reede  who  is  the  author  of   the 

Prints  for  Shakespeare:  "  if  you  see  that  gentleman,  be  so 
i  ask  him  in  what  play  is  the  part  of  S/mndy,*  which,  misled 
B*s  MSS.,  I  have  said  is  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and 
>f  the  characters  acted  by  Lacy,  in  the  triple  picture  by 
Vright,  as  1  have  raentioneJ  it  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
I  of  Painting, 

had  a  letter  from  Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  who  found  mine  at 
'0,    and    says  the  tide   would  not   serve  for   Madam   the 

to  come  hither;  that  is,  they  did  not  get  back  to  Rich- 
four  o'clock*  Could  I  expect  that  they  should  prefer  their 
heir  mouths,  and  pictures  to  turbots  and  venison  ?  Thus 
>eople  that  conie  to  see  without  looking,  as  the  Rospig- 
,  and  those  that  wili  not  come  without  eating,  I  am  con- 
irassed  with  writing  tickets  or  explanations— it  is  woful. 

I  Adieu,  yours,  &c,, 

H.  \Valpoi*b, 

II  Lyiont,  Esq.,  at  Clifford *i  Inn,  Hclbourti  Londan. 


Ddsor,  is  Hia  (Michael  Wriglit's)  Urge  picture  of  John  Lacy,  lh« 
D  three  different  characturB.  Par$on  SimpUy  in  the  "  Cheats  ;"  Sandy^ 
Biing  of  the  Shrew  ,  "  nod  Monsieur  \-irr^  iu  die  ^'  Country  C»ptain.'" 
|e't  Faintera,  p.  309.     4to.     It  ought  to  be  *<  Sander^  senrant  to  Tt- 
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Horace  Walpole  was  not  always  very  happy  in  his  UUfV 
cisms,  especially  when  he  got  amongst  the  poets.  It 
matter  of  mere  Tashion  with  him,  and  hi»  judgment  in 
appears  to  have  been  governed  by  the  reigning  mode  of  tli 
But  it  is  curious  enough  to  find  so  staunch  a  collector  and 
odds  and  ends  and  relics  of  antiquity  decrying  the  old  Englk 
dismissing  Crashaw  to  the  contempt  of  Mr,  Lysont,  wboiii 
faculties  must  have  held  all  such  matters  in  profound  iodi 
and  declaring  that  he  cannot  read  any  productions  ant«c« 
Dry  den  and  Pope,  to  whom,  essentially  different  aa  they 
ascribes  the  joint  glory  of  having  "  brought  poetry  to  a  fCi 
The  superficial  flippancy  of  this  letter  is  thoroughly  chamcH 
the  writer,  and  most  readers  will  be  content  to  be  amuiei 
vivacity,  without  caring  much  about  its  critical  heresies. 

«  Strawberry  Hiil,  Thurmday  night,  8rpt.  ITlfc, 
YouB  brother  came  to  dine  with  me  to.day«  dear  sir»j 
had  received  your  letter,  but  he  could  not  stay  all  nighu  1 1 
that  Prinknash  has  so  well  answered  my  account;  indeti 
your  taste  I  concluded  it  would :  I  do  not  send  the  blind 
beauties. 

I  am  sorry  you  had  the  trouble  of  hunting  Barrett  w 
cess.  Think  no  more  on  him*  If  his  book  and  %'ery  foolitfa 
lity  can  impose  on  anybody,  they  must  be  as  »illy  a«  he,  u 
root  out  folly  ?  One  cannot  preserve  a  pure  race  of  sense,  u  ii 
with  that  of  Arabian  horses.  They  who  ought  to  know  bfttir 
flounder  as  wofully.  I  have  been  showing  to  your  brother 
sample  in  the  new  fourth  volume  of  the  '*  Biographia  Britioi 
to  which  Mr.  liayley  has  contributed  a  life  of  that  mad,  « 
indifferent  poet,  Crashaw,*  and  to  make  out  a  life  of  vhocn 
he  has  been  forced  to  reprint  a  most  wretched  poem  on  Itii 
by  Cowley,  and  says  he  is  sure  that,  long  as  it  is,  his  rejdrrt 

be  obliged  to  him  for  republishing  so  beautiful  a  poem H 

some  of  its  lovely  lines  r — 

"  Ah,  wretched  we,  poets  of  earth  !   but  thou 
Wert  livjug  the  uime  pott,  that  thmiVt  now^ 
WUilat  angels  sing  to  thee  their  airt  divine^ 
And  joy  in  an  applnuiie  so  great  m  thine, 
Equal  society  with  them  to  hold. 
Thou  needst  not  make  new  sougi  but  tay  the  old. 

Were  ever  poor  angels  so  treated  ?     The  V^irgin  Mary 
her  share  of  the  doggrel.     The  muse  (Crashaw's) — 

'*  —  -"  For  8  uicred  mistreu  aoontM  to  take 
But  her  whom  God  Mytm^d  not  his  ipouse  to  mak^ 
Ii  tu  a  kfnd  her  miracle  did  do, 
A  frmtful  mother  was  aiid  Virgin  too.'* 


\ 


•  The  I»c8t  critics  hold  a  very  different  opinion.  In  Todd*i  Life  of 
some  very  curious  anecdotet  of  Cnuhaw  from  an  authentic  smiroe  of  i 
Vol.  i.  p.  284.  See  a  more  con-ect  Hciwunt  of  Cnisbaw^t  nierita  and  < 
letter  frt»m  Pope  to  ftlr.  CromweU,  Dec  17,  1710.  Vol.  i.  p.  327.  E<L  IJl 
CrutliBti'i  Ver»c»  on  a  Pmyer-booJc  are  coni*.idered  Ity  Mr,  IVileridgv  at 
ereMteft  fMiems  in  our  language.  See  Retrospective  Review,  vai.  i.  pv  SS 
Headley's  Spedinena  of  the  £arly  Poeta,  vol.  i  p.  xii.,  and  Ellb^t 
ilL  p,  224. 
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r  more — 

»*•  'TU  lurer  much  ihey  brought  thee  theiMd,  and  ihey, 
And  thou,  their  charge,  went  iiu^rig  alJ  the  way." 

lere  is  more  such  stuff*  in  the  two  last  stanzas,  of  which  a 
Brn  bellman  would  be  ashamed  ;  and  this  low  prosaic  nonsense 
fthed  up  again  fur  us,  who  have  lately  obtained  the  "  Heroic 
ftle,"*  —the  "  Rolliad/'  t  **  Jekyll/'  and  the  *'  Botanic  Garden  !  " 
ed,  they  are  not  such  good  toils  as  Crashaw  and  Cowley. 
congratulate  you  on  your  acquisition  of  the  antique  steel-yard  : 

like  ciiriositiea  that  are  proofs  of  art,  or  are  perfect,  or  explain 
trove  something  ;  but  when  we  do  know  that  the  Ronmns  did 
wjp  here  for  many  yearsi  wliat  wonder  that  they  liad  camps,  or 

the  spots  of  some  of  those  camps  may  be  still  triiced  ?  When 
tiave  the  Pont  de  Garde, J  an  example  of  their  power  and  skill, 

I   want  a  specimen  of  their  brickkilns  ?     Thus,  when  Dryden 

Pope  have  brought  poetry  to  a  standard,  I  can  allow  for  the 
r  performances  of  an  earlier  age,  when  no  better  was  to  be  had  ; 

I  cannot  read  those  imperfect  productions.  Specimens  of  tha 
g^esd  of  all  ikTls  are  curious  and  valuable,  but  a  small  apecimen 
ttch  Buflices,  and  that  should  be  the  best— not  the  worst  of  each 
I  or  period,  for  only  the  best  proves  the  advancement  of  the  next. 
'i«h  one  specimen  of  each  kind  of  garden  in  all  ages  had  been 
lerved  ;  and  on  thijs  reasoning,  though  I  do  not  like  that  style,  I 
»ice  that  you  have  discovered  two  doors  of  richer  Saxon  archi- 
are  than  were  known  :  it  is  just  that  every  condemned  criminal 
l]d  j>lead  the  greatest  merit  he  can. 
our  ''Gloucestershire*'  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  the  most  per- 

body  of  county  history  existing.  Vour  brother's  neighbour, 
iFiiliam  Burrell,  has  perhaps  a  larger  collection  of  drawings  for 
iex  ;  but  then,  to  talk  in  my  own  style,  as  a  printer,  there  is  no 
irpress  to  it,  I  do  not  want  all  the  extracts  from  Dugdale,  that 
tl  and  crowd  most  of  our  histories  of  counties;  indeed,  no- 
f  is  obliged  to  read  them,  or  does;  but  the  more  rubbish  there 
3  a  useful  book,  the  dearer  it  is,  instead  of  cheaper,  as  it  ought 
>e;  and  the  bulk  hinders  its  being  reprinted^  and  makes  it 
ce.  Adieu,  dear  sir> 

Fj^  I  am  yours  sineerly, 

W  HoRic£  Walpolr. 

uell 
IS  a  pasquinade  on  the  First  French  Revolution,  which 
be  applied,  with  a  slight  circumstantial  modification,  to  the  last 
le  insurrectionary  exploits  of  our  friends  in  Paris:  — 


luel  LyBona,  Etq.,  at  Cirencenttfr^  GlouoMterthlre. 


ftv  William  Ma«on«  E»q. 

rke  contributors  to  ihi*  celebrated  satire  were  Richurdsoi),  Jekyll,   Sheridan, 

lia.  Gen.  Fiizpatrick,  Loni  John  Towushenii,  Dn  l#iiwreuct»,    Tickell ;  there 

ftlao  »oine  Qiiiii»r  contrihalians  by  nther  writers  Ilhs  known. 

Ilii  andeut  Ruiiian   ntjueduct  near   Nieinae^,  a  noble  monument  <ti  Romao 

aSM.     Its  height  ia  aav  hundred  and  ei[,;hty  feet  from  the  river,  it  liodently 

imd  eigbt  leagfuet,  and  cunveyi^d    waLer   to  the  hath»  ttiid  uinphithealre  at 


I 


^  arvxTs  dSd,  of  die  amojvK 
rf  ■  I  M^i  ■  I,  wkick  he  took  nA 
IK  jf  t^or  keen  k  dMBd  witkii 


SBOTtecry  Kl,  Jbk  Skk,  i:SiL 
€  &  vej  ^K&Et  A  AW  Jig  of  Cliaring  Cros,  iiy 
.  B9VK.  sa.  W  ksB  of  the  Ooob  at  GUmetta, 

»  :b=.  ?^  Ai£  ar  t^^  ad  I  shdl  be  gbd  V 
IB  vK  iMir,^fBiii,  copy  the  dnwingofMf 
c  W  xaoiv   o^tfThii  I  ■Htr  expect  joo,  ad  oi 

HomjkCK  Walfou. 


J^.ftJ  ^^  g*"»fc«'5  Bin,  Scyc  13d^  ITU 

^  THf  J^  *  6onr gwnt V  lli^Tmr  "  Ibr  An^st,  I  have  food 
E  mac  nnms  fgr.  and  to  Be  of  great  weigliL  In  t  nrte 
V  7.  3»e  X  s  ai  nac  Biag  the  Harleian  MSa  in  the  Bri- 
^^^i^'XiiseanL  Xx.  -CSL  a»  a  rmil  cnnt  firom  Richard  III.  of  the 
?-jrig-vuu  «  W»^Sck  Casie  to  W.  Sdbj,  dmrimg  the  tumage  of  the 
Zagjs  IT  Csxrrmx.  T\3  But  hare  been  his  unfortunate  nephew, 
rte  y-i^'  j^'ii~Br«5e^  Xot  oee  of  o«r  historians  mnd  chroniclers,  or 
fexcLiic^sQ.  ***^*  t^  Jeast  nodce  of  Richard's  having  restored  ^ 
riitf  ic  Ciggg«  A  ^  Bephev,  after  it  had  been  forfeited  bj  the 
u"t'm->*'  ^  x5$  Ivother  Cfarciiee.  This  fitct  corroborates  what  I 
isa-rY  scd  irf  Rae^nf*  indolgcDce  to  his  nephews  and  iuece>r 
aoxic^  Z2tt%  bai  ciiims  to  the  Crown  that  ought  to  have  taken  pliee 
i*r:r«  iia^*  Tbe  worse  trrant  of  the  two,  Henry  VII.,  certainly 
tix-i  Aw»T  -r*^  ^^  ^'^  ^  Clarence  from  poor  young  innoceirt 
Warwick*  whotD  he  afterwards  murdered. 

I  be^  TOO  earoestlj,  the  first  time  you  shall  go  to  the  BntwH 
JlBseomf  to  Terifr  this  singular  fiwrt  for  me,  with  your  own  ejt% 

I  to  take  a  copr  of  the  grant  for  me,  or  of  as  much  of  it  as  vili 
w  BT  porpMe.  Yours  sincerely, 

•^  *^  Obfobp. 
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MR.  SIMS  REEVES. 

18  successful  vocalist  was  born  at  Woolwich  in  1J)2I,  and  is  the 

Mr.  J.  Sims  Reeves,  a  professor  of  music  and  singing,  from 

he  received  his   first    lessons.       At    his    earHest   youth    he 

cetl  a  remarkable  degree  of  talent  for  music,  anJ  particularly  for 

»stru mentation,  and  made  himself  master  of  several   instruments, 

ely,  tlie  violin,  violonct:Uo,  &c.,  the   pianoforte   especially.     At 

rieen  he  was  appointed  organist  and  conductor  of  the  choir  at 

^Off^    Cray,   Kent,   where  he   met  with  great    kindness  from  the 

orrthy    rector,  the  Rev.  Edgell  Wyatt  Edgell.      During  his  slay 

ere   he  composed  several    chants  and  psalm  tunes,  &c.,   for  the 

ir, 

,1  fourteen,  his  treble  voice  was  perfection,  and  he  was  placed 

er    Mr.  H,  Callcott    for  harmony  and  counterpoint,    and  under 

^r-    John    Cramer    for   the    pianoforte.       Subsequently    he    took 

ie69ons  in  singing  from  J.  W.  ilobbs,  George  Stansbury,  and  Tom 

!3ook,   and    made  a    most  successful  d^hut  at   the    Theatre    RoyMl, 

lewcastle-on-Tyne,    in    1B39;  w^ere  he   played  Count    Rodolpho 

lid  Dandini,  two  barytone  parts,  to  'Mr,  Templeton's  El  vino  and  the 

Prince,  in  the  Sotmambula  and  Cindereita.     lie  then  proceeded  to 

principal  provincial  theatres  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as 

of  hjs  native  country,  at  all  of  which  he  created  a  sensation 

tbe   excellence   of  his   singing   and    the    quality    of  his    voice, 

ng  at  the  same  time  considerable  histrionic  powers.     He  sub- 

ently    visited    Paris,    took    lessons    there   from    the   best   pro- 

rs,  and,  after  studying   most  assiduously,  returned   and  made 

er  tour  in  the  provinces  with  increased  effect*     Shortly  before 

departure  for  Italy,  he  was  perfornning  the  part  of  Fra  Diavolo 

'  c  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  when  he  unfortunately  broke  his  leg 

ping  from  the  rocks  in  the  last  scene.     As  the  opera  could  not 

proceed  without  his  again  appearing  on  the  utage,  he  was,  assisted 

>y  tlie  carpenters,  and  suffering  intense  agony,  obliged  to  sing  the 

villaining  portion  of  his  rok.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  opera  he 

JL8  called  for,  but  not  appearing  so  quickly  as  the  gods  were  accus> 

moed  to,  a  voice  was  heard   from  the  gallery  to  roar  out,  in  a  rich 

libemian    accent  —  "  Misther   Reeves,  if  ye  don't  come,  when  ye 

lo  come  we  11  turn  you  back  again."     The  stage-manager  explained 

kir.  Reeves's  peculiarly  painful  position,  but  he  actually   reappeared 

i^Q   the  back  of  one  of  the  principal  performers. 

On  returning  to  London,  and  not  finding  any  scope  for  the  display 

ia  natural  talents,  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  mitking  Milan  bi-^  head* 

rtcrs,  where  he  studied  under  Mazzucato  the  head-master  of  the 

^anscniatorio,  and  the  maestro  at  Cembalo  Alia  Scala,  Signor  Bajetti 

-^nd  his  progress  was  so  rapid  under  these  celebrated  maestri t  that  in 

very  short  time  he  made  his  dihudiithe  greattheatreof  the  world, 

[^  Svala/tn  the  character  of  Edgardo;  in  which  he  «o  completely  ca^ 
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tivated  the  auilience,  that  he  established  himself  there  at  once  Ri 
favourite,  and  an  engagement  of  two  years  was  concluded  wit 
Merelli,  the  impremrio.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  engagemenl 
which  proved  as  fortunate  to  tlie  impresario  as  it  wag  beneficial  it 
our  talented  javenile  tenore,  he  sang  with  success  at  the  prineipi 
theatres  in  Italy  ;  when,  upon  receiving  a  letter  from  Mr.  Beale,  o 
the  firm  of  Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.,  he  revisited  his  native  country 
I^Ir  Beale,  however,  abandoned  hi.^  speculation,  and  Mon&.  JaUitt 
had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  British  public  the  bett  Bn^jH 
tenor  that  has  appeared  for  many  years.  • 

In  1848,  he  appeared  at  Her  JVIajesty's  Theatre,  as  Carlo  in  IJn^ 
di  Chamounl^  with  31  ad  am  e  TadoHni  as  the  protagonistaf  with  whoa 
be  had  previously  performed  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  In  the  autumn  ol 
this  year  he  made  a  most  successful  tour  in  the  provincet, 
September  was  engaged  as  principal  tenor  at  the  Norwich  Fes 
proving  himself»  there,  master  not  only  of  the  Italian  »cl 
singing,  but  equally  successful — if  not  more  so — in  the  sacred 
secular  writings  of  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  &c.  In  C 
1849,  he  made  his  re-appearance  on  the  English  stsge  at 
Garden  during  Mr.  Bunn's  management,  in  his  celebrated  cha 
of  El  vino,  in  La  Sommmbttiat  and  was  received  with  the  great 
thusiasm.  On  the  sodden  breaking  up  of  this  establishment,  he 
engaged,  and  sang  through  the  winter  season  at  all  the  oratorio 
given  by  tlie  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  under  the  directii 
31  r.  Costa. 

In  the  spring  of  1041*  he  sang,  with  great  success,  at 
Royal  IlJilian  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden.  At  the  close  of  th 
season,  he  perlbrmed  the  operas  of  Erttani,  I  Puriiani,  Lucia  t 
Lammermoor,  and  La  Sort  n  ambit  la,  in  the  provinces,  and  with  pw 
eminent  success  in  Dublin, — where  an  extraordinary  scene  occurffi 
he  being  in  the  boxes  as  a  spectator  to  witness  the  di'but  of  an  Itallt 
gentleman  in  the  character  of  Edgardo,  whose  failure  was  so  sigt*' 
that  the  audience  would  not  endure  the  attempt  after  the  first  scein 
Mr.  Reeves  was  discovered,  and  by  the  united  voice  of  the  audimei 
forced  to  appear  upon  the  stage,  and  actually  finished  the 
amidst  the  enthusiaylic  cheers  of  the  audience,  although  not 
under  any  engagement  with  the  managers. 

During  the  present  season  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  reappeared  at. 
Majesty's  Theatre,  in  Verdi's  opera,  Ernam,  when  be  acbiei' 
triumph  that  will  long  be  remembered. 


LMM4H 
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"  The  Opera,"  says  a  dramatic  censor  who  dedicated  lik 
some  eighty  yi^ars  ago  to  David  Garrick,  hut  whose  name  we  bi 
inclination  to  revive,   'Hhe   opera,  serious  or  comic,  hut  esp^ciall 
former,    is  a    species  of  the   drama  not  at  all  defensible  ;  ii 
absurdity  on  its  front,  and  absolutely  puts  nature  out  of  countei 
This  fact  being  established,   it  was  natural    that    the    critic 
regard  foreign  opetas  w'llV  ot  \>ei:M\\AT  Uurror  ;  and,  according 
that   "  Every  man  of  t*ivi\  iwitvi*  lfe«i\vT\?^,  w\\  %>t'Ewa& \w44t 
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at  tile  predominance  of  those  dear-bouglitj  unessential  exotics, — Italiun 
Op* 


'ras. 


These  notions  were  really  held  by  a  grfat  mimy  sensible^  well-mean- 
mg  oeople  in  Garrick'a  time,  anil  still  later;  and  even  the  acci>ni pHshed 
Lord  Chesiterfield,  although  he  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  ta  say  that 
the  Opera  put  nature  out  of  countetmiice,  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
it  wiw  a  palpable  outrage  upon  common  sense. 

It  is  pleasant  to  look  back  from  the  elevated  point  we  have  reached 
in  these  matters  upon  the  art-siiperstitimia,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  of 
our  oncestors,  who  stru^glt^d  as  lustily  against  innovations  and  im- 
provements in  questions  uf  taste  as  they  did  in  questions  of  utility. 
If  they  had  had  their  own  way  in  these  things,  we  should  now  have 
neither  Italian  Operas  nor  railroads,  and  the  velocity  of  the  electric 
telegraph  would  be  represented  !>y  a  sleepy  post-boy  with  a  leatliern 
hag.  Bat  Mrs.  Parlington  is  gathered  to  her  account,  and  her  brooui 
is  broken. 

If  we  could  only  call  u]»  David  Garrick  iind  Lord  Chesterfield,  and 
the  crilicH  of  that  day,  and  drop  them  in  her  Mujeaty's  Theatre,  *ve 
wonder  what  would  be  their  iuipresiiion  of  the  si^htn  and  sminds  that 
would  be  presented  to  their  Kcnses  on  the  occasion  ?  Think  of  the 
wide  and  forlorn  interval  that  has  been  spanned  over  by  art  since  their 
time,  and  of  the  advance  which  in  the  meanwhile  we  have  made  upon 
the  lyric  stage.  It  would  assuredly  appear  more  astimishing  to  them 
than  to  see  the  streets  lighted  with  gas,  or  caravans  full  of  people 
flying  over  the  tops  of  the  bouses  at  Bermondsey. 

There  is  nothing  more  surprising  in  the  way  of  progress  than  the 
height  of  excellence  the  Italian  opera  Iirs  attained  within  the  last  half 
century — an  excellence  which  is  developed  in  its  most  perfect  forms 
this  season  at  her  Blajesty's  Theatre.  To  the  mere  attraction  of 
melody  and  concerted  music,  expressed  with  sensibility  and  taste,  have 
been  added  all  the  accessories  requisite  to  bring  out  the  passions  and 
the  action  of  the  piece.  An  opera  is  no  longer  im  incoherent  patch- 
work of  musical  effects,  but  a  drama  of  plot  and  character,  in  which 
the  performers  are  not  tiijigers  merely,  but  actors,  and  some  of  them 

E"€at  actors^Coletti  and  Labliiche,  for  example.  Criticism  is  no 
nger  satisfied  on  the  stage  with  the  attainments  that  delight  us  in  the 
concert-room  ;  much  more  is  required  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  the 
theatres-passionate  utterance,  dramatic  power,  feeling,  energy  and 
judgment.  To  render  the  illusinn  more  complete,  the  scene  is  dressed 
with  a  scrupulous  attention  to  historical  propriety,  and  pictorial  art 
supplies  a  bacic-ground,  that  realizes,  as  far  as  art  can  realize,  the  last 
exaction  of  a  cultivated  and  pampered  taste. 

The  performances  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  this  season,  may  be 
referred  to  in  illustration  of  the  justice  of  these  remarks.  The  combi- 
uation  of  talent  collected  within  the  walls  of  that  lumse,  which  still 
retains  a  supremacy  worthy  of  its  traditions,  has  enabled  the  manage- 
ment to  produce  an  ensembte  beyond  which  it  ^vould  be  difficult  to 
imagine  the  achievement  of  greater  triumphs.  In  the  Marriage  of 
PigarOf  for  instance,  sustained  by  Sont>ig,  Parodi  and  Miss  Hayes, 
Jjablache,  Belletti,  Coletti  und  Calzolari,  if  ^lozart  had  been  present, 
lie  must  have  acknowledged  that  the  soul  of  his  mu^ic  was  never  more 
spiritually  drawn  out,  or  its  cbaracterizntion  more  accurately  preserved. 
The  Don  Giovanni  deserves  equal  commendation.  In  this  opera, 
SoQtag  shows  a  wonderful  facility  of  adaptation  to  the  dciwauds  oC  a. 
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compoBer  who  h  gent^rally  fuuiKl  to  be  too  pure  and  clasaieil  hfl 
modern  school,  in  which  the  singer  considers  it  less  his  business  to 
terpret  the  music  than  to  display  his  voice.  There  were  no 
thftt  kind  apparent  in  this  performance,  which  was  every wb 
vflded  by  grace,  beauty,  and  unity.  The  Leporello  of  Labi 
exhausted  the  admiration  of  successive  seasons  ;  and  every  peracm 
opera  phiyed  up  to  him  with  great  gusto  and  animation.  P 
whose  D<mna  Anna  is  one  of  her  best  parts,  has  acquired^  since 
season,  increased  tune  and  decision,  and  become  an  important  liratiut 
in  the  cast  of  all  the  operas  in  which  she  appears.  In  such  parts  sf 
Elvira,  Ouiliani  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  theatre  ;  and  the 
and  delicate  tone  of  Calzolari,  so  touching  and  pathetic  in  ex 
is  rapidly  gaining  the  strength  and  soundness  neces&ary  for  the  f^««t 
area  to  which  it  is  addressed.  //  Barhiere  should  not  be  dropped  oot 
of  the  catalogue  of  great  successes  at  this  house.  Rosina  is  obvioiuJjr 
a  part  as  admirably  adapted  to  Sontag's  peculiar  excellencies  as  if  it 
had  been  expressly  composed  for  her.  But  the  vocalization  transcend* 
all  expectation,  and  discovers  at  each  repetition  new  varieties  of  skill 
and  taste,  which  take  her  greatest  admirers  by  surprise.  Here,  too, 
Lablache  is  again  supreme  in  the  old  doctor,  an  impersonation  vbidi 
divides  our  wonder  between  the  rich  and  spontaneous  humour  of  tiw 
acting,  and  the  artistical  mastery  of  the  Hueut  music.  Belletli's 
Figaro  is  excellent ;  and  the  Almaviva  of  Calzolari  shows  considersble 
improvement  in  voice  and  style. 

We  have  never  placed  much  faith  in  the  lamentations  that  Bare 
been  raised  from  one  age  to  another  about  the  neglect  of  native  talcBl 
— especially  in  the  department  of  Opera.  We  believe  that  talent— 
if  it  be  true  and  genuine  talent — will  always  lind  ample  patrouft 
under  whatever  sky  or  circumstances  it  shows  itself ;  and  we  do  BSt 
believe  that  Italian  singers  are  fostered  In  this  c<iuntry  because  tbcf 
happen  to  be  Italians,  but  because  they  happen  to  be  artists.  The  so^ 
cess  of  Miss  Hayes  and  JMr.  Sims  Reeves  is  a  proof  that  really  no  sod 
prejudice  exists  where  there  is  enough  of  merit  to  justify  public* 
port.  This  in  truth,  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  secure  to  native  talent 
same  measure  of  reward  that  is  so  liberally  bestuwed  upon  forrij 
If  native  talent  xvould  think  leas  of  its  nativity,  and  more  of  its  ift. 
there  is  no  doubt,  supposing  our  climate  could  prmhice  ▼oi€«B  H 
soft  and  flexible  as  the  South,  that  there  would  be  no  lack  of  recogoitki* 
but,  on  the  contrary ,  much  pride  and  exultation  over  the  di»«itery» 

The  Cherubino  and  the  Lucia  of  Miss  Hayes  have  abund^tlf 
established  the  claims  of  that  lady  to  take  her  place  in  the  fint  nsi 
of  vocalists  on  the  Italian  Opera  stage ;  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves*  iv 
Edgardo  and  Ernani,  has  been  so  favourably  received  that  be,  it 
leaiit,  will  have  no  occasion  in  future  to  complain  of  the  indifferenotif 
his  countrymen. 

Of  the  several  delmtatds  of  the  season,  Signor  Bancardi  made  iks 
moat  decisive  impression.  His  rich  and  powerful  voice,  retnsrkiliii 
alike  for  tenderness  and  strength,  promises  important  aid  in  the  ffwA 
works  which  are  said  to  be  in  preparation  at  this  house. 

The  ballet,  in  which  so  many  attractions  are  united  to   Batt«ff 
senses  and  enchant  the  imagination^  has  derived  additional  tiit«i«it 
season  from  the  debut  of  Mademoiselle  Ferraris,  a  young  N( 
dancer,  who,  in  i\vg  vct^  oyviwi^^of  her  iirsl  pas^  won  the  heart' of  the 
spectators.    'rUeie  \s  «)W<iXm*s%  an.  '\\w*.\.vQfiX.  vcv  ^-Mtfasjwv^^ufbicb* 
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it  out  of  ihe  mechaniBni  of  ilje  art»  may  claim  to  be  regarded  in  some 
sort  as  genius.     At  least  cnticiiiiii  is  cognizant  of  no  other  plmise  by 
wbicb    it  can  be  so  aptJy  described.     This  instinct- — this  involuntary 
grace — this  fantastical  inspiration,  or  whatever  fbe  it  may  be  calleti, 
which  enables  the  dancer  to  scatter  iibout  at  will  a  dazzling  variety  of 
surprises,    constitutes   the  artistic  charm   of   Aludemoiselle    Ferraris* 
She  appears  unconscious  of  the  difhcnkies  she  subdues,  and  performs 
her  brilliant  feats  with  an  ease  that  seems  to  be  independent  of  the 
physique,  and  elevates  her  motions  into  the  region  of  the  ideal.     All 
this  is  very  charming,  and  sets  one  gpeculutiiig  upon  the  mysteries  of 
»tage  poetry^  and  wondering  what  it  will  lead  us  to  at  last.     With  the 
further  aid  of  Carlotta  Grisi   and    the  Tflglionia,  and  the   pencil  of 
Mr.  Charles   AIarsba1l»  whose  chaste  enthusiasm  h  visible  in  every- 
thing he  does,  we  need  not  say  that  the  sorceries  of  the  ballet  retain 
their  old  iuBuence  over  the  imagination  of  crowded  audiences. 
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**  Thou  tleepeit,  but  we  do  not  forget  thee  I  '* 

It  is  too  much  the  way  of  the  world  in  this  our  civilized  Europe  to 
lect  the  receptacles  of  the  dead.     Those  loved  ones  even,  whose 

ellings,  while  living,  were  thronged  by  admiring  friendsj  are  desert- 
ed when  laid  in  their  last  narrow  home.  The  breath  once  gone,^ — the 
last  sad  offices  performedy'^the  funeral  pomp  over^^ — and  the  sepulchre 
closed^ — all  the  requisites  of  affection  and  respect  appear  to  have  been 
fulfilled,  and  the  spot  that  holds  the  dust  once  so  doted  upon,  is  for 
ever  abandoned  !  Witness  the  dump  graves  overgrown  with  rank 
nettles  and  thorns,  the  degraded  tombv^tones,  the  illegible  moss-covered 
epitaphs  of  our  church-yards  i  Witness  the  dreary  oblivion  of  our 
over-crowded  vaults,  where  the  eye  of  affection  has  never  shed  a  tear, 
the  hand  of  friendship  never  scattered  a  flower  over  the  mouldering 
relics  they  enclose  1  It  is  not  that  the  dead  are  forgotten — it  is  not 
that  their  memory  has  ceased  to  be  dear  aiul  sacred  to  their  surviving 
friends  — but  it  is  that  the  gay  and  the  worldly-minded  shrink  from 
the  dark  images  called  forth  by  the  aspect  of  the  grave;  they  recoil 
from  the  idea  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  inevitable  spot 
where  they  must  one  day  lie  in  '*  cold  obstruction's  apathy;"  they 
deem  it  fond  folly  to  nourish  grief  by  keeping  before  their  eyes  that 
which  perpetually  reminds  them  of  the  loss  they  have  sustained,  and 
thus  they  Hy  from  the  dwellings  of  the  dead^  and  abandon  what  vinas 
once  dearest  to  them  to  darkness  and  the  worm. 

A  tenderer  and  more  reverent  spirit  prevails  in  the  Eiist.  There 
the  Cities  of  the  Dead  are  the  constant  resort  of  the  living.  The 
looibt  of  friends  and  kindred  arc  as  carefully  tendedi  as  regularly 
miled  «s  their  habitat  ions  were  while  yet  they  were  dwellers  upon 
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earth.  The  grave  of  a  departed  rehitive  is  a  spot  censecraU 
sweet  dnd  solemn  rccollectionSj  where  the  followers  of  Mo^ami 
Jove  to  meditate  and  to  pniy.  In  the  mauiioleucn  of  the  Vieeroyt  of 
E^rypt  carpets  mid  cut^hionB  are  spread  aruund  the  various  tumbt  it 
contains,  and  once  in  every  week  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  ^c*d 
repair  thither  and  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  contemplation 
mid  self-communion.  In  the  puhlic  cemeteries  alms  are  dii^tributed  tt 
the  graves  of  tlie  picujs ;  even  the  winged  wnnderera  of  the  air  find 
refreshment  there,  for  on  each  t^epulchral  stone  a  small  reeeptide  ii 
hollowed  ont  to  coHecl  the  dews  of  heaven,  where  the  birds,  ms  tbrr 
flutter  past,  may  slake  their  thirst.  On  each  succeeding  SabUti 
fresh  |;reen  branches  adorn  the  headstones,  and  veiled  mournera,  fteatfd 
by  thenij  keep  silent  watch,  in  the  fond  belief  that  the  lifeless  oc€Q{itflt 
of  the  tomb  in  con»ciouii  of  their  presence  there.* 

The  loftier,  purer  character  of  our  fuith  leads  us  to  reject  sock 
fancies  as  i^ross  sujieristitiunii;  and  yet  there  is  something  touching  ia 
them  f  We  treasure  a  lock  of  hair — a  glove — a  ribboa — a  flowtr, 
once  worn  by  an  absent  loved  one;  why  should  we  not  more  tenderlj 
treasure  the  dust  that  ha^  once  been  ennobled  by  enshrining  the  tai* 
mortal  spirit  of  a  departed  friend,  nor  deem  it  weakness  to  watch  orcr 
thoiie  mouldering  relics  as  fondly  as  though  they  were  still  cooidoiu 
of  our  care?  And  surely  if  the  enfranchised  spirit  is  permitted  lohr 
ctignisunt  of  tliat  which  passes  upon  earth — if,  from  those  bleucd 
abodes  whither  it  has  winged  its  course,  a  care  can  be  bestowed  opuB 
the  earthly  coil  it  has  thrown  o^,  or  upon  the  creatures  of  day  wbe 
still  toil  and  grovel  here  below,  may  we  not  suppose  that  it  coateiiip* 
lates  with  pitying  complacency  the  clinging  tenderness  which  bin<U 
the  hearts  of  the  living  to  tlie  ashes  of  the  dead,  the  desperate  albc' 
tion  with  which  we  look  our  last  upon  the  lifeless  form  which  nff« 
more  can  respond  to  all  our  love  and  all  our  sorrow,  and  the  food 
fidelity  which  leads  us  to  hover  round  the  tomb  that  has  for  ever  stmt 
it  from  our  view? 

I  love  to  think  that  such  may  be  tlie  case «  nor  can  I  sefMunle  tk 
idea,  weak  and  idle  though  it  may  be,  that  the  souls  of  the  dep0tid 
mourn  over  the  neglect  and  abandonment  of  their  earthly  remttait 
as  the  first  step  towards  forgetfulnesa  of  their  metnor^»  To  iDe,  tk 
grave  of  a  friend  possesses  an  attraction  which,  although  tioged  iritk 
deepest  sadness,  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  horror  with  which  the 
imagination  so  often  invests  it.  My  heart  yearns  to  look  upon  tk 
last  resting-place  of  those  I  have  loved. 

I  xvould  Hhelter  those  sacred  spots  from  the  beating  nan, 
from  the  wintry  winds,  plant  around  them  the  flowers  thai 
preferred  by  their  unconscious  tenants,  and  inscribe  over  the 
of  every  cemetery  the  beautiful  line  of  Korner's: 
*'  Ffrffiss  (tie  treu^n  Twiten  nichtl  '* 
"  Forget  tjot  the  faithfol  dead" 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that,  one  day  during  my  recent  vi^tt  to  V»lH%\ 
escaped  from  the  busy  idleness  of  that  gay  and  ever-bustling  cttT,  H 
make  a  pilgrimage  to   the  tomb  of  one  whoae  turpassiiig   qtulitiff 

*  The  Egyptian  Mahuminedana  believe  that  for  some  time  after  Atmh  tlw  ^dj 
ii  coQscioui  of  its  actual  Btate,  and  of  whut  is  palling  imn>e«iiAti*ly  arouod  rt    h 
this  persuasion,  moiViera  viilL  remain  days  and 
recently  buried  cWvidreiv,  in  order  iKal  iHe^  toaij  ^ 
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of  mind,  and  heart,  and  person,  had  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her 
— whose  brilliant  career  had  been  ehtsed  with  flwful  HUildeiiness — and 
wbo9e  lamented  death  Las  left  u  void  in  the  circle  over  which  she  pre- 
tided  with  nuch  graceful  urbanity,  which  no  other  can  hope  to  till.  By  a 
ttrange  coincidence,  it  was  precisely  on  that  day,  the  year  before,  tliat 
I  the  had  paid  me  her  farewell  vi«it  in  London  ;  little  did  either  of  us 
then  foresee  ftofp  and  nhere  that  visit  would  be  returned  by  me ! 
The  regret  of  parting  was  then  softened  by  our  inuLtial  conviction 
that  many  meetings  were  in  store  for  us  in  the  new  home  she  had 
chosen  for  herself  in  a  r*»rei;in  laud.  Alas  f  before  many  weeha  had 
elapsed  she  was  suddenly  biimmuned  to  her  eternal  home!  In  the 
midst  of  health,  and  hope,  and  enjuymciit^  Death  insidiously  laid  his 
icy  grasp  upon  her  ;  but  so  gently  was  the  blow  dealt,  tliat  neither 
sigh  nor  struggle  marked  her  piisHiij^e  from  life  to  ininvortulitv ;  and 
j  before  her  stunned  friends  could  brin.^  themselves  lo  believe  that  her 
warm  heart  had  indeed  grown  cold,  the  vaults  of  the  IVIadeleine  had 
received  all  that  was  left  on  earth  of  the  once  beautiful  and  gifted 
Marguerite  Blesslngton. 

But  not  to  remain  there.  A  tumb  was  constructed  for  her,  far 
from  the  crowded  cemeteries  of  the  ca]»ilal,  tn  a  spot  which  ^he  lierself 
would  have  selected,  could  her  wishes  have  hetn  consulted.  On  tlie 
conHnes  of  the  quiet  village  of  Chambourcy,  a  league  beyond  St, 
I  Germain-en-Laye,  a  green  eminence  crowned  with  luxuriant  chestnul- 
trees,  dividen  the  village  church-yard  from  the  grounds  of  the  Duke 
de  Gramont,  On  thut  breezy  height,  ^jverloitking  the  magnificent 
plain  that  stretches*  between  St.  Germuiu  and  Paris,  a  mauHoleum  has 
been  erected  worthy  of  containing  the  mortal  remains  of  her  whom 
genius  and  tdent  had  delighted  to  honour— 

"  WhtPtu  Latvreace  paiiiled^  and  whom  Byron  sung  !  *' 

A  pyramid  cnm|H)sed  of  large  blocks  of  white  stone,  and  similar  in 
form  to  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  rises  from  a  platform  i*i 
solid  black  granite,  which  has  been  completely  isolated  from  the  sur- 
rouuding  surface  by  a  deep  dry  mout,  whose  precipitous  slopes  are 
clothed  with  softest  greenest  turf«  A  bnmze  railing  encLsea  the 
I  whole,  within  which  baa  been  planted  a  broad  belt  of  beautiful  ever- 
!  greens  and  flowering  !ihrub.s  ;  and  beyond  these  the  lofty  chesttnut 
trees  "  wave  in  tender  gloom,"  and  form  a  leafy  canopy  to  shelter  that 
lonely  tomb  from  the  winds  of  heaven.  Solid,  simple,  and  severe,  it 
combines  every  requisite  in  harmony  with  its  solemn  destination ; 
no  meretricious  oriiament»j  no  futse  sentiment,  mar  the  purity  of  its 
design.  The  genius  which  devised  it  has  succeeded  in  cheating  ihe 
tomb  of  its  horrois,  without  depriving  it  of  its  imposing  griivity-  The 
&trnple  portal  m  surmounted  by  a  plain  mas^jive  cross  of  ^tone^  and  a 
door,  secured  by  an  open  work  of  bronze,  leads  into  a  sepulchral 
chamber,  the  key  of  which  had  been  confided  to  me. 
i  All  within  breathes  the  holy  calm  of  eternal  repose;  no  gloom,  no 
mouldering  damp,  nothing  to  recall  the  dreadful  images  of  decay.  An 
atmosphere  of  peace  appears  to  pervade  the  place,  and  I  could  almost 
fancy  that  a  voice  from  the  tomb  whimpered,  in  the  words  of  Dante's 
Beatrice  :  — 

•*  Iw  wna  in  pace  !  " 

The  light  of  the  sun,  streaming  through  a  glazed  aperture  above  the 
door,  fell  like  a  rav  of  heavenly  hope   upon   the  symbol  of  man's  re- 
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^  WALrmm  Savage  Laxdor." 

Her  Istt  reOm^-pUee  viD  noC  be  o^ected !  The  eye  of  faitbfiil 
iftiiiuB  vmtcbo  oter  it  as  Tigilantlj  as  though  the  dust  that  sleeps 
vitkia  were  iiiriniii  oi  his  care.  Bat  latelj  a  sentiment  of  exquisite 
tcudeiucH  soggetted  the  additieo  of  its  most  touching  and  appropriate 
f  MliiJiiBCPt,  A  ccBtleman  in  the  Coontj  Tipperary  *  had  been 
esBauHMoed  to  said  over  to  Chamboorcy  a  root  of  iyy  from  ladj 
RlrssTngtoa't  iMnb-pUce  to  pJant  near  her  grare.  He  8U(»ceeded  io  ot^- 
taimng  an  o^shoot  from  the  parent  stem  that  grows  oyer  the  house  in 
which  she  was  born.  It  has  been  transplanted  to  the  foot  of  the 
railing  that  snrroiuids  her  mooument — it  has  taken  root  and  spread— 
and  thus  the  same  irj  that  sheltered  her  cradle  will  oyersbadow  her 
tomb! 

•  R.  Bemal  Otborne,  Eaq^  M.P. 
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BOOK   THE    FOITRTR 

CHAPTER   1, 

In  whicL  the  Baron4M&  de  Poudrebleu  lakca  the  initiative. 


Bounded  on  the  north  by  Oxford  Street,  oo  the  south  hy  Pic!- 
lililly,  on  the  west  by  Hytie  Park,  and  on  the  eiist  by  Berkeley 
quare,  lies  the  sequestered  kingdom  of  May  Fair.  Upon 
Itering  this  region,  you  at  once  perceive  that  it  is  inhabited  by 

race  whose  peculiar  charaeteristics  distinguish  them  in  a  re- 
ferkable  manner  from  the  people  who  dwell  beyond  the  frontiers. 
I  lis  stillness  and  gloom  it  resembles  the  tranquil  cloisters  of 
ffne  old  monastic  retreat  standing  silently  in  the  midst  of  a 
I  -  town.     The  aristocratic  repose  of  May  Fair  attests  the 

u«».-._ -»  iind  mode  of  life  of  its  denizens.  The  streets  have  hardly 
^Btir  in  them,  except  when  a  leisurely  equipage  wheels  out  of  a 
fcighbouring  stable-lane,  to  take  up  its  position  at  the  door  of 
HDe  solemn  mansion,  or  when  the  footfall  of  a  lounging  pedea- 
riBn  awakens  the  lazy  echoes,  or  the  tramp  of  a  few  equestrians 
m  their  way  to  Rotten  How,  breaks  sliarply  on  the  ear.  Here 
'ou  are  never  disturbed  by  the  bustle  that  pervades  the  sur- 
ounding  districts;  even  the  loud  uproar  of  the  tossing  multitudes 
rto,  only  a  few  streets  off,  smite  the  heavens  with  the  thunder 
^  eternal  traffic,  never  penetrates  to  the  heart  of  May  Fair. 
lere  we  have  the  most  perfect  image  of  that  luxurious  indolence 
^bich  constitutes  the  exclusive  charm  of  fashionable  existence. 
\e  morning  passes  away  like  a  dream  in  a  slumberous  dalliance 
i*tb  the  mysteries  of  the  toilette  and  the  boudoir,^scarcely  a 
tlgle  face  is  to  be  seen  at  the  panes  or  on  the  flags,  save  an 
fecasional  lacquey,  reading  a  newspaper  at  a  hall-window,  or 
Ending  with  an  air  of  pampered  idleness  at  a  half-opened  door, 
^--aod  it  is  not  until  night  arrives,  when  some  grand  rout  invokes 
^e  inhabitants  out  of  their  houses,  and  fills  the  quiet  streets  with 
►ng  trains  of  carnages^  lighted  up,  as  tbe^  d\sc\\w^e  vWw  i^wvx- 
fefl^,  by  Bundry  ui/fo'-f  he-wisps  in  the  shave  of  \mVT^*^^^^tiV 
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you  can  form  any  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  Sle€?py  I 
of  May  Fair, 

Squeezed  up  amongst  tlie  large  mansions,  whose  dar 
windows  took  bo  dim  and  grand  with  accumulated  dust  (i 
of  the  stagnation  of  high  life),  are  scattered  maoy  very 
houses,  which  in  any  other  part  of  the  town  would  be 
close  and  incomnaodious.  But  fashion  sanctifies  all  ii 
ences.  IndividLtals  who  prefer  a  tine  address  in  a  dingj  i 
the  West-end,  to  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  large  rooms 
other  <]uarter,  have  a  clear  right  to  indulge  their  taste* 
have  ample  compensation  for  being  choked  upon  a  few  jg 
carpeting  in  the  reflection  that  they  breathe  the  same  atmi 
with  people  of  distinction,  forgetting  that  lungs  of 
raay  breathe  it  also,  making  ominous  gaps  in  the  lied 
show  how  strangely  the  aristocracy  are  sometimes  sbouUi 
their  own  chosen  seclusion. 

In  the  drawing-room  of  one  of  these  tiny  houses,  on  t 
morning  in  that  season  of  the  year  when  autumn  is  rapkUri 
ening  and  wheezing  into  winter,  sat  the  Baroness  de  rotioi 
and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bulkeley  Smirke,  The  room  was 
tingly  small,  notwithstanding  that  the  space  was  extmdtdbf 
addition  of  the  smaller  back  room  which  was  thrown  open 
it  A  single  bay-window,  with  a  balcony  clouded  by  a  nmi 
kept  the  interior,  however,  in  such  a  state  of  continual  twi 
that  the  dimensions  were  by  no  means  apparent  at  first  ti^ 
and  what  with  miniature  loungers  flung  here  and  there,  afc» 
Elizabethan  chairs  with  low  velvet  seats  sprinkled  alwut,  i 
mirrors  let  in,  up  to  the  ceiling,  on  comers  and  interstitial 
reproducing  the  furniture  in  imaginary  recesses,  everytlilog 
done  that  ingenuity  could  devise  to  give  an  artificial  expaiuooi 
the  apartment.  It  had,  at  all  events,  a  very  aristocratic  air, 
as  it  was,  and  the  tone  of  its  decorations,  from  the  filigree  bri 
on  the  walls  to  the  Parisian  bijouterie  on  the  little  sofa-tablft 
in  the  best  and,  as  far  as  form  and  colour  could  be  trusted  ii^ 
most  expensive  taste. 

Mr.  Bulkeley  Smirk  was  what  is  called  out  of  sorts.    & 
not  been  up  late  the  night  before,— he  had  not  been  indul^ 
any  excesses, — he  was  too  fastidious  a  Uver,  too  Uasc^  U»  m 
any  hurtful  ex.tremes.    This  sort  of  mental  dyspepsia  ^tas 
tutional  and  chronic  with  him ;  but  on  this  occasion  tl>ere 
special  cause  that  aggravated  its  symptoms. 

No  intelligent  reader,   who  has   followed   the  course  «J 
history,  will  suspect  that   Mr.   Bulkeley   Smirke  was  ill 
That  young  gentleman  looked  down  from  a  sublime  help 
unbeUef  with  prodigious  contempt  upon  such  pupriliues. 
he  was  in  a  much  worse  condition.     He  had  ni.v  "i'"^ 

marry  Margaret  Rawlings,  and  was  surprised  m      _     ,   ^fd 
yond  measure  at  tV\e  uwaaeowxWaJcA^ji difficulty  he  tbuiid  m  linug 
her  round  to  Visleti  \o  \i\m.    ^e\v\^  xixAax  \k  \>\\^\>s^  ^i 
that  he  was  coniemi\^  ;iv  %xetiX  Wx^^wsjt  «cA  ^v&^wafcNxwi ^a!^ 
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■Bt  the  Fligbtest  intimation  of  his  design  ought  to  be  ^rate- 
^cei%'ed,  he  could  not  oom prebend  bow  it  was  that  she 
vered  in  treating  him  with  an  evasive  politeness  that  baffled 
ttempts  to  ensnare  her  into  a  private  interview.  He  laid 
'  traps,  but  was  always  caught  in  them  himself.  In  fact, 
sver  had  five  minutes  of  uninterrupted  conversation  with  her. 
fU.  the  skill  of  the  Baroness  had  been  wasted  on  idle  strata- 
■d  effect  that  object. 

■  BaronesSt  with  her  infallible  penetration,  saw  clearly  how 
Bie  stood,  and  took  her  measures  accordingly.  The  be  witch- 
miles  she  had  bestowed  upon  Mr*  Costigan  were  not  without 
naa]  meaning.     She  saw  that  that  gentleman  was  in  the  confi- 

tf  Mr.  Rawliiigs,  and  by  securing  a  little  influence  over 
eptible  nature,  she  calculated  upon  being  able  to  extract 
)  useful  information  &om  him.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
ing  him  to  her  house.  That  was  easily  arranged  through 
igeocy  of  Mr.  Trainer,  and  Mr.  Costigan,  highly  elated  and 
eably  perturbed  by  the  notice  she  took  of  him,  had  already 
two  or  three  morning  visits  to  the  charming  little  twilight 
ing-room  in  May- Fair.  We  are  all  of  us  exposed  to  the 
Btiona  of  vanity  when  a  beautiful  woman  shows  us  any 
hlar  marks  of  distinction^  and  Mr.  Costigan  bad  an  inflam- 
■temperament  which  was  quickly  set  on  fire  by  such  atten- 
P^  The  prominent  weaknesses  of  his  character  lay  in  the 
►«ite  direction  of  the  social  and  the  romantic,  and  both  were 
K[bt  to  bear  upon  his  intercourse  with  the  Baroness.  The 
iioD  of  the  raorning  was  nourished  so  genially  by  liberal  liba- 
^  taverns  at  night,  that  after  a  few  visits^  Mr.  Costigan 
ftrown  into  a  condition  which  may  be  appropriately  de- 
81  as  the  delirium  tretnats  of  the  tender  passion. 
le  Baroness  succeeded  in  extracting  from  him  some  dim 
^tioQS  which  were  enough  for  her  purpose.  She  discovered 
^  yet  Margaret  was  free,  and  that,  although  Lord  Charles 
bas  encouraged  by  Mr.  Raw  lings,  no  positive  move,  as  far 
mgan  knew,  had  been  made  in  that  quarter.  As  to  Henry 
ton,  her  discernment  bad  long  since  detected  the  hopeless- 
of  his  pretensions.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  having 
Mounded  confidence  in  her  superior  tact,  she  resolved  upon 
&  a  decisive  step  without  delay,  and  this  step  formed  the 
ct  of  her  present  conversation  with  her  son. 

repeat,  Bulkeley,"  said  the  Baroness,  *'  that  it  is  greatly 

^wn  fault.     Had  you  taken  proper  advantage  of  your  oppor- 

mSf  you  might  by  this  time  have  stood  in  a  very  difterent 

Rn  with  Margaret  Rawlings.     But  you  are  so  eaten  up  with 

>r  and  self-importance  in  the  society  of  wunieii,  that  one 

Jtually  suppose  you  expected  the  advances  to  come  from 

How  can  you  imagine  any  girl  would  have  so  little  pride 

11  in  love  with  a  man  who  appears  to  be  in  love  otil^' 

7"  drawled  out  the  young  man^  "it'^a  ^et^  Vcov\^« 
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some,  let  me  tell  you,  to  be  eternally  dancing  after  these  littk 
chits — they  do  take  up  such  a  confounded  deal  of  atteotioa 
Can't  be  done,  I  assure  you." 

*'  And  so,  in  consulting  your  own  ease,  you  let  a  fine  foiMl 
slip  through  your  hands.  You  manage  yourself  badly,  Bulkekf 
with  your  personal  appearance  and  continental  educadon,]! 
might  secure  the  best  match  in  England^  but  you  don't 
how  to  set  about  it.  It 's  sheer  nonsense  to  hope  that  M 
Rawlings  will  throw  herself  at  your  feet  Can't  you  see  thiti 
is  persecuted  by  lovers,  and  while  you  are  humming  and  hafi 
the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  somebody  will  a 
her  off." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  returned  Mr.  Smirke ;  **  haven't  tbck 
apprehension  of  the  kind." 

"  You  're  a  fool,  Bulkeley ;  and  your  overweening  confidoi 
will  spoil  everything.  Now,  just  attend  to  what  I  am  going  I 
say  to  you.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  Lord  Charles  £K 
is  your  rival ;  as  to  Henry  Winston,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Bl 
lings  will  never  hear  of  him ;  but  it  is  quite  another  affiiir 
Lord  Charles— a  man  of  high  connections,  position,  and  infloeM 
If  we  do  not  intercept  him  at  once,  this  project,  which  11^ 
taken  such  pains  to  mature,  will  be  only  so  much  precious 
wasted,  which  neither  you  nor  I  can  spare." 

"  My  good  lady,"  returned  Bulkeley  Smirke,  stretching 
self  at  full  length  upon  a  sofa,  ^*  where 's  the  occasion  to  be 
such  a  deuced  hurry?  I  really  cannot  be  hurried— so  let  I 
thing  go  on  quietly.  Lord  Charles! — poor  devil,  the  girl <h 
pises  him — 1  can  see  that  with  half  an  eye.'*' 

*'  I  shall  lose  all  patience  with  you.  Your  cool  indifference! 
our  situation  is  not  to  be  endured.  I  have  endeavoured  to  nul 
you  understand,  over  and  over  again,  that  we  cannot  sustain  ol 
present  expenditure,  and  that,  in  short,  something  must  be  doij 
or  we  must  break  up,  and  go  back  to  live  as  we  can  amonw 
outcasts  and  parvenus.  I  rescued  you,  by  my  own  una«W 
efforts,  from  that  miserable  course  of  life  to  which  your  falhen 
folly  and  wickedness  condemned  us,  and  have  run  myself  tothi 
last  extremity  to  keep  you  up  in  the  best  society,  and  yel  I 
cannot  get  you  to  move  under  my  advice.  Now,  here  » } 
fortune  waiting  for  you,  and  it  might  wait  till  Doomsday  if " 
depended  on  your  exertions.  You  have  been  dangling  ^ 
Margaret  Rawlings  for  months  and  months,  and,  I  dare  sati 
up  to  this  hour  you  have  not  made  the  slightest  impression  <H 
her. 

"  Haven't  I  though  ?    Ask  her." 

**  I  have  asked  her,  and  tested  her  in  every  way,  and  my  c* 
viction  is  that  she  doesn't  believe  you  mean  anything  serioi) 
But  it  is  too  late  now  to  talk  about  that.  I  am  determined 
take  a  decWwe  &\,e^  iVvv^  aioxTvvc\^\\\'dX.Hi\ll  bring  the  matter 
issue,  oneway  or  t\\e  o\XvfeT,*eL\v^'^'i\\\s\\x^\.^\^^^^^sss^fiia^^ 
if  we  fall." 
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The  indolent  young  gentleman  knew  very  well  that  when  his 
>tber  had  determined  to  take  a  decisive  step,  no  influence 
rich  he  possessed  (or  anybody  else)  could  turn  her  aside.  He 
,d  not  seen  her  in  such  a  mood  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
n  bad  been  shining  on  her,  and  the  gay  society  in  which  she 
d  been  mixed  up  had  drawn  out  the  pleasant  and  fascinating 
le  of  her  character;  but  she  had  suddenly  come  to  a  full  stop* 
d  the  latent  energy  and  dark  passions,  which  had  s!ept  all  this 
ne  under  the  brilliant  surface  of  daily  excitements,  were  now 
lied  up  into  activity.  So  long  as  she  thought  the  affair  likely 
make  a  favourable  progress,  by  constantly  spurring  the  sluggish 
Dius  of  her  son,  and  filling  Margaret's  ears  with  praises  of  him, 
0  was  willing  to  trust  to  time  and  circumstances  rather  than 
Ic  the  result  by  any  hasty  measure;  but  the  moment  she  disco- 
red  that  there  was  imminent  danger  of  a  powerful  interloper 
ipping  in,  and  frustrating  her  long-cherished  plans,  she  resolved 
stake  the  whole  game  upon  one  desperate  chance.  When  the 
ironess  was  worked  up  to  this  point  of  fierce  decision,  it  was 
tified  to  those  who  knew  her  well  by  the  clenching  of  her 
rmilion  lips  with  a  downward  spasm,  which  while  it  tasted 
terly  changed  the  expression  of  her  face.  There  at  this  in- 
in%  was  the  knitted  moutti  and  the  ominous  curve.  Mr.  Bulkeley 
Atrke  saw  it  plainly,  and  knew  what  it  meant,  and  became  as 
ive  in  an  instant  as  if  he  had  been  lifted  out  of  tlie  drawings 
bm  and  dropped  into  the  dock  of  the  Old  Bailey,  There  was 
trifling  with  the  purpose  of  that  clenched  mouth,  so  sweet  and 
Itrancing  when  it  smiled,  so  bitter  and  menacing  when  it 
iBapsed. 

**  1  am  quite  willing,**  said  the  young  gentleman,  rather 
limied,  "to  do  anything  you  suggest," 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  willing  to  do  it  a  little  sooner,'"  returned 
le  Baroness;  "  there  is  not  an  hour  to  be  lost     1  have  ordered 
e  carriage  at  one  o'clock  to  drive  over  to  the  Rawlingses." 
**  To-day  ?^ — why,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 
**  To  make  a  proposal  in  your  name  for  Margaret  Ftawliogs." 
**  You  don't  mean  that?"' 

*•  I  will  do  it.  Don't  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  to  express 
ta  astonishment.  Dress  yourself,  and  be  ready  to  come 
th  me/' 

*•  1  ?  You  frighten  me.  Can't  it  be  done  without  me^"^ 
*'  Bulkeley,"  said  the  Baroness,  starting  out  of  her  chair,  and 
howing  her  bead  back  with  a  look  of  stern  reproof,  *'  matters 
f¥a  come  to  this  point  between  us,  that  I  am  determined  to 
iriice  myself  no  longer  to  your  vanity  and  selfishness.  Instead 
^kling  yourself  of  your  opportunities,  you  have  thwarted  and 
^■ated  me  at  every  turn.  Now,  niark  my  words.  This  is 
^la&t  chance.  If  we  iail  to*day  through  the  contemptuous 
difference  with  which  you  have  treated  Miss  Raw  lings,  I  have 
with  you,  und  for  the  future  you  rausst  wovV  ^owt  o^w  n<v^ 
^Id.     You  are  a  fop  and  a  fool,  but,  pevW^^^  ^kWw  >iviw 
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that — ^ 


find  yourself  a  beggar  you  will  tbink  it  Deoessary  to  make 

exertion." 

"  Really  yoii  are  too  severe.     1  assure  you  I  have  done  e^ 
thing  a  gentleman  can  be  expected  to  do  in  such  a  case.    1  fi 
the  girl  like  a  shadow,  but  she 's  always  so  engrossed 
consider  my  position ;  one  naturally  looks  for  a  little 
tion  from  people  of  their  class." 

<t  Yes — you  ham  followed  her  like  a  shadow,  without  a  Ux#    i 
or  brains  in  your  head.     Women  don't  like  such  shadows.     ..^i 
grossed,  indeed  I    Why  do  you  allow  her  to  be  engrossed?       ^ 
don't  you  engross  her  yourself?     And  you  must  sneer,  t^    ^■ 
their  birth,  and  set  up  a  position  which  you  baven^t  a  pen^^^c: 
support.     One  word  more,  sir ;  should  this  move  hreak  dof^ 
will  throw  you  on  your  father*s  family — who  have  never  doo^a 
the  honour  to  recognise  me  since  the  death  of  Colonel 
We  shall  see  what  your  position  will  do  for  you**' 

"  Positively  that 's  too  bad.     My  father's  family  woi 
me.     I  don't  know  one  of  them  even  by  sight ;  and^  co 
that  1  am  ready  to  do  anything  you  wish — '* 

"  You  shall  be  put  to  the  test.     You  shall  go  with  me  -  Moh 
Lane ;  and  I  will  ensure  you  for  once  that  Margaret  shallk. 
engrossed.    When  you  are  alone  with  her  make  your  dee 
and  you  may  tell  her  that  your  future  life  depends  upco 
result,  which  will  he  no  more  than  the  truth.     I  will  opn 
business  to  her  father  myself.     It  is  a  bold  situation — I  wSl 
my  part,  and  let  me  see  that  you  do  yours.     Now  don't  fidget 
by  saying  any  more*     It  is  half-past  twelve." 

**  But  suppose  they  should  not  be  at  home  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  taken  care  of  that  by  making  an 
ment.  Do  you  think  it  likely  1  would  trust  such  ai 
accident  ?  *' 

Mr.  Bulkeley  Smirke  knew  it  was  fruitless  to  expoetulaUs 
withdrew  to  make  his  toilette  in  a  state  of  trepidatioD  W 
strangely  disturbed  the  balance  of  his  frigid  temperament  " 
young  men  who  set  up  grand  airs  to  young  ladies,  are  tocn^ 
times  sadly  frightened  when  they  come  suddenly  face  to  Im* 
with  a  crisis  of  this  kind.     The  meek,  timid,  gentle  M 
Hawlings,  whom  he  had  hitherto  treated  with  such  hauUurl 
seemed   the  most  formidable  person  in  the  world.     He 
rather  have  entered  the  cage  of  a  hyena  in  the  Zoological 
dens  than  have  encountered  her  on  this  occasion.     Hat 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  so  he  went  through  the  process  of 
mechanically^  and  at  one  o'clock  he  was  seated  with  the 
in  the  carriage  (of  which  he  had  a  misgiving  that  he  waa 
see  the  last)  on  their  way  to  Park  Lane, 

It  was  a  very  dismal  drive.     Not  a  word  was  spoken  by 
of  them.     Here  were  a  mother  and  her  son  going  to  tnake  a 
posal  of  mavTiage,  ylunged  in  a  sullen  reverie,  and  abutttM^ 
their  8j'm\mt\i\cti  Irom  ei'4.t\\  onXv^^  \\i^\<i>^\^%v*^%\.leijc^u     nlii 
etrange  comedVea,  Ua^e(d[\«»,  twx^  Ka:i««&  ^x^  %c^KA  \sii  "^But^^fffft 
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we  see  moving  through  the  streets,  if  we  could  only 
^^oxn  out;  what  flurried  hearts  beat  under  the  smiling  faces 
'*>ol<  so  brightly  through  the  windows;  what  rankling  antijta- 
•^«*«  festering  between  the  handsome  pair  that  are  lolling 
^^^  »  ^h  such  apparent  abandon  on  their  way  to  a  dinner-party 
,  ^^  Opera;  what  perjury  is  maturing  itself  in  the  disloyal 
M^*^  t^  of  that  beautiful  woman  who  sits  with  such  animated 
P^^^^^^  by  the  side  of  her  unsuspicious  lord,  from  whose  home 
^  *^^  Xaying  the  plan  of  an  elopement  to  he  decided  before  the 
P  ^^  over;  what  conceak>d  stratagems,  suppressed  devotion, 
P  ^^^E^^srs,  hopes,  joys,  and  miseries  are  enclosed  in  those  painted 
P^^_^^  which  transport  their  freights   of  human    emotion    so 


tly  from  street  to  street  and  from  house  to  house!  It  is 
"^i^^  *^  9  perhaps,  for  our  own  comfort  that  we  should  be  deceived 
^  **^  surface  of  tliese  gay  appearances,  and  think  that  they  are 
^^  r^^PPy  ^"^  careless  as  they  look.  What  would  become  of 
•*5  *^^th  in  the  close  confidences  where  we  have  garnered  u|»  our 
M'f^r^^^^os,  if  the  falsehoods  and  fallacies  that  are  scattered  so 
^  vi^^  round  us  were  to  be  laid  bare  to  our  gaze? 

^  »^en  they  reached  Park  Lane,  the  vivacity  of  the  Baroness 
^  *  K^  *^  ^^^  ^^  brilliantly  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  or  was 
^  «DOu^  ^^  happen.  The  most  acute  observer  of  character  could 
k  ^ave  detected  in  her  manner  or  her  features  the  slightest 

r        ,  .^'^'^^^  of  the  anxiety  that  lay  heavily  upon  her  mind.     She  grasped 
'  '  ^»  Hawiings  by  both  hands,    made  the   girls    laugh    with    a 

'^  '  ^ghtly  anecdote  of  some  contretetrtps  that  occurred  at  a  rout  the 

''I^Dt  before,  and  altogether  was  in  so  wonderful  a  How  of  high 
^^2toits,  that  Mr,  Bulkeley  Smirkc,  who  had  a  large  experit-nce  of 
I^^^B  consummate  powers  of  acting,  was  rather  appalled  at  the 
^^^^nibitiou  she  made  under  such  trying  circumstances.  For  his 
1^  J'  rt-»  he  vvas  fairly  paralysed.  His  tongue  dried  up,  and  he  felt 
k  ^-JTiself  every  now  and  then  gulping  an  hysterical  cough  that 
^  ^iuited  to  come  to  his  relief,  but  he  was  afraid  to  encourage  it; 
^  *ad  when  he  saw  the  Baroness  disengage  Margaret  from  the 
^tljcrs,  and  whisper  to  her  at  the  window,  his  heart  began  to 
L  iX'ilpitate  to  an  alarming  degree*  At  length  the  awful  moment 
Arrived.  With  inimitable  tact,  the  Baroness  coutriveil  to  want  to 
f  ^ook  at  something  in  Mrs.  liawlings^  boudoir,  and  in  a  flash  ol 
■  l^aiety  carried  her  and  Clara  otF.  Bulkeley  was  left  alone  with 
F  Afargaret  It  was  done  in  a  moment.  He  didn't  know  how  it 
I  V\as  dooe.  They  seemed  to  have  vanished  in  a  mist,  through 
I  which  everything  in  the  room  swam  and  undulated  in  an  unac- 
'a  countable  manner.  While  he  is  endeavouring  to  collect  his  scat- 
tered faculties,  we  will  follow  tlje  Baroness  up  stairs. 

Having  got  the  ladies  into  tlie  boudoir,  she  took  care  to  keep 
them  there  long  enough  to  give  Bulkeley  timo  to  make  his  deela- 
mtion.  She  was  so  prodigious  a  favourite  with  Mrs.  Uawhngs 
iiat  she  had  no  difficulty  in  detaining  her;  but  Clara,  out  of  au 
insliuctivc  desire  to  relieve  Margaret  from  a  ictc-a-i('tt  >Nl\\el\  ^Vve. 
knew  was  not  very  a^'reeable  to  her,  made  two  ot  V\\\viV!  a\Xsi\ci\Xi» 
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to  get  away.     She  might  as  well  have  saved  herself  the 
for  every  time  she  moved  the  Baroness  had  something  fredi 
say  which  she  was  obliged  to  stay  and  listen  to,  and  thos  a ' 
half-hour  was  consumed. 

*<  I  am  really  quite  vexed  with  mysel^^'  said  the 
looking  at  her  watch  with  an  air  of  consternation,  **  to  tlunki 
1  should  sit  chattering  with  you  here,  and  keep  Mr.  Ravli 
waiting  for  me  all  this  time.     You  know  I  told  you  in  myDotel 
had  something  particular  to  talk  to  him  about." 

"  Oh !  yes,''  replied  Clara ;  "  papa  is  in  his  library  ex] 
you,  but,  my  dear  Baroness,  he  says  that  he  can*t  stay 
long,  for  he  wants  to  go  down  to  the  House.'*  \ 

'^  You  mustn't  be  jealous,"  cried  the  Baroness,  addre»i| 
Mrs.  Rawlings  with  an  ineffable  sm'de;  ^Mt  's  only  a  litde  seertl 
between  Mr.  Rawlings  and  me,  my  dear:  you  shall  know  il 
about  it  by  and  by.  So  I  '11  run  down  to  him— don't  troaUl 
yourselves — I  know  the  room — I  will  come  back  to  you  presendl 
and  perhaps  have  a  discovery  for  you  that  will  surprise  you."  ^ 

Then,  leaving  the  ladies  to  wonder  what  it  could  all  be  aboil 
she  glided  down  the  stairs,  and  making  the  softest,  coquetdri 
little  tap  imaginable  at  the  door  of  the  library,  was  de&iied  iii 
low,  icy  voice  to  come  in. 

She  found  Mr.  Rawlings  alone.  He  handed  her  achairialll 
ceremoniously.  His  manner  was  cold,  almost  freezing,  audi 
an  instant  it  had  a  refrigerating  effect  upon  her  spirits;  buti 
rapidly  brightened  up,  and,  with  a  delicious  tinge  of  confuM 
playing  over  her  face,  she  opened  her  communication. 

"  1  have  been  very  anxious  to  have  a  little  confidential  coiwi 
sation  with  you,  Mr.  Rawlings,  and  ventured  to  make  my  oi 
appointment  this  morning,     I  hope — " 

*'  I  am  at  your  service,  Baroness ;  pray  go  on." 

^*  I  needn't  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  societ] 
and  I  must  say,  without  the  least  flattery,  that  in  the  round 
my  tolerably  wide  circle  of  friends,  there  are  none  in  wboo 
feel  so  deep  an  interest  as  your  charming  family.  Indeed, 
1  dare  give  way  to  my  feelings,  I  love  those  dear  daugfateii< 
yours  just  as  much  as  if  they  were  my  own ;  they  are  so  sinci 
and  affectionate  and  well-principled.  Ah  I  that  is  the  great  «i 
of  the  present  day.  Our  society  is  so  artificial,  so  much  uposi 
surface,  that  I  really  should  be  at  a  loss  to  find  two  young  lii 
whose  minds  and  morals  have  been  so  carefully  trained." 

^'  1  am  afraid  such  specimens  are  rather  rare,  BaroDCfl 
returned  Mr.  Rawlings,  drawing  his  right  hand  slowly  oferi 
chin. 

"  1  am  quite  enthusiastic  about  them,  and  cite  them  wbeiew 
I  go  as  models  for  all  the  young  people  of  my  acquaintance.** 

"  They  are  much  indebted  to  your  good  opinion,"  said  M 
Rawlings,  gazvug  vi\th  a  slxavgjht^  inquiring  look  into  the  e}t5< 
'^  !  Baroness. 

V^eW — ^l  \\ope  '^ou  'W  not.  ViCi  «v\\^yv8«.^  ^\.  H*>aaX.\  n«sw'^ 
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Indeed,  I  suspect  you  anticipate  my  little  secret^for  it  is 
lecret  yet,  I  assure  you ;   I  haveo^'t  breathed  it  even  to  my  dear 
liawlings,  althougli  we  are  as  coufidential  as  sisters,"  and 
Baroness  dipped  her  head  with  a  playful  smile  that  mi|»ht 
ire    furnished  Mr.  Rawlings  with  a  fair  excuse  for  suiferiog 
Ixiself  to  be  seduced  on  the  instant  from  his  severity.     But  he 
i  not  relax  a  muscle. 

**  You  give  me  credit  for  more  penetration  than  I  possess,"  he 
uietly  answered;  "and  if  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  you,  I 
roinise  not  to  he  surprised  at  anything  you  say." 
**  Can  you  guess  nothing?"  and  the  smile  played  more  be- 
itchingly  than  before. 

I  have  no  talent  for  conundrums,  particularly  where  ladies 
concerned.     Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  yourself*** 
**  I  declare  you  men  are  terrible  creatures,  you  do  so  force  us 
come  to  the  point,  instead  of  helping  us  a  little,  and  we  are 
iich  very  shallow  diplomatists,     Well,  then,  the  truth  is,  Mr. 
lAwlings,  I  am  not  the  only  person  in  the  world  that  has  fallen 
love  with  your  daughters,^'' 
"  That  I  think  very  probable,  Baroness.** 
"  And  a  certain  young  gentleman,  who,  from  his  position, — 
ind  now  don't  accuse  me  of  blind  partiality  if  I  add,  his  i>ersona1 
tterits, — would  be  considered  eligible  in  the  best  families,  has 
ormed  an  attachment  ibr  your  younger  daughter.*' 
•*  Indeed;* 

«*  Poor  fellow  !     It  preyed  terribly  on  his  health  before  I  dis- 
covered it,  and  when  1  found  out  what  was  the  matter  with  him, 
I  thought  the  most  prudent  thing  I  could  do  was  to  have  a  little 
ffiTate  conversation  with  you  on  the  subject." 
**  I  applaud  your  discretion.     You  have  acted  very  properly." 
"  Oh  !  my  dear  sir,  how  could  I  act  otherwise  ?     My  feelings 
d  my  principles  naturally  led  me  to  consult  you  at  once  on  a 
liter  in  which  we  are  both  so  deeply  concerned." 
**  Oh ! — then  we  are  both  concerned  in  it?" 
*'  Now,  do  you  really  pretend  not  to  know  who  I  mean  ?**  said 
tiie  Baroness  in  her  softest  tone,  throwing  an  angelical  side  look, 
full  of  banter  and  fascination,  full  upon  lijr,  Rawlings'  face.     Up 
lo  this  point  he  had  stood  fire  like  a  veteran ;  but  this  focal  light 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  be  could  not  repress  a  contraband 
imile  that  made  its  appearance  round  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

**  How  can   I  tell  who  you  mean?     Come,   Baroness,  who 
i«it?'^ 
**  Why,  my  Bulkeley,  to  be  sure — the  dear  boy  ! " 
**  Mr.  Bulkeley  Smirke,"  rejoined  Mr.  Rawlings,  in  an  ambi- 
uous  voice  which  the  Baroness  was  much  at  a  loss  to  iotepret 
ne  way  or  the  other. 

•  I  am  very  much   opposed,  myself,  to  early  marriages,  Mr. 
w  lings,"  observed  the  Baroness  ;  **  and  I  dare  say  so  are  you.** 
**  Well — I  am;  hut  we  must  be  guided  by  e\ni\iva%\aAi\i«i% vql 
icb  ease  A*' 
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"Exactly  so— that's  precisely  what  I  feel  In  this 
I  confess  1  am  so  inkTested  in  these  young  people,  thai  I  ooaldii\ 
tint!  it  in  my  heart  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  tbor 
happiness." 

"  Very  kind  and  considerate  in  you.  Baroness.'* 

^'  I  knew  you  would  agree  with  me/^  exclaimed  the 
in  a  livelier  tone,  clearing  her  voice,  and  confident  of  the 
"  my  boy»  Mr.  Rawrmj^,  has  been  brought  up  under  my 
eyes,  and,  making  all  allowances  for  the  affection  of  a 
you  may  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that  be  i»  very  Q&hke  ik 
young  men  of  the  present  day." 

**  1  believe  it,"  replied  Mr.  Rawlings. 

"  I  am  delighted  that  you  think  so.     I  can  truly  say  thai 
lias  never  given  me  a  moment's  uneasiness.     Indeed,  be  is 
to  a  fault ;  and,  when  we  take  his  prospects  into  consi 
it  is  wonderful  how  free  he  is  from  pride  or  pretensions  of 
kind." 

**  Prospects  ?  '*  inquired  Mr,  Rawlings. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  he  is  heir  presumptive  to  the  H 
title  and  estates  ?     Oli !  yes — Lord  Huxley  has  only  uor 
weak,  sickly  boy — and,  although  I  hope  1  am  not  so  une 
as  to  wish  such  a  thing,  even  for  Bulkeley's  sake,  ii  would 
next  to  a  miracle  if  thai  boy  should  ever  come  to  be  Lord  Ui 
With  such  a  prospect  before  him,  what  do  you  say,  my 
Mr.  llawlings?     Is  there    any   reason  why    Bulkeley 
should  not  aspire  to  the  hand  of  a  young  lady  in  whose 
has  created  an  interest?" 

"  None  in  the  world,  that  I  can  see,  Baronefis." 

"  What  an  excellent  man  you  are,  my  dear,  dear  Mr. 
lings.     But  I  mustn't  spoil  you  with  my  raptures.      Poor 
ley  !  he  will  be  out  of  his  mind  with  joy  when  be  bean 
kindly  you  have  spoken  of  him ;  and  he  is  at  this  moment 
gfcate^  I  have  no  doubt,  of  considerable  agitation  w itli  our 
Margaret  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  With  Margaret  in  the  drawing-room  ?** 

"  I  left  them  together,  very  anxious,  as  you  may  suppose. 

"  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  send  for  him?  '* 

"  Oh  I  by  all  means — it  is  very  good  aud  thoughtful  of  you 

Mr.  Rawlings  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  a  servant  to  re^i 
Mr.  Bulkeley  Smirke's  presence  io  the  library. 

In  a  few  minutes  that  young  gentleman  made  his  ap 
which  fully  justified  his  mother's  description.  He  look 
with  fear,  and  a  cold  dew  was  distilling  itself  all  over  his 
he  had  much  more  the  aspect  of  a  culprit  coming  up  for  judj 
than  of  a  lover  fresh  from  an  interview  with  his  mistress,  ^flie  hd 
was,  that,  during  the  half-hour  with  Margaret^  ho  had  mailf  • 
little  progress  towards  a  declaration,  that  the  youug  lady  At  li^ 
saved  him  the  ttoxibW^  -^wd  iVanklv  told  him  that  he  mtgbftsfflt 
himself  aiid  \\ct  t\\c  \mv\  o\  iiJ\N\^\\\^  v^  ts.  Xa^x^  vi  extreaf^ 
tlistastekiV  to  her.     \v\  fe\\ott>  si\\^  T^sye^XaWMSi  \\k  ^asaaiaDQedbua^ 
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lit«,  and  he  would  have  run  out  of  the  house  at  once,  if  the 
^ter  fear  of  bis  mother  bad  iiol:  compelled  him  io  abide  the 
lult  of  the  negotiacion  which,  lo  his  horror,  he  knew  was  going 
I  below  Ataira. 

•*  Pray,  take  a  chair,  Mr.  Smirke,*'  said  Mr.  RawUngs. 
**  Thank  you,"  replied  Mr,  Smirke,  trying  to  rally,  and  drying 
ft  face  with  a  white  pocket-handkerchief;  "  it  is  intolerably  hot 
^day." 

•*  ThQ  Baroness  has  been  letting  me  into  a  little  secret,  Mr, 
Dirke,  which,  I  must  say,  has  taken  me  rather  by  eurprisje." 

*•  But  you  must  first  let  me  tell  him  how  very,  very  kind  you 
i¥e  been  about  it — the  poor  fellow  19  so  agitated  !  You  have 
El  notion  how  kind  Mr.  Rawlings  has  beenj  Bulkeiey,— but 
vsre  DOW,  go  on  i"  she  added,  coaxing  Mr*  Rawlings'  forefinger, 
•bich  happened  to  he  resting  on  the  table,  with  a  gentle  pressure 
'  her  hand, — "go  on  !   I  will  not  interrupt  you  again."" 

**  Well,  you  know  1  am  a  man  o(  busineas,"  continued  Mr. 
lawliogs,  **  and  you  must  allow  mc  to  be  perfectly  candid  with 
in.  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do,  Mr.  Smirke,  wa»  to 
[?e  jou  ray  answer  at  once,  and  spare  you  any  unnecessary 
iispense/' 

*♦  80   considerate  of  your  feelings,   Bu  Ike  ley,'*''  observed  the 

•*  My  answer  is  this — that  1  am  sure  my  daughter  must  feel 
jghly  flattered,  and  all  that ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  an 
tisuperable  obstacle  in  the  way." 
^^Mr.  Rawlings!"  exclaimed  the  Baroness, 

I  recommend  you,  therefore,  as  a  friend,  to  think  no  more  of 
Dy  daughter ;  for  i  wilt  not  delude  you  by  holding  out  the  least 
oq)ectation  that  1  shall  alter  my  present  determination.  In  plain 
irordd,  Mr.  Smirke,  I  must  decline  the  honour  of  your  connee- 


,  and  distinctly  request  that  you  will  not,  under  any  circum- 
ktances,  renew  the  proposal  either  to  me  or  ray  daughter.** 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  words  Mr.  Rawlings  rose  from  his 
liiair— indeed,  they  all  rose  at  the  same  moment,  for  the  meeting 
HAB  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Bulkeley  Smirke  cast  a  woeful  glance  at  his  mother,  in 
rhicii  reproach  for  this  bitter  humiliation  struggled  hard  against 
is  fear  of  the  consequences  with  which  she  had  threatened  him* 
iS  for  the  Baroness,  she  was  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  indigna- 
an  that  showed  itself  in  crimson  on  her  forehead,  and  produced 
I  perfection  that  clenched  curve  of  the  mouth  in  which  was 
^bly  written  the  fiery  characters  of  scorn  and  resentment. 
Ut  she  controlled  herself;  for,  enraged  as  she  was  by  the  an- 
Ibllation  of  her  project,  she  was  too  politic  to  quarrel  with  the 
AwHugs'  family. 

]   '«  V^ery  well,  Mr,  ElawUngs,*'  she  cried ;  "  that  is  your  answer* 
course  it  is  a  serious  disap[>ointment  to  my  poor  Bulkeley — 
course — and,  1  think,  you  ought  to  have  confided  \X  \s^  \sv^%c) 
J  migbt  have  broken  it  rather  more  gcul\^  U>  \3Am,    X\i>\ 
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certainly  did  not  lead  me  to  suppose  that  such  was  your 
However,  if  you  have  other  views  for  your  daug^hter,  1  an 
I  love  the  dear  girl  too  well  not  to  hope  tliat  she  may 
husband  who  will  make  her  as  happy  as^ — ^as — BuLkeley 
have  done.     I  wish  you  good  raorniug,  Mr.  llawlings."' 

"  Good  morning,''  returned  Mr.  Rawlings,  seeing  than  to 
the  door,  which  he  held  open  for  them  till  they  had  passed  iiM 
the  hall. 

The  Baroness  did  not  run  up  to  Mrs.  Rawlings  as 
promised,  but  hastened  into  her  carriage,   which  coot 
mother  and  son  back  to  May  Fair  in  a  conditioD  of  stiff 
exa!^pi'ratiun   aod    excitement    than   they   had    started  m 
morning. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Shoftriog  Aome  of  the  rocki  and  quicksand*  in  the  ttrcMii  of  tne  lofiL 

Mr.  Rawlings  resumed  his  seat,  and  took  up  &  newspaper 

lay  upon  the  table.     But  he  didn't  read  a   word  of  it 

thoughts  were  out  on  many  excursions  amongst  the  memomj 

past  years  and  the  projects  of  the  time  to  come.     lie  nfl 

the  strange  incidents  that  rose  up  like  landmarks  on  his  pt 

— the  death-bed  secret  of  old  Raggles,  in  which  lay  the 

much  of  that  prosperity  which  had  since  grown  up  so  luxtiri 

— the  solitary  walk  on  the  bright  winter  morning,  when  the  I 

purpose  of  his  life,  which  be  had  subsequently  carried  out 

such  inflexible  perseverance,  first  took  clear  and  full  poua 

of  him,— the  triumph  over  the  Dragonfelts,  crowned  by  thi 

apparition  of  I.ord  VaUeline,  who  had  come  to  hira  in  a 

premature  decay  of  mind  aod  body  to  raise  fresh  loaoff' 

estates, — the  pomp  by  which  he  was  now  surrounded, — the  ii 

ence  he  wielded, — the  alliance  with  Lord  Charles, —and 

sudden   contrast   between  all  this   wealth   and    power  aod 

wretchedtiesa  and  destitution  of  his  boyhood,  the  squalor, 

ing,  and  contumely  through  which  he  had  worked  bis  way» 

companionships  he  had  outstripped  and  left  grovelling 

him,  the  associations  he  bad  formed,  and  the  boundless  vit 

acquisition  that  yet  lay  floating  before  him.     I'he  rapidity 

which  the  mind  surveys  and  re-enacts  the  events  of  a  life-tiiBel 

one  of  those  psychological  mysteries  which  may  be  set  aside  kr 

inijuiry  with  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  when  the  world  tiil 

have  been  broken  up  and  man  resolved  into  his  spiritual  elemeBti 

We  have  no  clue  to  that  electric  associatioQ  of  ideas  by  vM 

such  a  multitude  of  distinct  images  are  called  up  all  at 

in  a  succession  of  bewildering  velocity  that  baffles  all 

on  the  modus  operandi.     Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in  a 

seconds  of  time  a  man  lives  over  again  the  actions  of  many 

and  that  ^ve  m'muie^  \\7A  VifSK.  elated  alter  the  departui« 

Baroness^  when  Hy,  TBta.'wVvvk^^  \Mi^  ^^th^^j^r^  >3cKfe 

his  career  aT\d  \)Ti>i<£eVed  \V»  Tfei.\3\\&  ^i«  \\Aft  Si^^  \xs>ca!^ 
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y  the  day  day  before  thiit  he  had  accepted  the  proposal  of 
rd  Charles  Eton;  and  having  now  rejected  Mr.  Bulkeley 
lirke,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  into  execution  without  further 
y  the  course  he  had  resolved  upon,  lie  proceeded  for  that 
rpose  to  the  drawing-room,  where  he  found  Mrs.  Uawlings  and 
r  daughters. 

Mr.  Kawhngs  was  not  accustomed  to  use  much  ceremony  in 
I  communications  with  his  family.  Brevity  was  a  habit  with 
m.  His  occupations  afforded  him  Uttle  lime  to  waste  upon 
Mrds,  and  action  was  more  consonant  with  his  peremptory  wilL 
|he  exordium  on  this  occasion  was  short  as  usual,  grave  as  the 
atter  was  wliich  he  had  to  announce. 

**You  have  seen  Mr.  Bulkeley  Smirke  this  morning,  Mar- 
Het?" 

•«  I  have,  sir;* 

••  He  has  made  a  proposal  of  marriage  for  you*" 
Margaret  hung  her  head,  and  Mrs.  Rawlings  and  Clara  looked 
t  each  other  in  profound  astonishment,  for  Margaret  had  been 
K>  much  frightened  to  say  a  word  to  them  about  it. 
"llie  Baroness,  it  seems,"  continued  Mr.  Rawlings,  "  was  of 
nnion  that  you  favoured  his  addresses.     Is  that  true  ?  " 
**  No,  sir,     1  never  gave  him  the  least  encouragement." 
•*!  thought  80,  and  I  have  relieved  you  from  his  future  im- 
irtunities  by  dismissing  him.     You  will  not  be  troubled  with 
ID  again." 

A  great  load  was  taken  off  Margaret's  heart;  not  that  she 
old  have  supposed,  if  she  had  given  herself  time  to  reflect »  that 
r  father  would  have  acted  otherwise ;  but  she  had  not  reflected 
alU  and  was  oppressed  by  a  vague  terror  that  rentiered  her 
capable  of  thinking  clearly* 

**  3ly  daughter,"  said  Mr.  llawlings,  **  is  not  to  be  thrown  away 
lOn  au  empty  coxcomb,  who  has  not  a  single  qualification  to 
:roinmend  him  to  any  woman  of  sense.  She  must  have  a  hus. 
nd  worthy  of  her/'  Here  he  took  her  hand,  which  s^hook  vio- 
itlys  and  went  on:  "come,  don't  be  alarmed;  1  have  some- 
ing  more  agreeable  to  tell  you/' 

•*  Sir ! "  gasped  out  Margaret     She  knew   as  well  as  if  he 
dd  »poken  it  what  was  coming.     She  saw  it  in  the  resolved  yet 
.t  unkindly  expression  of  his  eyes. 
**  I  have  had  another  proposal  for  you." 
•♦Another!" 

•*  Not  such  a  popinjay  as  Smirke,  but  a  man  of  station  and 
eb  character.  Why  do  you  tremble,  child  ?  Is  it  so  dreadful 
at  a  man  whose  alliance  would  be  considered  an  honour  by  any 
dy  in  England  should  propose  for  you  ?  " 
•*  No — air — no— 1  am  very  grateful  for  his  good  opinion^ — but 
never  thought— iudted — 1— " 

•♦Well — well — of  course  you  never  thought  about  it ;  but  you 
UBt  liiinjf  Bbout  it  now,     1  need  not  teW  yuvi  l\ial  \  woxT^^QxijX 
[jou  and  your  sister,  and  that  1  have    always  WA^vhX  'Iot'»»?«^ 


^ 
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to  see  you  both  well  provided  for.     But  this  piece  af  good 
tune — which  you  owe  entirely  to  your  own  merits — exceedi 
moBt  sanguine  expectations  ;  and  it  will  be  the  happiest  houf] 
my  life  when  you  become  the  wife  of  Lord  Charles  Etoti." 

Margaret  tottered,  and  grew  deadly  pale, 

**My  darling  !     What  is  it?"  exclaimed  Clara,  throwing 
arms  round  her;  "there— there — ^love, — it   is  only  a 
after  all,  you  know,  and  all  Papa  asks  you  19  to  think  about i 
Papa,  it  is  very  wrong  of  you  to  be  so  abrupt  with  her.    It 
indeed, — very  wrong/' 

"Silence,  Clara.     Let  Margaret  answer  for  herself/' 

Margaret  made  a  great  effort  to  control  her  emotioot^ 
flinging  herself  on  her  knees  before  her  father,  looked  up 
aeechingly  into  his  face. 

"Dear  papa*-^h  I  forgive  me — 1  have  never  disobeyed 
I  knew  my  duty — but  this  is  not  possible — I  esteem  and 
Lord   Charles — indeed   I    do — hut   love   him?^ — No,  00  — 11 
would  not  make  me  wretched  — *' 

"  Margaret,"  said  Mr.  Rawlings,  raising  her  from  the 
"we  will  talk  about  this  another  time.  Reflect  upon  what  I 
said  to  you.     These  foolish  notions  must  not  be  allowed  to 
fere  with  your  settlement  in  life.  I  expect  that  you  will  aero 
consider  this  affair,  and  be  prepared  to  receive  Lord 
Eton  as  your  future  husband.     1  have  sanctioned  his  visitel 
this  house  as  your  accepted  suitor/' 

*'  Before  you  had  even  spoken  to  Margaret  about  it?  ' 
demanded  Clara. 

"Clara,  I  desire  you  to  be  ailcnt;  and  let  roe  aee  that 
interfere  no  farther.     Margaret  must  be  governed  by  my 
have  a  care  how  you  estrange  her  from  her  duty.*" 

"1  have  always  tried  to   do   my  duty,"  murmured 
Mrs*  Rawlings  standing  behind  her,  and  trying  to  soothe 
ties  by  a  low  cry  of  "  Hush  !  hush  ! " 

"  And  you  will  still  do  your  duty,   Margaret.     Look  to 
alone  for  guidance  and    protection;   and   the   reward  of 
obedience  shall  be  a  position   in  society  which  in  your 
hood  nobody  could  have  anticipated  for  you-     It  is  for 
toiled  and  laboured,  and  sacrificed  my  own  care  and 
a  life  of  incessant  fatigue  and  anxiety.     You  will  not  dii 
me  in  the  end — for  it  is  my  ambition  as   well  as  your  oipd 
will  advance  by  this  marriage.     You  ought  to  exult  in  it, 
and  feel  yourself  very  much  flattered,  and  of  court^e  you 
when  you  have  thought  more  seriously  about  it.     'I'here,  I 
say  no  more  to  you  now;  but  I  expect  that  you  will  obsenrt 
wishes  in  the  reception  of  Lord  Charles  Eton  ?  *' 

Strengthening  tlie  last  few  words  with  a  quiet  look  of 
authority,  Mr.  Rawlings  left  the  room. 

Throughoxil  thk  l\\.\\e  ?iCftue,  Mrs.  Rawlings  had  taken  wtjfA 
beyond  that  o\  beU^^va^  eTAx^vfta  >ixvtw\NR«fe^'wA.' 
to  conciViate  evet^boA^  \i>j  d^vtft<i^>:vft^v-k^yefeivi^ 
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des.     But  now  Mr.  Uawlings  was  gone  she  thought  it  neces- 
iry  to  assinne  more  Jietivc  fuiictiona. 

**  My  dear  child/'  she  said  to  Margaret,  "  what  in  the  world 
juld  have  thrown  you  into  such  a  flutter.  Why*  my  dear,  it*s  a 
onderful  match.  Think  what  everybody  will  say  down  at 
'arlton  when  they  bear  that  you  have  sprung  up  into  Lady 
lion  ?  How  old  Pogey  will  stare ;  and  won't  the  VVinstons  he 
llonished?" 

•* Don't  talk  to  me,  mama!  "  said  Margaret,  whose  two  hands 
we  clasped  in  Clara's,  who  was  rubbing  them  very  diligently 
B  if  the  poor  child  were  cold,  although  at  that  moment  she 
md  all  the  synaptoms  of  a  high  fever. 

Mrs,  Rawlings  could  not  understand  Margaret's  extraordinary 
lensibility  on  this  raatlen  For  her  part  she  always  sided  with 
the  strong  and  the  wonderful,  except  when  the  romantic  elements 
bI  her  nature  happened  to  seduce  her  the  other  way ;  hut  as  slie 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  attachment  between  Margaret  and 

lenry  Winston,  she  could  see  no  reason  why  Margaret,  instead 

f  being  made  miserable  by  liis  lordship's  proposal,  wasn't  lifted 

ip  into  an  ecstacy  by  it.  Now  Clara  was  quite  as  ignorant  of 
Ihe  attachment  as  her  mama,  but  her  quick  sympathy  penetrated 
he  mystery^  in  an  instant,  and  she  saw  clearly  that  this  sudden 
■>otiou  gushed  out  of  some  feeling  which  Margaret  had  hitherto 
idden  from  her. 

Mrs.  Uawlings  ran  on  with  a  provoking  panegyric  on  Lord 
Carles,  and    Margaret  listened    to    her   in   a   sort   of  trance, 

hile  Clara,  who  did  not  hear  one  word  of  her  mama's  well- 
leaot  rattle,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  sister,  as  if  she  were 
fyiug  to  read  her  thoughts. 

**  Don*t  say  any  more  to  me  to-day,  mama,""'  said  Margaret, 

I  shall  be  better  by  and  by.  Dear  mama,  yon  have  always 
&en  so  kind  to  me,"  and  she  leaned  over   and  kissed  her ; 

I  know  you  will  indulge  me.     I  am  a  little  nervous,  that's 

**  The  best  thing  you  can  do,  my  dear,  is  to  come  out  and  take 
drive.     The  air  will  revive  you/' 

"  ^o^no— -not  to  day.  Let  me  be  quiet  1  will  go  to  my 
i»oni.     VVill  you  come  with  me,  Clara?" 

Mrs.  Rawlinga  good-naturedly  gave  up  the  point,  and  the 
kSters  withdrew. 

When  they  got  into  the  room,  Margaret  looked  at  Clara  for  a 
loment,  and  flinging  herself  into  her  arms,  burst  into  tears. 
*'  Clara  !  "*'  she  exclaimed,  "  I  am  very  wretched." 
**  Do  not  agitate  yourself,  darling,"  said  Clara,  "confide  in 
le — tell  me  what  it  is — your  own  Clara,  that  loves  you  better 
all  the  world." 
**  1  know  it,  and  it  was  that  made  me  conceal  ray  misery  from 
I.     I  was  afraid  that  your  love  for  me  might  make  you  do 
letbing  that  would  irritate  papa,  and  I  could  tlqI  b^M  V^W 
cause  of  disseasion  between  you.     Bui  you  ^\\\  ^viomv^a^  \SNSi^ 
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my  own,  own  Clara,  for  my  sake,  that  you  will  restrain 
feelings — papa  is  so  severe.'* 

'  <<  Well — there — you  needn^t  be  afraid.  I  'm  sure  papa 
never  force  either  of  us  to  forget  our  duty  to  him.  Sit  i 
now,  and  tell  me  everything." 

*'  I  never  had  a  concealment  from  you  before — never  ii 
whole  life.  My  heart  was  open  to  you — but  I  had  a  terrible 
upon  me;  and  what  I  feared  has  happened.  Dearest  Cb 
1  know  not  how  to  tell  you — but  I  cannot  marry  Lord  Cfa 
Eton." 

"You  do  not  like  him?" 

'<  I  dare  not  deceive  you.  Oh !  comfort  me — comfort 
sister.  I  look  up  to  you  as  to  a  being  of  a  higher  nature--st 
and  courageous,  and  true  and  sweet  and  aJSectionate  io 
strength.  Where  shall  I  look  for  consolation  if  you  cannot 
it  to  me  ?  To  marry  a  man  I  do  not  love,  and  consign  anc 
to  misery — no — no ! " 

"  Another,  Margaret?    Then  I  was  right  in  my  conjectar 

"You  guessed  it,  dear  Clara?  I  wonder  you  did  noti 
long  ago.  But  Rose  knows  of  it  I  could  not  keep  it  from 
because — " 

**•  I  see  it  all,  darling— I  see  it  all.  What  a  stupid  crea 
I  am  to  be  so  blind.  And  my  poor  Margaret  has  bad  this 
rible  secret  shut  up  in  her  heart,  and  nobody  to  comfort  I 
We  must  see  what  can  be  done.  Patience— patience,  love, 
all  will  be  right  yet" 

**  What  blessed  words  you  speak  to  me !  Your  ven*  vo* 
full  of  hope  and  encouragement,  and  I  feel  lighter  and  ha[ 
since  this  burthen  is  off  my  heart.  But,  Clara — Clara—wh 
think  of  my  father  !     What  will  he  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  Oh !  he  must  be  reasonable.  Remember,  dear  Marg 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  your  attachment,  and  when  he  hears 
he  will  never  be  so  barbarous  as  to  sacrifice  you.  He  most 
— he  shall  not  Even  if  he  refuses  his  consent  to  Henrj— f 
course  it  is  Henry  Winston — you  know  he  cannot  force  y( 
marry  Lord  Charles.  Cheer  up,  love — the  case  is  not  so  (k 
rate  as  you  imagine.     But  how  did  all  this  come  about  ?'* 

"  I  hardly  know.  It  grew  upon  me  without  my  being 
scious  of  it.  I  can  give  you  no  explanation,  dear  Clara,  ei 
that  when  I  discovered  the  state  of  his  feelings  I  became  i' 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  interest  I  felt  in  him.  Circumsti 
brought  it  all  out,  and  hurried  us  on.  I'he  visits  of  Lord  Ch 
made  him  miserable,  and  be  was  losing  his  health  and  grir 
reckless  about  himself — and — and — what  could  I  do?  1 
thought  it  cruel  in  me  to  let  him  suffer  in  that  way — and  » 
last,  I  listened  to  him,  and  my  heart  betrayed  itself— and,  t 
now,  you  have  the  whole  confession." 

"  But  Aid  ^ou  au^^cx  that  ^aija  had  any  thought  of  I 
Charles?" 

**  Henry  io\\T\d  \X.  owX.  >a^  >\\^  %X\"axi^'5s»v  tms.^\^^^^  "^qk^ 
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The  discovery,  of  course,  only  made  him  the  more 
and  that  was  not  the  moment  fur  me  to  retract " 
tract  ?  Why  should  yon  retract  ?  We  were  all  children 
\  and  I  love  Henry  Winston  as  if  he  were  my  own  bro- 
t  would  not  be  worthy  of  ray  true-hearted  Margaret  to 
the  companion  of  her  childhood  for  the  best  lord  of  them 
mrage — courage — you  have  given  your  heart  to  Henry 
and  he  is  deserving  of  it,^ — if  any  man  is  deaerving 
a  treasure, — you   must  not  give  your   hand   to    Lord 

mversation  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door. 
rinston  was  in  the  drawing-room.  Margaret  was  too 
itatpd  for  an  interview  at  that  moment,  and  entreated 
break  the  dreadful  new*i  to  him ;  but,  after  some  little 
\e  yielded  to  Clara's  persuasions,  and  they  went  down 

had  a  letter  in  his  hand  from  Rose,  who  had  left  town 
before.  And  such  a  letter  as  it  was,  full  of  loving  arti- 
cogent  arguments  on  behalf  of  him  who  presented  it, — 

t pictures  of  love  in  cottages,  living  on  roses  and  honey* 
-and  such  protests  against  the  hoUownessand  insincerity 
^n  life,— and  such  passionate  petitions  to  Margaret  to 
p  her  mind,  like  a  good,,  sweet  girl  as  she  was,  and  come 
>  the  country  to  be  married  on  the  same  day  that  Rose 
be  married  herself,  although  that  happy  day  was  still  as 
and  indefinite  as  ever!  This  revolutionary  epistle,  as 
Ould  have  it,  came  at  a  very  unfortunate  crisis,  and,  to 
he  matter,  Henry  happened  to  be  in  unusually  high 
ps  if  it  were  the  destiny  of  love  to  have  the  poignancy  of 
i  miseries  enhanced  by  untoward  accidents, 

ilorous  Clara  opened  the  business. 

>w  everything,  Henry ,*^  she  said ;  "  so  that  you  may  speak 

lore  me.     But  I  have  something  to  tell  yuvt  that  (  am 

II  make  you  very  unhappy.  You  must  bear  it  patiently 
ret's  sake.     If  i/ou  give  way,  you  cannot  expect  her  to 

fto  sustain  herselfl     Her  reliance  is  upon  you,  and  you 

her  an  example  of  fortitude.'^ 

11  be  patient,  Clara*  You  may  trust  me— I  am  prepared 
re  anything  for  her  sake."  His  voice  did  not  altogetiier 
It  the  heroism  of  this  declaration,  for  it  faltered  very 

.ly. 

Ij  has  ever  written  a  book  upon  the  nervous  system  in 

m  with  love.  We  wish  some  eminent  person  would 
by  undertaking  the  subject,  and  explaining  the  action 
ticular  passion  in  the  production  of  the  nervous  pheno- 
which  its  vicissitudes  are  marked, — such  as  growing 
id  red,  hot  and  cold,  all  in  a  moment,  stammeriog,  tremb- 
^  other  visible  tokens  of  a  mysterious  agitation  roving 
I  body,  from  head  to  foot;  and  throwing  out  s^m^tooaii 
|p  other  WRlady  eJLhibils  in  the  same  vaml^-  csi\\x  \Xife 
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same  manner,     A  treatise  of  this  kind  would  have  a 
sale  amongBt  the  rising  philosophers  of  our  inquiring 

Clara  having,  in  the  gentlest  way  she  could,  bi 
intelligence   to   Henry,  the   unfortunate   lover  gave 
proof  that  the  preparations  he  had  made  for  endimng 
mity  were  not  so  perfect  as  he  had  flattered  himsell     Hi 
himself  upon  a  sofa,  buried  his  head  in  his  hands, 
would  shoot  Lord  Charles,  and  had  recourse  to  mao| 
incoherent  expressions  which  greatly  alarmed  the 
deed,  he  did  not  show  half  as  much  courage  and 
Margaret,  who,  crushed  as  she  was  by  this  overwheli 
bore  it  with  a  sweet  and  calm  resignation  that  shamed 
perance. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  have  no  faith  in  violence.    It 
strikes  its  object,  and  more  frequently  recoils  and  si 
hand  that  launches  it.     What  sight  can  be  more  piLeooi] 
that  of  a  man  dead  at  his  own  gun  ?     Calm  reason 
turbulence  of  passion,  and  is  steadfast  in  its  course* 
and  firm,  when  violence  has  wasted  its  strength  and  b 
down. 

Clara  endeavoured  to  make  Henrj-  Winston  see  thai  he 
only  involve  himself  in  worse  consequences  hy  eivteriog 
hostilities  with  Lord  Charles,  and  succeeded  at  last  in 
ing  a  promise  from  him  that,  let  what  might  happen,  bt 
take  no  foolish  sttp  of  that  sorL  He  was  very  reluctast 
up  the  satisfaction  of  a  teiTJble  revenge,  for  he  was  i«| 
with  a  conviction  that  Lord  Charles  had  acted  p«i 
towards  him,  that  he  must  have  been  aware  of  bis  att 
for  Margaret,  and  thai  his  Br&t  duty,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
give  way  to  the  prior  claims  of  his  friend.  If,  therefore, 
linquisbed  hts  design  of  shooting  him^  an  act  which  be 
have  performed  with  immense  pleasure,  it  was  only  to  ni 
hatred  with  tenfold  bitterness  for  some  fiiture  day.  In  ibtl 
of  this  exciting  conversation,  while  Henry  was  yet  fli 
fur}'  and  despair,  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  opened, 
the  undisguised  consternation  of  the  lovers  and  their 
Mr,  Uawliogs  walked  in. 

He  saw  the  real  state  of  affairs  at  a  glance.     The  vrbokj 
was  palpably  revealed  in  the  red  eyes  and  crimson  cheeks  ( 
delinquents.    He  had  suspected  it  before,  and  his  sutpicii 
now  resolved  into  certainty. 

*'  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  **  he  inquired. 

There  was  no  answer.     Clara  was  going  to  say 
bold  on  the  impulse  of  her  impetuous  feeUngs,  but  she 
enough  to  check  herself. 

*'  1  speak  to  ^ow,  Mr.  Winston,"  resumed  Mr.  RawUngal 
a  special  emphasis  on  the  formal  appellation,  which  he  bdi 
used  to  him  before.  **  Will  you  be  good  enougb  to 
meaning  ol  a\\  vVua'i " 

*'  Sir  r*  excWmed  We.\«^  v  ^^  \tf2fCttw^%,  iw 
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Young  gentleman,"  retarticd  Mr.  Rawlings,  wiili  a  freezing 
mty  of  tone,  *'wheii  you  were  admitted  as  a  visitor  tn  this 
ie«  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  suspect  that  you  would  take 
mtage  of  our  hospitality  to  abuse  my  confidence.  You  have 
eived  me,*' 
'  These  are  harsh  words,  Mr.  Rawlings,"  said  Henry,  colour- 

Twill  not  pick  and  choose  my  words  for  the  sake  of  sparing 
IT  feelings.  No  language  is  too  strong  to  express  my  opinion 
rour  conduct." 

*  There  is  nothing*  sir,  in  my  conduct  that  I  am  not  ready  to 
m  and  justify,"  cried  Henry,  passionately. 

Henry  ! — ^Henry  J "  exclaimed  Clara. 

^Justify  P""*  observed  Mr.  Rawlings;  **  by  what  right,  sir,  do 
nesume  to  step  between  me  and  my  daughter  ?  " 
^pbat  have  I  done,  sir  ?  *' 

Biite  enough  to  put  an  end  to  your  intercourse  with  my 
BTMr.  Winston," 

^  Oh  !  papa,*'  urged  Clara, "  do  not  be  so  cruel  to  poor  Henry, 
ir  papa,  that  was  spoken  in  anger.  1  'm  sure  you  will 
•Uit," 

Clara,  if  you  value  your  sister  s  happiness,  you  will  interfere 
Either.  You  have  already  busied  yourself  too  much  to-day 
diis  matter.  1  ask  you  again,  sir,  what  was  the  meaning  of 
Or  alarm  and  agitation  when  I  came  into  the  room  ?  What 
I  the  subject  of  your  conversation  ?  If  your  conduct  be  open 
I  honourable,  why  don't  you  explain  it." 
Henry  Winston  looked  at  Margaret  ,■  but  she  averted  her  face, 
I  their  confusion  became  more  and  more  apparent  as  Mr.  Haw- 
p  scrutinized  them  alternately. 

**Your  silence  is  a  confession  of  guilt.  You  have  been 
IDBelling  my  daughter  to  forget  what  is  due  to  herself,  and  to 
late  her  duty  to  me/' 

Mou  wrong  me,  sir — Margaret^  shall  I  speak  ?" 
|Bes  —  you  had  better,  Henry ^"^   exclaimed    Clara,  seizing 
Bgaret's  hand,  and  standing  firmly  by  her  side.     ^^  Tell  papa 
t  truth.     Courage,  love,''   she   added,    turning  to   Margaret, 
llire  is  nothing  to  fear." 

^  Again  I  "  said  Mr.  Rawlings,  looking  angrily  at  Clara. 
*1  acknowledge,"  said  Henry  Winston,  ^*that  your  censure  is 
9t,  if  it  be  a  crime  in  me  to  love  one  of  whom  I  am  every  way 

unworthy/' 

**  Crime  I  **   repeated  Clara,  with  a  slight  expression  of  re- 

oof. 

**  I  hope  you  will  make  allowances,  sir.     I  have  known  her 

ttiy  hfe — ^how  could  I  know  her,  sir,  and  not  love  her?  It  is 
itc  true  1  have  no  pretensioos  to  aspire  to  her  now — but  this 
Hog  existed  long  before  she  was  elevated  so  far  above  me, 
md  millions  it  would  be  the  same — I  would  ca«»x.  vW\ii  ^v 
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<<  Your  conduct  admits  of  no  palliation,"  eaxd  Mr.  Ravling! 
'( when  you  made  this  discovery  of  your  feelings,  yon  were  boo 
to  ascertain  whether  her  family  would  sanction  your  fyretenmi 
hut,  instead  of  taking  that  honourahle  course,  you  meanly  afiiie 
yourself  of  your  intimacy  here  to  promote  your  own  selfiab  object 
at  the  cost,  perhaps,  of  her  happmess  for  life.** 

*'  Margaret,  I  appeal  to  you — speak  one  word  for  me.  Sett 
objects !  This  is  cruel  —  I,  who  would  sacriOoe  my  lift  fa 
her!" 

"  These  fine  speeches,  Mr.  Winston,  are  out  of  place  in  ■ 
presence,  and  I  beg  you  will  not  repeat  them.  Are  yoa  00  Mi 
as  to  suppose  that  I  should  ever  consent  to  such  a  thing— «  bi)^ 
without  resources,  profession,  or  prospect  Of  course  joa  ai» 
lated  on  her  fortune.  The  world  gives  me  credit  for  being  a  rid 
man,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  my  daughters  will  have  gntf 
fortunes.  Undeceive  yourself.  If  she  marries  without  mj  tf 
approbation,  she  will  leave  my  house  a  beggar  and  an  om 
So  put  that  expectation  out  of  your  head.'* 

There  was  a  dead  pause ;  the  young  ladies  standing  spirt,  ai 
Henry  not  knowing  exactly  what  he  ought  to  say  or  do.  M 
ing  that  nobody  spoke,  Mr.  Rawlings  resumed. 

*'  I  have  to  desire  that  you  will  henceforth  consider  my  dii 
ter  an  utter  stranger.  Let  me  have  no  more  of  this.  I  kM 
other  views  for  her,  and  am  resolved  that  her  prospects  in  ft 
shall  not  be  bligfted  by  an  union  that  would  consign  berto 
want  and  obscurity.'' 

"  Margaret — you  hear  that?" 

"  I  cannot  speak  to  you  now,  Henry,"  she  cried  in  a  stiW 
voice. 

*^  If  you  have  anything  to  say,  Margaret,"  interpoeed  Ml 
Rawlings,  '^  you  had  better  say  it  at  once ;  for  you  are  not  voj 
likely  to  see  this  gentleman  again.  You  will  thank  me  her^ 
after,  Margaret,  for  what  seems  to  you  now  an  act  of  severity* 

"  Papa  I  ^  cried  Clara,  who,  in  spite  of  all  admonitiom,  eoat 
not  restrain  her  feelings,  "  how  can  you  expect  that  she  sboii 
say  anything  unkind  to  Henry  Winston  P  He  may  have  oifiEDiii 
you,  but  he  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  unkindness  from  us." 

«  You  will  compel  me,  Clara,  to  curb  this  temper  of  yofflk 
If  Margaret  has  anything  to  say,  let  her  speak.  I  can  wasted 
more  time  with  you." 

*^  What  should  I  say,  sir  ?*"  inquired  Margaret. 

*'  That  your  hand  is  already  engaged.  Dismiss  Mr.  ^»" 
ston  as  civilly  as  you  please,  but  let  him  know,  from  yooro** 
lipS;  that  the  acquaintance  is  terminated." 

"  Sister  I "  cried  Margaret,  turning  imploringly  to  Ott 
who  merely  bit  her  lip,  with  an  expression  of  high  resentment 

"  Well  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Rawlings. 

Margaret  paused  for  a  moment,  drew  herself  up  witbi 
great  BtTUgg\e,  axvA  ex^dw^aa^  \\i  ^  Sa^  ^XswksjcL  tone, "  I  «■•* 
say  it.'* 
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fetitival  by  gathering  their  families  together  at  a  great 
the  25th  of  December,  and  reeumiDg  their  bosiiiea 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,     The  can 
to  be  understood  on  all  handa  to  be  the  proper  site  far 
enjoyments.     Every  body  who  can,  goes  to  the 
season,  and  many  who  cannot^  pretend  to  go  for  tbe 
pearances.      A   paragraph  in  the   **  Morning    Post** 
that  the  Baroness  de  Poudreblue  had  left  town   to 
Christmas  in  Berkshire  ;  but  some  of  her  good-natured 
confidently  asserted  that  she  remained  the  whole  time 
in  her  nutshell  in  May  Fair, 

Mr.  Rawlings  went  into  Norfolk-,  where  he  had 
chased  a  princely  estate,  called  Ravensdale,     By  an  i 
change  of  scene,  and  a  houseful  of  pleasant  cooipaoy, 
the  rest  Lord  Charles  Eton,  he  hoped  to  dissipate  Mj 
feelings,  and  reconcile  her  to  his  commands.      He  had 
spoken  to  her  on  the  subject  after  the  dismissal  of  Henry  Wi 
— silence    being    more   oppressive   and   authoritative  Cbst 
angriest  remonstrances.      He  left  the  rest  to  time  and 
Charles,  whose  position  was  now  favoured  by  the  most 
opportunities* 

There  was  a  tranquil  terrace  at  Raveaedale^  looking 
upon  an  extensive   park,  dotted  and  bounded   by  great 
trees;  there  were  dreamy  paths  winding  in  and  out  of  oW 
through  which  might  be  beard  the  slumberous  murmun^l 
waterfall ;  picturesque  ruins  cast  their  shadows  over  a  i*^ 
belt  of  evergreens ;  and  in  the  extreme  distance  tbe  grey  toiff 
of  an  ancient  church  enhanced  the  quiet  solemnity  of  tlii4> 
mesne.     The  place  was  wonderfully  still.     You  could  heir  t» 
branches  cracking  in  the  frosty  air,  and  the  low  twitter  erf  w 
birds  that  dropped  in  every  now  and  then  round  and  abotil J 
house,  which  was  in  the  old  baronial  st)'lef  presenting  is 
gular  outline  of  roofs,  turrets,  and  chimneys,  and  broad 
light  and  shade,  that  helped  the  imagination  to  a  world 
mantic  suggestions.     Tbe  scene  was  ill-cho«ea  for  tbe 
contemplated  by  Mr.  RawUngs.    It  is  not  in  these  pensi 
that  the  young  bruised  heart  is  likely  to  seek  or  find  obti 
brooding  silence,  the  loneliness  and  repose,  only  throw 
to  feed  upon   its  memories;  and  as  the  recent  Ch 
which  we  are  writing  were  not  like  the  Christmases  of  old^ 
in  anow  and  sleet  and  locked  up  in  frost,  but  as  mild  and 
rate  as  May*  Margaret  contrived  as  often  as  she  could  to 
into  the  woods,  where,  in  that  melancholy  seclu  "         hi 
from  time  immemorial  have  shown  such  a  pi  .•& 

might  indulge  her  private  reveries.     The  con 
she  thought  a  great  deal  more  about  Henry  ^   ...... n 

might  have  done  had  they  been  allowed  to  prosecute  thi 
alfair  in  their  own  way,  so  that  the  final  effect  of  tbe  «e 
was  in  reaVvl^  Vo  dfee\^\i  ^v\\^  'atniw^vWw  V\«  «uttac<hineiiL 
things  in  t\us  VbOiXd  \viNe  \^  \Xv^  motax.  uxiTENaas^^;^^;^;^^!^^ 
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guardians  are  sadly  foiled  when  they  undertake  to  guide  and 
tec  it ;  and  the  best  thing  they  can  do  with  it  is  to  leave  it  to 

it  is  only  justice  to  Lord  Charles  Eton  to  say  that  he  soon 
covered  a  certain  reluctance  in  Margaret's  manner  which  he 
<i  not  anticipated,  and  that  he  acted  towards  her  on  all  occa- 
••18  with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy.  He  carefully  avoided 
ivptasiog  upoo  her  privacy,  or  pressing  hh  attentions  at  unpro- 
mU8  moments;  and  if  any  gentteman,  under  such  untoward 
tcumatances,  could  have  succeeded  in  making  a  tender,  or  even 
grateful  impression  on  a  heart  that  belonged  to  somebody  else, 
•ond  Charles  must  have  accomplished  that  by  no  means  impos- 
We  achievement.  He  certainly  succeeded  so  far  as  to  make 
BT  think  very  favourably  of  his  generosity  and  magnanimity — a 
Dtfment  of  respect,  which,  occupying   the  region  of  reason, 

•  at  the  antipodes  of  love ;  but  whether  the  course  he  pursued 
B  dictated  by  the  noble  motives  she  ascribed  to  him,  or  by  a 
icious  policy  founded  upon  bis  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
will  not  undertake  to  determine. 

Cl^ra  had  frequently  thought  of  hazarding  a  bold  step,  and  upon 
■  own  responsibility,  telling  the  whole  truth  to  Lord  Charles 
»  appealing  at  once  to  his  chivalry  and  his  pride;  but  day 
^  day  she  was  dissuaded  Ixom  putting  her  desperate  plan  intx) 
l^^tion  by  the  gentlemanly  consideration  with  which  he  treated 
^^ster.  If  he  bad  actually  known  the  real  state  of  her  feel- 
Hf  which  we  do  not  mean  to  say  he  did  not),  it  would  have 
^Tmpoesible  for  him  to  have  acted  with  more  kindness  and 
*l^nt  reserve.     Except  by  the  gentleness  of  his  voice,  and 

*  peculiar  abstraction  which  makes  a  man  look  very  subdued 
^  'j)oetical,  as  if  he  were  sitting  in  the  moonlight,  nobody  could 
r^  guessed  that  he  was  in  love  with  Margaret ;  and  until  he 
'^••iTy  avowed  himself  in  some  more  direct  and  declaratory 
N*i,  she  felt  that  it  would  compromise  her  sister  to  talk  to  him 
^  8uch  a  subject.  She  waited  for  him  to  begin,  but,  either  by 
^ident  or  design,  be  seemed  determined  never  to  give  her  the 
E^portunity.  This  went  on  so  long,  and  so  many  dangerous 
fcoinents  were  got  over  in  safety,  that  at  last  she  began  to 
Itor  herself  Lord  Charles  would  wear  out  and  relinquish  his 

Hut  the  expectation  which  was  thus  encouraged  by  his  lord- 
Bp*a  conduct,  was  daily  shattered  by  the  unchangeable  aspect  of 
[r-  RawUngs.     As  he  sat  at  dinner,  his  eye  was  constantly  fixed 

&  Margaret  with  a  significance  that  admitted  of  no  misunder- 
ng.  At  breakfast,  or  when  they  went  out  to  ride,  or  in  the 
biwiiig-room  in  the  evening,  that  cold  and  menacing  gaze  ever 
^  always  haunted  her.  If  a  ray  of  hope  chanced  to  find  its 
qr  into  her  heart,  a  glance  at  her  father  banished  it,  and  all  was 
itk  again.  It  was  evident  that,  however  Lord  Charles  might 
^iiiaposed  to  temporise,  Mr*  K^iw lings  was  resolved. 
BtM/  father  will  make  me  hate  him,"  siud  C\%t&  otk^  ^^^j  V^ 
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Margaret,  <'  for  treating  you  with  euch  harshness  and  tynmi 
Never  to  speak  one  kind  word  to  you,  although  he  sees  whaty 
are  suffering.  Lord  Charles  is  a  thousand  times  more  considcn 
— ^he  is  so  quiet  and  gentlemanly.  I  often  think  that  he  susps 
the  real  state  of  your  feelings." 

**  I  have  sometimes  fancied  so,  too,**  returned  Margaret;  "b 
his  assiduities  are  so  constant  that  I  see  no  escape  from  tfaa 
I  am  afraid,  Clara,  papa  is  quite  as  harsh  to  you  as  he  i 
to  me." 

^  I  can  bear  that,"  replied  Clara,  ^'  without  a  murmur;  k 
I  never  see  him  looking  at  you  from  under  his  eyelasbeSr  m 
watching  every  motion,  as  if  you  had  committed  some  am, 
that  I  don't  feel  myself  burning  all  over.  I  wish  I  were  a  m 
for  your  sake,  Margaret" 

Similar  conversations  took  place  every  day;  the  mjiUtjii 
Lord  Charles^  manner,  which  baffled  their  penetratioo,  tfae »[ 
relenting  rigour  of  Mr.  Rawlings,  and  dismal  specalatiooi«[ 
the  future,  supplying  them  with  inexhaustible  topics. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Christmas  festivities  were  carried  a  M 
a  magnificent  rate ;  and  the  company  assembled  at  B^naMi 
entered  into  them  in  a  spirit  of  high  enjoyment,  withoQtib 
least  suspicion  of  the  domestic  episode  which  filled  more  thi 
one  heart  in  that  gay  scene  with  care  and  anguish. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  turn  from  the  chambers  of  Bi*» 
dale  to  the  servants'  hall,  a  violent  transition  for  which  we  Ml 
consider  ourselves  bound  to  make  an  apology  to  our  goMl 
readers,  if  it  were  not  indispensable  to  the  unravelmeDt  of  * 
narrative.  As  we  find  in  the  management  of  the  most  ekgMt 
establishments,  that  the  luxury  and  high  living  maintaiDediii^ 
such  faultless  taste  on  the  surface,  could  not  be  kept  up  vidM* 
the  help  of  that  servile  machinery  which  performs  its  useful  <f^ 
rations  in  the  kitchen,  the  butler's  pantry,  the  scullery,  and  ^ 
wine-cellar;  so  histories  such  as  this,  which  record  theor(M 
transactions  of  life,  must  sometimes  descend  from  the  ofi» 
pany  in  the  drawing-room  to  humbler  actors  who,  by  odd* 
cidents,  occasionally  influence  from  below  the  turn  of  eiot 
upstairs. 

The  reader  has  probably  forgotten  the  existence  of  Onto 
Snaggs,  who  has  made  an  insignificant  figure  on  the  Ladder,P 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  ad* 
of  the  family  drama.  If,  therefore,  we  bring  Crikey  SmJ 
once  more  upon  the  stage,  conscious  as  we  are  of  tlie  i^ 
bcure  position  he  occupies  in  the  dramatis  ptrsojuxy  the  «•• 
may  be  assured  that  we  have  good  and  sufficient  reasoB' 
so  doing. 

We  may  at  once  confess  that  we  have  all  along  feltapo^ 
interest  in  Crikey  Snaggs,  from  the  first  moment  when  he  ■<» 
his  appearance  chattering  in  the  snow-storm  at  Mr.  PeiW 
door  in  TraiaXgax  'R.o^,  \»  \3cl\&  ^^cnmimW  \viacture  when  we  ^J 
him  matured  \t\lo  ixi&T^iocA,  «sii  e.wi&\^^\^Ji;^^  \\sx^\^xvJ^'^^ 
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personal  appearance  under  the  fostering  protection  of 
ja.  We  may  be  excused  for  this  confession  on  the 
3T  Crikey  was  an  orphan,  kbouring  under  a  discou- 
\j  disability,  and  bec^ause,  working  against  adverse 
»a,  he  was  faithfully  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his 
md  had  consequently  succeeded  in  advancing  himself 
kble  post  in  the  household.  The  great  passion  of  his 
evince  bis  gratitude  to  Mr.  Rawlings,  to  whom  he 
hing  he  possessed  in  the  world, 
fas  not  the  only  passion  of  which  he  was  capable.  Al- 
irery  felicitously  shaped  by  nature  for  giving  it  house- 
jcovered  that  he  had  a  heart  like  other  men*  Me  was 
iscovery  by  a  series  of  experiments  he  had  made  from 
5  upon  the  heart  of  a  certain  Caroline,  who  was  ladyV 
rgaret  Raw  lings.  When  he  commenced  these  perilous 
he  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  committing  himself 
equences  beyond  those  of  that  illicit  gallantry  with 
experiences  had  latterly  rendered  him  familiar.  He 
irohne  very  pretty  and  very  easy-natured ;  but  he 
lore  fascinating  and  less  pliable  than  he  had  expected. 
rifle  with  women,  believing  themselves  to  be  secure, 
It  to  their  cost,  sooner  or  later,  that  they  are  play- 
jged  tools.     Crikey  began  in  sport,  and  ended  in 

It  sojourn  at  Ravensdale  brought  out  Crikey*s  heart 
N*  The  country  air  had  its  usual  effect  upon  him ; 
livid uals  with  as  little  refinement  as  poor  Crikey  are 
Lisceptible,   in    their   own  way,    to  the  influences   of 

people  of  more  cultivated  tastes.  And  thus  it  was 
indulging  in  many  stolen  interviews  with  the  tanta- 
line,  he  surrendered  himself  up  at  last  without  any 
uggle  to  the  grave  conviction  that  he  was  over  head 

love. 

ned  one  evening  in  the  dusk  that  Crikey  was  urging 
the  recesses  of  that  shrubbery  of  evergreens  which 
'  heap  of  ruins  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  pic- 
DJects  in  the  demesne  of  Ravensdale.  The  spot  aeem- 
been  made  for  lovers.  It  was  completely  shut  in  from 
being  tangled  in  the  interior^  and  difficult  of  access, 
I  invaded  by  visitors.  But  although  nobody  could  see 
rubber)',  in  consequence  of  the  density  of  the  shade, 
in  could  see  out^  and  Crikey  kept  cautiously  close 
the  walk  which  wound  past  his  retreat  to  see  any  person 

chance  to  be  approaching. 

bd  not  been  concealed  very  long  when  the  silence  and  re- 
s  evening  were  disturbed  by  a  slight  sound  which  resem- 
i  upon  the  gravel  walk  outside.  Crikey,  notwithstanding 
1  suffered  himself  to  be  tempted  into  such  contraband 
m,  had  a  very  proper  sense  of  what  was  due  to  a^i^iear- 
jUo^  resolved  not  to  be  dclccte<\  \u  ^,  ^l\i&\\v^^\  v^ 
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open  to  misinterpretatioD,  he  set  himself  at  onoe  to  asoertunwb 
it  vas,  and  to  take  measures,  according  to  circumstances,  for  U 
escape. 

Presently  two  voices  were  heard.     But  he  could  ocdlect  <ai) 
broken  woids  here  and  there. 

"  Return  to  town — then — all  over — ^  said  one. 

<'You  must  be  patient— rely  upon  me,"  said  the  other. 

*^  Impossible — cannot  live— I  am  desperate — ** 

"  I  promise  you — " 

The  voices  came  nearer,  and  were  now  exactly  opposita  li 
where  Crikey  stood.  Parting  the  branches  gently  with  li 
hand,  he  saw  two  figures — a  lady  and  a  gentleman.  Gasiog  i^ 
tendy  upon  them,  and  without  turning  his  eyes  from  thei%  k 
beckoned  Caroline  to  come  to  him. 

<'  Look  !^  he  whispered,  ^  and  be  silent" 

Caroline  peeped  through  the  trees,  and  saw  them.  Tbey  fw 
within  two  leet  of  her.  What  light  was  yet  in  the  sky  fell  tf 
upon  them,  and  she  distinctly  recognized  Margaret  Rtvfi^ 
and  Henry  Winston. 

The  dismissal  of  Henry  Winston  was  known  to  the  vM 
household;  and  Crikey,  who  was  in  Mr.Rawlings*  coofidoH^ 
knew  more  about  it  than  any  one  else.  Having  dearly  tuM 
himself  of  their  identity,  he  retreated  back  through  the  sfarDbbs]^ 
and  making  Caroline  take  one  path,  he  made  a  circuit  id  » 
other  direction  out  upon  the  lawn,  skirting  it  on  the  opfioili 
side  with  rapid  steps  towards  the  house.  As  he  reicbed  lb 
ascent  to  the  terrace  he  looked  back,  and  fancied  he  saw  tbeo^ 
lines  of  two  figures  still  standing  in  the  deepening  shsdowsoftb 
wood. 

CHAPTER   IV. 
Short,  but  very  much  to  the  parpoee. 

How  it  was  that  Henry  Winston  came  to  be  wandering  aboi 
the  grounds  of  Ravensdale,  we  need  not  stop  to  explain.  IVi 
youngest  of  our  readers — and  we  hope  we  have  many  in  vke 
the  bloom  of  the  natural  instincts  is  not  yet  dimmed  or  bM 
out  by  the  rough  experiences  of  life— can  fill  up  that  speculatifli 
without  any  help  from  us. 

The  claims  of  Henry  Winston  upon  popular  sympathy  Mi 
be  determined  by  his  own  actions.  Circumstances  had  tkn^ 
him  into  an  embarrassing  position  at  a  time  of  life  when  ^ 
judgment  is  unripe  and  passion  has  the  ascendancy  «Ml 
reason.  Having  no  occupation  to  give  a  fixed  directios  to 
his  faculties,  and  having  been  brought  up  with  an  indulgenee  tfat 
pampered  his  desires  and  his  will,  it  is  not  surprising  thatte 
should  betray  more  impetuosity  and  headlong  enthusiasm  th« 
older  people  may  be  disposed  to  approve.  The  wisest  men  wki 
they  laW  In  We  eawtioX.  «\.hivj^  \«%>i\a.\A  their  conduct  by  the 
cool  precepta  viViVdi  \QoV«w-wi  ^t^  ^-c^  \«^^  \sk  ^N»^%^^'«dUi 
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fication  of  the  errors  and  absurdities  incidental  to  the  nnivereal  H 

doa,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  world  is  singularly  unjust  H 

supercilious  in    its  treatment  of  lovers    in    general.     For  ^M 

juice,  there  is  nothing  excites  so  much  laughter  and  ridicule  H 

the  reading  of  love-letters  in  a  court  of  justice — as  if  such  H 

igs  were  mere  aberrations  of  mind,  or  comical  evidences  of  H 

Uowness  and  imbecility.     This  is  all  very  fine  and  grand,  and  H 

>W8  a  stately  superiority  to  the  common  weakness ;  yet  of  all  H 

it  crowd  of  scoffers,  from  the  judge  to  the  crier,  not  one  indi-  H 

ual  could  be  picked  out  who  has  not  violated  common-sense  H 

oaelf  exactly  in  the  same  way.     People  ought  to  be  careful  H 

they  throw  stones  at  lovers*  ■ 

Henry    Winston    had    perfectly    satisfied    hia    conscientious  H 

ijples  in  reference  to  Mr  Rawlings  by  the  frank  declaration  H 

made   to    him   at    parting.       For    the   rest,    he    considered  H 

oaelf  hound  by  the  most  sacred  obligations  to  risk  all  conse-  H 

races  for   Margaret.     No  calculations  of  present  danger  or  H 

•tire  misery  stood  between  him  and  the  discharge  of  the  duty  H 

Itch  love  and  honour   alike   imposed   upon    him.     Heads   of  H 

lilies  will  reprobate  him  for  seeking  private  interviews  with  H 

'   young  lady  in  direct  contempt  of  her  father's  commands;  H 

»  the  junior  members  thereof  will  think  that  he  was  not  so  H 

eh  to  blame.     It  is  not  at  this  point,  when  the  lady's  affections  V 

|B  been  won,  and  the  happiness  or  wretchedness  of  her  life 
i^tids  on  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  her  lover,  that  the  moral 
■stion  arises.     It  ought  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration 

F  before, 
he  whole  of  that  neighbourhood  of  Ravensdale,  which  en- 
led  the  person  of  her  he  loved,  was  sacred  ground  to  Henry 
Eistoiu  Hurrjnng  baok  from  a  dismal  Christmas  at  home,— 
only  dismal  Christmas  that  happy  family  had  ever  passed, 
lough  none  of  them  knew  the  reason  why,  except  Rose, — he 
itened  into  Norfolk,  and  loitered  about  the  park  at  all  hours, 
kching  his  opportunities  to  rommunicate  with  Margaret.  We 
►  afraid  that  in  these  stolen  meetings,  despair  and  jealousy  and 
»ild  conflict  of  fierce  and  tender  emotions,  may  have  led  him 
Xtrge  upon  Margaret  the  imperative  necessity  of  an  elopement ; 
I  Margaret,  so  long  as  there  was  a  hope  of  any  other  solution 
their  difficulties,  pleaded  for  time  and  patience,  and  endea> 
Ured  to  persuade  him  that  Lord  Charles  Eton  had  no  serious  in- 
ItioD  of  persevering  with  his  suit  They  were  arguing  this  very 
int  at  the  moment  when  Crikey  Snaggs  discovered  them  toge- 
Br,  Henry  putting  a  widely  different  construction  on  the  conduct 
IiIb  rival,  and  using  a  hundred  ingenious  arguments  to  prove 
It  the  moment  she  returned  to  London  her  father  would  insist 

her  submission  to  his  wishes.     They  separated  with  an  en-  . 

Tement  to  meet  the  next  day,  and  argue  over  again  a  matter  J 

icb  they  had  already  exhausted  in  every  possible,  and  some 
possible,  pouits  of  view. 
The  next  day  camct  and  Henry,  impatient  ol  t\\ft  ^^\m.^Aq(c\.^^ 
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hours,'*  was  at  the  tryBting-place  long  before  his  time  But  no 
Margaret  arrived :  her  place  was  supplied  by  CUra.  The  bid 
news  she  brought  was  despatched  in  a  few  flurried  words,  for  die 
had  a  secret  misgiving  that  there  had  been  treachery  somewbeiv. 
and  that  Henry^s  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  was  knofm  i» 
her  father.  This  was  only  a  surmise,  but  it  was  founded  oa  cir- 
cumstances so  sudden  and  unexpected  as  to  admit  of  no  otber 
explanation.  The  evening  before,  Mr.  Rawlings  had  dnind 
Margaret  to  get  ready  to  go  with  him  to  London,  and  be  hid 
taken  his  departure  with  her  at  an  early  hour  that  moniii^ 
Lord  Charles  was  to  follow  the  next  day,  and  within  the  veck 
the  whole  party  was  to  be  broken  up.  This  was  all  Clara  kncr; 
but  it  was  enough  to  inspire  her  with  the  most  miserable  appre- 
hensions about  her  sister.  She  intreated  Henry  to  act  prudeoth; 
it  was  clear  that  the  business  had  taken  a  very  serious  tuni;  ai4 
arranging  how  he  was  to  communicate  with  her  when  tixy  re- 
turned to  town,  she  left  him  with  a  promise  that  she  wooU 
herself  apprise  him  of  everything  that  went  forward. 

It  was  perfectly  true  as  Clara  suspected,  that  Mr.  Rawli^ 
had  heard  of  Henry's  visits  to  the  woods  of  Ravensdale.  ft 
had  learned  that  fact  from  Crikey  Snaggs.  But  she  little  i» 
gined  that  her  own  footsteps  had  been  vigilantly  watched  ta 
the  house,  and  that  the  same  faithful  pair  of  eyes  and  ears  wUeb 
had  witnessed  the  last  interriew  of  the  lovers  were,  at  tk 
moment,  employed  in  discharging  the  same  function  with  lefe- 
ence  to  herself. 

The  plot  was  now  thickening  on  both  sides,  and  the  imin^ 
deepened  as  the  Rawlings  family,  breaking  up  their  holiday  iies- 
tivities,  resumed  their  residence  in  Park  Lane. 

It  was  impossible  to  gather  anything  from  the  impeoetnbie  | .  ^ 
manner  of  Mr.  RawHngs.  He  preserved  towards  Margaret  th 
same  coldness  that  had  marked  his  intercourse  with  her  il 
throughout;  and  Clara  could  plainly  see  that  she  as  vdl  i 
her  sister  had  fallen  under  his  suspicion  and  distrust  Sk 
was  not  very  happily  framed  by  nature  for  a  conspirator;  ift 
was  too  open  and  earnest  and  sunny.  But  the  fear  of  cmttSt 
ting  any  step  that  might  further  endanger  her  sister's  iuppi- 
ness,  or  precipitate  a  crisis  which  they  both  looked  forwird  V 
with  dread,  made  her  act  with  a  circumspection  against  wU 
her  spirit  perpetually  revolted.  In  this  way  she  contriTcdi 
keep  up  a  secret  and  confidential  correspondence  with  HOf 
Winston,  and  was  the  bearer  of  more  than  one  treasonable  ci» 
munication  between  him  and  Margaret  All  this  was  ^ 
wrong,  but  it  was  very  sisterly,  and  forced  upon  her  by  the  dA 
contemplation  of  that  sorrowing  face,  whose  smiles  she  vflu 
have  gladly  rekindled  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  life. 

The  suspense  of  the  lovers  was  not  destined  to  last  veiy  1# 
About  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  return  of  the  family  to  tan, 
Mr.  llawVmgs  v/aa  e\o?>%\Ai^  «.  'wXvOkfcTCLWYMi^^ith  Lord  Cbirf|f 
The  nature  ol  xVvevc  coxiNex^\wi\ii«^\»\s&^xi«^\T^TfiL"^^ia5^ 
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t  evening.  Lord  Charles,  who  had  dined  in  Park  Lane,  taking 
>pportunity  of  pladof^  himself  as  usual  beside  Margaret, 
ally,  but  with  much  tact,  opened  the  subject  about  which  he 
hitherto  observed  so  inexplicable  a  reserve.  His  tone  was 
ift,  kindj  and  respectful  that  she  almost  felt  grateful  to  him ; 
when  he  came  to  an  end^  she  was  sufficiently  collected  to 
k  him  for  his  good  opinion,  and  to  say  that  she  must  have 
to  consider,  but  with  a  hesitation  which  showed  him  how 
more  he  had  to  expect     He  was  too  skilful  a  diplomatist 

so  blank  an  answer,  and  he  pressed  her  to  give  him  some 

Now  Margaret  was  very  timid  and  modest,  but  she  was 
true-hearted,  and  possessed  the  latent  courage  which  is 

associated  with  truth.  She  felt  how  unjust  it  would  be 
Dcourage  a  hope  she  could  not  satisfy,  and,  even  with  the 
»r  of  her  father's  wrath  impending  over  her,  she  resolved  not 
jceive  Lord  Charles  on  that  point.  She»  therefore,  told  him 
dy  that  it  would  be  uncandid  to  desire  him  to  hope  in  the 
ent  state  of  her  feelings,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that 
was  not  insensible  to  the  honour  he  designed  her.  Had  she 
'  the  impulse  of  her  heart  at  that  moment,  she  would  have 
lore  explicit ;  but  the  terror  of  consequences  restrained  her, 

le  course  of  the  evening  her  father  spoke  a  few  words  to 

irt. 

>rd  Charles  has  made  his  offer  to  you  ?  '* 
Yes,  sin" 

You  have  accepted  him  ?  " 
1  told  him  that  1  would  consider  of  it.** 
What  have  you  to  consider?" 
It  is  so  serious  a  step,  sir — surely  a  little  time — " 
A  mere  subterfuge.     You  think  you  arc  deceiving  me,  but 
me  only  deceiving  yourself.     I  am  not  in  a  position  to  trifle 
^ord  Charles  Eton, — I  have  given  him  my  consent,  and  I 
mand  you  to  give  him  yours.     It  must  be  settled  within  a 


i; 


week!"" 

You  now  have  my  final  determination." 
he  forlorn  hope  which  Margaret  had  clung  to  with  such  tena- 
nnished  in  these  terrible  words.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Fwas  she  to  avoid  the  miser)^  to  which  her  lather  had  pe- 
ptorily  sentenced  her  ?  A  week — only  a  week  to  think*  to 
nnine,  to  act !  All  thai  night  long  the  sisters  held  council 
ther,  but  could  see  no  escape  from  the  doom  which  now 
»ed  inevitable.  The  only  conclusion  they  arrived  at  was  the 
sssity  of  communicating  to  Henry  W^inston  what  had  occurred. 
%  undertook  this  dangerous  mission, 

be  was  afraid  to  trust  the  explanation  to  a  letter,  lest  his  hot 
^r  might  commit  him  to  some  act  of  frenzy,  and  a  meeting 

cordingly  arranged  at  one  of  the  great  shops  where  the 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  purchases,     liervi^  \iaa»  ^it'i- 

br  the  worst,  and  bore  the  intelligence  wvOa  inoie  iwUVvM^^fc 
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than  Clara  expected.  But  she  did  not  quite  like  the  air  of 
sternness  ivith  which  he  received  it  All  that  wild  and  inoobemt 
passion  he  had  hitherto  displayed  seemed  to  hare  settled  do«i 
into  some  dark  determination.  He  asked  her  what  Maigwei 
intended  to  do  ? 

^*  What  can  she  do  ?  *^  inquired  Clara  in  return. 

*^  It  is  life  or  death  with  me,  Clara,**  replied  Henry;  ''dMR 
are  but  a  few  days  before  us.** 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

<(  Let  me  see  you  to-morrow,  here — or  anywhere  you  p]ei»- 
and  I  will  bring  you  a  letter  to  deliver  to  her — it  wiU  coDttio  bj 
final  request     Will  you  promise  me  ?" 

'*  I  will — here — at  one  o'clock." 

"  Come  alone.** 

« I  wUl  try." 

This  conference,  which  was  held  in  a  breathleas  uoder-tone^ 
was  abruptly  broken  off  by  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Rawlingi^ 
who  had  been  left  waiting  at  the  door  in  the  carriage.  Hov  k 
Mrs.  Rawlings  may  have  guessed  what  was  going  forward  is  opa 
to  conjecture.  She  had  latterly  shown  unusual  kindnea  li 
Margaret,  and  had  talked  very  little  to  her  about  Lord  Chadai 
Whatever  her  impressions  or  feelings  may  have  been,  it  vii 
evident  that  she  considered  it  necessary  to  avoid  implicatiDg  hO' 
self  in  the  business,  and  that  she  was  trying  to  hedge  as  well  ■ 
she  could  between  her  sympathy  for  Margaret,  and  the  impfioi 
respect  that  was  due  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Rawlings. 

At  one  o'clock  the  next  day,  Clara  took  the  risk  of  leaving  the 
house  alone  and  on  foot,  that  she  might  have  a  better  opportuniti 
of  hearing  everything  Henry  Winston  had  to  say. 

He  looked  pale  and  haggard,  and  spoke  in  the  neirooi 
manner  of  a  man  who  had  wound  himself  up  to  stake  all  upon  a 
single  cast 

*^  Here  is  the  letter,  Clara,  open.  Read  it  that  I  may  kiwv 
what  you  think  of  it,  and  what  I  am  likely  to  expect** 

Clara  hastily  ran  over  the  words  of  the  letter,  the  closing  sen- 
tences of  which  were  bUstered  with  tears,  and  heavily  scored  ti 
make  them  emphatic.  After  depicting  his  agonies,  and  decluiii| 
that  be  could  not  survive  her  marriage  with  Lord  Charles,  te 
urged  her  to  fly  from  the  misery  that  awaited  her,  appointii| 
a  certain  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  when  he  would  have  a  or- 
riage  in  readiness  at  Hanover  Gate  to  carry  the  plan  b» 
execution. 

I'his  appeared  to  Clara  a  very  desperate  proposal ;  yet,  al- 
though they  discussed  it  for  more  than  an  hour  together,  sbe 
could  not  bring  any  stronger  argument  against  it  than  its  obnooi 
impropriety.  What  was  that  to  a  lover  who  reiterated  crff 
and  over  again  that  he  would  not  outlive  Margaret's  refual 
which  would  not  oulv  destroy  him,  but  embitter  her  own  hapiNnfii 
for  life? 

Clara  was  so  o^n  aikd  \x«jQS^T«cX\sL\!i«t  '^sduisak\ffi>^<^Qs^^>&:^>tt.' 
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obable  she  looked  very  guilty  when  she  was  trying  to  do 
thing  surreptitiously.  She  hid  the  letter  in  oue  of  those 
sterious  recesses  of  her  dress  to  which  ladies  sometimes  con- 
their  roaDUscript  secrets ;  and  when  she  got  home,  flew  up- 
precipitately  to  avoid  observation.  Unluckily  her  flurried 
er  was  noted  by  one  who  had  good  reason  to  suspect  the 
in  which  she  bad  been  employed. 
At  the  second  landing  were  the  doors  of  Mr,  Kawlintfs* 
chamber  and  dressing-room,  the  latter  of  which  was  partially 
•pen>  and  appeared  to  move  slightly  as  she  approached.  Trivial 
Ht  be  incident  was,  it  increased  her  trepidation,  and  she  attempted 
to  creep  stealthily  to  the  third  landing.  Just  as  she  reached  the 
ifaior  it  opened  wide,  and  her  father  stood  before  her,  blocking 
Bp  the  passage.  Without  uttering  a  word,  he  seized  her  by  the 
rm  and  drew  her  into  the  dressing-room,  instantly  locking  the 
ioor  on  the  inside. 
She  comprehended  the  terrors  of  her  situation  at  once.  But 
love  for  her  sister  was  stronger  than  any  fears  she  could  have 
m  her  own  account,  and  she  resolved,  let  her  father  deal  with 
as  be  might,  that  she  would  never  reveal  the  secret  with 
hich  she  had  been  entrasted. 

When  Mr.  Rawlings  had  locked  the  door*  he  turned  sternly  to 
ler.  "  So  ! "  he  exclaimed,  **  you  have  joined  in  a  plot  to  bring 
^<wir  sister  to  ruin  and  disgrace,  1  desire  you  this  moment  to 
wnfess  everything  you  know,  or  prepare  yourself  for  consequences 
3uit  will  pursue  you  with  remorse  and  misery  to  the  grave*" 

Clara,  willing  enough  to  take  all  consequences  upon  herself,  if 
ibe  could  only  avert  them  from  Margaret,  declared  that  she  alone 
to  blame ;  that  her  sister's  confidence  was  more  sacred  to  her 
life  itself,  and  she  implored  of  him  not  to  require  her  to 
ay  it 

You  may  do  as  you  please  about  your  confidences/^  said 

;  Rawlings;  "but  you  must  answer  to  me  strictly  for  your 

bedience  to  my  commands,  in  sanctioning  private  meetmgs 

een  your  sister  and  a  person  I  had  forbidden  you  both  to 

any  intercourse  with  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  that,  you  must 

letters  between  them.     You  see   I   am  acquainted   with 

treachery,  and   no  equivocation  can  screen  you  from  my 

leasure.    But  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late  for  you  to  make  some 

ement     1  have  reason  to  believe  that  at  this  moment  you  are 

a  letter  from  hira  to  your  sister — deliver  it  up  to  me 

tl^t     I  have  the  power  to  compel  it,  and  it  is  useless  to 

pt  any  evasion." 

e  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken  showed  Clara  clearly  that 

fatlier  was  not  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  appeals  or  explanations. 

r  alarm  at  findmg  that  he  was  already  acquainted  with  her 

ret  came  too  suddenly  upon  her  to  be  concealed ;  she  was  suf* 

jtly  8elf-]K)8se8sed,  however,  to  feel  that  upon  her  conduct  at 

a  juncture  depended  the  fate  of  her  sister.     There  was  oul^ 

escape — to  secrete  or  destroy  the  letter. 
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"  I  will  not  deny,  sir,  that  I  have  seen  Henry  Winston.  I  hiTe 
never  told  you  an  untruth." 

"  He  gave  you  a  letter  for  Margaret  ?  ^ 

She  made  no  reply,  but  attempted  hastily  to  draw  the  letter 
from  her  dress.  Mr.  Rawlings  observed  the  action,  and,  tntici- 
pating  her  purpose,  grasped  her  hand,  in  which  he  found  die  bd 
epistle  crushed  up. 

The  last  struggle  was  over,  and,  giving  herself  up  for  lost,  ihe 
sank  into  a  chair. 

Mr.  Rawlings  read  the  letter  deliberately,  and,  standing  o^ 
site  to  her  wi&  a  withering  fierceness  in  his  look  that  iodiod 
some  terrible  resolution,  he  resumed. 

<^  What  punishment  do  you  think  you  deserve  for  abetting  tlii 
atrocious  scheme  to  draw  down  wretchedness  and  in£uDy  on  jov 
sister?  You  deserve  my  eternal  malediction  !  I  will  spare jn 
on  one  condition — Swear  to  me,  upon  your  knees,  that  yoaii 
never  divulge  the  contents  of  this  letter,  or  the  conversttioB  jm 
had  this  day  with  the  villain  who  wrote  it,  and  that  yoafl| 
never  hold  any  communication  with  him  henceforth,  direetlj 
indirectly.  Swear  this  to  me  on  your  knees,  if  you  wookiHt 
incur  my  curse." 

"  Oh  I   sir,"   cried  Clara,  falling  on  her  knees  before  \m 
'*  that  is  a  hajrd  condition.    I  will  try  to  submit  to  your  will, ' 
do  not  bind  me  to  shut  up  mv  heart  from  my  darling  Mti 
If  I  were  not  to  answer  her  when  she  questions  me,  where 
she  turn  for  consolation  ?    Trust  to  my  discretion,  sir,  and  I 
not  abuse  your  mercy." 

**  You  refuse  to  submit  to  my  commands  ?  Then  hear  117 
resolution — from  this  hour  you  shall  never  see  your  sister  agaa 
I  will  separate  you  for  ever." 

"  Oh  I  God  I "  shrieked  Clara,  "  revoke  these  words." 

<^I  have  spoken  them,"  said  Mr.  Rawlings,  '<and  I  willabiiii 
by  them.  Reflect,  therefore,  upon  the  consequences  of  jcv 
refusal  You  have  outraged  the  duty  you  owe  to  me  and  TMf 
mother,  and  you  deserve  that  I  should  cast  you  out  from  thi 
family  vou  have  done  your  best  to  disgrace.  You  now  know^ 
determination.  Swear  to  keep  the  conditions  I  impose  upoojw 
— or  you  shall  never  again  be  permitted  to  see  or  speak  to  yc« 
sister." 

"  Sister  I "  exclaimed  Clara,  in  a  wild  agony  of  terror,  "h 
your  sake,  •  I  swear !  You  will  understand  all,  and  pity  tki 
wretched  Clara ! " 

Mr.  Rawlings  made  her  repeat  the  conditions,  word  for  woii 
and,  having  bound  her  to  them  by  a  solemn  oath,  folded  up  tli 
letter  and  putting  it  into  bis  pocket,  opened  the  door  and  M 
the  room.  In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Rawlings  rushed  up-stairsii 
a  state  of  terrible  consternation,  and  when  she  reached  the  drei^ 
ing-room  found  Clara  stretched  insensible  on  the  floor. 
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iety  of  a  century  has  passed — the  dark   brown    Iiair   of 

is  represented  by  a  "  frosty  pow*' — and  "  accidents,  by  flood 

*  have  largely  marked  the  interval.     The  history  of  a  life 

parvellously.     From  boyhood   it  is  a   voyage.     One  man's 

tover  the  unruffled  surface  of  a  mill-pond  ;  anLitlici'», 
pest-tost,  may  happily  survive  the  gale,  but  between 
Bounder  in  broken  water,  until  he.  the  preserved  one,  shall 
on  his  deliverance  as  a  misery,  and  not  a  mercy. 

sages  in  my  parti-coloured  career  will  point  the  moral 
elusions. 

ry  different  profession  than  that  which  I   selected,  family 

nts  had  designed  me.     Three  brothers,  as  they  attained  an 

had    obtained    commissions  —  while    1,    like   another 

Astyatiax,  the  hope  of  Troy"  was  parentally  doomed  to 

e  **  ear-piercing  file/'  and  operate  not  on  simple  sheepskin, 

Ipit,  drum  ecclesia^stic,"  and  while  my  brothers,  in  the  Low 

es,  assailed  gentlemen  in  blue — to  wit,   the  French — safe  at 

was  to  abusie  the  lady  in  scarlet,  and  that  to  the  very  best  of 

ties. 

says  or  sings  that  a  poetical  apprentice  "  foredoom 'd  his 
soul  to  cross,"  is  a  curse  frequently  inflicted  on  respectable 
>usinesB.  And  if  my  worthy  mother  expected  to  weep  brt- 
my  first  charity  sermon,  the  poor  dear  lady  might  have  bot- 
tears  for  ever. 

m  stale  gib,*  when  for  a  college  escapade,  I  was  sentenced  to 
th^  rustication.  The  discipline  of  Alma  Alater  was,  at  th.it 
itional  out  and  out.  The  ahtmni,  for  **  a  consideration," 
ieep  extra  muros  six  nights  out  of  the  seven  ;  and  whether 
oftnitory  was  Saint  Andrew's  watchhouse,  **  The  Can- 
or  "  The  Hole-in- the- Wall/'t  was  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
lie  to  the  authorities — or  the  delinquents — all  penal  conse- 
bfing  booked  in  the  quarterly  accounts  against  parents  and 
ns.  How  absurdly  are  men's  fortunes  decidetl !  I,  regularly 
1  for  a  Boanerges,  and  that  loo  by  the  disposition  of  a  maiden 
whose  piety  was  decided,  and  her  child's  portion — seven 
d — invested  in  the  Five  per  Cents. — ei  nuUus  error,  as  "  the 

niAT  Frethman. 

e  pleasant  hoatolrips  arc  no  more,  but  they  will  aull  »umve  ta  tbe  ircul- 
•^  old  Coriiuhian.^^*  who  in  ^*  lang  tyne,"  nver  bbck  cockkv  and  C'ottig»n*ft 

dt,"'  d<*lighL«Hl  tliere  to  hear  *•*■  ilie  caimei  at  miduight."' 
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Duke"  classically  expresses  it;  I,  under  whose  sweeping  el 
the  lady  in  red  who  dtteth  on  the  Seven  HilU,  Hhoiild  be 
castigated,  and  if  she  bad  it  in  her,  brought  to  the  blush;  I, 
family    interest,   putting  my    virtue  and   my   learmn|»   out  of 
account  altogether,  with  a  mitre  in  prvtprctu — all  and  » 
be  overthrown  in  one  fell   swoop-^and  all  this  pro%tr.i' 
expectations^  merely  for  the  abstraction  of  a  pine  apple  I 

It  was  a  sweet  summer  evening^ — and  after  Commooi, 
as  Fat  Jack  says,  had  a  symposium,  our  **  custont  i*the 
Costigan's  double-distilled  being  considered  a  sine  qu6  mn 
teract  the  evil  consequences  which  might  otherwise  ariie 
eternity  of  boiled  legs  of  mutton  which  it  pleased  the  bo«rd 
us  hebdomadally  to  swallow.     Alma  Alater  was  then  a  pi 
enough  for  young  gentlemen  who  had  health  and  could 
means.   The  weather  was  warm— the  alcohol  meritorious— ^anl 
glasses  were  cunningly  fabricated,  and  faithfully  discussed 
the  gothic  hour  we  dined  at — three  p.m. — it  was  not  UDu»ati  to 
candidates  for  the  woolsack  or  a  mitre,  heavily  screwed, 
also,  before  ordinary  mortals  had  stretched  a  leg  beneath 
at  all.     On  this  unhappy  evening,  as  far  as  drinking  went, 
was  strong.     At  five,  we  began  to  meditate  mischief ;  it 
well  up  to  the  mark — and,  bent  upon  taking  pleasure,  Ukf 
who  went  to  see  the  man  hanged,  we  sallied  on  the  town 
ourselves  of  any  agreeable  adventures  which  Dftnie  F 
be  pleased  to  favour  us  with. 

A  fruiterer,  named  Anderson,  had  for  some  alleged  offc 
curred  the   displeasure  of  our   body    politic.     As   Mrs. 
would  term  it,  he  resided  in  a  *'  contagious  "  ncighb 
domicile  being  directly  opposite  the  equestrian  statue  of 
William  of  glorious  memory.     On  this — and  to  me  an  e 
ing  it  proved^ — great  were  the  attractions  his  windows 
the  passer-by.  There  were  apples  which  would  have  seda 
Eve — plums  originally  from  ^logul — and  pears  of  undenii 
sion — but  there  lay  a  jewel  above  price  before  which  all  die 
— for,  by  comparison,  a  rlbston  had  no  chance»  nor  could  •' 
hold  a  candle  to  it ;  in  a  word,  this  exotic  beauty  was  a  piftf. 

"  Lord !  how   tempting ! "   I  muttered.      **  I'm  half  I 
run  away  with  it." 

"  Bet  you  cockles  and  accompaniments  for  six  tbai  voa 
replied  one  of  my  valued  confederates. 

Suadcnic  Diaholo,  1  exclaimed,  "  Done  ! " 

Curse  upon  Costigan !  Three  tumblers,  and  stiff  ones  too) 
went  the  consequences  that  were  attendant  upon  felony— 
the  pine — away  went  the  abstractor — and  away  went  the  itfrf 
shopman  after  him — strong  running  succeeded,  and  a  itro^ 
of  "  Stop  thief!" 

Everybody  knows  that  an  alarmed  hare  never  bead»  to  k*i 
form  directly — and  on  the  same  principle,  I  doubled  amiail^*' 
— took  sundry  by-streets — thought  to  blink  the  pur 
through  a  crooked  alley  ;  but  "  louder  still  the  clarooi 
at  last,  I  turned  my  flying  footsteps  towards  tliat  seat 
polite  learning,  from  which^  in  an  evil  hour,   I  had 
issued  on  lV^c  lo^w. 

From  t\\e  statvl  Wd  Tc\a.d«  ^XxoTv^TxarnsCwx^^^oBu^ 
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in  nctively  maintained,  the  chances  were  that  1  should  reach  my 

kin  safety — piiie-apple  and  all.  Vagabonds,  without  venturing 
tp  me,  raised  a  terrific  ahirm.  one  scoundrel  asserting  that  I  had 
1  a  watch,  while  another  bt^llowed  "MtirderJ"  Aithoiigh 
rs  with  fresh  wind  succeeded  the  "  gorbelHetl  knaves"  whom 
irst  burst  had  left  withuut  a  puff,  still  I  should  have  won 
f^crly,  had  not  a  Quaker  inserted  an  umbrella  between  my  legs, 
tl  before  I  coukl  regain  my  feet — my  curse  and  Croniweirb  upon 
^  broad- brimmed  scoundrel ! — I  was  regularly  run  into. 
Klow  I  was  incarcerated  in  the  watchhouse — a  thing  of  no  novelty 
me — ^bttiled  out  by  niy  tailor — ^irraigned  belbre  the  board,  and 
"fttenceii  to  be  rusticated  for  a  year,  1  need  n^^t  particularly  dwell 
«)D.  To  communicate  this  pleasant  intelligence  to  head-quarters 
im  unavoidable,  but  the  difficulty  lay  in  determining  the  moat 
imUble  medium  that  could  be  chosen  for  making  a  disclosure, 
fetch  would  for  ever  demolish  the  cherished  hopes  of  my  lady 
Mher,  and  place  a  pious  aunt  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  as  she  mourned 
P"my  delinf|uency.  Were  not  the  air-built  castles  founded  on  law  and 
Vimty  suddenly  overturned — ^dispelled  like  a  vision  of  the  night? 
y  l*ay  mother  had  looked  confidently  forward  to  the  po8sei»sion  of 
e  great  seal — while  my  aunt,  good  easy  woman,  would  have  been 
odestly  contented  with  a  mitre.  All  hope  had  ended.  Would  the 
>urable  portion  of  a  man'e  person  who  had  coramilled  larceny  in 
daylight,  be  allowed  to  repose  upon  the  woolsack  ?  or  would 
le-apple  propensities  recommend  tnetoa  pair  of  lawn  sleeves? 
mder  that  sorrowful  were  my  secret  communings  as  I  strolled 
dy  through  Grafton  Street,  when  at  the  door  of  a  saddler's 

"  encountered  Lord  M ,  who  represented  our  county  in 

tent,  and  also  commanded  its  militia. 

An  electioneering  supporter,  ray  father  had  been  always  a 
one;  and  often  had  hh  lordship  tendered  his  be>t  services  in 
I  would  have  avoided  an  interview,  but  hi^  lordship  saw 
luckily  before  I  saw  him — beckoned  me  over  the  street-^put 
through  minej  and  brought  me  to  a  livery  stable  iti  the 
»urhood  to  look  at  a  hor&e  he  felt  a  wi^ah  to  purchase. 
1  Imw  your  people  at  church  on  Sunday — all  looking  well — your 
miKr,  indicating  a  placid  conscience,  by  the  serenity  of  his  slumberi 
t^ugha  display  of  pulpit  eloquence  that  extended  beyond  an  hour, 
k  your  aunt,  as  Shakspeare  saySj, '  sighing  like  a  furnace'  to  think 

world  was  so  wicked  as  the  new  curate  forcibly  described  it.*' 
■    thought  to  myself  how  she  would  groan  over  the  pine-apple 
•ir — that  being  a  matter  much  nearer  home  than  the  transgres- 
1s  of  the  world  at  large. 

*  You  11  dine  with  me — any  time  before  daylight  will  do  to  get 
■^llege,  by  tapping  at  the  wicket  *  with  half-a-crown.' " 
^^ou  may  extend  it  to  a  twelvemonth^  as  far  as  I  am  personally 
Icerned,  my  Lord,"  and  I  told  him  the  story  of  my  rustication. 

*  The  devil  take  pine-apples,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh.  "  But  it's 
ley  that  I  ran  against  you  ;  that  twenty-slone  sinner.  Captain 
thetj  fancies  that  strong  exercise,  in  the  dog-days,   is  not  adapted 

m  man  *  fat  as  butter/  and,  in  consequence,  this  morning  tendered 
i  vesication.  The  commission  is  at  your  service,  I  will  write 
^our  father,  and  smooth  matters  as  1  best  can.  ^ly  tailor  will  fit 
It,     Your  yeomanry  drill  was  fortunate,  aa  you  iiav\  \Ajk^  d^xVj 

«>  ^  '1 
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sfn  appearance  at  once  strange  but  striking  to  a  militarv 
^e,  while  their  fonnation,  partly  in  close  column,  and  partly  in  ex- 
^nded  order,  showed  their  inHnense  numbers  to  imposing  advantJige, 
The  enormous  dbproportion  between  their  strength,  and  the  phy- 
inleriority  of  that  opposed,  was  further  enhanced  by  the  wild 
cisui  which  a  host  of  priestn  instilled  into  their  deluded  fol- 
8.  The  credulity  of  the  lower  Irish  in  everything  is  pro- 
but  in  religious  matters  it  reaches  to  an  extent  almost  beyond 
Of  sll  irregular  enemies,  the  bigot  to  a  faiih  which  he 
es  that  he  is  upholding  with  the  sword,  fias  ever  been  regarded 
most  dangerous  ;  and  the  houris*  beckon  tti  paradise  is  not  more 
uraging  to  the  3lussulraan,  than  the  priest's  assurance  to  an 
ish  peasant,  that  though  prayer  and  penance  may  possibly  succeed 
time,  still  the  pike  is  as  certain,  and  decidedly  a  much  shorter 
t  to  heaven. 
ew  Ro&s>  once  a  place  of  strength,  had,  from  improvements  in 
of  war,  and  want  of  military  value,  been  open  for  a  century 
ession.  One  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  defenders  was  in 
of  the  Three-bullet-Gate»  The  skirmishers  retired  a«  tJie 
masses  came  on  —  the  aupporling  troops  were  driven  in 
gun  captured  —  but  the  troops  rallied  and  advanced  again^ 
while  the  rebels,  in  their  turn,  became  unsteady,  and  gave 
^ond,  the  5th  Dragoons  charged  injudiciously.  Leaping  over  the 
■ices,  the  insurgents  easily  avoided  contact  with  the  broad- sword, 
tele  through  openings  in  the  hedges^from  the  superior  length 
the  weapon — the  pike  command ed  the  road ;  and  with  a  heavy 
•»,  the  5th,  after  a  very  gallant  but  ineffectual  effort,  were  of 
NSesftity  retired.  The  town  was  gained — ^the  houses  fired  by  the 
■■alAnts — a  dense  mass  of  (irunkcn  fanatics  choked  the  streets — 
*    over-pressed  soldiery  retired— and   New  Ross  virtually   was 

Hfertually  it  was.  But  let  New  Ross  point  a  valuable  moral  to 
^■ern  patriots,  whether  they  arc  in  the  rifle  or  aoda-water-bottle- 
^K  Even  in  the  imaginary  pride  of  assured  victory,  in  Ireland, 
Bfeventual  certainty  of  mob  success  has  always  been,  and  ever 
111  be,  more  than  questionable,  and  in  England  — cw  passaut^je  it 
►served,  that  the  result,  had  the  Chartist  vagabonds  **  screwed 
kMr  courage  to  the  stick  ing-point,"  would  have  been  the  same. 
m  Ross,  to  shout,  drink,  and  plunder,  the  rebels  generally  abated 
^H.rp  pursuit — the  royalists  rallied  beyond  the  bridge — and  with  his 
uncovered,  his  white  hair  rolling  down  his  *ihoulders — old 
m  led  them  again  to  a  new  eifort.  The  sailor  and  the  soldier 
heart-pulses  which  rarely  are  tried  in  vain.  On  this  day,  and 
gloomiest  hour,  the  appeal  was  touch! ngly  made,  and  as  nobly 
answered.  *' Will  you  desert  your  general  ?'*  exclaimed  the 
to  the  disheartened  militia,  but  the  appeal  was  coldly  heard* 
id  your  countryman,  too?"  he  added.  The  chord  of  national 
ir  was  touched — a  cheer  answered  it — the  old  man  wheeled  his 
round,  and,  ridlntr  in  front,  brought  back  his  rallied  troops  to 
jhl ;  and  boldly  announcing  that  he  was  followed  by  large  re- 
'ofcementa  frtmi  Waterford,  he  rejoined  the  brave  but  wearied  few, 
^**o  still  maintained  their  grouml  at  the  Three-hnUet-Cute.  The 
^■^Uiie  of  a  ilotibtful  day,  when  in  the  scak\  is  often  turned  by  a 
itr  i  and   this,  a  military  truism,   New  Roas  sufficiently  cstuU- 
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lisbed.     The  troops  cheered — plied  their  musketry  wUh 
effect^ — and,  turning  the  rebel  rear,  put  their  nia^^ve  columfu 
confusion  which  proved  irretrievable,  until  at  last,  «nd  with 
rate  slaughter,  they  drove  them  fairly  from  the  town.     The  od 
garrison  made  but  a  feeble  pursuit,  and  the  rebels  were  too 
derouied  to  evince  any  wish  to  rally  ;  retiring  in  mob^like  confn 
some  heading  to  Carrickbyrne,  and  more  to  a  height  odkd 
Keiltor,  some  four  miles  distant  from  New  Ross. 

The  leading  events  uf  this  important  day  wilt  best  lie  nurkedj 
desultory  anecdotes.     From  this,  also,   a   jf^one-by    crisif  in 
affairs,  some  useful  hints,  and  tolerably  correct  deductions,  n 
given  and  safely  come  to.     Before  we  give  the  one,  or 
other,  we  shall  recur  to  some  passing  events  which  inflm 
fortunes  of  thiit  doubtful   day.     What  we  shall  state  fthiU 
hearsay,  but  facts  authenticated. 

The  gross  proportion  of  the  assailed  to  the  assailant*  wise, 
moderate  averaf:^e^ — taking  rebel  and  royalist  reports  eqmfij 
data — ^fifteen  to  one,  at  least.  The  former  were,  for  irreguUri»t 
best  probably  the  world  could  produce — ^possessing,  at  tJicy 
the  two  best  ingredients*  animal  pugnacity  and  unbounded 
gotry.  With  the  localities,  for  miles  around,  they  were  inl 
acquainted,  and  that,  in  military  success,  is  a  leading  card  in 
In  the  town  itself,  their  fellow  traitors  occupied  three  houi 
four  —  a  very  formidable  advantage.  The  royalists  were 
troops,  a  force  heterogeneous  in  composition,  and  hastily  cotli 
Men  who  have  been  regimented  and  drilled  together. 
mutual  dependency,  and  consider  themselves  the  portion  of  a' 
constructed  machine,  whose  regulated  movements  are  perfe 
we  hate  the  phrase,  but  it  is  here  expressive.  Hence,  to 
and  not  consider,  is  the  feeling  produced,  and  that  self- 
is  the  first  principle  that  distinguishes  the  soldier  from  the 
man.  Stop,  we  are  running  into  a  military  commentaiy, 
few  anecdotes  connected  with  New  Ross  will  prove  that  oor 
tious,  at  all  events,  are  not  erroneous. 

To  mob-aiiccess,  two  things  have  generally  been  essential i 
ries — fanaticism  and  drunkenness.     "On  their   march,"  tayt 
grave,  ''they  stopped  at  a  chapel,  where  mass  was  said  at  the 
of  each  column,  and  the  priests  sprinkled  an  abundance  (d 
water  on  them.  That  they  fought  sufficiently  drunk  may  be  inl 
from  a  tact,  and  that  also  authenticated  by  a  dozen  witnc5i5<i 
wretched  man,  far  advanced  in  years,  rushed  on  before  hi«  c«i 
nions,  and  remarking  that  the  execution  of  a  six  pounder  hail  _ 
ously  alarmed  his  friends,  the  wretched  fool  stuffed  an  old  hit  i 
wig  into  the  gun,  and  hallooed  stoutly  for  his  comrades  tocowf] 
• — all  danger   from  explosion   being,  as  he  fancied,  effe 
viated.     Before  the  call  could  be  obeyed  the  port-fire  wa» 
the  touchhole.     We  trust  that  the  old  gentleman's  account 
rectly   balanced   in  Heaven's  chancery.     Like  John  Oilpinl 
went  hat  and  wig,  and  the   proprietor.     John's  was,  if  we 
the  thin^  correct!}'^,  recovered  and  brought  back,   but  it 
difficult  to  restore  either  the  person  or  effects,  bflonjjin^  lo 
gentleman  at  New  Ross  after  being  protruded  from  the  muiikfl'* 
six-pounder. 

New  RosS)  commcixcAtv^  ax  ^N^\iv^<&mQtTi\^^^t«t«cuiialedal^ 
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aftemooTi — a  longer  space  of  trial  than  that  undergone  at 
tlerloo— and,  though  the  assertion  may  be  held  heretical,  a  much 
,  too,  considering  its  varied  fortunes :   we  look  upon  that  of 
be  the  best-tbught  action  of  the  time.     Throughout,  the 
of  old  Johnson  was  chivakous ;  and  while  the  wretched 
/  of  the  castle  had  been  tried  and   found  wanting  the  day 
at  Jubbemeeringj  the  stout  old  soldier  at  New  Koss  retrieved 

offences  of  "a  popinjay." 

ar  the  picture  has  lights  and  shadows   which  peaceful  life 

be  expected  to  exhibit.    In  the  soldier's  character  there  are 

natory  failings,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether 

carried  to  excess,  or  culpable  rashness  is  the  more  dangerous. 

d  secret  in  the  military  art  is  to  learn   when  to  strike,  and 

forbear.     At  New  Ross,  safety  lay  in  daring,  and  victory 

the  stout  old  soldier.     All  required  the  preceding  day  at 

eering  was  ordinary  prudence,  and  a  strict  attention  to  the 

rules  of  war.     To  both  the  wretched  fool  who  had  been 

y  entrusted  with  command  showed  gross  indifference.  John- 

and  left  a  leader's  fame  behind   him;  Walpole,  a  melan- 

utation — one  only  that  serves  to  point  a  morul,  and,  by  sad 

e  prove,  that  as  ciicuUus  uon  faclt  mouachum,  the  aigititlctte 

t  constitute  the  general, 

Ross  presents  a  vivid  sketch  of  what  that  worst  of  ware  is — ^a 
test.  It  also  illustrates  a  lesson  that  every  demagogue  should 
8  heart — the  inefficiency  of  mob-superiority  in  numbers  when 
o&ed  to  disciplined  determination,  I  believe  that  were  the 
ve  surface  of  this  "  fair  round  globe"  searched  over,  man 
n,  with  *•  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour,"  as  the  fancy  say,  a 
ti»h  battalion  would  be  found  unequalled.  The  island  soldier, 
k«ther  he  emblazon  in  bis  cap  the  rose,  the  thistle,  or  the  sham- 
ik,  is  unmatched — ^to  coin  a  word — unniatchable — while  the  mob- 
»  is  the  most  contemptible  opponent  upon  earth.  We  may  be 
nng,  and  undervalue  the  military  properties  of  modern  reformers 
^rawing  conclusions  from  the  past  performances  in  the  tented  field 
iwashed  patriots  and  gentlemen  who  offer  them  their  counte- 
nd  counsel,  very  properly,  for  *'  a  consideration  ;"  but  if  we 
ror,  the  page  of  British  history  goes  only  to  confirm  it.  In 
ents  of  a  mob,  cowardice  and  cruelty  have  ever  preponde- 
we  look  on  the  man,  no  matter  whether  he  be  lay  or  cle* 
hether  he  prefix  a  **  Reverend  "  to  his  name,  or  write  after  it 
crux,  to  be  the  gravest  offender  against  a  state,  who  plays 
passions  of  the  giddy  multitude,  and  evokea  a  storm  that 
but  the  rope  and  deportation  can  allay. 
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^Tn  1830,  they  dined  the  day  after  tbe  Revolution.  Dunnf;  three 
llays  Paris  had  lived  in  the  streets  au  bivac  a  ravcnture  ;  like  the  Ja- 
nissaries in  revoltj  the  Parisians  had  overturned  their  nmryniie.  The 
director  kept  his  table  upon  the  Place  de  la  Boyrse, — which  was  the 
gieneral  quarter  of  the  first  two  days^in  the  green-room  of  the 
iTbeatre  des  Nouveautes  (since  the  Theatre  du  Vaudeville?).  All  that 
he  season  produced  most  attractive — fruits,  fish,  iced  wines,  Sec,  was 
olfered  lo  those  who  went  to  "business,"  or  returned  from  it* 
is  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  of  the  Parisian  Rcvo- 
ticm  of  July,  This  iife^  in  the  midst  of  such  formidable  acts,  pre- 
sented a  striking  contract. 

After  the  victory  all  society  was  dispersed;  Paris  no  longer  dined 
viiie. 

tder  once  more  established,  les  beaujc  diners  became  frequent,  and 
rogre&s  shone  with  eclal  peculiar  to  the  present  epoch, 
ere  we  may  observe  that  iottristfi  has  exercised  a  great  influence 
the  dinner.  It  has  established  over  all  Europe  vast  caravanserailSf 
itable  paLices  in  towns  and  cities  border  the  roads  and  rivers.     Steam 
moved  the  whole  world,  and  the  longest  journeys  now  eive  no 
.pective    alarm.      Distances    have  disappeared,    and  people   visit 
'gn  lands  as  they  formerly  visited  their  country  neighbours.  Man- 
are  fraternized  by  dint  of  mixing  together.      By  speaking  each 
8  language  we  are  familiarized  ivith  all  customs,  and  every  one  has 
ied  to  his  own  nation  the  beHtof  what  he  has  seen  elsewhere.  Paris 
If  has  not  disdained  to  adopt  many  hints  from  other  countries, 
from  England  in  piirticiilar. 

'inter,  in  Paris,  is  the  season  of  fine  dinners.  In  the  last  days  of 
unry  only  is  society  found  complete.  The  hour  of  dining  recedes, 
day  by  day  gets  later  and  later.  "  If  this  absurd  custom  of  dining 
continue  to  go  on,*'  said  a  lively  lady,  "  we  shall  soon  not  dine 
ncJTi  daif  !  " 

t  the  best  tables  of  former  years  there  existed  a  puerile  stiff  sort 
liteness  which  hapftily  modern  breeding  has  superseded,  Social 
and  equality  have  gained  by  its  present  mure  natural  tone. 
he  size  and  dispcmition  of  the  saile  d  manger  is  u  consideration  of  the 
importance  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  dinner. 
model  saile  (I  manger  must  be  lofty,  spacious^  well-lighted.  The 
perature  giving  an  inexpressible  sense  of  well-being,  no  ptnles  des 
ifereSt  but  invisible  ventilators;  the  air  of  a  garden  should  seem 
rvade  the  rotiuv  throughout. 

hile   on    this  subject,   we    will    mention    a    fact    related    by   a 

ician,   who  establishes  by  proof,  that   the  evil  results  which  in 

eral  proceed  from  a  great  dinner,  are  less  from  the  guests  taking 

food  than  their  constitution  requires,  than  from  the  vitiated  air, 

ich  after  a  time  operates  in  a  room  where  a  large  dinner  has  been 

ed.     He  adds,  that,   on  one  occasion  when  a  numerous  scientific 

iety  met  in  Edinhurghi  the  guests  consumed,  without  being  conscious 

8ucb  excess,  more  than  double  the  provi.sions  and  wine  than  on  any 

er  (jccasion,^withont  feeling  any  ill  effects  from  them,^becao«e 

banquet  towk  place  in  a  spacious  and  well-ventiJated  room. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  it  appears  that  in  a  certain  manu- 

ory  where  a  sufficient  ventilation  had  been  established. the  workmen 

emuuded  an  increase  of  wages  proportioned  to  the  augmentation  of 

ppetites ! 
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But  to  return.  One  thing  mu&i  be  carefully  gnirded  igainiii, 
namely*  the  absence  of  all  hurry  and  emUarraHsmeut. 

In  calculating  the  number  of  guests,  we  ought  also  to  conuder  wlttt 
the  table  will  gracefully  hold  upon  its  surface, — the  plateaus,  rsm, 
candelabra«,  wine-coolers,  dishes, side-dishes,  and  other  aocetiori«i- 

We  do  not  approve  the  fashion — and,  oh  !  Lord  CftrdigaD^  forgive  m 
this  wrong  I — of  serving  French  wines  in  decanters,  however  beintM 
such  objects  may  be ;  they  seem  to  rob  the  wine  of  it*  age  Wc  mbi 
the  venerable  dust  which,  mnigre  the  protecting  napkin,  spoke  lowUf 
from  the  black  bottle  of  the  tiine-out*of-mind  pride  of  the  celUr,  in 
vouched  for  the  wine's  antiquity. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  dimne>rM(i 
should  not  be  perfumed.     The  enjoyment  of  the  repast  : '  - 

interfered  with  by  any  factitious  sensation.  Above  all  t  ^  ,  '  riHj 
alfove  all)  we  mast  be  prodigal  of  light.  A  lustre  pendant  trxm  the 
ceiling  must  overtop  the  candelabras  shooting  forth  their  light,  wiik 
branches  illuminating  and  making  radiant  the  service.  Wax-cvndlii 
everywhere  !     Oil,  nowhere  !     Wax-lights  are  the  sun  of  the  table- 

The  custom  of  bringing  toothpicks  and  finger-glass^  we  are  almart 
disposed  to  decry,  because  of  the  abuse  of  them  by  some  recipients. 

This  double  toilette  of  the  mouth,  so  contrary  to  all  the  convenanca 
agreables  and  to  decency,  we  turn  from  with  disgust.    This  final  gii|f» 
ling,  and  general  muddling  in  warm  water,  is  an  offensive  tenninatiai 
to  a  meal  for  which  refinement  has  done  iu  bej^t  to  render  delicate  toi 
attractive.     A  fastidious  friend  of  ours  being  once  (and  once  nnl?)  ftt  • 
public  dinner  in   England,  observed  during  the  dessert  a  ■        ' 
opposite  to  him  take  a  silver  toothpick  from  his  waiatcoat*po<^ 
after  using  he  placed  at  his  right-hand  side  upon  the  table,     r^ur.  ■ 
nutes  after  this,  our  friend  perceived  the  gentleman's  neighboar  t 
up  and  begin  to  use  it  1  Believing  this  to  be  an  act  proceeding  from  mttt 
inadvertence,  he  bent  over  the  table  and  with  great  delicacy  whi»prrrti 
the  information,  that  he  was  using  his  neighbour's  to<»thpick.    Upon 
this,  the  obtuse  hvtCi  bridling  himself  up  with  much  disdain  while  tf 
continued  the  use  of  the  toothpick,  coolly  answered,  **  Well,  sir,  tai 
what  of  that?     I  suppose  I  mean  to  return  it !  " 

In  France  the  ladies  sometimes  convert  their  6o»/f  into  a  cf/nd/f, 
wash  their  faces  entirely  in  it.  There  is  much  coquetry  in  ihii 
reminds  us  of  an  innocent  bit  of  malice  prepense  related  of 
celebrated  actress,  Aliss  Catley,  who>  at  a  bachelor's  table  ox 
found  iherself  treated  by  the  females  of  the  party  with  somewhat 
neglect  and  disdain.  These  ladies  were  of  the  number  of  those  spokcft' 
of  by  Hamlet,  who  when  heaven  had  given  them  one  fuce>  make  thco>* 
selves  another:  iu  other  words,  they  culled  their  lilies  and  roses  fmH 
every  morning  from  the  parterre  of  the  Gattie  and  Pierce  of  die  diy* 
Miss  Catley,  on  the  contrary,  was  favoured  by  nature  with  a  cUi 
complexion  ttf  genuine  red  and  white,  which  required  no  auxiliary  <d 
art  to  rendi'r  attractive. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  mentioned,  the  party  fell  into  a  wfiei  d 
childish  pastimes,  amongst  others  a  game  called  "follow  mv  ^— ' -" 
was  proposed,  and  for  some  time  carried  on  to  general  ss 
Kvery  one  in  turn  gave  example  of  wome  eccentric  uctinn,  wmkji 
becumc  the  buunden  duty  of  all  present  to  luritate  to  the  very  U 
Wifts  Catley,  mttwiihaUnding  her  painful  positiou,  was  uiuntiirii 
exact  in  the  Y^ertotmawce  t>i  *»vv:^  >\\^;  wvv»i\  ^vtt^»*M\c^ax^\v^  ^UMka  Impciied 
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li^  rest  of  ihe  ladies,  some,  she  believed,  invented  purposely  for  her 
peculiar  mortJti&ition. 

At  I^n^h  it  became  her  turn  to  be  *' leader;**  when,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  she  called  for  soap,  water,  and  a  towel,  with  which 
^be  wasibed  her  face  and  neck  completely,  to  the  manifest  horror  of  her 
1^ tormentors,  who  positively  refused — vonie  with  tears  of  rage — ^to 
►fwnply  with  Miss  Cailey's  example,  and  calling  for  their  cloaka  and 
i  ^rrants,  left  the  house  in  hi^h  dudgeon  I 

^  But  to  return  to  our  theme.  The  dessert  crowns  tlie  fea.Ht.  At 
Pjtery  table  it  is  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  dinner,  in  Paris  we 
ipMre  beard  of  desserts  tbnt  have  cost  more  than  three  tbonsand  franca ; 
upon  Muscovite  tables  the  early  fruita  are  tres  recherche*,  and 
kometimes  whole  trees  are  seen  at  the  des,sert.  We  have  heard  of  a 
fcherry-tree  in  full  bearing  served  in  winter,  from  which  the  guests 
lucked  the  fruit  at  pleasure. 
Almost  all  such  phenomena  are  without  much  flavour.  An  nmbas- 
Jor  to  whom  some  asparngus  liad  been  served  in  the  month  of  De- 
kvfiiber,  «aid,  **  My  eyes  tell  me  that  I  am  eating  asparagus,  but  my 
Ittlute  is  incredulous  of  the  fact." 

The  spl*^ndours  of  the  de^snert  are  addressed  to  every  eye ;  but  the 
anie  gourrmuni  admires  without  touching  them. 

The    iclai  of  the  dessert  ought  not  to  make  us  forget  the  cheese, 
bo9e  claim  to  consideration  is  comprised  in  the  following  old  French 
ttiltorism : — 
*•  Le  fromage  est  le  complement  d'un  bon  diner,  et  le  supplement 
tin  mauvais.*' 

The  good  choice  and  harmony  of  the  united  guesta  are  among  the 
lOAt  important  conditions  of  a  good  dinner*     A  man  who  knowjs  how 
|o  live,  eats  little  and  drinks  less  at  bis  ov%n  table,  where  true  refine- 
bieut  shows  itself  in  a  continued  novelty— a  wetUmanaged  transition 
his  secret  of  pleasing  is  comprised  in  these  words: — 
**  Enough  I — never  too  much  1  *' 

Certain  dinner-giving  persons  in  Paris,  as  in  London,  ar©  guilty  of 
expedient  to  render  their  tables  a  trnp  for  guests  who  would  other- 
disdain  to  walk  into  their  houses,  by  inviting  men  of  talent  and 
to  divert  the  company*  These  guests  make  part  of  the  bill*of-fare. 
••What  a  delightful  aay," — said  an  opposite  neighbour  to  one  of  these 
contrivers  to  attract  distinguished  visitors,  one  morning*  after  one  of 

•  hill  great  dinners  in  Portland  Place, — "  What  a  delightful  day  you 
I  ttitist  have  had  yesterday  I     I  saw  so  many  hackney-coaches !"     She 

•  Wu  right.     Sometimes,  however,  these  hommes  d*cspril  are  very  mali- 
cimis,  and  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  time  by  perfect  silence*     Some  men 

C  fif  talent  thus  treated  are  very  indignant,  and,  at  best,  receive  such 
I'^vitations  with  an  insolent  bienveitlancc.  Coupigny,  whom  his  ro- 
*lhaftces  and  la  pcchc  a  la  lignc  liad  drawn  from  the  crowd,  wai 
'A«ard  one  day  to  say.  "  Mademoiselle  Mars  est  un  ingrate.  Je  dnie 
^ex-elle  tons  les  Mercredis*  Je  nVn  ai  pas  manque  un  seul  cette 
a^nee,  et  an  jour  de  I'an  elle  ne  m'a  ricn  donne." 

Time  was  when  they  "  did  those  things  better  in  France."  Critics 
weight)  and  other  distinguished  men  of  letters,  had  their  couvcrtx 
eed  in  all  distinguished  houses,  as  well  as  at  the  tables  of  the  first- 
jb  actors.  Men  were  then  sought  afttr  by  their  inviters  solely 
r  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  their  snperiur  conversaliuu,  and  not  to 
«SiMlvert  them  into  puppets  for  the  auiubcmeiit  of  their   uioce  vaiCdtuC 
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pruestft.    Men  of  genius  and  wit  were  invited  for  their  own  m 
like  Fontenelle,  who  never  dined  at  home. 

The  tables  d'hSte,  those  even  that  merit  distinction,  ore 
those  curious  in  good  living.     They  dine  in  too  madi  1 
digestion.     These  places  are  never  visited  by  persons  of  t&&U;, 
en  passant,  and  are  the  last  where  any  one  ought  to  contnci 
The  rigour  and  discipline  of  their  tables  ore  int1exiye»  and  iJl 
with  anything  like  independence.     There  i^  no  coovematiofl 
at  the  tabic  d'h&te,  where  every  man  talks  in  a  low  voice  to 
We  once  entered  a  place  of  the  kind  merely  as  an  expcrirori 

We  were  placed  at  the  side  of  two  menj  one  evidently  wi 
great   appetite,  giving  a  tedious,  slow  account  of  the  biui  nl 
tracted  death  of  his  father,  to  which  his  hearer  lintened  with 
inditference>  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  bis  plate  and  eating 
most  furious  rapidity.     At  length  the  slow  man,  with  great  ifli 
his  tone  and  manner,  asked  the  fast  man.  How  his  Ikther  didl^ 
this  direct  necessity  for  reply,  the  man  of  appetite,  without  nm^ 
head  from  its  position,  exclaimed,  with  the  greatest  voluljilit) 
c«^i8ing  his  eager  gfJurf/iaHderie  and  jerking  out   bi»  words  with 
tience>  '*  Mi/  father? — Oh ! — Mif  father  died  suddenltf!  " 

The  establishment  of  restaurateurs  was  a  social  benefit. 

*'  Our  grandfathers,"  said  a  Parisian  to  us,  "  ate  at  the  eabani; 
fathers  at  the  traiienrs ;  we  dine  at  the  restaurateur* »:* 

Under  the  regime  which  succeeded,  gtiod  cheer  wa^ihe  privilegfi 
of  opulence.     The  rM/a«rfl/cKrjr  placed  it  within  reach  of  r 
The  man  who  can  once  in  bis  life  expend  twenty  or  twev 
for  his  dinner, — if  he  know  how  to  chtxise  his  dishes,-^ 
self  at  the  table  of  a  restaurateur  of  the  first  order»  is  buuer  u 
than  if  he  dined  at  the  table  of  a  prince.     Restauratmrt  hare 
a  vast  step  towards  siK-ial  equality.     The  gastronome  docs  not 
the  first-rate  restaurateur. 

To  be  quite  at  ease  at  the  restaurants  of  Paris,  it  it  ntO!'«tuy 
ever,  to  understand  the  language  of  the  garqons  ;  their  F\ 
cuisine  will  otherwise  be  mistaken  for  impertinent  sarcasm  wl^ 
reply  to  your  expressed  impatience  that  vous  ctcs  sur  It  ^ 
broche,  or  dans  la  p(M:te.     They  will  announce  to  you  in  ti  K' 
voire  t^te  de  veau  and   vos  pteds  de  cuchon.     They   will  ;>' 
you  for  your  dinner  an  ox,  a  calf,  or  a  sheep^,  with  a  fieai  or  - 
ragus  \     The  garqoti  has  two  answers  always  ready :   for  lh<> 
requisitions  embarrass  him,  "  Monsieur,  il  n'y  a  pus  encore!"  luuii^ 
ever  ready  '*  Voila  \ "  which  answers  everything. 

L>€  gar^n  de  restaurant  is  quick,  active,  clean,  and  pnim^  i 
reply,  with  something  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  ^^  ^ 
language  and  manner.  He  is  young;  formerly  poudri,  buinawof* 
naturally  with  a  hot  iron.  Should  the  white  cravat  be  lust  sWwkfl 
it  will  be  found  round  the  neck  of  the  gar^oH  de  restaurant. 

He  is  ubiquitous:  he  is  ever}''where  at  once;  he  serves  twenty  tikh 
at  the  same  time;  above  all,  on  Sundays,  when  be  is  bent  uaderU 
invasion  of  the  bourgeois.  It  is  then  that  the  gari^on  is  in  nil  his  ^ 
He  is  all  things  to  all  men:  he  belongs  to  uU  at  uueand  thexamftiff 
Ue  carries  piles  of  plates  with  the  urt  of  the  mo#t  skilful  eqni^ 
without  breaking  one.  In  these  solemn  jnornenls,  when  the  pf\ 
cri^  **  De  suite,  vnunsieui !  *'  you  may  make  up  your  mind  tbd  f 
have  a  ^^u^  ruliitc  io  tduU. 
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.  eonclnsioni  let  us  aniiise  our  readers  with  a  little  drame  whidi 
place  ill  Paris. 

^er  the  year  1630,  the  Theatre  I'Odeon  took  a  new  flight  undei- 
Betide  direction  of  M-  Hnrel,  assisted  by  the  talents  of  that  great 
ipe  Actress,  Mademoiselle  Georges. 

i%.  that  time  la  grande  ttctrice,  the  direcleur,   Jules    Janin,    and 
de   la   Balle,  direcleur  de  la  scenCj  agreed  to  inhabit  a  house  si- 
bed  in  Rue  Madame,  and  there  to  live  together  like  one  family. 
loagiBt  other  rules  and  regulations,  each  of  the  inmates  was  allowed 
\  privilege  of  keeping  a  pet  animal.     Janin  had  a  goat»  and  Harel 
a  strongly  attached,  strange  to  say,  to  a  young  pig  ! — ^but  let  us  add 
M*  though  a  pigj  he  was  the  most  endearing,  and«  at  the  same  time, 
beUigent  pig  that  one  could  meet  with  on  a  Mummer's  day — ti  naif! 
^^ntuelki     Indeed,  so  extraordinarv  were  his  intellectual  powers, 
■Bif.  Harel  pronounced  him  *'  the  Voltaire  of  pigs!"     (In  Eng- 
Hlie  would  have  been  thotight  more  like  Bacon,)     In  more  playful 
mds,  his  fond  master  wonld  say  that  Telemaque  (for  that  was  the 
■De  which  distinguished  this  pet)  was  un  cochon  d  porter  des  man-' 
ftiesf     In  short,  there  never  was  a  pig  so  adored  ;  and,  in  addition, 
iietnaque  was  enriched  with  a  silver  ring,  delicately  inserted  through 
acetril — first  to  adorn,  and  next  to  inform  strangers  of  the  name 
I    reaidence  of   the  master  of  this   valuable  animal ;    for,  reader, 
i^inaque  had  one  fault ;  whenever  his  master  went  to  the  theatre, 
rourite  whiled  away  his  time  in  some  erratic  pursuit  in  the  open 
^hich  sent  him   home  not  in  respect  to  personal  cleanliness  in  as 
rder  aa  when  he  went  out,  placing  him  in  mauvaise  odettr  with 
dupassionaie  part  of  the  family*    Save  and  except  this  infirmity, 
discreet  as  pig  could  be  ;  and,  indeed,  Telemaque  idolized  M. 
with  whom  he  lived  jmir  d  companion ^  and  seemed  to  regard  as 
IT  St.  Anthony;  he  followed  him  about  the  house,  and  slept  in 
le  chamber  with  him  upon  a  superhe  paiiassef  constructed  pur- 
;ly    for   his   repose.     In   every   respect  Telemaque  was  what 
^  _    might  have  called  a  perfect  hwe  of  a  pig !     His  gambols  were 
KiZifantiuel  his  ^ro^'';iemL7i/j?  so  melodious  !  and  yet,  it  must  be  told, 
t»e  existed  miscreants  whose  sinister  eyes  and  brows  scowled  secretly 
c^nthe  little  dEU-ling  ('*  a  favourite  has  no  friend"),  nay — 'tis  vain 
^iisguise  the  fact,  however  incredulous  the  reader  may  be,  Tele- 
Kiue  was  absolutely  detested  I  and  by  whom  ?  it  may  be  asked,  Alas  1 
the    very   members  of  his   own    family  \  namely,    Mademoiselle 
surges  and  M.    Janin,  both   of  whom    cherished  peculiar   opinions 
Iftching  live  pigs  in  general,  and  very  illiberal  prejudices  against  pigs 
tttwere  permitted  to  run  about  the  house,  like  the  famed  **  goose j 
«ider"  of  our  childhood,  who  wandered   "  up  stairs,   down  stairs, 
i^«i  in  my  lady's  chamber,"  as  in  fact  did  Telemaque,  to  the  great 
•*itisfaction  of  all  save  M.  Harel,  whose  '*  Uitle  pig**  was  by  every 
*«t;r  inmate  thought  no  less  than  a  great  (forc  ! 

Oue  morning,  in  the  absence  of  his  master,  Telemaque,  having 
^^gued  himself  in  a  promenade  dans  le  ru€  Madamct  sought  on  his 
'^tirn  home  the  dressing-room  of  Mademoiselle  Georges,  wherein 
^'e  sundry  cushions,  for  which  he  had  often  evinced  a  particular 
^cJtant,  and  for  his  present  personal  repose  had  jumped  yfK>n  a 
**  whereon  the  femmc  de  chambrc  of  I^lademoiHelle  Georges  had  re^ 
**Uy  laid  a  new  white  robe  just  brought  home  by  the  modiste.  Long 
^re  this  malappropi  iation  was  discovered,  the  tTottexa^it  T^V4y&3ss^ 
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Bad  indelibly  marked  it  for  His  own,  and  consoqucntlj  reodenditi 
for  tbe  wear  of  its  luwfiil  owner.     Here  then  xvtk  proTtjcaticin  tel 
malice  of  eoemie&  prone  to  cavil  at  erea  the  > 
Actions.    Mademoiselle  Georgeit,  in  a  transport  < 
€d  her  friend  Janin,  and  they  together  held  coiincii  in  whai 
best  to  punish  this  crowning  uct  of  Telemaque*s  enormities*  The] 
actress,  with    bowl    and    dajy^er   upreared,  demondeil  rcveapfi 
JaniOj  nothing  loth,  admitted  the  immediate  necesi^ity  of  riddiifl 
house  of  the  ohjectionable  animal.     He  must  be  '*di&poied  ef,  ' 
how?     At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  only  wair  to  renikri 
less  distasteful  to  them  was  to  stuff  him  li  I'AngJaLsc  with 
onion — in  effect  jointly  to  cut  him  into  pork,  and  coavrrthiii 
white  satin  coat,  with  rose-coloured  lining,  into  brown  crackl 
turn  his  little  trotters  into  petty  toes.     But^ — tbeu  came  ceruin  i 
and  fears  as  to  tbe  manner  in  which  they  should  reconcile  M. 
the  losA  of  his  favourite.     Now  be  tt  known  that  M,  Uarel  haA  i 
weakness  independent  of  his  fondness  for  liire  pig ;  of  this  hb 
were  fully  aware.     Header,  M.  Harel  loved  eating!     He  wi>it< 
gastronome  and  gourmand,  and,  reasoned  the  conspirators,  mtroi^i 
act   meditated  be  made  palatable  to  him   if  skilfully  managed? 
should  be  so. 

While  these  deadly  points  were  being  discussed,  tbe 
object  of  the  fell  treason  lay  dosing  softly  before  the  fire  ottliff* 
tiger  of  the  rug,  without  dreaming  of  his   perilous   podtifl 
incipient  murderers  viewed  his  rounded  form  and  graceful 
and  could  not  deny  tljat  M.  Teleniaque  was  in  many  respects  il 
ahle  character.     But  urged  Janin — his  very  charms  are  but 
in  favour  of  his  speedy  removal  from  the  fundness  of  a 
denies  him  no  indulgence— however  contrary  to  reason^Hiad 
an   apt  quotation  from  the  **Ody8see"  at  once  proved  thatfiif  1 
lieroic  times  been  a  dish  for  the  demi-*gods ;  and  why  not  for  M. ' 
The  great  art'tslc  was  pleased  with  this  classical  authority,  ifl<!_ 
niitted  that  to  immolate  such  an  animal  was  a  meritorious 
that  moment  classic  enthusiasm  usurped  the  place  of  fnend«hi| 
Harel  was  forgotten — ^the  sacrifice  was  resolved  upun-*-ihey  killed  1 
victim  1 

Later  than  his  usual  time  the  directeur  reiomed.     The 
rehearsal  (k  rep^tUion)  had  almost  famished  him.     He  was  "  hJ 
as  the  sea,  and  could  devour  as  much." 

On  entering  their  common  abode,  M.  Harel  was  gratefully  isli 
by  the  air  de  fHe  which  pervaded  the  house.     The  culprit*  tf 
a  light-heartedness  they  did  not  feel ,  but  the  dinner  ws^ 
haste,  and  all  were  promptly  seated  at  table,     Dcm  boudins  hi 
et  dcs  saucisses,  dorees  J-urle^^ accompanied  k  ^o-w/— toall  of' 
tbe  hungry  man  did  ample  justice.     These  dishes  were  6ucc«^«<i 
an  aUr6e  de  ragoui,  of  which  he  also  vigorously  partook,  une  Un 
ia  sauce  piquanle  came  very  seasonably  to  give  his  ap' 
Finally — un  r6t  depurcfrais,  marvellously  browned  b  .  [mt 

the  climax  to  his  felicity, — it  was,  he  declared,   perltfctij   dvUat 
Fiimlly  M.  Harel  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  dinner  he  h$A 
and  dwelt  especially  u|>on  the  eactraordinary  flavour  aud  delicacy rf^ 
pork.     The  asbassins,  who  had  previously  suffered  remorse  (nr 
Jcar)  foTt\ie  deadV^  de*id  oC  vW  d^k^,  now  ^iued  oouraaj^e,  which 
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'  tie  porcj  was  reminded  that  his  darling  Telemnque  had  not 
(d  to  greet  him  as  was  cu«lomsiry> — and  he  no  longer  delayed  to 
the  pet,  whom  in  hh  liunjjer  and  haste  for  dinner  he  had  for- 
The  jjnilty  pair  looked  their  dismay,  and  M.  Harel  ji^ized  in 
Bcioua  face  of  Mademoiselle  Georges,  which  was  the  index  to 
C  volume.  She  spoke  not  one  word.  Again  the  now  somewhat 
i  miLster  demanded  his  fav^onrite — they  hesitated  1  A  dreadful 
m  crowed  iht?  mind  of  M.  Harel  lis  he  turned  to  the  remnant 
dish  he  lovud  which  was  still  upon  the  table.  Again  he  looked 
jiends — K^nviclion  seized  hira^-and  uttering  a  cry  of  horror,  the 
id  man  fell  back  in  his  chair,  covering  his  face  with  bis  hands, 
le  gretitest  emotion.  The  truth  needed  no  word^,  he  had  just 
td  his  darling,  hi^  intelligent  Telemaque !  For  a  lime  M, 
remained  silent — his  face  burie^i  in  hiu  hands — the  authors  of 
lery  actually  trembled  as  they  viewed  the  evident  sutfering 
r  poor  friend.  But  ell  at  once  he  se«?med  to  have  mede  a  sue- 
effort  to  be  ciilm — he  stood  up,  and,  tottering  towards  tbe  door, 
Idressed  the  party,  who,  in  breothles*  expectation,  awaited  the 

y  friends,"  said  the  heroic  man,  "  you  have  taken  from  me  the 
if  my  leisure  hours,  my  friend  and  companion,  my  Tek'niaque ! 
teU  you  !iow  I  loved  him  ?  But  I  forj^ive  you — and  also  con- 
bat  although  I  always  prized  him  tenderly,  1  never  was  fonder 
1  than  on  this  day — I  repeat  it — you  have  my  forgiveness,  and 
^n  promise  to  remember  these  my  last  words  upon  the  subject. 
I  now  require  of  you  is,"  and  here  the  atfected  man  cast  an  aifec- 
I glance  at  k^  debris  of  his  late  favourite,  "  that  you  will  preserve 
iD&ins  of  my  beloved  friend  for  my  to-morrow's  dinner  J" 
9j  reader,  you  have  the  end  of  our  pig's  tale,  and,  by  way  of 
I,"  we  cannot  help  tbinkini;  that  Mademoiselle  Georges  and 
^n  owed  their  pardon  less  to  the  philosophy  of  M.  Harel  than  to 
Danthropy  of  a  good  dinner. 


THE  CUP  OF  LIFE. 

Youth,  unwarned,  in  awt^eta  dt»lighiitig, 
QuftfF*  the  cup  of  life  with  ^\^e  ; 

Finds  itio  iitx-tar  still  inviting, 

Not  the  chango  to  cvrns  can  see  ! 

Age,  all  wearily, 

Age,  rtnch*erily. 
Holds  that  cup  when  iu  charms  are  past  ;- 

Dreads  to  think  of  }t-=- 

Loathes  to  driuk  of  it — 
Yet  mast  drain  it  to  the  lust ! 

Y^outh,  tnke  beed  !  nor  driuk  so  madly  I 
Lest  fur  age  no  «weeta  remain  ! 

Age,  takti  heart !  our  sip  so  sadly  ! 
Bitters  mas/  ^  tnriicd  to  gain. 


ii,  D. 
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BY    MRS.    WBST. 


I  PASSED  the  27th,  28tb,  and  2dth  of  DeGember  18 — ,  at  R. 

H ,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  N ,    in   comp«iijr  with  Mj 

Catalan!,   her  daughter  Ang^liqae   Volkbreguet   and  Miidi 
Cianchettini,  her  gcverne!^,  niece  to  the  famous  Dusbek,  ui 
Pio  Cianchettini,  a  musical  composer  and  performer.     The 

Sersons  celebrated  either  for  talents  or  great  deeds  h  alwip 
active  of  infinite  pleasure  to  me^  and  that  of  the  firftt-nameJ 
afforded  me  double  gratilication  from  the  nnion  of  bo  mftD? 
and  ennobling  qualities,  with  so  rare  a  talent.  The  rartouA  • 
she  related  to  me,  will,  I  think,  form  an  interesting  epttoiM  1 
life,  which  if  it  be  never  perused  by  another,  will  at  any  T»t» 
agreeable  mean«  of  securing  to  myself  the  remembrance  of  the  ads 
tion  she  excited  in  me,  ami  as  our  conversation  was  in  Frenckt 
now  and  then  Italian,  I  shall  write  my  souvenirs  of  her  in  the 
language. 

Madame  Catahmi  possesseB  the  highest  religions  prindplef, 
greatest  generositv-  She  would  pull  the  clothes  off  her  back  to  ( 
poor  person  ;  a  tale  of  distress  will  always  draw  tears  from  her 
and  the  chief  of  what  she  gains  at  concerts,  Sec,  is  beatowtsd  an 
ties.  She  is  very  animated  and  naive,  perfectly  free 
all  her  sentiments  are  full  of  dignity  and  propriety.  Her  study 
make  those  around  her  happy,  husband,  children,  friendji»  wrvanl 
feel  the  inHuence  of  this  star  of  beneficence,  down  to  the  Ibur^i 
favourite,  which  for  his  mistress's  sake  was  in  every  sense  of  the 
Chiri  by  us  all^  and  who  was  allowed  to  sit  on  the  table  at 
and  fitulfed  with  nuts  and  biscuits  by  the  good-natured  Peer, 
he  was  Madame  Catalani's  dog.  In  fact,  I  do  not  go  too  fax  in  i 
her  mind  is  as  dignified  as  her  person,  which  has  always  been 
vailed.  Her  stature  is  peculiarly  fine  and  stately^  her  countenance 
picture  of  her  mind ;  her  fine  hazle  eyes  sparkle  with  gnod  hoi 
the  sweet  smile  which  plays  on  her  beautiful  mouth  whilst  it 
a  row  of  regular,  small  teeth,  is  expressive  oi  every  delightful 
Her  brow  and  forehead  are  majestic,  her  hair  raven  Uack»  licr 
perfect.  Well  is  she  named  Angelica !  She  was  born  at 
and  is,  according  to  her  maid's  account,  one  and  forty,* 

I  proceed  to  write  as  nearly  as  possible  from  Madame  Catalani's 
lips: — 

"  I  was  but  fourteen  when  I  first  went  on  the  stage.     Ther  took! 
from  the  convent  to  make  me  perform.     My  family  is  a  gooJ  oiie« 
ruined  by  the  Revolution.     I  had  received  the  best  education  ii| 
convent ;  they  told  me  it  was  necessary  I  should  employ  my  tali 
the  service  of  my  parents,     I  was  then  made  to  study  for  the 
MTiat  horror !     Never  shall   I  forget  the  martyrdom  I  undei 
the  commencement  of  my  public  life.     I  wept — my  God  I  how  t 
Dragged  from  the  convent  where  I  had  passed  my  life  tranquilly 
out  seeing  anybody,  figure  to  yourself  the  horror  of  being  ex] 

*  Mtuhuno  Cfttsluu  tnvui^ \ixtf««\ic«n  t«a >(«kn  older  at  the  lime  I 
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he  gaze  of  a  thousand  persons !     And  then  I  was  so  awkward^  I  did 
lot  know  where  to  put  my  urms  .' 

•*  I  sang  the  first  song  in  the  wing  of  the  theatre,  and  when  ihey 

Ame  to  tell  me  it  wus  not  there  where   I  ought   to  sin^,  I   replied, 

Oh  I   never  miml,  it    will   do   very  well  !'     I   would    willingly    have 

tered  into  any  service  rutlier  than  hnve  been  an  actress.     In  shurt,  1 

ly  sunk  with  terror,  and  several  of  the  first  gentlemen  came  to  re- 

imate  and  console  me,  which  was  not  usual,  and,  therefore,   a  very 

t  compliment  to  me.     I  took  a  dancing- master,  who  taught  me  to 

k  and  gesticulate^  so  lliat  I  became  less  awkward,  and  at  fourteen 

rs  of  age  I  was  Prima  Donna  at  Venice  I 

*  I  sang  afterwards  at  Lisbon,  where  I  had  introductions  to  the  first 

lies.     There  they  applauded  me  very  much^  and  I  gained  a  coffer 

11  of  gold,  of  which  my  father  kept  the  key.     But,  unfortunately,  he 

Uie  mania  for  camei>s,  of  which  he  had  brought  a  quantity  frum 

le,  and  it  was  his  folly  to  have  all  thij  rubbish  set  in  diamonds. 

^iVcll,   madame,    my  particular  friend,  a  lady   who  loved  me  very 

veby  aaid  one  day,  *  Aly  dear  Angelique,  you  must  really  recover  the 

from  your  father,  you  will  S(wn  be  one  and  twenty,  and  then  you 

ask  him  fur  it.'     '  Well  I  will  try,  provided  I  do  not  offend  mj 

ther/ 

JMy  birthday  arrived,  and  after  dinner  we  coaxed  my  father  a  good 

msal,  and  at  hist  I  said  with  great  humility,  '  My  father,  you  know,  I 

now  one  and  twenty,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  grant  nie  the  hey  of  my 

e*t  that  I  may  see  how  much  money  I  possess.'     '  But  you  do  not 

pubt  me,  my  daughter  ?*     *  Surely   not,  but  only  to  see.'     Well,  he 

--■-  me  the' key,  and  upon  looking  in,  there  was  scarcely  anything 

He  bad  squandered  all  my  earnings  on    this  hobby,     Tljeti   I 

HI,  *  My  father,  you  shall  not  have  the  key  any  morLs'and  ever  after 

lat  I  kept  it  myself. 

••  When  I  first  entered  the  theatre  I  was  obliged  to  cut  off  all  my 
r  ;  I  had  very  fine  tresses  down  to  my  waist ;  they  nearly  descended 
my  feet,  but  they  were  all  shorn  off.  Oh  I  my  beayiiful  hair!  how 
oried  over  it !  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution  when  everybody 
their  heads  cropped ;  if  nut,  the  canaiUe  pursued  you  in  the 
tore  off  your  hats,  and  tore  out  your  hair,  and  daubed  you  all 
er  with  filth  and  mud.  What  frightful  times  were  those  ! 
•'  1  returned  from  Vienna  to  Paris,  and  I  wanted  to  bay  mvself  a 
nnet,  I  begged  my  sister-in-law  to  accompany  me  to  a  milliner's 
F  ^^kecuuse  I  did  not  speak  French  very  well.  I  asked  for  a  bonnet  ^  la 
^Jdarie  Louise^  which  was  then  the  fashion  at  Vienna.  The  modiste 
"Replied,  *  JMadame,  we  do  not  know  that  fvoman*  Goodness!  1  ask 
•for  a  bonnet  ^  ia  Marie  Louise^  and  thev  answer  me,  *  We  do  not 
Itoow  that  woman,*  They  showed  me  one  (I  ia  Duchcsse  de  Berri,  It 
^  was  too  hideous.  At  last  I  bought  one  d  la  Marie  Stuart ;  and  I 
^  chose  a  bout|uet  of  roses,  violets,  and  heliotropes.  One  of  the  ap- 
^  prentices  approiiched  me,  and  squeezing  my  hand  violently ,  saiil, 
g^-*  Madame,  I  understand  you.'  1  who  understood  nothing,  exclaimed, 
P"*  *'adame,  /  do  not  understand  ifou,  and  if  you  are  bewitched,  /  am 
f  They  talk  politics  even  in  the  shops  of  the  MarchandcM  des 

iet  at  Paris.  As  for  me,  I  was  quite  alarmed.  I  came  from 
una  ignorant  of  all  these  changes ;  they  thought  me  revolutionary, 
dj  nought  a  becoming  bonnet.  I  apprehended  the  jMjlice,  and  gave 
name.     When  they  found  it  was  Madame   Catalan!  it  was  quite 

/Ot.    XX  f 7/.  %  * 
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another  tiling.  I  told  this  stnry  to  M.  le  Due  deChJliteaubTiuvi 
don't  be  afraid/  said  be,  '  that  is  what  btippens  every  fi^v  at  Pi 
'*  The  Due  de  Gazes  was  very  much  my  friend.  Whtn  I  an 
Paris  from  England,  where  1  bad  been  very  well  receive.!,  in 
very  dislinguisbed  manner,  I  went  one  evening  to  a  sotrce  »;iv 
lady,  who  was  his  cousin.  By  my  side  sat  a  little  blonde,  wbi 
me  bow  I  liked  Paris.  I  replied,  '  Madame,  I  only  arrived  lb 
ing,  therefore,  I  ciin  as  yet  form  no  opinion/  *  Which  do  yon 
best,  the  French  or  the  English?"  *  How  c^n  I  tell  you? 
absolutely  nothing  of  PariR^  and  the  English  I  like  exceeding 
have  been  so  very  kind  to  me.'  '  Ah  !  good  God  !  Aladiim,  I  sec 
English/  And  this  malicious  blonde  aprend  about  ever>wbef 
loved  the  English  passionately,  and  baited  the  French.  I  do 
English,  every  body  knows  I  love  them,  but  this  little  spiteful 
wished  to  drive  me  out  of  French  society,  and  she  miaref 
my  worda  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  never  again  beheld  the 
Cazes  1 

"  The  Parisians  at  that  time  entertained  a  horror  of  the 
and  of  everything  that  came  from  England  ;  and  when  they  ■ 
my  little  EngUsh  hat  by  the  side  of  their  monstrous  bonnet^ 
I  knew  nothing,  they  used  to  run  after  me  in  crowds,  cr 
*  Madame  t'Anglaue  I  Madame  au  chapcau  rond  ! ' 

**  1  am  not  at  all  a  bigot>  I  cannot  endure  bigotry^  what  M 
permit  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  !  As  for  me  I  keep  t 
Scriptures  in  all  parts  of  my  habitation,  and  in  all  langna^es,  i 
I  read  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  I  try  to  follow  his  example  of 
humility,  and  charity.  Poor  miserable  creature  that  I  am  1 
there  h  nothing  so  beautiful  as  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  1" 

Madame   Catalani   was   much   pleased  with   a  large  air-i 

R ,  but  spoke  of  the  magnificence  exhibited  even  in  thi« 

luxury  at  Prince  Potowski's.  The  lower  portion  is  of  polis 
hogauy,  the  upper  part  of  plates  of  rock  crystal,  so  tramtpai 
those  who  enter  can  see  the  party  assembled  round  the  fir^ 
course,  are  themselves  seen. 

Monsieur  Vallabregue  s  sister  married  a  Polish  princ*^ ;  ?te  ? 
of  good  family^  and  wa^  in  the  army.     Madame  C  i 

marry  him  unless  he  quitted  it,  upon  which  he  told  h  r  i 

not  smg,  he  could  not  maintain  her.  She  supports  by  her  til 
husband,  father,  brother,  sister,  and  two  nephews.  Ther  hn 
children,  Angelique,  Auguste,  and  Paul.  Madame  Catalani 
never  could  bear  to  nurse  her  own  children  for  fear  of  bartil 
as  a  terrible  accident  happened  to  herself  and  one  of  her  brotli« 
she  was  nursing  when  a  child.  He  waa  five  years  younger  t 
and  she  pulled  him  by  the  leg  most  unconsciously,  till  it  waidd 
So  that  her  poor  brotber  always  remained  Iame>  One  of  her  < 
too.  nearly  fell  out  of  her  arms,  and  out  of  window,  but  &he  si 
by  clutching  at  his  long  clothes. 

^  She  told  a  comical  storv  of  her  first  landing  in  DevonaliifQ 
dinner,  with  the  wine,  little  checked  doyleys  were  set  dowsi) 
fringes,  and  hemmed  all  round.  These  she  and  her 
for  pocket'hanclkerchieft,  and  thought  it  odd  such  dirty 
be  put  on  the  dinner  table.  When  the  waiter  returned, 
their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  as  they  could  not  speak  Engl 
their  non^,  aud  \n^V\i\^  %\^\\4  Iw  \>a.t  ^^^voivfi  articles  to 
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Su  *-S?1  ?"*  '"  '^^^  ■P®^*  English,  and  explained  the  mistake, 
■eroateal  direnjon  of  the  partr,  and  the  waiter,  who  ran  out  of 
"—  ewivulaed  with  Umphter. 

pk  an  Itdian,  Madame  Catalani  has  a  peculiar  and  well- 

Ik  -/r"*^  ^  "*^*  "**«**  ""^  customs  in  the  manners  and 

"M  ner  oonntry  people,  and  rather  accuses  them  of  insincerity ; 

t^IvL?7^  *?  criticism  without  posMS^inz  anv  e^prii  or  pi- 

2!flL^i?  T"*^  "  Palatable.     TheFrench  she  much  prefers, 

•«  to  like  the  English  best  of  all,  sare  in  U4  mode*, 

"ja  deplorable  account  of  the  immoralitr  which  prerails  at 

Upera  m  London  since  the  introduction  of  Fr«:nch  dancers, 

WM  aaite  altered  to  what  it  formerk  wa*;  the  enrvings  and 

■wwluch  prevail  are  perfectlr  terrible-     .She  was  drag^fed  out 

"ong  the  Italian  eanailU,  who  do  all  in  iheir  power  to  annoy 
■u  any  other  great  unger,  after  putting  tteir  names  at  the  head 

nuis  m  order  to  draw  the  people  and  xo  injure  t^eir  riraU. 
■poke  ▼«▼  highly  of  the  EnsIiJi  stise,  and  after  curing  f.he 

•™«t  rather  starre  than  act'^ajnin   at  -.be  Italian  Opera,  de- 

■ne  wnonld  perform  on  the  foncerfor  the  future  could  hhe  speak 

^  well  enough. 

e  Catalani  esteems  3Iadan:e  PmU  the  tni  sin^r  extant,  and 
^       ""?*».•?  Pri'^te  qualitieL     One  dar  thev  wenr  atUTtrisin^ 
w;  and  Mad.  Pasu  said  to  the  wLer.  "3l4d4me,  vw  have  a 
Jto  praiae  God  tar.'    " That  r.-:t*  ajfected  mfr."  aiidid  .Ma/ki/.«r 
•mp      because  it  showed  a  aofci;  and  ;:oci  ««!.- 
LS^*  ?"  ▼ay  toochixiir  acoinn:  of  the  ex-Eanprfr^i  of  llayti ; 
•Bse  onlbrtiuiate  people  wer^  h£^L>  ::.VfT^*.i:.'^,  ^^^^f^inni,  VitMni 
WB,  noble  minds,  and  much  4weet£e&«  «  di-p^Aition.     'i'hi'ir  n- 
*«  under  misfortune  was  ttitethinz  »T;bI;m<:.     Th«?  [Kmr  «|ii«'«'ii 
^mu  ^^^  '^y*  •'■tchered  before  her  f*ce  while  trying  to  wivn 
When  Madame  Catalani  left  the  hoai^  shtt  would  rlowi  llu< 
ftcr  her;  Madame  Catalani  ect(va:«d  in  rain ;  th«  \Hiiir  t^uwtt 
*  with  sweet  faamilitT,  **  Ah !  Midsrrn.  yn  m-^t  my  rufiiliitiiii, 
■n  1?  I  must  learn  to  acc^jt-vc:  ir. r^elf  to'<iT«:rythifijiP." 
HI  these  notes  were  penned,  the  wriwr  wm  a  vi-ry  yoiiiij/  ^Wl. 
■tertained  no   tbooglit   i[yf  pT3bI:«-'.!r.;r  %r.y  '/f  th<f  ivrriii'iiin  u\  m 
nous  diaiy;  bat   in  tLe  ai>i^^ci>  <;.:  all  n'/tir«' iif  fhi*  n'lrlfidinl 
BO  is  the  subject  of  the  pretctit  cr.ecr.oir,  th**  lh«/<j/hi  if  mlfflit 
■uuooeptabie  to  tl>e  genw^rai  r<>iiirr,  ar.d  only  ft-zr'-tn  itn  liM-vtiy 
was  much  in   tlie  mixsscai  vs^t  C\Tir,yi  ^fn'Sarfi'*  ^'.^itSiuVm  Uiu{i 
vious  career   I   hammed,   ti>  c'^mtio-n  h«rr  'i;^/r«,  h/j'!  MkI  i|«««ilfl/ 
csn  tfarow  no  li^bt  on  th«  ^-.d^tAi/yrj  '/f  >»«'/  «/Jh  fwfi<  *nuui\t\,' 
CAliewe  yoatli  made  me  so  d:''i*rr.*.  '/f  .r.Vf/v/i'*.''/  •«  |f«- »>'/«*  *// 
>  trery  waT«  that   1  o>nt«r:t*fi  K.r^.f  *.•.•.  ,.^*M..i.y  »>,  »Ji*  '"^ 
I  with  whif* ,  onsolicitefJ,  tir:  ?iTv-.-*/:  ,v  »  <3.  /#.'a^  . „,.    «/,■ 
Atfwi  down    imnaeciiatelj  ^.-i  U.\:.^\.,-\  4^    *f^^  f<.,,  ^v*/  >*' 

gjoce  af^"^  3railanae  €1\*.^.\-..  \^.  y^.f*r'^jt,  v»'^4%  ..*  fi..**'^ 
lanrela,  aurroonded  hj  *.:  tha*  v/-,><  v.,,*  f*  «..r.# «'''*• 
ber  well-deaenred  hea^tr.  ir./l  ^r^-.  jrf » >  i..^  /.,.,•/»»••'  "^ 
eemed  friend  of  mAur,  th*  W;*r.f.  'A  *rv*^  ,  ...^..^  %„  ij^ 
w^mgns  <ff  Toacauj,  i>.*  ^>r».--^  //.,»  J^v*.,'l  ""'' !X 
Jmitfed  to  tiieir  priratit  a-./:^^'^.  w^  w^-^.    .  ^  .v,*.^*  •***'*^ 
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RECOLLECTIONS   OF    MADAME    CATALAN!. 


The  last  time  T  heard  her  sing  was  in  1835,  at  a  concert  giT«il| 
charity  at  Casii  Standish,  Her  voice  had  lost  its  8weetnc»,  fa 
piiwer  was  marvellous,  and  the  spiral  moremeiil*  in  the  pol 
muscles  of  her  throat,  while  performing  her  celebrated  shake, twa 
more  the  working  of  a  piece  of  macliinery  than  the  action  of  the  ■ 
throat,  and  I  have  never  observed  it  in  any  other  singer.  J 

Madame  Catahini's  conduct  through  life  affords  a  bright  and  g 
example  to  those  of  her  ovvn  ^ex  who  are  exposed  to  the  per 
allurements  of  the  profession  she  ejinobled ;  and  the  total  ftbn 
all  envy  and  jealousy  towards  others,  her  never-tiring  benefiona 
attention  to  her  conjugal  and  maternal  duties,  render  bet  wvi 
imitation  by  women  of  all  ranks,  and  in  every  situation  io  life. 
many  there  are  engaged  in  theatrical  avocations,  who  posaesnoi 
genius,  are  equally  virtuous,  equally  chajntable,  and  equdly  dtf 
their  families,  only  they  do  not  ftU  the  prominent  p<»sition  of  tbii 
magnificent  singer,  and  consequently  their  light  does  DOt  sliifli 
8UcTi  notorious  brilliancy.     This  hhould  lead  those  who  have  the 
of  fostering  genius,  to  accomplish  so  grateful  a  task  to  the  best  a 
ability,  as  (tpportuniiy  and  a  helping  hand  are  of^en  wanting  to  il 
feet  development ;  and  the  encouragement  bestowed  on  the  vi 
may  even  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  unfortunate  and  the  erriafl 
turn  to  the  paths  of  peace  and  virtue.     There  are  few  prof< 
which  the  female  sex  can  make  a  livelihood ;  all  cannot  be  gov« 
or   needlewomen,  and  the  talent  given    by  Almighty   God^ 
woman's  dttit^  to  cultivate  ;  yet  as  a  sensible  writer  says,  "  wh 
woman  doesj  she  seems  to  lose  caste  thereby."     Tho«e  who 
the  histrionic  art  as  a  maintenance,  have  a  double  claim  on  ti 
lec(io7t,  stfmpathtft  and  indulgence  of  the  public,  because  they  an 
nnproiecled,  and  atfvay$  exposed  to  everything  that  is  painful  \a 
sitive  mind. 

1  read  with  sorrow  in  the  newspapers  of  Madame  Catalad't 
at  Paris,  last  year,  of  cholera,  in  her  74th  year:  after  flying  & 
Florentine  retreat  to  escape  the  recent  troubles ;  but  1  have 
the  fortitude  with  which  sue  bore  the  vicissitudes  of  her  e«f!! 
did  not  desert  her  at  the  last. 

Her  endeavour  had  ever  been  to  raise  her  profession, 
doing,  she  had  raised  herself  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  femall 
and  female  celebrity. 

As  an  actress,  I  believe  (from  all  I  have  ever  beard), 
Catalan!  fell  short  of  that  greatest  of  all  geniuses  in  the 
Madame  Pasta,  the  amplitude  and  majesty  of  whose  "  Io! "  still 
in  my  ears  as  she  arrays  herself  in  the  balance  against  the 
Ja.wn  is  complaining  of  losing. — Pasta,  of  whom  Mrs.  Sid' 
exclaimed  to  an  old  friend,  after  witnessing  her  marvellous 
rivalled  performance  of  "  Medea/*  "  Mine  eyes  did  ache  with 
on  her,  and  I  rejoiced  that  she  lived  not  in  my  day,  clfie  vi 
would  have  been  eclipsed/* 

With  this  heart-drawn  enlogium  on  the  goddess  of  w^ 
from  such  an  authority,  do  I  close  these  remini^ceiices  of  ifc 
and  elder  cantatrice,  who  has  now  become  an  historical 
of  a  generation  passed  away. 


THE  METROPOLIS  ON  SUNDAY,* 

l4o  one  can  witli  reason  complain  in  these  days  that  llie  wants  of  ihe 

Of — however  much   may  yet   remjiin  to   bo  done  for  them — are  not 

ten   loto  due  and  careful  consideration.     Indeed,  so   aniiiously  are 

ttr  interests^  morale  physlcalt  and  raetaphysical  cared  for,  that  every 

ker  man  you  meet  huA  an  iiifaUible  scheme  in  hh  mind,  in  hts  pocket, 

II  the  press,  for  their  social  amelioratiou.     Mr.  Capes  h  one  of  the 

Bathropista  who  has  published  his  plan,  which  we  find  in  his  prefacei 

liardly  in  any  other  part  of  his  book.     He  wants  Sunday  recreations 

the  poor.     I  le  tells  ug  that  one  of  the  four  things  needed  by  the 

■  man  is  healthy,  imioocnt  amusement,  which  he  can  only  enjoy  on 

troday.     Accordingly,  he  desiderates  music  and  dancing  (and,  we 

^t^me,  open  theatres)  as  on  the  Comment  j  with  permission  to  wander 

'1-a.gh  galleries  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  other  elevating  relax- 

Ls.     We  have  nothing  at  present  to  say  for  or  against  this  proposi- 

»    but,   unfortunately,   Mr.  Capes  informs  us  that  "the   ^loom   of 

r)<and  is,  in  truths  one  of  the  most  formidable  evils  of  modern  limes. 

•  John  Bull,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  still  an  individual  of  a  most 
K&brious  aspect.  ,  .  .  /*     In  this  case,  xvhat  on   earth — at  least  on 

rtion  of  it  called  Great  Britain — is  to  be  done  ?     The  plan  may 
but  alaa  !  it  is  impracticable*     If  John  Bull  is  such  a  saturoine 
rowftil  old  fellow  as  this ;  if  he  will  persist  in  exclaiming, — 

^*  There  's  fcudi  a  chami  in  melancholyf 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay  :  *' 

the  use  of  commending  to  him  a  potion  which  he  will  not 
d  which  he  will  not  see  his  neighbour  quaff  with  complacency  ? 
ing  once  wrote  a  chapter  in  which  he  ventured  to  insinuate  that 
might  possibly  write  better  upon  a  subject  if  he  happened  to 
kw  something  about  it.  It  is  certain  that  Mr-  Capes,  who  is  by  no 
Bm9  withont  literary  ability,  would  have  been  more  happy  in  his 
kuiday  in  Loudon,"  if  he  had  ever  really  seen  one.  It  seems  pro* 
^1e,  too,  that  a  long  residence  on  the  Continent  has  caused  him  utterly 
farget  the  manners  and  customs  of  Englishmen,     Here  is  a  picture. 

*  Those  who  are  not  influenced  by  religious  principles,  or  a  regard 
I  the  decencies  of  respectable  life,  fly  headlong  on  Sundays  into  every 
^minatjon  and  excess.  There  is  more  gambling,  more  swearing, 
fwe  reading  of  the  vile  and  blackguard  portion  of  the  periodical  press, 
i  more  outrageous  hcentiousneBs,  on  the  Lord's  day  in  England, 
^land,  and  Wales,  than  in  the  whole  week  from  Monday  morning  till 
lurday  night." 

Let  us  ask  serionaly  and  plainly  ^ — ought  not  Mr.  Capes  to  be 
lamed  of  putting  forth  so  gross  a  libel  upon  the  great  body  of  the 
gUsh  people?  If  the  ingenious,  laborious*  and,  in  the  main,  virtuous 
ises  of  this  country  rushed  into  all  manner  of  vice  and  licentiousness 
AUae  they  cannot  see  a  play,  roum  through  a  museum,  shake  a  fan* 
Jc  toe,  or  hear  the  Ethiopian  Scnenaders  on  a  Sunday,  they  would 
lly  merit  the  scuru  of  Europe,  and  almost  deserve  a  still  more 
orous  advocacy  on  the  part  of  Sir.  Capes. 

Jj.  Sunday  in  Louduu.     By  J,  M,  Cup^ft,  M^,     Luiulou  ;  LiMjgnuut  luul  Co. 
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SOUVENIRS  OF  VERSAILLES,  ST.  CLOUD,  NSUl 

AND  THE  TUILERIES, 


B  V      AN 


X-HAN6BR     ON     OP     BOTALTT* 


THE  OALERIE  DU  BOURREAU. 

At  the  end  of  our  corridor,  forming  the  very  angle  by  w1 
joined  the  Galerie  du  Bourreau  (one  running  parallel  with  the 
stood  a  door  which  often  formed  the  object  of  my  waking 
tions  and  of  my  unconscious  dreams.     It  stood  in  a  slight 
was  attained  by  a  flight  of  wooden  steps,  all  painted  of  a 
Thus  much  was  familiar  to  me  from  my  unceasing  waccbing  it^ 
corner  of  our  gallery  when  sent  out  of  our  apartment  to  breathe | 
fresh  air  (oh.  Heavens!)  in  the  Galerie  de  Bourbon.    Whateverl 
have  been  the  closeness  and  confinement  of  this  passage,  it  woi  i 
and  airy  compared  witli  the  dismal  Galerie  de  Bourreau.  and 
as  I  was  of  the  eternal  length  and  sameness  of  the  one 
resided,  yet  I  but  seldom  ventured  into  the  other.     The  dirl 
here  was  impenetrable,  and  the  one  single  lantern^  8wung  by  ii 
across  the  passage,  but  ill  served  to  light  its  dim  and  soliuiry  ' 
At  the  extremity  stood  an  old  stone  fountain,  hollowed  from  i 
block  of  granite,  such  as  are  now  to  be  seen  nowhere  save  in 
yards.   Against  the  wall  was  carved  a  rude  bead  of  Medusa^  fn 
mouth   of    which   the   drops   fell  night  and  day,   with   uoc 
plash — drip — drip,  causing  the   water  in  the   basin   to  breifci 
shivering  rings,  and  the  long  hairy  plants  which  lolled  upon  ttij 
face,  to  wave  to  and  fro.     This  fountain  and  its  sarcopj 
ing  stone  was  always  associated  in  my  mind  with  images 
and  terror,  and  as  I  have  already  said,  I  but  seldom  v< 
far  as  the  place  where  it  stood ;  for  the  whole   length  of  tliei 
passage  was  full  of  mystery  to  me,  and  even  to  pass  the  outiri 
was  a  work  demanding  a  courage  and  strength  of  nerve 
did  not  always  possess. 

The  apartment  into  which  it  opened  was  inhabited  by 
dark  renown  ;  people  who  mixed  not  with  the  more  pea 
ot*  the   gallery.      That   dark  red   door  was  opened  >r 
closed  with  care ;  no  creaking  hinge  or  rebellious  lock  gave 
the   arrival  or  departure  of  any  guest  who  might  chance  t 
the  occupants  of  tile  chamber.     Now  and  then  a  veile<' 
be  seen  hurrying  down  the  corridor  concealed    benca, 
mantle,  or  holding  the  silken  robe  with  dainty  fingers,  lestxli 
come  in  contact  witli  the  damp  and  slimy  wall,  and  after  ki 
at  the  dark  red  door*  and  whispering  a  word  in  a  low  iou« 
person  who  appeared  at  the  summons,  glide  mysteriously 
the  narrow  opening  left  by  the  cautious  hand  within.     I  hive 
watched  the  approach  of  these  disguised  and  furtive  vhit 
could  always  tell  by  the  rustling  sound  of  a  silken  dreiu, 
light  mysterious  tread  of  the  approaching  stranger,  that  ihr 
was  destined  for  the   red   door  painted   No.  1    of  the   Gail 
Bourreau, 

At  ceriam  \.\\Tve%  vrWtv  N>\fc  C^^mtI  T«m%!av«\  ^  \W  ^abc^ 
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Vt^ts  wouUI  be  irei|ueiit  enough  to  serve  as  a  theme  for  my  amuse- 
a»eni  and  speculutiondiinng  the  long  hours  which  I  spent  in  solitude 
iuring  the  absence  of  my  father  with  his  patron  ;  and  I  wuukl  steal 
Sautiou^ly  into  the  gallery  and  watch  with  avidity  the  approach  of 
^llofedark  hhadows  seeking  to  discover  by  the  pace  at  which  they 
advanced  whether  their  errand  was  one  of  hope  or  of  despair.  What 
itidfd  to  the  mystery  of  this  unknown  and  forbidden  chfttuber  was 
«i«  manner  in  which  its  inmates  kept  themselves  entirely  aloof  from 
_  **  and  all  the  neighbours  who  surrounded  them  in  the  divers  long 
^■•'eries.  Indeed,  it  was  only  from  old  Nanon,  the  drudge  and 
^■^'e  of  our  corridor,  that  1  knew  a»ight  concerning  their  existence. 
gtK»d  honest  soul,  lost  no  opportunity  of  informinii;  me  of  all 
Ueeds  and  doings  of  the  individuals  in  No,  1,  who,  from  being 
ent  and  secret  habits,  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  old  Nanun. 
Ifroutd  love  to  descant  upon  the  faults  and  follies  of  all  mankind, 
most  particularly  upon  those  of  the  unhappy  No»  J,  From 
*■  I  learned  the  history  of  the  chief  tenant  of  that  chamber,  and 
'^t  tales  would  hll  my  soul  with  such  terror  and  dismay,  that  1  had 
«H»  to  view  the  red  door,  and  the  dark  recess,  and  the  wooden 
and  all  which  appertained  to  No.  1  with  a  £upers»titious 
The  apartment  was  occupied  by  a  decayed  member  o{^  the 
urt,  a  female,  who  had  waited  on  the  wants  and  whims  oi' 
\e  du  Barry,  She  must  have  evidently  had  some  claim 
the  gratitude  and  consideration  of  the  powers  that  then 
,  J,  or  she  would  have  been  turned  out  withotit  mercy  at  the 
t  unburrowing  which  took  place  at  the  death  of  Ltjui;i  Quinsse, 
Nrhen  all  who  had  been  suspected  of  attachment  to  the  favourite 
"were  routed  from  the  palaces,  and  sent  adrift  upon  the  world. 

The  name  by  which  this  lady  was  known  was  the  Countess  de 
Pellama,   although  Nanon  would  never  believe  that  she  had  a  n*(ht 

to  any  title  but  that  of  "  Queen  of  H /'   which  she   bestowed 

^UpCMn  her  moat  freely  every  time  that  in  hobbling  backwards  and 
forwards  to  the  fountain^  she  encountered  any  of  the  numerous 
visitor*  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  According  to  Nanon,  ».he  Countesi 
de  Fallama  wats  no  other  than  a  witch  of  the  blackest  and  mosit  loath- 
Mnne  kind,  for  she  had  beheld  (she  never  could  tell  when)  the 
inside  of  her  palate,  and  declared  that  it  was  black  as  any  coal, 
wliit-h  everybody  knew  to  be  the  infallible  proof  of  witchcraft.  The 
girl  who  lived  with  her,  and  whose  strange  appearance  certainly 
ju&tihed,  in  some  degree,  poor  Nanon's  prejudice,  was  pronounced 
to  be  an  imp  of  the  devil — a  will-o'-the-wisp — an  emanation  of  the 
•rch  fiend  himself.  She  had  twice  caused  her  to  stumble,  aa  she  was 
returning  through  the  passage,  and  each  time  had  laughed  and  crowed 
more  like  a  merry  demon  than  an  innocent  Christian  child  when  the 
pitcher  which  Nanon  had  been  conveying  with  much  toil  and  diffi- 
ealty  was  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  the  contents  all  scat- 
tered abroad.  To  me  this  imp  was  an  object  of  far  greater  terror 
tiim  the  Countess,  for  I  had  often  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  as  she 
rd  down  the  gallery,  leaping  from  side  to  side,  to  catch  at  her  own 
itastic  shadow,  as  it  danced  on  the  wall  in  the  flickering  light  of 
lie  suspended  lamp,  singing  a  strange  ditty,  and  making  the  long 
^allery  resound  with  the  sharp  echoes  of  her  voice, 

Everything  about  the   girl   was   startling  and  mysterious  —  ahe 
aeemed  the  very  embodiment  of  mischief  and  misfortune — she  would 
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glide  noiselessly  along,  and  then  suddenly  durt  from  tll«  thadow^l 
the  wall  into  the  light  and  frighten  the  old  women  who  retorted lH 
the  fountain  alrooj^t  into  convulsions  by  appearing  abruptly  ^>*^^*^| 
iheiii  with  her  hair  flying  about  her  face,  and  her  rags  dutteriii^^| 
the  wind,  like  some  prophetic  spirit  of  ilK  Save  upcm  tlie  mH 
errand  of  drawing  water,  she  never  left,  the  chamber  occupied  by  | 
Madame  de  Fellaraa ;  none  knew  whether  ehe  were  the  dnid||pv  1 
domestic,  or  relative  of  that  lady  ;  by  most  people,  indeed^  t be  •» 
thought  to  be  nothing  le&s  than  her  familiar  spirit,  and  tobe^M 
chief  agent  in  the  incantiUions  which  were  proceeding  night  ^H 
day  at  No.  1,  in  the  Galerie  du  Bourreau.  Once  or  twice  I  IH 
watched  the  sprite  from  behind  the  angle  of  the  projecting  ^"^M 
and  from  ray  place  of  safety,  loved  to  examine  every  moveqMfl^H 
her  form,  and  listen  to  every  sound  she  uttered,  aa  thlnkii^  hc^H 
alone  and  unobserved  she  would  hup  from  side  to  side  ana  awiJ^| 
with  shrill  accents  the  echoes  of  the  corridor  in  her  attrcnpla  lo  flH 
some  popular  air  of  the  day.  But  her  voice  was  harsh  aiwl  diaom 
dant,  and  every  motion  to  hard  and  void  of  grace,  that  it  mjt 
scarcely  to  be  believed  that  they  belonged  to  a  little  child  tcar^H 
older  than  myself,  There  was  a  kind  of  fascinating  terror  in^^ 
eagerness  with  which  I  would  stretch  forward  to  behold  her  cn^| 
ally  emerge  from  the  darkness  and  stand  for  a  moment  i<tll|^H 
light  of  the  lantern,  as  though  she  were  conBcious  of  ll'^^^^l 
object  of  attention.  She  would  even  sometimes  deposit  ber^H^H 
for  an  instant  on  the  stone  ledge  which  ran  along  the  wall,  ^| 
beneath  the  dim  light  begin  to  adjust  her  hair,  and  arrange  her^H 
with  some  sho^v  uf  care.  Once,  while  thus  engaged,  1  had  h^H 
the  red  dooi*  open  blowly,  and  a  sharp  female  voice  from  No.  i«^H 
out  the  name  of  "  Belette !  "  in  an  angry  tone,  which  proaaH 
nothing  good,  and  I  had  beheld  the  child  suddenly  cease  fitpcn  pMI 
ing  the  lank  locks  of  her  hair  and  listen,  while  a  smile  of  cotrto^M 
pasnf  d  across  her  features,  and  she  would  resume  her  occapaulfl 
nodding  her  head,  and  putting  out  her  tongue,  as  she  looJuad^^ 
wards  the  door  with  an  expression  of  mingled  hate  and  raischipll 
iiave  never  seen  equalled.  Sometimes,  indeed,  she  would  ct« 
recommence  her  song  in  yet  louder  accents,  until  another  »brill  cry* 
accompanied  perhaps  with  a  threat,  would  cause  the  amiable  BeWttt 
to  snatch  up  her  pitcher  and  scuflle  towards  the  red  door  with  atftt 
haste  than  she  had  evidently  intended,  I  had,  upon  one  occsdl^g 
heard  loud  akercution,  followed  by  a  dull  heavy  £»Dund,  as  of  1>1<I^| 
and  a  short,  bitter  scream  after  Belette  had  passed  through  tfae^f 
door;  and  then  I  coyld  not  help  feeling  a  kind  of  pity  fbr  tbe  cUH 
although  so  uncouth  and  ugly.  S 

The  name  of  Belette  (the  weasel)  had  been  bestowed  upon  ha 
by  the  population  of  the  palace  in  derision  of  her  apporiocc, 
which  certainly  bore  some  affinity  to  that  animal.  She  wss  toofu 
thin,  and  pale,  with  peaked  nose  and  chin,  both  tipped  with  A 
dull  red,  which  contrasting  with  the  dingy  pallor  of  her 
her  small  lead  eyes,  no  one  could  tell  of  what  colour,  sui 
by  a  ring  of  pale  eyelashes,  made  her  countenance  perl 
semble  that  of  a  *'  weasel  '*  in  quest  of  prey.  Her  i 
combed  back  from  Iter  forehead,  and  gathered  behind  her 
where  it  hung  in  loose  thin  masses  down  her  neck* 
move  with  eacl\  WeaVVv  oV  VyexA,  aa  \^  cwiikONR^A.  ^\0l  im 
ind*:pcndenl  \i£e,  aud  M\ded  Vo  \\w£  wnittwiY^jwi^S^'t  NsxvtM. 
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^^■"  w-hole  appearance  inspired  me.  She  was  generally  attired  in  a 
Ipotesque  fashion,  evidently  from  the  old  unaltered  dresses  of  the 
^pyotqao  materials  of  great  price^  thick  silks  and  rich  brocades,  all 
W^^^^»  torn,  and  ragged,  and  gathered  up  around,  without  the 
jWtfatest  art  or  symmetry,  or  even  that  attention  to  appearance  which 
JlJl'JJjlci  almost  seem  to  be  inherent  to  the  sex,  and  to  be  bom  without 
^™oii.  Her  legs  were  generally  bare,  and  her  feet  trailed  rich 
~*oidered  mules,  with  high  red  heels,  and  large  bouffetles  on  the 
I,  giving  her  altogether  the  appearance  of  a  wicked  fairy, 
LH^  me,  whose  mind  was  at  that  time  filled  with  tales  of  the 
Carabotte  and  Dentue,  view  her  approach  with  something 
Veneration,  notwithstanding  all  my  terror. 
-*-  often  made  a  vow  to  avoid  and  fly  from  her  presence  as  though 
■^•^  ^  Vrere  in  the  last  stage  of  pestilence,  little  dreaming  how  large 
.^^[^^^^fUre  she  was  fated  to  bear  in  my  existence,  and  how  closely  her 
V^^^iiiy  was  interwoven  with  mine. 

^-Hie  afternoon  (almost  the  most  memorable  in  my  whole  life)  I 

^^  as  usual  left  entirely  alone.      The  dav  had  been  dark  and 

my,  and  the  light  from  the  lucarne,  which  alone  admitted  air 

daylight  to  our  chamber,  no  longer  sufficed  for  me  to  follow 

text  of  the  translation  I  had  been  tasked  to  do,  and  wearied 

I  watching  the  disappearance,  one  by  one  of  the  sparks  from 

log  upon  the  hearth,  I  sauntered  forth  in  search  of  amusement 

the  Oalerie  de  Bourbon.     Disheartened  and  disconsolate  I  re« 

up  the  gallery,  and  re-entered   our  own  apartment;   but 

gloom  and  ennui  seemed  even  to  have  increased;    the  clock 

ticking  on  with  dull  monotonous  sound,  and  the  hissing  of 

little  earthen  pot,  where  simmered  my  mother's  tisane  upon 

,,^ hearth,  appeared  yet  more  drowsy  than  before.    I  once  more 

\tfk  the  room,  this  time  in  a  transport  of  ennui,  and,  under  its 
Asitfuence,  1  wandered  forth  in  quest  of  novelty  at  least,  down 
^liie  Gkderie  de  Bourreau.  All  was  silent  as  I  advanced;  not  a 
iKNiiid  broke  the  stillness,  I  felt  emboldened  by  the  solitude,  and 
>m«fliH  the  fatal  door  of  No.  1  with  more  confidence  than  I  had 
doped  to  have  experienced,  merely  glancing  at  it  as  1  went  by  with 
m  lock  of  inquiry,  asking,  as  it  were,  for  a  revelation  of  what  was 
^pttsaing  within  the  chamber. 

Sly  first  intention  was  but  to  go  one-half  way  up  the  gallery 
lyuty  lured  by  the  stillness  and  security,  I  found  myself  at  its 
«streme  end,  and  standing  before  the  very  basin  which  at  previous 
times  had  inspired  me  with  so  much  dread.  I  gazed  down  into 
its  depth.  It  seemed  to  my  childish  fancy  as  though  it  were 
Ikthoinless.  1  had  seen  the  basin  emptied  once,  and  a  large  stone 
taken  from  the  bottom,  disclosing  to  view  all  kinds  of  deep  mys- 
teries, in  the  way  of  dark  pipes,  and  ropes,  and  wheels,  and 
engines,  which  had  filled  me  with  astonishment  I  remembered 
luiving  been  lifted  by  one  of  the  workmen  to  see  down  to  its  very 
depths,  and  the  terror  which  I  had  felt  had  been  renewed  in  my 
dreams  for  many  nights  afterwards.  Even  now  I  dared  not  gaze 
full  in  the  face  of  the  Medusa,  but  kept  my  head  bent  down  upon 
the  water,  viewing  my  own  reflection  as  in  a  looking-glass,  with  the 
consciousness  of  that  death-cold  gaze  fixed  over  me  with  unflinching 
steadfastness,  as  if  questioning  the  cause  of  my  trouble  and  emotion, 
but  never  seeking  to  comfort  me  or  dissipate  my  fear.  I  had  x«« 
Budned  thus  for  some  time,  intent  on'watdun^  \\i«  i«2lX\i!k%  oS.  ^^» 
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drops  into  the  basin^  and  liBtening  to  catch  the  sount),  when  foil^ 
denly  I  drew  back  in  terror,  a  violent  trembling  seixed  u\yfm  evm 
limbj  and  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  nij  forehead.  I  diitiiid)? 
saw  another  face  beiide  my  own  reHected  in  the  water,  aeemtiifE  m 
if  it  had  risen  without  warning  from  the  depths  about  whidi  I  hid 
been  thinking  so  long.  I  had  not  btrengih  to  cry  aJoud« 
enough  to  breathe.  1  was  about  to  turn,  when  1  ieit  ray  oeck 
denly  seized  from  behind,  and  long  finger^j  like  the  taUMtt  of 
bird  of  prey,  inserted  into  my  hair.  At  the  same  lime  my  bead 
drawn  back,  and  looking  up,  I  beheld  the  distorted  and 
countenance  of  the  Wea«*el  bending  over  me,  as  if  in 
malice,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  aa  she  beheld  the  an^iih 
which  her  sudden  appearance  had  occasioned.  1  was  tallir  ud 
stronger  by  fur  than  my  assailauL  1  could  easily  Iiave  wmi^^  iBf» 
ftelf  from  her  graj^p.  or  I  might  have  taken  flight,  but  to  oti 
was  1  with  the  sudden  attack,  that  1  remained  for  some  m 
gazing  into  her  face  in  hopelesa  terror,  unable  to  speak  or  to 
It  was  Jier  voice  which  broke  the  charm,  and  perhapa  Mved 
from  the  worst  consequencen  to  be  dreaded  from  excessive  firigilL 

*'  1  have  you  at  laat,  my  beauty,"  exclaimed  abe,  ^iamng  !§■■ 
more  hideously  than  before;  •*  you  have  avoided  me  too  waiCt  ^ 
have  lain  in  wait  till  I  am  almost  tired  of  watching  for  nty  f^ 
play-fellow.  Come,  give  me  a  kiss,  and  we  '11  have  a  gaine  of  nanp 
together." 

Thus  saying,  she  approached  her  lips  to  mine,  while  b 
came  cold  upon  my  cheeky  aud  her  lank  hair  fell  damp  and 
on  my  foreliead.  The  action  aroused  me  at  once ;  with 
effort  I  tore  myself  away,  and  set  up  the  most  di^tual  i^hrirk 
had  perhaps  ever  been  heard  beneath  that  roof.  In  vain  did  tbr 
Weasel  endeavour  to  soothe  and  pacify  me;  in  vain  did  ahe  place 
her  long  skinny  fingers  over  my  mouth,  to  stay  the  frightTu)  tertam 
which  now  issued  in  one  continued  volley  from  my  hoarte  tltfoi; 
in  vain  did  she  press  me  against  the  wall^  declaring  that  she  had  m 
intention  of  doing  me  harm  ;  1  only  screamed  the  louder,  until  nr«y 
door  upon  our  landing  was  opened  in  alarm  and  haste^  and  fffiS 
every  room  there  issued  help  in  some  shape  or  another,  and  J 
to  have  feared  no  longer.  But  such  was  the  state  of  exdi 
which  I  had  wrought  myself,  that  I  no  longer  seemed  to 
power  of  controlling  my  demonstrations  of  terror,  for 
my  shrieks  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  my  rescuers,  and  in  spilt  dT 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Weasel,  who  had  been  sefianUcd 
by  the  group  of  angry  matrons — amongst  whom  old  Nanon,  fom  WOf 
be  hnre,  was  not  the  least  active — and  who  had  been  subwdiidti 
many  angry  kicks  and  cuffs,  w  hich  the  poor  girl  had  parried,  at  hmA 
she  might,  with  her  red-heeled  mutes,  which,  it  appeared,  she  M 
taken  oW,  in  order  that  her  approach  might  not  be  heard  as  itie  id> 
vanced  towards  me,  while  I  was  gazing  into  the  water.  I  had  d 
this  occasion  certainly  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  want  of  tCil«B 
the  part  of  my  friends,  who  were  indeed  so  active  in  befricndini 
me,  that  they  continued  their  ill  treatment  of  the  poor  Weatel  lo^ 
uller  I  was  rescued  and  soothed,  and  even  until  I  myself,  wbohad  bea 
the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  <»f  the  a^italiM 
and  excitement  I  hail  produced,  boldly  stood  n  ^'t^QCeaimj 

own  uasaiUnt,  and  sUTvd\xv^\ie^otei\\w,«k&feW  V  brmffclMi 

and  panung  ttg^iuusX  the  ^*V\,  Wt  \vaAx  vtv  ^^taxcx  <^\^i^«i 
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her  dress  more  torn  and  ragged  than  before,  and  exclaimed,  while  I 
doubled  my  fist  in  the  very  faces  of  the  group  which  had  gathered 
au'ouiid  us,  '*  Enough,  enough !  you  are  unjust ;  the  Weasel  only 
(lightened  me,  she  did  not  hurt  me ;  now  stand  aside,  and  let  her 
ptftss ;  Hhe  has  been  made  to  pay  most  amply  for  her  joke  at  my  ex- 
pense^ now  let  her  go." 

**  That  is  well,"  said  a  soft  voice,  close  to  my  ear ;  "  it  is  the  part 
of  a  bold  brave  lad  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong  ;  the  more 
10  be  commended  when  there  has  been  cause  of  grievance  and  of 
wrniplainL" 

I    looked  up ;  among  the  group  of  hags  and  beldames  who  sur- 
rounded us  with  gibbering  threats,  there  stood  a  vision  of  beauty,  such 
t!  1   Jiad  never  beheld  save  in  my  dreams — a  female  figure,  attired 
ia  the  elaborate  costume  of  that  time,  with  silken  petticoat  laope<l 
txid  braided}  and  raised  high,  to  display  the  ijuiked  under-garment 
of  rich  satin.     She  was  young  and   fair,  of  a  pale  complexion,  and 
utirouged,  which  betrayed  that  she  belonged  not  to  the  palace,  where 
rouge  and  patches  were  ^t*  rigueur.     Her  hair,  t<M),  was  unpowdered, 
and    hung  down  in  thick  curls   upon   her  neck;    this,  too,  was  a 
fluhson  borrowed  from  the  boitrgvoisu^  and  against  which  the  higher 
cUkSees   were   determined   to  make  resistance.     A   handkerchief  of 
plain  white  muslin  was  thrown  across  her  head,  and  folded  over  her 
bosom,   was  tied   behind,  which   made  her  cheek  and  neck   shine 
transparent  in   the  dim  light,   causing  them  to  seem  of  unearthly 
paleness — ^the  paleness  of  a  corpse  seen  through  its  shroud.     I  gazed 
upon  the  lady  with   undisguised  awe  and  admiration.     She  turned 
lo  the  Belette,  who  stood  weeping  tears  of  rage  more  than  sorrow, 
tt  the  utter  helplessness  to  which  she  had  been  reduced  by  the  bel- 
dames who  had  succeeded  in  pinning  her  against  the  wall. 

**  Dry  your  tears,  my  child,"  said  she;  "  come  back  to  your  home; 
Madame  de  Fellama  had  already  been  complaining  of  your  length- 
ened stay.     She  will  not  be  pleased  at  your  long  absence." 

"•  Never  was  there  uttered  a  truer  word,"  screamed  out  the  shrill 
cracked  voice  of  Madame  de  Fellama,  who  just  then  issued  from 
No.  1,  with  the  excited  appearance  of  one  who  has  just  been  bent  on 
some  high  mystery,  the  perspiration  streaming  from  her  brow,  and 
her  bare  arras  reeking  with  the  steam  of  some  preparation  about 
which  she  had  evidently  been  engaged,  for  the  whole  gallery  was  in  I 
a  moment  filled  with  the  strong  aromatic  odour  which  she  had 
brought ;  "  the  Belette  has  kept  we  waiting  more  than  one  quarter 
of*  an  hour  for  that  which  1  wanted  on  the  instant.  She  must  be 
punished  as  she  deserves." 

Thus  saj^ing,  she  stretched  her  lonp  arms  over  my  head,  and  seiz- 
ing poor  Belette  by  the  hair,  dragged  her  forwards  towards  the  red 
door,  from  beyond  which  glared  a  strong  ruddy  h^ght,  as  of  a  blading  J 
fire,  causing  the  shadows  of  the  old   Countess  and  her  struggling  | 
victim  to  dance  in  fantastic  relief  upon  the  ceiling  and  the  waJL 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  extraordinary  figure 
than  that  which  now  presented  itself  to  our  view.     Madame  de  Fel-  J 
lama  had  divested  herself  of  her  licad  gear  and  upper  garuients,  for  I 
the  convenience  of  the  occupation  on  which  she  was  intent.     Her  I 
scanty  grey  hairs,  generally  hidden  beneath  an  ample  fly-cap  of  ricb  i 
lace,  were  gathered  in  a  small  knot  at  the  top  oi'  her  head,  and  her 
wrinkled  forehead  thus  exposed  entirely  to  view  ;  her  lon^^  wizened 
neck  waji  also  entirely  bare,  and   her  waist  coi\fii\eOl  >a'^  ^  cot^RX  ^A 
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black  leather,  such  as  hail  been  worn  during  the  precetlmg  reigw^i 
embroidered  in  quaint  ilevices  with  bright  red  wlk,  which  made  li 
look  for  all  llie  world  like  ti  ctilprit  about  to  suffer  dt^tli  bj* 
auto-da-fe.  Her  malicious  black  eyes  seemed  to  kindle  like  liri^ 
coals  as  they  glared  upon  the  poor  little  Weasel,  ^bo.  do  loo^ 
playing  the  part  of  aggressor,  was  content  to  act  only  on  the  ddc^ 
sive,  and  struggling  fiercely  to  free  herself  from  the  grasp  by 
she  was  held,  kept  rentling  every  moment  with  u  sharp  _ 

sound,  some  portion  or  other  of  the  decayed  finery  in  which  shrwil'' 
attired  ;: — the  small  malevolent  countenance  of  the  CouDieM  grov« 
ing  more  excited  at  the  registance,  as  with  eoncentraled  ra|5»  ik 
drew  the  child,  although  but  slowly,  towards  the  door.  The  bea»> 
liful  stranger  again  interposed,  and.  taking  the  Weasel  by  the  haaA, 
she  whimpered  a  few  words  gently  into  her  ear,  and  disengaged  her 
with  a  quiet  effort  from  the  gripe  of  the  Counteis,  who  gnniif4 
complacently  as  she  suffered  the  oppoiition.  At  the  mottieni  ha 
glance  fell  tipon  me,  who,  now  inspired  more  by  curiosity  xhm 
alarm^  etood  gassing  on  the  scene^  and  wondering  how  it 
end. 

"Whose  child  is  this?  "  exclaimed  she,  dragging  me  forwardi 
the  light  with  as  little  ceremony  as  she  had  before  used  to^ 
Belette.  "  Why  is  he  suffered  to  run  wild  about  the  corridon 
occasion  all  this  brawl  and  disturbance  among  the  peaceful 
tants  of  the  Palace?**  Hereupon  old  Nanon  stepped  fonranl, 
thought,  to  defend  me  and  to  rescue  me  from  her  talnns  ;  but  not  «k 
the  wretched  time-serving  old  crone  who  had  so  often  railed  agiiotf 
the  Coantess,  bestowing  upon  her  the  most  injurious  epithets,  held  w 
her  finger,  and  bent  close  to  her  ear,  whispering  something  whidi  1 
could  not  hear  distinctly  ;  but  she  grinned  so  hideoui^ly,  and  openul 
her  toothless  mouth  so  wide  that  I  overheard  the  cancluding  wadtf 
at  least, — "  Rectillet,  or  Knight  of  Malta/* 

The  old  Countess  had  listened  with  a  chuckling  laugh,  fee- 
ing at  me  all  the  while  with  the  expression  of  a  mocking 
*'  Ha  1  ha  I  is  it  so  ?  "  Then  Belette  and  he  should  be  fri« 
deed;  they  should  love  each  other  ;  they  should  be  man  and 
Thus  saying,  she  drew  the  pale  face  of  the  Weasel  clo»e  to 
which  was  all  swollen  and  Hushed  with  passion,  bidding  us  kistiBi 
love.  The  chorus  of  old  hags  set  up  a  scream  of  laughter  ms  Beletti 
kissed  me  fervently,  throwing  her  arras  round  my  neck,  and  dii 
ing  to  me  with  a  transport  of  fondness  as  she  sobbed,  close  In 
ear,  so  that  no  one  but  myself  could  overhear  her  speech. 

*' Oh  !  do  not  throw  me  off;  1  love  you  dearly;  Melchiordr 
Braine,  do  let  me  talk  with  you  sometimes,  and  I  will  love 
cherish  you,  and  tell  you  many  things  I  am  sure  you  would  liki 
know  !  "  As  she  spoke  the  words  she  clung  yet  closer  to  ray 
and  I  thought  she  would  have  swooned  away,  so  painful  wa» 
convulsive  effort  with  which  she  held  me.  1  was  ailinottl  as  nti 
frightened  at  this  sudden  display  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  tl^ 
Belette  as  I  had  been  at  her  sudden  attack,  and  I  straggled  iem^ 
to  free  myself  from  her  embrace.  The  old  beldame?^  wbo  evideoll^ 
imagined  that  these  frantic  demonstrations  of  love  were  inteoiied  !■ 
annoy  and  worry  me,  an  opinion  in  which  they  were  cotifinacdl  by 
my  furioutt  slrug^\c^  to  c%cii\^e^  lau^lied  all  the  more,  dafictng  itHnui 
us  as  they  clapped  \\ie\t  \\M\Cl*\\Ve.  \\\e.  VwOivt-s*  ^\  >3c«!ki>  ^abbatli  fti* 
lival.     The  lady  vvVvo  Y\ad  Wew  >NaXv:\vvxv^  \ji»  ^\>5e^  %.  ^^xvae^VsJ^^ 
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interest  again  came  to  my  aid,  and  detaching  the  arras  of  Belette 
frdm  their  tight  hold  of  my  neck,  she  led  her  away  without  flaying 
a  word,  never  pausing  until  ahe  atood  upon  the  step  of  the  door  of 
the  Countess's  chaniber,  when  she  turned  and  looked  at  me  with  such 
an  expression  of  sadness  and  commiseration  thai  I  felt  a  yearning 
desire  to  rush  after  her,  and  to  throw  myself  at  her  feet  and  suppli- 
cate her  in  mercy  to  tell  me  mfitf  she  thus  glanced  at  me  with  such 
pity.  But  before  I  could  move  towards  her  she  had  disappeared 
through  the  red  door,  siill  holding  the  Weasel  by  the  hand,  whose 
•obs  1  could  hear  even  after  she  was   out  of  sight. 

The  events  of  that    af\ernoon    had    been  full  of  meaning   and 
importance;    they   seemed    big     with   future   consequences;    per- 
haps they  would   prove   to  be   the  key-stone  of  my  future   fate. 
"^^coUet,  or  Knighi  of  Mafia  f"  these  were  the   words  which  old 
Nan  on    had    uttered,    leaving  them    in    my    brain   as    themes   for 
many'  and  most  abstruse  deductions*     Was  it  my  father  of  whom 
•he  spoke  who  had  been  a  Rtcottei^  a  monk  who  h;id  forsworn  his 
vows ;  or   a   Knight    of  Malta    who    had    wearied  of  bis  vow  of 
celibacy  ?  Such  things,  then,  were  too  common  to  excite  the  smallest 
degree  of   wonder  or  condemnation  ;    or  was  it  myself  who  was 
chosen  to  fulfil  that  destiny  in  the  world.    '*  A  Monk,  or  a  Knight  of 
Malta  I  "     For  the  first   I  felt  an  insuperable  aversion,  while  the 
second  rather  agreed  with  my  love  for  distinction  and  ardent  thirst 
€>f  adventure.     The  sudden  softening  of  the  Belette*  her  unsought, 
unexpected  demonstration  of  love  for  me  was  not  remembered  until 
that  night,  when  I  tossed  about  uneasily  in  the  little  bed  which  stood 
in  a  dark  closet  behind  the  one  single  room  which  we  could  call 
onr  own.    It  was  then  that  the  whole  scene  recurred  to  me  vivid  and 
real,  as  though  it  had  all  been  enacted  over  again  for  my  pleasure. 
The  loathing  horror  which  I  had  ever  felt  for   the  Belette  yielded 
by  degrees  to  the  most  extravagant  curiosity.     I   now  no   longer 
feiu'ed  or  despised  her ;  the  memory  of  the  words  she  had  uttered, — 
**  I  could  tell  you  many  things  which  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to 
know/'  had  completely  obliterated,  in  one  instant,  all  my  precon- 
ceived terror  and  disgust. 

By  some  extraordinary  coincidence,  the  conduct  of  my  mother 
(for  so  I  must  ever  call  Madame  de  Braine)  was  most  singular  on 
that  evening.  She  had  returned  from  paying  her  visits  to  the  floor 
below  in  a  most  excited  state ;  speaking  in  veiled  sentences  to  my 
father  during  tlie  whole  of  the  supper.  She  had  related  the  history 
of  the  divers  people  whom  she  had  been  to  see,  and  their  whole 
actions,  purposes,  and  aims  were  discussed  and  canvassed  over.  She 
•poke  mysteriously,  and  with  the  greatest  caution  of  some  discovery 
which  had  been  made  at  Versailles  of  some  kind  of  court  conspiracy, 
and  which  would  have  the  most  serious  consequences,  involving 
many  persons  of  the  highest  rank;  the  end  of  all  her  remarks  upon 
the  subject  I  shall  never  forget.  **  Madame  de  Talleyrand  tells  me 
that  Madame  de  Cosse  is  implicated,  and  if  so,  she  will  be  expelled 
the  palace.  Madame  de  Talleyrand  says  that  she  sincerely  hopes 
this  suspicion  would  be  found  to  be  correct,  as  in  that  case  she 
would  immediately  apply  for  Madame  de  Cosst's  room,  which  being 
to  the  south,  is  much  more  convenient  and  agreeable ;  therefore, 
there  is  still  some  chance,  my  dear,  tliat  we  may  be  removed  to  the 
floor  below,  and  this  is  the  only  thing  1  ever  wished  to  live  for/' 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

A  COMPLETE  history  of  the  ttewspaper  press  of  England  uoiUd 
library  in  itself;  bnt  it  may  be  doubted  whether  for  any  pi 
such  an  accumulation  of  facts  would  repay  the  labour  of  colledicrti. 
only  history  of  the  press  in  which  tbo  world  at    large  is  intereatc4, 
which,  intleed,  conveys  a  moral  worth  gathering,  in  the  liiMory  of 
opinion  illastratcd  by  the  progress  of  the  liberty  of  priotinjf,     Tbt 
chronicle  of  the  rise  and  expansion  of  newspapers  is  of  no  furtlier 
beyond  any  curiosity  that  may  attach  to  its  personal  details  and 
doles,  than  as  it  bears  upon  the  larger  question  of  public  liberty. 

Mr.  Hunt  to  a  certain  extent  has  combined  both  these  viowi  of 
subject,  and  traced  with  sufficient  fulness  the  pragre$9  of  ib«>  prei 
the  date  of  the  first  newspaper  to  the  present  time,  reUi^ving  tbt 
tive  by  a  variety  of  incidental  facta,  personal  and  atatiilical^  fikk«d  if 
by  the  way.    He  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  industry  with  wludibeki 
availed  himself  of  a  variety  of  sources  of  information^  and  fjf  hxri^ 
exhibited  in  a  convenient  campass  a  clearer  account  of  the  bbtk,  nn^ 
gles«  and  growth  of  newspapers  in  this  country  than,   we  belirre^  cani^ 
found  elsewhere     But  we  should   have  been  better   satisfied  will 
labours  if  he  had  set  about  them  with  a  more  distinct  object  before 
The  book  is  more  amusing  than  instructive — more  carious  tbsD 
We  traverse  a  multitude  of  circumstantial  details,  but  we  arrive 
definite  result.     We  see  plainly   enough  that   the  press  was 
exposed  to  unmerciful  persecutions,  for  it  is  in  the  oatiire  of  hti 
rials  to  expose  that  fact,  and  that  it  has  now  outgrown  the  power 
once  coerced  and  chastised  it.     But  the  steps  by  which  we  hate 
this  great  advance  are  not  shown  as  connectedly  and  intelUgibly  u  « 
could  have  desired,  and  the  action  of  newspaper  liberty  upon  the  ftajk 
and  their  institutions  is  lei\  to  be  supplied  by  the  contempUttTc  retitL 
Nevertheless;  we  are  gjateful  for  what   Mr.  Hunt  has  actnallj  ueet^ 
plished;  and  since  he  modestly  describes  his  work  as  a  oollectioo  ofon* 
tributions  to  our  newspaper  history,  we  are  not  quite  sure  ihit  mt  htm 
a  right  to  expect  anj^hing  more  from  him  than   he   has  done.     But  It 
has  executed  a  very  troublesome  undertaking  so  well  that  we  could  wl 
help  expressing  our  regret  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  resolvv  it  iflto 
a  more  thoughtful  shape. 

Considered  as  a  repertory  of  facts  connected  with  the  orififi  tf^ 
onward  course  of  newspapers,  these  volumes  will  abundantly  nftl 
the  time  they  will  consume  in  the  perusal.  The  few  persons  whoil* 
familiar  with  newspaper  offices  and  their  traditions  will  probably  flip 
some  (to  them)  wcil-known  [anecdotes^  which  in  their  opuiioo  ooghl  H 
have  fouud  a  place  in  such  a  work,  and  they  will,  no  doubt,  tbiaik  tlal 
others  have  been  unnecessarily  expanded.  But  it  roust  be  rctumokmti 
that  such  works  arc  always  liable  to  this  kind  of  criticiim*  and  tbailki^ 
are  not  always  the  worse  for  being  obnoxious  to  it.  To  the  pobtievfif 
whose  benefit  these  compilations  arc  undertakeo,  the  bulk  of  the  diCidi 
will  be  new  and  fresh,  and  sufficient  for  the  purpoMu     Now  would  h  W 
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to  produce  a  book  devoted  to  the  history  of  a  special  class  or 
ling,  to  which  similar  objections  mig-ht  not  be  taken  ?  We  think  that, 
this  respect,  IMr.  Hunt  has  dealt  judiciously  with  hia  materials,  and 
pplled  the  curiosity  of  his  readers  with  even  more  thaa  enough  of 
It  aort  of  gossip  which  is  current  in  newspaper  circles,  hut  which  is 
t  of  any  particular  interest  outside  of  them.  There  is  some  excellent 
d  sound  writing  in  the  book,  which  is  commended  to  general  at- 
ition  DO  less  by  the  attraction  of  the  subject  than  by  the  care  and 
cretaon  evinoed  in  the  troatmcni. 


MAHOMAIEDANISM:  ITS  RISE  AND  PRESENT 
PROGRESS.* 

is  only  from  absolute  Decesstty  we  Christiana  receive  as  facta 
It  this  history  relates  ;  we  only  do  not  disbelievci  because  the  his- 
rical  evidences  are  such,  that  we  cannot  withhold  our  belief  from  the 
at4t?ment  here  made,  that  a  few  thousands  of  unlettered  Arabs,  within 
e  lifetime  of  one  man  brought  under  their  dominion^  and  converted  to 
mr  faith  all  the  nations,  from  the  gates  of  Caucasus  to  the  Pillars  of 
«rcules,  and  from  (he  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the  Sus  in  Mauritania  ; 
m  story  would  be  incredible,  if  the  proofs  were  not  incontestable;  and 
bU  might  the  Arabian  Caliphs  point  to  their  continuous  career  of 
dory,  to  their  ever  advancing  and  conquering  hosts,  as  the  all-auffi- 
ent  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  faith,  and  of  the  high  pre-eminence  of 
leir  prophet. 

^ich  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  conquests  of  the  wealthiest  and 
H||  populous  portions  of  the  earth's  surface — bo  speedy  a  disappear* 
lee  of  all  the  religions  that  once  prevailed  there— and  so  complete  and 
eadfast  the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new  religion  in  their  stead,  are 
rcumstancea  that  have  never  been  paralleled  in  the  world,  since  it  was 
•eated;  nor  have  they  ever  been  rationally  accounted  for— .and  they 
itKiain  still,  even  to  this  our  day,  as  wonderful  as  inexplicable. 
That  Mahomet  should  wrest  to  his  faith  so  many  millions  who  had 
pen  brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith  ;  that  he  should  wield  an  almost 
Sksolute  power  over  the  souls*  as  over  the  bodies  of  his  followers ;  that 
rery  Christian  kingdom  shoidd  quail  before  him — every  Christian 
Utabli&hment  in  the  countries  he  conquered,  be  broken  up,  and  scat- 
•red  abroad,  or  utterly  destroyed  by  him,  are  marvels  still  in  our  eyes ; 
OT  can  we  do  more  than  dimly  discern  the  outlines  of  these  strange 
spinnings  to  a  yet,  probably,  far  distant  end.  Yet  great  as  were  un- 
Bobtedly  the  triumphs  be  achieved  by  his  immediate  successors,  and 
[tended  and  enduring  as  was  the  empire  he  and  they  established ;  yet 
>uld  be  only  have  triumphed  by  sufferance  of  the  Divine  will,  he 
>uld  do  no  more  than  fultil  the  mission  and  complete  the  work  he  was 
Migned  by  Divine  providence  to  do.     He  might,  ncverthelefis,  be  a 
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vile  false  prophet — a  rank  impostor,  or  a  gross  sc^lf-deceiver, 
may  be  no  words  bitter  enough,  or  scornful  enough,  to 
wrath  wc  feel,   and  the  contempt  we  have  for  hiro,  and  for 
readers  of  his  Koran,  aa  of  the  veriest  synagogue  of  SaUn  t — I 
does  not  make  htm  the  less  an  historical  personage  of  the  very 
fame  and  consideration,  who  has  for  twelve  hundred  yean 
a  more  important  influence  in  the  world,  and  equally  oyer  the 
fnen»  as  over  their  governments,  and  arts,  and    dvilixalkin,  % 
other  mortal  man  that  has  ever  lived  on  this  earth,     AU  our 
the  man,  therefore,  and  all  our  assumed  contempt  for  the  Korao 
its  doctrines,  does  not  make  Mahomet  otherwise  than  he  is,  the 
remarkable  character  that  has  appeared  among  men  since  the 
the   Apostles ;  nor  is  his  influence  decreasing  in  the  world,  as 
people,  in  their  ignorance,  imagine ;  on  the  contrary,  more  oa 
are  yearly  gained  to  Mahommedanism  from  the  heathen    tribct  in 
and  Africa,  than  are  gained  to  Christianity  by  alt  the  Labours  of  a 
Missionary  Societies  throughout  the  world ;  while  no  conTerU  fil 
arc  gained  from  Mahommedanism  to  Christianity. 

This  is  a  distasteful  truth,  which  makes  missions  to  MosWint 
expensive  and  wholly  profitless  undertaking;  the  fs^ct  is,  they  hi 
much  more  to  say  for  themselves  than  we  suppose,  and  arc  far  too 
taught  and  grounded  in  their  own  tenets,  and  too  well  tatiafied 
their  present  enjoyments  and  future  prospects,  to  give  the  least 
what  we  write  and  say  against  them.  Every  roan  who  liaa 
among  them  to  convert  them  has^  therefore,  rettimed  baffltd 
discomBted ;  as  well  he  may,  since  there  is  not  one* 
thousand  of  us,  who  knows  what  the  Mahommedan  doctrinet 
faith  are,  and  how  closely  woven,  and  inseparably  connected 
are  all  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  stale  with  the  artich 
Moslem  Creed.  Our  religion  has  so  little  to  do  with  our  U 
that  our  government  might  be  generally  the  same,  aithougfa  wi 
all  infidels  ;  but  no  such  anomaly  could  possibly  occur  in  a  country 
Mahommedanism  was  the  national  belief.  This  volume  of  Livif 
greatly  enlighten  many  of  our  minds  on  this  matter  ;  and  will  in 
explain  why  a  hundred  millions  of  souls  in  India  still  remain  in  a] 
darkness  and  ignorance  of  Paganism,  although  we  hare  bcvn 
runniug  it  with  Christian  armies  for  a  century  past ;  for  where  «i 
built  one  church,  the  Caliphs  would  have  built  ten  thouaaod  tMt 
They,  indeed,  never  advanced  an  army,  but  mosques  aro«e  b 
track,  and  the  plunder  of  palaces,  the  ransom  of  cities,  the  col 
tribute  from  the  conquered  nations,  were  all  liberally,  or  evoi 
fusely,  bestowed  to  the  founding  of  mosques  in  every  town  of  their 
increasing  empire*  To  establish  their  faith,  to  increase  their 
to  do  honour  to  their  prophet,  and  to  make  their  religion  tho  reJi 
the  world,  was  the  leading  thought  with  them  in  all  their 
With  us,  religion  is  the  last  thing  cared  for,  no  churches  mark 
conquests — no  Christian  converts  are  found  in  the  track  of  our  ai 
and  of  so  little  worth  do  our  rulers  regard  our  faith,  that  Chrittini^ 
has  never  been  considered  by  them  as  a  gift  worthy  of  the  conqoftvl 
nation's  acceptance.  Manchester  goods  they  may  have,  by  paying  9m 
m  any  abundance,  but  the  state  makes  no  provision  for  teodinf  It 
them  the  b\esM;A  aad  eNctla&lin^  Gospel.  We  niight  weD  fo  lac^ 
twelve  huiidred  yean  ?at  co\wv%fe\*Yi\  \)r«  \DaXV«\  "asxivj,  ih< 
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Successors  of  Mahomet,"  we  might  learn  much   that,  as   rulers  of 
litioas,  and  as  conquerors  of  empires,  it  would  profit  us  to  know  and  to 
upon. 

The  lives  are  written  in  the  gifled  author's  usually  brilliant  style ; 
such  lives  tfiey  are,  so  full  of  achievement  and  heroism — of  daring- 
leeds  and  wondrous  exploits,  that  in  Washington  Irving's  hands   they 
Boald   not   but   become  liighly-fascinating   but  deeply  interesting  bio- 
phjes — such  skill  in  council,  and  courage  in  battle— such  unanimity, 
will,  and  singleneps  of  purpose— suck  sincerity  and  earnestness  of 
ttth — such   encouragement  and  such  rewards  to  the  proselyting  spirit, 
^ht  well  produce  all  that  we  here  read  of,  as  their  consequence*     The 
is,  indeed*  a  book  of  wonders,  and  in  the  details  of  spoils  of 
indered  cities  and  camps,  we  are  reminded  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  and  of 
!  jewels  and  heaps  of  gold  that  were  exhibited  to  his  view.     The 
nbiaa  armies,  on  various  occasions,  almost  realised  his  visions.     But 
■  not  of  rubies  of  great  price,  or  of  victories  thai   had  empires  for 
reward,  that  the  book  alone  speaks  ;  for  it  contains  matter  upon 
ich  statesmen  might  ponder,  and  from  which  all   Christian   readers 
bt  gain  instruction  ;  since  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  within  a  cen- 
ry  so  many  Christian  nations  ceased  to  be  Christian; — that  the  Crescent 
e  so  high  and  the  Cross  was  bumbled  so  low:  that  the  land  to  which 
ptfculiarly  belonged   the   two  Covenants,  cared   at   length   notliJng 
either;  and  that  m  the  very  country  and  district  from  which  Chris- 
titv  sprang  fortb,  avowedly  as  a  tight  to  the  nations,  and  as  a  bless- 
to  the  earth,  there  especially,  it  abould  be  considered  as  a  delusion, 
d  the  very  name  of  Christian  become  a  term  of  the  vilest  obloquy  and 
proach.     What  had  Christians  done  to  bring  down  such  dire  adversity 
n  them  ?  and  what  they  are  now  doing  among  themselves  to  make 
atill  deserving  of  Huch  chastisements  ?  and  what  would  be  the  gain 
ihe  Holy  Land,  if  Maliommcdanism  was  there  suppressed  to-morrow, 
d  all  the  rival  sects  were  at  once  let  loose  to  exemplify  to  the  world, 
they  considered  to  be  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Christian 
and  the  pure  and  simple  spiritual  worship  which  was  due  from  the 
feature  to  the  Creator  ?    Bad  as  things  are,  they  had  better  so  remain  for 
present,  until  we  Christians  are  agreed  amongst  ourselves,  as  to  what 
ritual  and  doctrines  of  our  faith  properly  arc,  and  until  we   are  all 
'  one  mind  as  to  what  men  must  believe,  and  must  do,  to  be  Chris- 
8  indeed.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  should  we  attempt  to  undo  what 
i  iuccessors  of  Mahomet  have  done,  or  desire  even  to  deprive  thera 
an  empire  which  they  have  gallantly  won,  and  moi^t  skilfully  held 
ftinst  all  gainsayers  ;  for  it  may  be  a  question  whether  such  Chris- 
HUty   with  all  its    idolatries   and  buffooneries  as  the  Greek  and  the 
churches  would  carry  amongst  them,  would  be  any   peculiar 
leasing  or  advantage  in  any  sense,  and  the  Protestant  communities  are 
too  antagonistic  in  their  opinions,  as  to  what  the  truth  is,  to  make 
bem   suitable  teachers  of  the  truth  to  others,  or  stable  founders  of 
'',  letian  churches  among  a  Mahomniedan  population. 

can  do  no  more  than  cordially  to  recommend  all  Christians  to 
and  attentively  to  read  the  "  Lives  of  Mahomet  and  the  Successors 
[ahomet." 
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THE  SPANISH  BEAUTY. 


It  was  tlie  time  of  the  eqninoxiiil  piles,  and  the  weather  Im^M 
very  tem^estiions  the  whole  day.  The  rain  fell  in  torreiit;^  hm 
about  in  drifting  storms  by  the  angry  winds.  Stillness  reigned  bli 
deserted  t^treets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Luxembourg,  linikMi  «^ 
here  and  there  by  the  feeble  and  melancholy  note  of  an  0t§uiwaik 
the  shadow  of  one  of  the  porticoes*  The  clock  had  JQst  stindb  d^ 
as  I  entered  the  drawing-room  of  my  sister^  the  ^lanjniw  di  Ft! 
She  might  be  almost  said  to  belong  to  the  pe&l  centtuy,— Wr  d 
manner,  and  appearance  carried  back  one's  imaginaticMi  lo  that  peril 
The  spring  of  her  life  had  been  passed  at  the  Court  of  Mirie  Ai 
toiuette.     Many  years  of  sorrow  and  trial  followed  these  days  of  fn 

rerity,  but  forty  years  more  found  her  ooce   more    prosperouf  ai 
appy  with  the  remains  of  her  fortune,  and  surrounded  by  thtf  &i 
friends  who  had  weathered  the  storm  like  herself. 

Her  first  appearance  was  very  atrikbg,  and  she  became  amiable  m 
charming  on  more  intimate  acquaintance.  In  spite  of  the  tclM 
wrinkles  of  advanced  age,  her  countenance  bore  traces  of  great  bentf 
and  her  fine  figure,  fuU  of  grace  and  dignity,  was  far  from  betfifii( 
her  sixty  years.  In  general  society  her  manners  and  demeanor  uli 
certain  degree  of  stiffness  and  reserve  ;  but  the  compliments  of  sla 
introduction  over,  she  would  become  gay,  lively,  frank,  and  wtifc  it 
respect  be  it  spoken,  a&  frivolous  as  a  young  girl  of  fifteen  yean> 

Madame  de  Pons  had  a  son,  who  had  been  one  of  the  rictims  <if  th 
stormy  days  of  the  revolution ;  and  all  her  affections  were  now  c«it» 
upon  his  only  child.  Valeria  de  Pons  indeed  deserved  our  lov«»  & 
she  was  a  little  angel  upon  earth. 

We  were  alone  this  evening,  my  sister  was  working  at  ber  tapoO 
frame,  whilst  Valeria  was  seated  at  a  low  stool  at  her  fJeet  un«ia£l 
a  skein  of  silk«  She  had  a  large  bouquet  of  autumn  flowen  ia  li 
lap,  and  their  delightful  fragrance  was  brought  out  by  the  inn 
atmosphere  of  the  saloon.  A  young  man  was  seated  at  the  fedii 
drawing  in  an  album,  and  his  glances  wandered  from  the  pM 
before  him  to  his  sketch  with  all  the  pride  of  an  artist,  la  H 
other  month  Theobaldo  de  Montmaur  was  to  become  the  hmkn 
of  our  beloved  Valeria.  I  had  just  returned  from  a  walk  with  CeM 
Atiatolio  de  Saint  Jervien,  whose  relationship  to  Theobaldo  gar«  U 
an  entree  into  our  family  circle.  He  was  a  good  liort  <if  a  |«i 
man  though  rather  silly  and  frivolous,  whom   you   canoi  "^ 

pretty  well,  but  whose  society  and  companionship  at 
time  you  care  but  little  about.  The  contemplatian  of 
family  group  before  me  filled  my  mind  with  pleasant 
for  the  future.  Theobaldo  was  exactly  the  sort  of  pemoa  I 
have  chosen  as  a  husband  for  Valeria;  a  gentleman  of  a  Mi 
fortune,  moderate  ambition,  a  high  and  generous  character  i*i 
faultless  life.  Valeria,  too,  appeared  fully  to  a|»preciate  her  goed  ii 
tune,  and  her  timid  glance  was  often  raised  to  Theobalda  whii  ai  ■ 
describable  look  of  trust  and  tenderness. 

"  Come  here>  dear  uncle,"  said  she,  pointing  to  an  aTiD-4 
her,  "  TbeoVoldo    uiiuaX   c«i\;aiwV)    VoXtoduce    you    into   this 
picture," 
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l^hat  Fain  glory,"  I  exckimed,  "I  suppose  you  wish  tliat  my  old 
should  set  off  yours  of  seventeen  8UDimer».     In  this  little  picture 
t  appear^)  to  me  that  the  Marcjuise's  sixty  years  are  enough." 

"  I  did  not  think  of  iLe  contrast,"  said  Valeria ;  "  not  being  handsomet 
tftflt  vanity  wm,  of  course,  unknown  tu  me/' 
And  yet  ahe  was  very  attractive  ;  as  she  was  thus  speaking  there  was 
soft  and  serene  an  expression  in  her  hlue  eyes^  so  much  grace 
iier  smite  and  manner.  Theobaldo's  sketch  was  extremely  wAl 
and  very  pleasing ;  bat  you  could  see  that  the  artist  had  tried  to 
mbellish  and  improve  upon  the  original  without  being  able  to  accum-> 
llish  it* 

Valeria,"  said  he,  with  a  little  impatience,  "  will  you  incline  your 
leau]  a  little  more  forwiird." 

She  bent  a  little  forward^  and  her  beautiful  light  brown  hair  feU  in 
mg  tresses  over  her  face. 
'*  That  will  do  very  welJ,**  said  Theobaldo. 

Alas !  thought  I,  he  must  see  too  clearly  that  this  young  girl  is  not 
leautiful. 

At  thlg  moment  the  rain  lieat  more  violently  against  the  windows, 
nd  a  peal  of  thunder  was  heard. 
"  What  dreadful  weather,"  said  Count  Anatolio,   who  appeared  to 
we  been  doing  nothing  the  last  half  hour  but  listen  to  the  rain. 
"  I  am  the  more  annoyed/*  said  my  sister,  **  as  I  expected  a  visit 
rom  the  Signora  di  las  Bermejas/' 
"  Madame  di  las  Bermejas,"  repeated  the  Count ,  rising  ;  '*  Indeed  1 
e  Spanish  lady  whose  husband  was  murdered  in  Navarre,  i^nd  who 

made  prisoner  herself,  and  escaped  so  miraculously  ?  ** 
**  The  same.  Sir  Count/' 

•'That  woman  is  a  heroine.     If  it  had  not  been  for  this  tiresome 
she  would  have  b^een  here  this  very  evening." 
Is  it  not  very  vexatious,  Theobaldo?  " 

Why,  if  you  wish  me  to  speak  the  truth,"  said  Theobaldo,  as 
Be  glanced  towards  Valeria,  **  I  must  say  that  1  think  our  party  is 
ucb  more  agreeable  as  it  is ;  it  would  have  sadly  broken  in  upon  the 
juiet  of  our  evening ;  and  besides,"  said  he,  with  a  tranquil  Rmite, 
'  I  do  not  admire  ht^roines, — I  have  much  more  sympathy  with  a 
imid  and  graceful  woman  than  with  those  Amazons  who  mount  a 
like  a  dragoon,  and  would  fire  a  piatol  without  a  shudder — a 
icroine  !  a  monstroHity  of  nature/' 

*  Yes,  yes,  my  friend,  this  is  all  very  well,"  said  the  Count,  "  but  I 
J  be  allowed  to  admire  these  Amazons.  I  can  imngine  to  myself 
kxactly  what  the  Signora  di  las  Bermejas  is  like- — tall,  dark,  with  a 
loble  demeanour,  and  proud  deportment — even  ugly,  perhaps.  But  of 
hat  sort  of  ugliness  which  still  admits  of  a  handsome  cast  of  features. 
lave  I  not  guessed  very  truly — is  this  not  a  picture  of  the  Signora  di 
I  Bermejas  ?" 

He  had  hardly  ceased  speaking  when  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  diwjr  ; 
^here  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  the  Signora  was  announced.  She 
dvanced,  gracefully  raised  her  black  veil,  made  a  geueral  bow  to  all, 
tod  seated  herself  by  the  Marquise  de  Pons.  I  know  not  how  to 
vpress  the  impression  of  admiration  and  surprise  which  the  tirst 
ippearance  of  the  Signora  di  las  Bermejas  priHiuced  upon  me  ;  and 
o  be  able  to  judge  of  the  effect,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
¥«  aten  her  in  dJ  (he  marvellous  beauty  wUicVi  ft\ke   a-V  xViaX  V\m^ 
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possessed.  Imagine  to  yourself  one  of  those  faces  the  creation  of  a 
painter's  imagination  in  one  of  his  most  inspired  dreams  of  beauty,  and 
which  he  can  hardly  reproduce  upon  canvas,  beautiful  as  his  imapim- 
tion  had  at  first  pictured  it.  She  had  a  tall  majestic  figure,  and  ber 
graceful  neck  was  half  concealed  by  a  profusion  of  black  kce.  SIk 
had  very  small  white  hands^  and  the  glancing  diminutive  feet  pecolar 
to  the  women  of  .her  .nation.  Her  graceful  figure  was  enveloped  in  t 
garb  of  deep  mourning,  so  trying  even  to  many  beautiful  women,  bat 
which  only  like  the  dark  frame  of  a  lovely  picture  was  calculated  ti 
set  off  to  even  greater  advantage  her  deep  black  eyes  and  gbwitt 
complexion.  Theobaldo  looked  at  the  heroine  with  surprise,  but  i 
could  plainly  perceive  that  his  prejudices  were  not  in  the  least  0Te^ 
come.  His  attention  soon  returned  to  his  drawing.  The  Sigodii 
looked  at  him  in  her  turn,  and  then  at  Anatolio.  There  was  oertaiolT 
no  comparison  to  be  made  between  these  two  men.  Theobaldo  m- 
one  of  those  countenances  which  take  the  imagination  by  surpriie; 
if  it  once  looked  upon  you,  you  would  turn  to  gaze  and  gase  igaOi 
His  look  was  full  of  mind  and  intellect,  and  his  smile  not  to 
be  described.  Count  Anatolio  was  fresh  looking  and  inanimitft 
with  much  affectation  of  manner.  He  did  his  utmost  to  engage  tk 
Signora's  attention,  but  she  paid  no  attention  either  to  hun  or  I 
Theobaldo,  but  continued  her  conversation  with  the  Marquise.  A» 
tolio  was  right  when  he  told  us  that  the  Signora  had  a  story  to 
a  story  of  which  she  was  the  heroine,  and  which  had  been  pa 
in  the  newspapers,  and  had  occupied  the  Parisians  for  a  whole 
He  so  managed  matters  with  the  assistance  of  the  Marquise,  as  to 
the  conversation  such  a  turn  that  the  Signora  di  las  Bermejas  found 
self  obliged  to  speak  of  it 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Signora  to  Anatolio's  question,  "  the  stoij 
too  true :  my  husband  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  my  life  was 

by  a  miracle."     She  paused  for  a  moment,  overcome  by  these  ti .. 

recollections,   and  glanced  towards  Theobaldo,  whose  attention  i) 
peared  as  greatly  absorbed  as  ever  by  his  sketch. 

"  My  poor  husband,"  continued  she,  "  was  thus  barbarously  mnriq 
ed  beneath  the  walls  of  Vittoria ;  and  I  found  myself  alone  in  a  ooool 
the  whole  population  of  which  was  in  arms,  and  between  the  twoefl 
tending  parties.  I  thought  of  taking  refuge  in  the  mountains,  and 
hiding  myself  in  some  small  peasant  hut ;  and  yet  what  security  cm 
I  have  had  in  remaining  there?  What  miracle  could  have  saredl 
from  the  marauding  bands  who  ravaged  the  most  secluded  spots, 
to  whom  the  civil  war  afforded  the  most  perfect  impunity  ?  I  resold 
therefore,  to  take  refuge  in  France ;  one  servant  only  accompdl 
me,  and  I  took  no  passport  with  me  for  fear  my  project  should 
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known.  We  departed  from  Vittoria  in  my  own  carriage,  as  if 4 
were  merely  guiug  on  an  excursion  into  the  country.  I  took  a  i 
clothes,  and  concealed  some  money  and  jewels  in  the  cushions  of' 
carriage.  What  a  journey  was  before  us !  we  traversed  a  coo* 
wasted  and  destroyed  by  a  sanguinary  war.  The  roads  were  air* 
impassable,  the  helds  uncultivated,  the  population  of  the  fi^ 
scattered  about  the  country,  disheartened  and  oppressed  ;  they  a 
fly  at  the  very  appearance  of  a  uniform  as  they  would  the  plagne; 
they  had  a  hornir  of  both  parties,  as  they  had  in  turn  been  o| 
by  Christinos  auv\  CaiW^Xa, 

"We  traveWevV  \\\^  vf\v«>\^  \C\^\\.  \i>j  ^«»x\\\  Y^^Jw^^  ^wrroun 
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iftibuMiieH  and  prcdpice$$,   mid  ut  tlie  jHitnt:  uf  day   found    miri»elve« 

It   the    entrance    of   a    nurrtiw    viilley,    tra versed    by    the    foiimiiig 

wuters    of  a    hniali    moiintitiii  tarrent,     The    ruad  was  ovi*rsliadovved 

Willi    the   spreading    branches   uf  majfstic   oaks.     Above,    were   the 

pointed   rocks,  at  the  summit  of  which  eagles  and  crow»  could  alone 

nave  found  a  resting-place.     Oh !  never,  never,  will  the  recollection  uf 

liiilt  fearful  sj)ot  be  effaced  from  my  memory.     To  thisduv,  every  tree, 

(ftcry  stone,  is  vividly  present  to  my  mind  ;  and  then  the  wooden  cro«8 

by  the  side  of  the  road,  which  nienioriulized  the  mnrder  of  an  unfor- 

.  lonate  traveller.     Never  can  I  forget   the  painful  impression  it  pro- 

daced   upon  me,  nor  can   I  cease  to  tremble  at   the  mere  recollection 

How.     We  appeared  tu  be  travelltn*^  alone  in  a  desert  at  the  very  ex- 

treJiaity  of  the  world  ;  vvhen,  all  ut  oiicej  the  deep  stillness  around  us 

%ra»  broken  ]yy  u  voice  behind  the  trees — '  Halt!' — 

•*  Perero  put  the  mule  into  a  ijuick  gallop,  but  at  the  same  moment 
pi^ttil&ji  %vere  fired  from  both  slides  of  the  road,  Perero  fell^ — the  mule 
stop]^ed  suddenly — and  I,  as  if  by  a  natural  instinct,  descended  from 
thnt  carriage." 

**  And  then,"  said  Count  Anatolio^  who  hardly  breathed  from  the 
interest  the  tale  excited,  "  then  you  tired  courageously  upon  your 
1»eri»ecutor8?*' 

**  Alas!  no/'  replied  the  Sij^nora  with  adorable  bitiiplicity.  "  I  was 
in  the  mc«t  extreme  terror,  and  I  began  to  weep.  Soldiers  jur- 
ied the  carriage,  and  the  othcer  who  commanded  them  came  up  to 
,,---_  Lion  me.  I  had  seateil  myself  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  had 
Cttnied  away  my  head  that  1  might  not  see  the  bloody  corpse  of  poor 
Ptrero,  which  lav  but  a  few  paces  from  me.  In  reply  to  his  questions, 
I  said  I  wa^s  a  Frenchwoman,  and  that  I  was  now  on  my  return  to 
tey  awn  country.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  were  ransacking  my  lu^'- 
gifS^t  And  all  screaming  and  vociferating^  around  me.  Oh !  I  was 
in  frightened,  and  almost  felt  myself  dying," 

Tile  Higuora  paused,  and  piLSsed  her  hand  across  her  forehead  with 
•  gesture  of  terror.     Tijeobaldo  had  let  fall  his  pencil. 

•'  *  Approach,  Donna  Inea  de  las    Bvrmejas/  said  an  officer,  who 
Wore  the  uniform  of  a  Colonel  of  the  ^tat  major, 
'*  1  trembled  upon  hearing  my  name. 

"  *  Donna   Ines  di  las   liermejas,    you  are  convicted  of  being  one 
of  ibe  enemies'  spies;  recommend  your  soul  to  heaven,  as  you  have 

P m  your  last  hour  on  earth.     The  military  council  haa  condemned 
U  to  death  ! ' 
"  A  profound  terror,  an  indescribable  agony,  took  possession  of  my 
totU  ;  to  die — at  the  early  age  of  twenty  years ;  no,  it  could  not  be.     I 
tbreiv  myself  on  my  kneeis^I  protested  my  innocence— 1  implored^ 
1  petitioned  for  my  life.     It  might  indeed  have  been  weak — a  p^wr* 
aCM  tif  sipirit,  which,  in  a  man,  would  have  been   in  the  last  degree- 
diftbonouruble.     But   a    poor    defenceless  woman,  she   may   at  leasty 
withotit  shame,  implore  her  life  at  the  hand  of  her  assassins ;  and  then 
1  wished — 1  so  earnestly  desired  that  life,  which  was  to  be  so  cruelly 
m  from  me.     The  extremest  misery,  solitude,  destitution,  1  would 
,ve  accepted  all  in  exchange,  but  these  men  had  no   pity  upon  me. 
lef  drew  back,  the  monk  alone   remained  to  confess  me.     I  tried 
t  Bpeak,  but  my  voice  became  extinct,     I  remained  without  ntotion, 
iieeliiig  in  the  dust,  and   my  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the  group  of 
i«»|diers,  who  stood  with  their  guns  pointed  immediately  before  me 
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at  some  little  distance.     Neither  my  eyas  nor  my  tbou^lit*  coold  k 
for  a  single  moment  withdrawn  from  these  instrument*  of  dirttli. 
"  The  monk  spoke  to  me,  but  I  heard  him  not,  till  at  WtheMiil^* 
"  *  My  daughter,  will  you  not  confess  your  sins  ?  All  it  si  on  to^  fir 
you  ;  the  soldiers  are  here/ 

"  Then  truly  1  turned  towards  him.     lie  was  an  old  maflj  and  ik 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

"  •  My  father  ! '  I  exclaimed,  holding  him  tightly  by  his  arm, '  I 
innocent ;  save,  oh  !  save  me !   I  will  not  leare  you ;   they  «'ill 
dare  assassinate  me  so  near  you.     Take  pity  upon  a  poor  woman;  il 
liow  young  I  am;  how  full  of  life :  would  you  see  me  gtre  op  ill 
precious  gift?     I  have  still  so  many  days  before  me*     WiUtberal 
have  to  give  an  account  of  them  to  God  ?  ' 

"  The  monk  tried  to  detach  himself  from  my  grasp,  but  I 
to  ding  to  hih  knees.     Then  I  heard  behind  me  the  loadiBfof 
guns.     This   dreadful  noise  seemed  to  stupify  my  distracted 
my  hands  relaxed  their  hold  of  the  vestments  of  the  mauk«  I 
away*     When  I  caaie  to  my  senses  I  found  myaelf  at  the  tide  «l 
road,  supported  by  the  pillows  of  the  carriage  which  had  been 
out— the  monk  was  seated  near  me — we  were  alone — I  reraem 
all  in  a  moment  on  opening  my  eyes.     The  monk  made  toe 
little  wine,  which  restored  me  entirely, 

" '  My  daughter,*  said  he,  with  much  satisfaction^  *  you  ht' 
more  frightened  than  hurt ;  take  courage^  and  thank  God  for 
preserved  your  life/ 

'*  1  wished  to  render  thanks  to  heaven  for  my  deliverance ;  to 
but  I  could  only  join  my  hands  together  weeping* 

*' '  Well,  well/  said  he,  '  do  not  frighten  yourself,  yon  have 
touched ;  the  bullets  passed  over  your  head  as  you  were  on  yoftf 

"  The  carriage  was  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  but  the 
strayed  away.     I  sought  poor  Perero's  corpse ;  and  the  monk 
me  a  grave  whicli  had  been  newly  excavated,  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross.     Poor  Perero,  he  too  was  young ;  he  too  must  have  en  jo 
I  took  the  gold  and  jewels  which  were  concealed  in  the 
would  have  divided  them  with  this  good  mouk,  but  he  re 
We  then  started  on  foot,  and  the  next  day  I  found  mvself  in  F 
The  Siguora  ceased  speaking,  and  my  sister  and  Valeria  bad 
her  hand  in  theirs ;  they  were  both  in  tears.     Even  my  old  h 
intaginatiiin  had  been  touched  by  the  redtal.     Count  Anatolia 
loudly ;  Theolhvldo  nJone  s;ud  nothing.     The  Signora  di  laa 
was  admitted,  by  common  consent,  to  become  one  of  our  m«t 
friends.     Few  women  possessed  the  gift  of  pleasing  in  the 
portion  as  herself.     She  had  a  certain  indescribable  grace 
fulness  of  manner,  and  a  simplicity  of  tone   wtiich   wwi 
attractive  than  her  beauty.     Her  position  was  a    slngukr  o 
tbou*;h  very  natural — a  widow  without  any  family^  and  with  i 
fortune,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  perfectly  free.      IT 
she  might  have  married  Count  Anatoliu,  but  I  undr 
word  or  two  she  said,  that  slie  did  not  think  him  sutBcivutly  f 
She  treated  him  with  a  polite  coldness  of  manner  much 
Theobaldo,  towards  whom,  from  the  very  first  days  of  their  acq 
she  had  shown  a  certain  air  of  ingenuousness  and  freedom.    It 
as  if  she  v\\t3U^Vi\.^  iu  liis  character  of  an  afhaitced  lover,  she 
quiiid  isafts  w\ib  V^\tn  ;  W  «:xku\^  \>i&  oti  uq  ^MtocKK^vckJc^L  ta  her 
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Hns  must  render  him  invuIneraMe  ta  her  attrncticms.  I  saw  the  c&se 
r«jy  differently,  and  from  the  very  first  day  felt  a  disquiet  known  only 
lo  myself,  though  at  the  same  time  I  trusted  to  Theohaldi/s  calmness 
frjid  reason,  and  I  relied  also  on  the  very  near  approach  of  the  period 
Kvbich  had  been  tixed  for  the  wedding.  One  of  tlie  Signora's 
manceuTres  was  to  suppose  him  very  passionately  attached  to  Valeria: 
ybts  possessed  too  much  penetration  lo  see  ardent  and  passionate  love 
irbere  there  only  existed  a  dight  affection,  and  I  could  not  pardon  her 
tliia  deceit,  though  I  did  not  at  that  time  understand  itn  fell  purpose, 
evening  we  were  all  with  the  Marquise  de  Pons,  when,  at  eleven 
'clock  the  Stgnora  aro^  to  go.  Generally  a  hired  carriage  awaited 
I  rang  the  bell  for  her  servant. 
••  What  a  lovely  moon  f  what  a  calm  beautify!  night  1  *'  said  she, 
g^oing  to  the  window,  of  which  she  opened  a  casement.  "  How  plea- 
sant it  would  he  to  walk  home  in  this  clear^  fresh  evening  air." 

You  can  lake  Count  Theobaldo's  arm,"  said  the  good  Valeria ;  and 
«»  the  Signura  thanked  her,  but  with  some  appearance  of  hetiitation  in 
ber  manner,  she  added,  in  a  low  voice,  **  there  can  be  nothing  to  say 
■gainst  it^ — a  man  about  to  be  married." 

*'  Come,  then.  Count  Theobaldo/'  said  the  Spaniard,  in  on  indifferent 
tone,  while  she  drew  the  bee  veil  over  her  forehead^* — that  graceful 
black  veil,  so  becoming  to  her  dark  and  glowing  complexion.  Theo- 
Imldo  put  on  his  gloves,  but  »aid  nothbigi  as  the  tune  of  hia  voice 
would  have  betrayed  his  emotion.  The  ^Signora  placed  her  small  hand 
upon  his  arm,  at  which  he  grew  pale  and  trembled.  The  Spaniard 
tiniled.% 

1  returned  in  sorrow  and  consternation  towards  the  fire.  The 
Marquise  Pons  retired  to  lier  apartment,  and  Valeria  came  and  seated 
herself  on  a  Rtool  at  my  feet.  She  appeared  to  l>e  lost  in  profound 
liioo^ht,  and  I  began  to  observe  her  with  much  attention,  and  »time 
fear  of  her  participating  in  my  suspicions ;  when  she  took  my  hand, 
and  said  to  me  with  the  serenity  of  an  angel, — 

*'  Is  it  not  true,  my  uncle?  are  we  not  too  happy.**' 
The  following  day  the  IVIarquise  de  Pons  gave  a  little. /tVe,  at 
which  Valeria  was  to  assemble  all  her  friends,  and  ihrns  she  h^d 
known  in  her  childhood — probably  in  the  innocent  pride  of  her  heart, 
ikn  also  to  show  them  all  her  betrothed  ;  there  was  to  be  dancing,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  found  herself  the  queen  of  the  festival. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  Signora  di  las  Bermejas  iirrived.  She  had  left 
oflf  her  mourning,  and  dressed  herself  in  a  costume  of  simple  white 
fnusJin.  Her  long  braided  tresses  were  looped  up  with  two  bunches  of 
Parma  violets — no  lace,  no  jewels  i  how  beautiful  she  hmked  !  Every 
eye  was  directed  toward  her,  as  a  crowd  of  dancers  surrounded  her. 
Without  appearing  to  care  in  the  slightest  degree  for  all  this  admira- 
tion and  hninage,  she  declined  dancing,  and  seated  herself  in  the  smaller 
ruom  near  two  old  friends,  who  hud  just  began  a  game  of  chess. 

A  moment  after,  Theobiildo  appeared  ;  his  first  glance  sought  the 
Signora  di  las  Bermejas ;  Valeria's  fair  cheek  glowed  with  pleasure. 
He  bad  not  been  with  her  the  preceding  day. 

They  danced  in  the  sal(H>n.  Anatolio  was  refused  with  much 
obstinacy  by  the  Signora,  who  appeared  quite  decided  not  to  dance  at 
mil,  so  was  at  htst  obliged  to  devote  himself  to  some  handsome  girls 
of  his  acquaintance.  Theobaldo  appeared  to  me  ghMimy,  hnt  tranquil 
and  tttdf-po^&esfied.     He  danced  lirst  with  V^aleriat  atid  then  seated 
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himself  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  sdoon.  I  established  myself  ii 
the  cabinet,  and  began  a  game  of  chess  with  the  Signora  M— ^ 
I  had  turned  my  back  upon  the  Signora  di  las  Bermejas,  bat  ka 
face  and  figure  were  reflected  in  a  large  mirror  which  was  immedntt)] 
opposite  to  me.  She  remained  reclining  in  the  arm-chair,  unili^ 
coldly — scarcely  replying  to  those  who  came  to  pay  their  comDlimol 
to  her,  and  had  her  eyes  fixed  upon  our  game  of  chess,  which  ItfM 
till  an  hour  after  midnight.  I  began  to  think  that  I  had  been  k 
ceived,  when  Theobaldo  approached  her. 

The  Signora  turned  her  head,  and  smiled  with  a  calm  and  indiffen 
air. 

**  Have  you  had  a  pleasant  day?"  said  the  Signora,  with  a  Une 
interest. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  no,  Signora,  my  thoughts  are  too  painful  for  anything 
have  the  power  of  distracting  them." 

'*  Ah  !  indeed,  perhaps  the  dreamy  melancholy  often  attendant  up 
happiness." 

"  Alas !  no ;  would  I  could  love  with  more  devotion  the  one  i 
merits  so  much." 

''  And  that  does  not  appear  to  me  so  impossible,"  said  the  SigM 
"  she  is  so  attractive,  so  innocent,  and  loving.  Oh !  Signer  Them 
to  live  in  each  other,  to  share  the  same  thoughts,  the  same  bopai 
wishes ;  to  love  each  other  with  every  faculty  of  the  soul,  this  « 
is  the  happiness  of  a  wedded  life,  and  this  must  indeed  be  the  k 
piness  of  the  angels  in  heaven." 

In  speaking  thus,  she  fixed  upon  him  her  dark  and  melanchdr  ef 
now  veiled  in  tears.  I  saw  him  tremble,  his  lips  became  white,! 
he  hardly  appeared  to  breathe.  At  length  a  singular  remembni 
appeared  to  restore  him  to  himself. 

"  And  you  loved  the  Signer  di  las  Bermejas  ?"  said  he  coldly. 

She  did  not  reply,  but  the  almost  imperceptible  smile  of  disk 
which  curled  her  beautiful  lips,  said,  as  clearly  as  words  could  e 
press,  "Neither  the  Signor  di  las  Bermejas,  nor  any  beinsiali 
world.  Love  !  "  said  she;  "  who  understands  the  feeling  as  1  w<J 
understand  it  ?  Is  it  not  the  name  too  often  given  to  vanity^  * 
quetry,  and  heartlessness,  and  to  the  attentions  of  an  iosiniitf 
servile  gallantry.  Let  us  look  around.  Perhaps  Count  Amtil 
understands  its  meaning?  Oh,  no!  he  has  too  blooming  a  etf 
plexion,  he  dunces  with  too  much  spirit,  he  bestows  his  smiloi 
indiscri minutely  on  all  women,  to  love  any  one.  Valeria,  p^*^ 
fortunate  maiden,  she  can  never  have  felt  the  wild  tumultuous  k^ 
of  that  love,  which  pines  in  the  absence  of  the  beloved  one,  and  |> 
comes  pale  and  trembles  with  emotion  ut  the  sound  of  his  approach 
footstep.     And  you — " 

"I,"  interrupted  Theobaldo,  with  bitterness ;  "  you  appear  t»b* 
observed  me  much  Signora." 

You  do  not  love  Valeria,"  continued  she;  **you  will  never  1* 
her,  but  she  will  not  be  unhappy,  she  will  never  know  what  is  wnflf 
to  her  happiness." 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  understand  it,"  said  Theobaldo,  with  8gl*€, 
and  troubled  expression. 

She  wa^ silent. ^  moment,  and  then  replied,  with  a  deep  sigh,  b*' 
ing  her  eyes  Vo  vVie  ^tomu^, \\\vi\'d «k  ^^i<i\.W>i.^  ^H>4\-yi^x«5»i her  f»wi* 
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^^  Yes." 

*•  Tlien,"  said  lie,  *'  you  ought  to  conipassiionate  me.  Oh  !  I  have 
;il0efed  wo  much.  I  hiive  been  so  unhappy  since^"  she  restruinfd 
fkok  by  a  lcK)k — be  became  siltfut,  mul  joining  hi»  hiiuds  he  munnuredl 
■ii  a  sorrow  whicli  he  endeavoured  to  contain — '*  You  see  how  much 
^^fcve  sutfered  !  " 

**  Poor  Theobdhlo,"  said  the  Sigiiora,  in  a  law  voice,  and  a  tear  stood 
II  her  deep  expressive  eyes,  and  shone  upon  her  loijg  black  eye-lashes. 
ibe  became  pule  with  the  effect  of  the  powerful  emotions  which  seemed 
jofeiiake hi»  imierniorit  »ouL 

■F  But  I  have  not  yet  separated  my«e]f  from  yon  for  ever,"  said  ht% 
Hlh  a  low  voice,  which  trembled  from  the  excess  of  his  eniotiou  ;  **  I 
Mil  siill  at  liberty.  Ah  !  never  till  this  evening  did  I  comprehend  the 
|UJl  meaning  of  tbe  word  hai>piiiesa," 

■ffhe  Signura  di  las  Bermeja^  did  not  reply^  but  they  understood  each 
Jmer  witliout  words. 

1  sought  Valeria  with  my  eyes ;  the  liappy  and  joyous  maiden  was 
dancio*;  in  the  hirge  sahjon,  and  was  smiling  from  afar  at  her  betrothed. 

"My  dearest  uncle,  you  do  not  know  tbe  good  fortune  which  bus 
happened  to  iSi*;nnr  Tbeobaldo.  He  has  had  a  legacy  of  2tMI,fMI0 
inaicsi  and  yet  1  cannot  help  feeling  rather  ijonry,  he  might  think, 
perhaps,  that  I  was  ivs,  proud  of  his  fortune  as  himaelf.  Ah,  no,  I 
would  rather  he  had  been  poor," 

Sbe  stopped  suddenly,  blasbing  at  having  expre(>8ed  her  thoughts  so 
penly>  and  hid  her  face  in  her  bands.     I  kissed  her,  and  she  wept. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  child  I  **  I  exclaimed,  with  alarm, 

"  Only  a  little  folly,  my  good  uncle,"  said  she,  smiling  through  heJ 
ti««ar6.     "I  am  so  happy,  so  very  happy,   that  I  am  fearful  of  some 
bunge," 

"  Child  that  thou  art,"  said  1,  "  are  we  not  here  to  defend  thee?  Thy 
future  lies  bright  and  unsh.uioived  before  thee,  A  few  days  hence 
uvefything  will  be  assured,  and  thou  wilt  be  Tbeobaldo's  bride." 

Vea,"  .said  slie  serionUy,  **  death  alone  could  destroy  uiy  happineMs." 
be  same  day  we  departed  fur  tlie  country,  there  we  were  entirely 
e;  Tbeobaldo  did  not  come  from  Paris  once.  At  the  same  time, 
ibo»e  wlio  did  not  know  what  was  at  his  heart  would  have  imagined 
liiui  in  love  with  an  angel,  and  that  he  only  lived  for  her.  He  so  .sur- 
rounded her  with  hwing  cares,  and  appeared  so  entirely  occupied  vrith 
;Ui£  future,  in  Avhicb  they  were  to  be  united  ;  but,  al.isl  the  whole  of 
liis  conduct  was  prompted  by  a  wish  to  perform  his  duty,  and  inspired 
the  energy  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  tbe  task.  These  ten 
days  passed  very  rapidly  for  all,  and  the  25lh  of  November  arrived 
biumy  and  beautiful  as  a  day  in  the  early  sj^ring.  My  fetu's  vanished 
as  uiy  wishes  were  about  to  be  acci>mplisbed.  With  my  heart  full  of 
hopeful  aspirations,  and  embracing  Valeria  tenderly  as  slie  knelt  before 
me  on  that  eventful  morning  to  receive  my  patt^rnal  benediction.  We 
passed  the  morning  in  my  sister's  apartments,  Tbeobaldo  remained 
in  bis  own  room,  respecting  those  untk- lined  fears  and  emotions  Irom 
which  the  fondest  love  can  hardly  fortify  tbe  maiden's  heart  at  sucli  a 
'.moment.  Tbe  Marquise  was  amijible,  but  very  frivolous  as  I  have 
said  before,  and  sbe  occupied  herself  this  morning  entirely  with 
A'^ciieria's  dres.s,  and  tormented  her  with  a  hundred  little  details.  8he 
came  and  went,  gave  orders,  and  every  now  and  then  gave  me  a  smile 
of  most  heaitfelt  satis iactiou.     The   wedding  was  to  take  place  at  the 
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municipality  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  cbnrcb  of  Mendo 
the  witnesses  were  alone  invited  to  be  present.  Madame  de  Poi 
dined  in  her  own  apartment  with  Valeria.  I  went  to  look  ft 
Theobaldo ;  he  affected  a  gaiety  of  spirits  which  appeared  to  me  anil 
alarming.  I  left  him  to  make  his  brid^room's  toilet,  and  in  half  i 
hour  he  came  to  seek  for  me  in  the  library. 

Never  had  I  seen  him  look  so  handsome,  but  his  black  dreo,  tn 
his  pale  face  would  have  made  me  doubt  whether  it  was  a  fttocnl 
or  bridal  he  was  to  attend.  I  was  giving  orders  to  my  wem^ 
when  Theobaldo  came  up  mechanically  to  one  of  the  bodccases,  ad 
took  a  book ;  no  sooner  had  he  open^  it  than  he  threw  it  htH^ 
away>  he  approached  the  fire,  and  seating  himself  near  me  he  tried  ti 
smile,  but  his  hands  trembled.  I  took  up  the  book,  which  1  dih 
covered  to  be  a  "  Journey  in  Spain,"  which  had  been  lent  to  him  bjrtk 
Signora  di  las  Bermejas.  When  we  assembled  in  the  drawing-r««i 
about  six  o'clock,  Theobaldo  appeared  very  much  more  composed.  He 
approached  Valeria,  who  was  leaning  over  her  grandmother's  ant- 
chair,  and  he  kissed  her  hands  with  much  emotion.  She  was  dtmd 
in  white,  with  a  wreath  of  orange  flowers,  and  her  bridal  veil  fib 
was  a  pure  creature, — an  angel,  in  whose  presence  no  bad  thoogbtif 
base  passions  could  be  felt.  Theobaldo  felt  this  influence,  sod  i 
expression  became  more  serene ;  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  he  had  iltV' 
gether  forgotten  the  Signora  di  lus  Bermejas. 

The  saloon  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  resplendent  with  mimn 
crystals,  and  ornamented  with  natural  flowers.     We  appeared  ^ 
lost  in  this  great  room.     I  asked  my  sister  if  she  would  not  oooe  ai 
the  smaller  one  ? 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  cried  she,  with  a  triumphant  expressioiii  *!»• 
cause  we  shall  soon  have  more  company.  Do  you  think  I  would  hm 
Valeria  married  in  the  chimney  corner?  " 

She  had  hardly  finished  speaking  when  the  door  opened,  and  tk 
Signora  di  las  Bermejas  was  announced,  and  at  the  same  time  sM 
twenty  other  people  of  our  acquaintance,  relations,  and  the  fitiendii 
our  two  families. 

"  It  is  a  surprise  for  you,  my  angel,"  said  the  Marquise  de  ?(»,'* 
a  low  voice  to  Valeria,  as  the  latter  received  the  compliments  paid  b( 
with  a  blushing  and  pleased  demeanour. 

I  was  thunderstruck  ! 

The  Signora  di  las  Bermejas  advanced  quickly,  and  placed  hixd 
near  Valeria.  She  had  also  a  white  dress,  white  flowers  in  her  biv 
hair,  and  a  rich  white  veil  put  on  in  the  Spanish  fashion  on  her  M 
you  would  have  supposed  her  to  be  another  bride,  and  she  was  \t^ 
tiful  enough  to  drive  a  man  distracted.  My  eyes  sought  TheobsUii 
his  face  was  hidden  behind  his  handkerchief,  but  the  white  cai0 
hardly  formed  a  contrast  to  the  paleness  of  his  forehead. 

There  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  employed  in  congratulatioos* 
compliments,  and  then  the  carriages  were  announced.  Everyhodj* 
during  this  general  move;  the  Signora  approached  Theobalds 
appeared  to  be  trying  to  master  a  profound  emotion.  His  look 
vacant,  his  limbs  trembled,  and  he  put  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  dH 
which  led  to  the  apartment  of  the  Marquise  de  Pons. 

"  Courage .'  "  said  the  Signora  di  las  Bermejas,  "  courage,  Thedbili«^' 

"  Ah  I "  excVaimed  he,  in  a  voice  nearly  suffocated  by  his  oi** 
'<  I  am  a  poor  d\iilo^v.ouI\)^Aft  loc\,>^<^c^\i^t&  v\i&n^>^^>\^ — I  love  foarii^'] 
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^PB©  detestable  vanity  of  tliis  woman,  her  fktrocioiia  cm|iieiry  was 
lltisiiecl  at  this  avowal,  and  an  imperceptible  atnile  of  pride  and 
rianiph  played  upon  her  lip  as  she  escaped  with  a  Itrusque  movement 
pom  Theobaldo's  side.  With  an  air  of  surprise  and  consternation, 
rhich  was  but  too  well  feigned,  Vtderia  came  at  this  moment  from  her 
rand  mother's*  room,  where  she  had  gone  to  seek  for  her  honqud  of 
o^ers  and  her  prayer-book.  I  conducted  Theobaldo  towards  Madame 
e  Pons,  to  whom  he  wa»  to  give  his  arm.  Then  I  approached  our 
^ftlerisi  who  was  standing  near  the  chimney^  and  so  pale  and  agitated, 
he  looked  as  if  she  would  faint.  Her  hand  fell  as  if  by  instinct  upon 
■fT  arm,  and  I  conducted  her  to  the  carriage  The  drive  was  short. 
raleria  threw  herself  back  into  a  comer  of  the  carriage,  and  I  re- 
|ieet«d  her  silence  at  the  near  approach  of  so  solemn  a  momenta  When 
Ire  reached  the  municipality,  1  felt  her  hand  tremble  in  mine,  and  she 
ippeared  again  fainting^ 

**  Courage,  my  daughter/'  said  I :  *'  is  so  much  fear  and  agony 
kecessary  on  the  accomplishment  of  thy  destiny,  and  such  a  happy 
Ifestiny  ?  " 

We  entered  the  church,  and  she  allowed  herself  to  be  conducted  to 
place  by  Theobaldo's  side,  before  the  syndic,  who  was  there  to  pro- 
ce  the  formula,— 

You  are  united  in  the  name  of  the  law." 
e  brilliant  assembly  who  had  been  invited,  surrounded  the  be- 
tfd.      Every   one   was   silent.      JMadarae    de    Pons  \vept   happy 
,  and  pressed  my  hands.     The  Signora  di  las  Bermejos  looked  at 
baldo. 
he  syndic  read  the  act  of  the  laW|  and  tlien  addressed  Theobaldo: 
Count  Theobaldo  de  Montmaiir,  do  you  take  Mademoiselle  Valeria 
'ons  as  your  lawful  wife  ?  " 
Yes,"  said  Theobaldo,  in  a  firm  lone. 

And   you,    Mademoiselle  Valeria  de  Pons,  do  you  accept  Count 
tbaldo  de  Montmaur  as  your  lawful  husband  ?  ** 
**  No ! "  said  she,  in  a  dying  voice,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  rise,  fell 
buck  senseless. 

I  cannot  describe  the  scene  which  followed, — our  agony  J  the  con- 
sternation of  the  guests  !  Time,  thank  heaven !  has  drawn  a  soften- 
ing veil  over  the  horrors  of  the  past. 

Valeria  did  not  return  to  life,  or  awaken  from  that  fearful  trance, 
which  daily  became  more  and  more  like  death.  Her  closed  eyes  had 
in  them  no  tears — her  body  was  motionless^  insensible ;  even  lire  ap' 
peared  to  occasion  no  pain.  1  did  not  leave  her  more  than  a  ikiw 
moments  at  a  time  watching^ — praying  to  heaven  that  she  might  only 
utter  a  word  or  make  the  slightest  movement.  Sometimes  it  appeared 
to  me  as  if  her  lips  moved  and  she  but  muttered  some  words,  then  I 
bent  over  her.  I  called  her,  hut  she  replied  not.  The  last  night  I 
watched  by  her  side  the  doctor  had  gone  from  her  room  to  that  of  my 
aiHter.  lie  had  promised  not  to  leave  me  during  these  dreadful 
tcenes. 

"  Doctor,"  said  I,  "  you  will  not,  then,  be  able  to  save  either  one 
<wr  the  other/' 

h^las  !  my  sisler  had  nearly  rca;ched  the  term  of  her  life,  and  must  soon 
fre  died  in  tlie  common  course  of  nature,  science  has  no  miracle»  to 
prolong  life  after  that  inevitable  term ;  but  Valeria  I  Valeria  1  at  thu 
aue  of  seventeen. 
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"  Is  there  then  nothing  that  will  join  again  the  shattered  thread 
of  life  which  is  well  nigh  broken  ?" 

"  It  is  already  broken/'  said  the  doctor ;  "  she  is  already  dead ; 
memory,  intelligence,  the  noblest  faculties,  no  longer  exist  What 
shock  could  awake  her  from  this  lethargy  ?" 

**  She  does  not  reply  to  us,  but  perhaps  she  hears  us,"  cried  I,  witb 
a  sudden  thought. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  I  approached  the  bed  with  a  light 
There  she  lay  unmoveable,  her  white  hands  crossed  upon  her  buton, 
and  her  head  buried  amongst  the  cushions  in  the  midst  of  ha 
dishevelled  hair.  Her  eyes  continued  closed,  and  her  lips  and  cbeda 
were  of  a  livid  hue. 

"  Valeria,"  I  cried,  *'  Theobaldo  is  here,  he  would  see  thee,  he  ii 
here !" 

At  these  words  she  did  not  open  her  eyes,  but  she  moved,  and  i 
slight  colour  came  into  her  face. 

"  Valeria,  my  child,  thou  hearest  me !" 

She  moved  her  hands,  and  fell  into  terrible  convulsions.  Her  erei 
were  open,  and  she  looked  at  me  without  knowing  me,  and  her  as- 
equal  respiration  appeared  every  now  and  then  to  cease  altogether. 

Valeria  at  this  moment  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  tM 
distinctly, — 

''I  am  a  poor  disgraced,  dishonoured  fool — for  I  love  you— love  too 
still  r 

Then  I  remembered,  for  the  first  time,  that  this  unfortunate  child 
must  have  been  in  that  room  near  the  door  where  the  Signora  and 
Theobaldo  were  standing. 

"  I  am  a  poor  disf^^u;ed,  dishonoured  fool,  for  I  love  you — I  U^ 
you  still,"  repeated  Valeria,  tearing  her  hair  with  her  hands.  She 
fell  back  once  more,  and  uttered  neither  word  nor  complaint. 

"  But  Valeria,  from  this  moment  gave  no  farther  signs  of  cunscious- 
ness,  and  towards  morning  her  gentle  spirit  passed  imperceptibly  away. 
Yes,  the  child  of  my  old  age,  its  support  and  comfort  passed  away, 
as  the  gentle  summer  wind,  and  has  left  me  the  cold  bleak  blasts  of 
winter.     My  sister  did  not  survive  her  more  than   ten   days ;  and 

Theobaldo 1  kept  from  him  Valeria's  last  words  ;  his  agony  and 

grief  cannot  be  described.  I  left  Paris,  and  resided  some  years  in 
Italy.  On  my  return  I  was  told  the  Signora  di  las  Bermejas  had 
married  Count  Anatolio.  I  sought  Theobaldo.  Alas  !  what  a  u-reck 
I  found  him ;  how  old  he  had  become !  we  spoke  with  our  hearts  upon 
our  lips.     I  felt  called  upon  to  comfort  and  console  him. 

«  I  am  vile,"  said  he  ;  "  yes,  you  know  not  how  vile ,  for  I  love  her 
still.     I  still  love  that  cruel  and  stony-hearted  woman." 

"  How  is  it  possible,"  said  I,  **  she  who  has  done  you  so  much  harm." 

Tears  came  into  Theobaldo's  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  know  her  well  now,  she  has  a  heart  of  stone ; 
she  allured  me  to  hope  everything — I  was  her  slave — I  adored  her, 
when  one  day  she  announced  coldly  to  me  her  engagement  with  Count 
Anatolio !  Ah !  how  mean — how  vile  I  became  at  that  moment  I 
supplicated  her — I  wept  at  her  feet — I  asked  her  love,  which  was  my 
life.  A  mariage  de  convenance  is  a  sad  folly,"  said  I  repeating  her 
own  words.  "  This  was  your  opinion ;  you  must  not,  you  will  nut 
marry  but  for  love  1 " 

**  But  for  am\>\t\oiiV*  ^^xe^Vv^^. 
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**  These  were  her  last  words  to  me.    I  never  saw  her  more." 

**  Time  will  bring  a  remedy  to  all  this/'  said  I,  "  everything  changes 
a  the  life  of  the  young,  and  the  future  brings  for  them  new  sorrows 
Jid  new  joys,  but  the  old  can  bear  but  little." 

Theobaldo  shook  his  head. 

"  Do  you  not  suppose/'  replied  he,  "  that  I  have  exerted  myself  to 
wercome  this  madness,  this  folly,  but  neither  my  will,  nor  my  reason 
laTe  enabled  me  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  it ;  the  mere  thought  of 
aer  beauty  fills  my  soul  with  the  most  tumultuous  sensations,  but 
prhat  a  vile,  what<an  infernal  spirit;  I  know  her  well.  Could  I 
become  for  one  single  day  master  of  that  woman,  eovem  her,  and  see 
her  tremble  before  me,  love  me,  or  fei^  to  love,  I  should  be  satisfied 
with  a  few  hours  of  such  happiness.     You  see  I  am  mad ! " 

'*  You  must  travel." 

"  Yes :  my  passport  is  already  prepared.    I  go  to  Spain." 

"To  Spain!" 

"  Yes ;  I  go  to  put  myself  in  the  way  of  being  shot  in  the  service  of 
Queen  Christina — life  has  become  a  burthen  to  me,  and  I  do  not  think 
like  that  woman  that  it  is  a  pity  to  die  young  ;  and  then  she  will  com- 
passionate me — she  will  feel  remorse." 

*'  Theobaldo ! "  exclaimed  I,  "  Valeria  is,  indeed,  revenged." 

The  next  morning  he  had  left  Paris  for  ever. 


HAPPINESS. 


Oh,  Happiness  !  where  art  thou  flown  ? 

To  what  pure  land  of  bliss  ? 
I  have  asked  in  vain  of  the  vanished  hours, 

And  j&nd  thee  not  in  this. 

I  have  sought  thee  in  festive  halls. 
Where  eyes  and  snules  were  bright, 

And  thou  cam'st  not  at  my  anxious  call. 
So  I  left  those  halls  of  light. 

I  have  sought  thee  by  murmuring  streams, 

Such  as  the  poets  say 
Bring  blissful  and  unshadowed  dreams, 

But  the  spirit  was  away. 

Oh,  Happiness  !  thou  beauteous  sprite  ! 

Where  is  thy  dwelling  ? — say, 
Is  it  in  woods,  or  in  the  heights 

Of  the  Alpine  mounts  away  ? 

From  thy  far  off  flight,  oh,  come  thou  to  me  ? 

Oh,  come  to  thy  votary's  sigh  ! 
And  then  shall  my  soul,  by  th^  spirit  be. 

To  bliss  and  heaven  more  nigh. 
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MEMOIR   OF 
THE  REV.  OEOROE  CORNELIUS  GORHAM. 

Thr  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  is  descended  from  the  uciil 
Anglo- Breton  familj^  of  the  De  Gorrams,  who  can  be  traced  il 
Brittany  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Three  brtoehi 
of  this  family  settled  respectively  in  the  counties  of  Hotfai' 
Leicester,  and  Northampton.  Mr.  Gorham  is  a  native  of  St  Ncii(if 
in  Huntingdonshire,  and,  in  1805,  entered  Queen's  CoUegt^te 
bridge,  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Milner,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  wai  ths 
President. 

During  his  usual  academical  course,  Mr.  Gorham  obtaioed  di 
Mathematical,  Classical,  and  Theological  prizes,  which  that  socm^ 
had  to  bestow  on  the  students  and  the  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  tM 
college.  He  obtained  also  two  University  prises.  While  jet  fl 
Undergraduate,  in  1808,  the  Nonrisian  ffold  medal  was  awarded  to  Iiii 
for  an  «  Essay  on  Public  Worship."  He  took  his  degree  of  BJli 
January,  1809,  on  which  occasion  he  was  the  third  Wrangler  of  liil 
year,  the  present  Baron  Alderson  being  the  Senior  Wrangler.  Ol 
the  contest  for  Dr.  Smith's  two  Mathematical  prises,  the  exMSOB 
tions  for  which  take  place  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  th 
bestowment  of  the  degrees  on  the  Bachelors  of  Arts,  he  had  tbedi> 
tinction  of  dividing  the  second  prize  with  the  second  Wrangler,  Ik, 
Standley,  afterwards  Vicar  of  Southoe.  This  is,  we  believe^  thi 
only  instance  of  that  prize  having  been  divided. 

Immediately  afVer  this,  Mr.  Gorham  quitted  Cambridge  for  a  ye* 
and  a  half,  and  resided  at  Edinburgh,  as  the  companion  of  a  nobii' 
man  of  his  own  standing  and  university,  on  the  recommenditioDcf 
Dean  Milner,  and  the  late  William  Wilberforce.  During  this  period 
(in  1810)  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  and  in  1811 
obtained  a  Divinity  prize,  given  annually  to  a  Bachelor  of  Artid 
that  society.  In  1811  he  was  ordained  Deacon,  and  in  1812Priei^ 
by  Dr.  Dampier,  Bishop  of  Ely.  On  the  former  of  these  occasioo^ 
the  Bishop  instituted  a  private  examination,  and  threatened  to  witk 
hold  ordination  from  him,  on  the  very  subject  of  Baptismal  Regeo» 
ration,  on  which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  thirty-seven  years  ato 
wards,  refused  him  institution.  The  young  Deacon  stood  finnti 
his  principles,  and  the  worthy  Bishop,  wiser  or  more  tolerant  tbn 
his  brother  prelate,  had  the  grace  to  give  way. 

In  allusion  to  this  event,  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  writte 
by  Mr.  Gorham  himself,  and  placed  before  his  judges  as  documeDttf 
matter,  in  the  work  which  he  published  in  1848,  entitled  "  Eiaffl 
nation  before  Institution,  &c."  In  p.  28  of  that  volume  (which  wi 
filed  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  laid  before  the  Judicial  Committi 
of  the  Privy  Council),  Mr.  Gorham  says,  addressing  the  Bishop 
Exeter,  January  28,  1847:— 

*  The  Hertfordshire  branch  settled  at  a  manor,  knowii  since  the  time  of  Hes 
yill.  by  the  name  ol  OoxV^axcAixM'j, — ax  which  place  stood  the  mauaion  of « 
'Uuatrious  Bacon. 


^  O.  C,  GORHAM. 

-^"^ 

**  Yoa  ftate  that  /  have  unkappiitf  forgotten  mt/  f)rdinaiion  Vow  of 

|be«Jieiice  to  my  Ordinary,  and  in  the  Name  of  God  you  solcranly 
Ball  on  me  to  keep  it !  Very  many  years — more  than  half  the 
(iiiDiber  which  we  are  impressively  reminded  sums  up  the  period  of 
btiman  lite—have  passed  away  since  that  Awful  Name  was  invoked. 
En  one  of  the  Chapels  Ri>yal,  to  add  weight  to  the  record  of  my 
icveral  Ordination  Vows,  But  time^  vny  Lord,  has  not,  as  you  in- 
msiderately  affirm,  effaced  from  my  mind  the  recollections  of  any 
of  those  solemn  obligations,  nor  obliterated  the  deep  impres- 
ts which  each  and  all  of  them  made  on  my  heart.  //  memory 
lid  for  one  moment  have  slept,  it  must  have  been  awakened 
the  remarkable  similarity  of  the  earliett,  and  of  (he  most 
circumstances  which  attended  tuy  coming  under  the  notice 
a  Bishop.  On  my  Ordination  in  1811,  an  attempt  was  made 
Iby  the  then  Bishop  of  Ely  {Dr,  Dam  pier),  to  stretch  Episcopal 
muthorily  beyond  Canonical  bounds,  by  placing  his  private  rx- 
paiitifms  of  the  declarations  of  the  Church,  with  regard  to  the 
effects  of  Baptism,  on  a  level  with  the  Thirty -nine  Articles ;  and 
be  demanded  from  me  an  acceptance  of  his  opinions,  as  essen* 
tial  to  admission  to  Holy  Orders.  Though  I  was  then  a  very  young 
\man, — the  only  candidate,  among  many,  subjected,  w^ithout  notice, 
to  that  trying  ordeal, — and  though  n on- ordination  would  have  in- 
volved the  loss  of  the  College  prefennent  I  then  held,  as  well  as 
have  debarred  me  from  the  ministry  into  which  I  was  earnestly 
desirous  of  entering,  I  had  the  courage  to  reject  his  authoritative 
proposition  of  a  private  test  of  orthodoxy.     Shame  would  it  be,  if  in 

Rore  mature,  or  even  in  declining  years,  I  had  less  firmness  in  pro- 
llting  against  a  similar  innovation  on  the  principles  of  the  Church 
^England.  A  weak,  or  an  ill-informed  conscience  may  be  terrified 
into  compliance  bv  a  peremptory  allegation  of  a  broken  vow,  and  a 
call  with  the  Highest  Appeal  for  implicit  submission.  It  requires 
nerve,  my  Lord,  as  well  as  integrity,  to  meet  such  an  onset  aa 


is  remarkable  statement  shows  that  the  imputation^  cast  on 
ic  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  cannot  j)ossiblif  attach  to 
Mr.  Gorham ;  viz.,  that  they  have  slipped  into  Orders  by  a  dis- 
honest concealment  of  their  principlesj  and  have  afterwards  changed 
their  religious  views  without  having  had  the  integrity  to  leave  the 
Church  whose  principles  (it  is  assumed)  they  had  abandoned.  Mr, 
Gurham,  at  all  events,  openly  avowed,  in  IBll,  at  the  risk  of  the 
loss  of  both  Ordination  and  Fellowship,  the  very  principles  which 
lie  so  firmly  maintained  in  IJMil 

Mr.  Gorham  resided  in  Queen's  College  for  three  years  after  his 
ordination,  taking  private  pupils,  and  exercising  his  ministry  in 
parishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.  In  1814,  he  left 
College  for  the  Curacy  of  Beckenham,  in  Kent. 

Prom  1818  to  lU2'Jf  he  was  Curate  of  the  parish  church  of  Clap- 
ham,  Surrey,  under  the  late  Dr*  Dealtry.  In  the  latter  year  he 
married  Jane^  the  second  daughter  of  the  Rev,  John  Martyn,  and 
iprand- daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Martyn,  late  Regius  Protestor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  whom  and  of  whose 
father,  also  a  very  eminent  botanist,  Mr.  Gorham  publi^^hed  very  in- 
teresting and  much  desiderated  memoirs  in  1830. 
»Af^er  having  served  several  curacies  in  different  dioceses ,  Mr» 
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Gorham  was  preset! te<l  in  IB-iC,  by  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndl 
the  Vicarage  of  St,  Just  in  Penwith,  in  the  county  of  Comt 
DioceBe  of  Exeter,  to  which  he  was  instituted  in  Pebruarj-  of' 
year,  by  the  present  Bishop,   and  which   living  he  Mil!  hold*, 
benefice  being  nearly  CtOOl.  a-year.     In    November,    IMT,   h« 
presented  by  the  present  Chancellor,  Lord  Gotten ham^  to  the  m 
Vicarage  of  Brampford-Speke,  near  Exeter,  returned  as  worth  iSl 
a^year,  the  exchange  being  accepted  (as  it  was  stated  id  the 
pleadings)  as  being  more  agreeable  to  Air.  Gorham,  that  gent 
wishing   for  a  less   onerous  charge  in  the  decline  of  life, 
affording  greater  facilities  for  the  education  of  his  children. 

We   have  now  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  life  of  Mr.  G( 
eventful  to  him^  and  the  settlement  of  which  is  so  important  tot 
Church,  that  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  briefly  stating  the 
stances  which  caused  it  to  be  raised. 

When  Lord  Cottenhara  expressed  his  intention  of  bestowing 
Mr.  Gorham  the  Vicarage  of  Brampford-Speke,  Air.  Gorhant 
to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,   requesting  his   Lordship  iu 
early  day  for  his  admission  into  the  benefice,  and  sugg- 
he  was  not  removing  into  another  diocese,  neither  the 
nor  the  exhibition  of  his  letters  of  ordination  were  reqir 
the  same  time,  saying  he  should  cheerfully  comply  with  hu 
ship's   wishes  in  that  respect,  as  far  as  was  practicable.     Aft< 
interchange  of  letters  between  Mr.  Gorham  and   the  Bi 
tary,  Mr.  Barnes,  the  Bishop  declined  to  institute  Mr.  ^ 
the  living  of  Brampford-Speke  until  he  had  had  an  opporiuiui 
satisfying  himself  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  fitness  fur  the  clia 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  exercise  of  the  patronage  ofl 
Crown,  which  was  vested  in  him  by  virtue  of  his  high  office, 
properly  required  that  the  intended  presentees  to  benefices  withii 
gift  should  produce  testimonials  from  three  beneficed   clergymi 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  resided,  and  that  such  testii 
should  be  counter-signed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

JVIr,  Gorham  having  obtained  his  testimonials  from  three 
neficed  clergymen  as  required,  forwarded  them  to  the  Bishop 
his  counter-signature,  but  his  Lordship  did  not  think  fit  to  ca 
with  that  request ;  but  he  signified  to  the  Lord  Chancel! 
doubt  he  entertained  concerning  the  soundness  of  Mr.  (h 
religious  views  upon  certain  points  of  doctrine;  and,  accordin^'lj,] 
the  margin  of  the  testimonial  the  Bishop  inserted  these  observat 

•*  The  clergymen  who  subscribed  this  testimonial  are  highlj 
spectable.  But,  as  I  consider  the  Bishop's  counter-signature  od 
document,  if  it  be  unaccompanied  by  any  remark,  as  iraplyirig 
own  belief  that  the  party  to  whom  it  relates  had  not  hehl,  writ 
or  taught  anything  contrary  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  ofl 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  as  my  own  e%] 
unfortunately  attests  that  the  Rev,  George  Cornelius  Gt- 
the  course  of  last  year,  in  correspondence  with  myself, 
and  maintain  what  is  contrary  to  its  doctrine,  I  cannot  a 
tiously  countersign  this  testimonial." 

That  testimonial  was  signed  by  three  beneficed  clergymen, 
said,  "  We  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  Mr.  Gorham's 
iucl ;  that  iluT\v\g  the  whole  of  the  time  we  verily  believe  tint 
red  p\ous^y ,  sobttX^* ,  aviv\  Wufc^SX^  •,  w^stXvaxfe-**  ^V  a\\v  licnc 
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lything  to  the  contrary  thereof,  nor  has  he  at  any  time,  so  far  as 
c  know  or  believe,  hctd,  written,  or  taught  anything  contrary  to 
doctrine  or  discipline  oC  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Utid." 

The  testimonials  so  marked  by  the  Bishop  were  then  forwarded 
Mr,  Gorham,  and  some  correspondence  look  place  between  that 
niJenian  and  his  diocesan,  the  result  of  which,  however,  was  that 
Bishop  declined  to  take  any  other  course  than  that  which  he 
adopted.  On  that  refusal,  Mr.  Gorham  communicated  the  whole 
the  circumstances  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  letter,  and  orficially 
letter  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
vin^  fully  considered  the  statementa  contained  in  these  letters, 
her  with  the  testimonial  and  the  Bishop's  writing  in  the  mar- 
immediately  announced  to  Mr.  Gorham  that  he  proposed  to 
the  fiat  for  his  presentation,  nolwitftstamling  the  absettce  of  the 
op's  counter-signature  to  the  testimoniat,  declining,  however,  to 
ter  into  the  question  which  had  arisen  between  I^Ir.  Gorham  and 
Bi&hop ;  and  on  the  same  day,  he  (the  Chancellor)  wrote  to  the 
op  saying  he  thought  it  right  to  sign  the  presentation,  adding 
having  been  furnished  with  testimonials  which  were  perfectly 
Afiurtory,  he  was  satisfied  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so,  without  de- 
ng  or  even  entering  into  conflicting  religious  opinions. 
That  letter  of  the  Lortl  Chancellor,  we  take  leave  to  say,  implied 
and  was  intended  to  convey  to  his  correspondent  a  sense  of  his 
"  nowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  ;  nor  could  he 
,  — «Te  been  much  surprised  when  he  heard  that  the  Bishop  was  deier- 
^loined  before  instituting  Mr.  Gorham,  to  subject  him  to  a  strict 
^ewtiination  on  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  regeneration.  "  Had  he 
tjnot  b«en  my  enemy,"  said  the  Earl  of  Essex,  alluding  to  Sir  Walter 
nBal^igh,  "  I  would  have  brought  him  to  a  Court-martiaL"  The 
fSBiahop  of  Exeter  does  not  deal  with  enemies  in  this  spirit*  Having 
r|xicked  a  quarrel  with  ^Ir.  Gorham  about  six  months  before,  on  the 
p nomination  ot  a  Curate  to  St.  Just,  nothing  would  now  do  but  a 
t  tiforous  examination  of  the  new  Vicar. 

J  That  examination  took  place*  It  was  commenced  on  the  17th 
F.Deccinber ;  and  continued  on  ihe  18th,  21st,  and  22d  ;  and  after  an 
rbterruption  of  some  duration,  it  was  renewed  on  the  8th  of  March, 
r  continued  on  the  9th,  and  finally  terminated  on  the  10th. 
r  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  found  Mr.  Gorham  a  more  learned  and  able 
■theologian  than  he  had  expected  to  encounter  :  tlie  Bishop  put  forth 
Mil  his  powers  to  implicate  the  Clerk,  by  what  the  Judicial  Commiltee 
have  called  "  intricate,  perplexing,  and  difficult  questions/'  But  the 
|Pre«bytcr  was  resolute,  firm,  cautious,  and  not  to  be  shaken  in  the 
RUuntenance  of  his  doctrine.  Thus,  both  parties  became  committed 
p>  a  struggle  from  which  neither  could  with  honour  retreat,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  trial — as  both  sides  allow— of  immense  importance 
fv  the  Church  of  England, — probably  of  greater  moment  than  any 
Mrhich  has  taken  place  since  the  Reformation- 

L  The  examination,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  ques- 
Eons,  with  the  answers  to  them,  which  would  form  a  printed 
kolunie  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  pages,  being  concluded,  Mr. 
borham  was  informed  that  the  Bishop  must  still  decline  to  institute 
Eiro  to  the  living  of  Brampford-Speke,  whereupon  Mr.  Gorham 
Eaaued  a  monition  out  of  the  registry  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  calling 
I      WOE,.  JLxrii.  ^  '^ 
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upon  the  Bishop  to  institute  him  into  the  vicarage,  or  to  appes 
show  cause  why  he  did  not  do  so. 

All  the  world  is  aware  that  the  judgment  of  that  Court 
against  Mr.  Gorham ;  that  he  appealed  to  the  Judicial  Cummitt 
the  Privy  Council,  by  whom  the  judgment  of  Sir  Herbert  Je 
Fust  was  reversed ;  that  the  Bishop  subsequently  applied  tc 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  set  aside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  I 
Council,  and  that  he  found  an  unanimous  judgment  againA 
there ;  and  that  he  has  made  a  second  application  to  the  Cos 
Pleas  for  the  same  purpose,  whose  decision  has  just  been  | 
May  27th,  confirming  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  B 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  entering  upon  the  mer 
the  question,  as  between  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Mr.  Go 
We  should  be  no  authority  either  way,  neither  would  this  H 
lanv  be  a  proper  place  for  a  polemical  discussion. 

But  we  may  ask,  why  should  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  a  fev 
after  he  had  been  cited  by  Mr.  Gorham  to  appear  in  the  Coi 
Arches,  have  seized  an  occasion,  while  delivering  a  charge 
Clergy  of  his  diocese,  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  review  of  a  paa 
called  a  "  Defence  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,"  in  which  op 
similar  to  those  held  by  Mr.  Grorham  on  Baptismal  Regenerats 
put  forth?  Were  his  hearers  ignorant  of  the  true  interprets! 
the  doctrine,  and  he  must  needs  enlighten  them  ;  were  they  ii 
with  another  doctrine,  and  he  must  needs  admonish  them  ? 

No,  it  was  a  painful  effort — in  more  senses  than  one,  a  pi 
efibrt — to  show  to  the  world  that  he  could  adduce  reasons  ft 
treatment  of  Mr.  Gorham — and  that  it  was  not  out  of  private  fa 
of  enmity,  which  otherwise  the  world  might  naturally  a 
believe,  that  he  compelled  to  appear  before  him,  to  be  pi 
the  question,  a  gentleman  of  a  ripe  age,  of  five  and  thirty]) 
standing  in  the  Church,  and  a  man  of  higher  scholastic  attaioi 
than  his  own. 
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The  author's  apology,  his  sole,  and,  as  he  hopes,  a  sufficient  apil 
for  these  volumes,  is,  that  in  no  language,  living  or  dead,  in  noik 
whether  of  a  consecutive  narrative,  or  as  a  digest  of  materials,  ooA 
title,  is  any  such  work  to  be  met  with  as  this,  which  he  has  novfl 
before  the  public,  with  the  title  of  a  "  History  of  the  Papal  Sti»' 

A  work  so  original,  it  may  be,  so  difficult,  and  which  all  mefii 
past  times  had  shrunk  from  commencing,  required  but  the  mored 
consideration  and  deliberation  with  any  one  who  would  now  toM 
attempt  it;  much  earnest  thought  was  needed,  much  attentioBti 
plan  best  adapted  to  it — ^years  of  research  for  the  materials  iib«* 
to  raise  it,  and  other  years  for  their  selection  and  arrangenieB^^ 
occasional  intervals  for  reflection,  and  for  close  examination  of  tkl 
as  it  proceeded.  All  the  time,  however,  that  the  author  devQUi*. 
task  of  composition  was  six  months,  and,  as  he  very  jusdy  sb* 
had  he  been  occupied  upon  it  through  as  many  years  as  he  had  ^ 

*  The  History  of  the  Papal  States,  from  their  Origin  to  the  PreientDf 
the  Rev.  J  ohu  MWe^>T).T>.    "^  no\%.   ^«^\i^  -.  v^q. 
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itoltitermlttrngly  and  exclusively,  his  history  of  thi?  Papal  Slates 
uy  hundred  years  being  very  busy  limes  with  them — might  still  be 
I  sadly  at  fault,  and  more  or  less  incomplete. 

award  any  careful  criticism  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  pages 
»ii  in  half  a  year,  and  on  such  a  subject,  would  be  out  of  the 
■oo — or  to  expect  much  from  so  hastily  written  a  composition, 
1  be  unreasonable ;  no  history  could  be  praised,  as  none  could 
De  popular,  that  was  struck  off,  as  the  author  congratulates  himself 
was,  as  he  exprcusee  it,  **  at  a  heat ;"  the  necessity  for  all  this 

does  not  appear,  but  the  result  is  the  marring  a  work,  that  had  it 

deliberately  entered  upon,  and  leisurely  and  judiciously  carried 
lught  have  secured  a  certain  measure  of  popularity,  and  have  been 
I  in  our  libraries  twenty  years  hence. 

iking  it,  however,  as  we  find  it,  we  roust  say  of  it  that,  as  an 
rical  work,  we  have  no  grounds  for  commending  it-=it  is  written 
I  plan^  and  in  a  strong  sectarian  spirit.  The  writer  is  a  Professor 
beology  in  the  Communion  of  Rome  ;  he  writes,  therefore,  as  a 
loist  miglit  be  expected  to  write,  and  educated  as  such  are,  as 
tps  they  cannot  but  write  in  praise  of  the  church  to  which  he 
gs  ;  nor  does  he  in  the  least  disguise  his  partialities,  nor  spare  his 
nciations ;  naturally  desirous  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  the 
I  Government,  he  earnestly  labours,  so  far  as  words  go,  to  make 
Popes  appear  as  far  beyond  all  earthly  praise,  and  more  than 
Ij  of  the  utmost  respect,  and  love,  and  veneration  of  the  whole 
ID  race. 

en  so  gifted  as  the  Popes,  he  argues,  were  never  given  to  the 
I — transcendent  in  virtues,  in  graces,  in  talents,  in  acquirements, 
eekness,  self-dental,  charity,  and  humility ;  and  had  they  ruled, 
ley  always  desired  to  rule,  supremely  over  the  nations  ;  had  their 
been  always  the  law  among  all  people,  the  happiness  to  be  enjoyed 
lis   world   would  have  been   beyond  all  our   present  conception, 

everywhere  there  would  have  been  peace  and  abundance,  and  the 
St  enjoyment  possible  of  all  temporal,  equally  as  of  all  spiritual 
ings.  Not  that  the  Popes  were  of  themselves  desirous  of  reigning 
le  first  instance,  but  they  were  compelled  to  reign  by  the  force  of 
c  opinion,  and  they  did  reign,  says  Dr*  Miley,  as  none  others  ever 
sign  exclusively  for  the  people,  encouraging  to  the  utmost  diffusion 
lowledge,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  social  advancement,  if 
laid  the  States  of  the  Church  show  small  signs  of  this,  the  answer 
is  is,  that  the  people  have  ever  been  unworthy  of  their  saintly 
),  and  that  they  are  only  miserable  because  they  are  disobedienL 
it  by  far  the  most  towering  character  among  men,  the  most 
Hi  in  talents  as  in  station,  the  holiest  and  the  wisest,  the  bravest 
he  meekest,  was  that  most  gifted  and  most  useful  of  all  the  Popes, 
brbearing  and  self-denying  tlildebrand.  Dn  Miley  can  find  no 
I  sufficiently  forcible  to  express  his  admiration  of  Clement  VU.,  or 
iiultation  when  he  describes  the  emperor  suing  for  mercy  at  his 
There  were  not  a  few  Popes  who  caught  the  spirit  of  Hilde- 
1,  and  who  walked  in  hi:^  steps  as  closely  as  they  were  able  ;  and 

of  these  a  very  large  measure  of  praise  is  in  these  pages  awarded. 
id,  the  express  object  of  the  work  would  appear  to  be,  to  praise  the 
s,  and  more  especially  to  praise  those  the  most  whom  the  world 
jonsidered  it  has  most  cause  to  blame  for  their  rapacity,  their 
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arrogance,  and  their  tyrannj.     Dr.  Miley  would  persuade 
things  bad   never   any    existence    in    his    favourite    Poo 
past  history  is  a  fabk,  and  that  nothing  but  what  the   P( 
selves  say  of  themselves  is  to  be  believed,  or  considered  as  Hi 
one  monaeni's  attention.     Therefore,   whatever  historical  cvidi 
may   have   to   the   contrary,   however   stem   the  proofs  wt  l| 
believing  as  we  do,  we  are  to  throw  aside  all  the  knowledge  t 
ever  gleaned,  and  to  receive  this  as  an  article  of  faith,  t 
ments  of  the  mighty   Hildebrand  were   so  expressly 
influence,  and  through  the  power  of  the  Almigbtyj  thai 
eclipse  the  greatest  wonders  recorded  of  human  genius,  but 
shade  the  greatest  miracleii.     The  exploits  of  this  fierce  and 
PontiflF  we  are  required,  therefore,  to  consider  as  far  more 
admiration  and  veneration,  than  the  greatest  miracles  rei 
Old  or  New  Testament. 

From  the  author  being  so  intent  upon  the  Popes,  and  i 
new  forms  of  speech  for  celebrating  their  incomparable  virtal 
but  little  time  or  space  for  any  useful  information  about  th«  SH 
which  they  ruled.  It  is  evident,  howerer*  that  from  some 
the  Papal  States  get  on  very  badly  ;  and  that  when  th 
do  it  for  themselves,  and  wholly  irrespectively  of  their 
But  the  author  can  see  no  blemishes,  nor  mismnnagetnent  in  i 
tion — if  there  is  a  paradise  upon  earth  it  is  the  Papal  States, 
are  any  people  upon  earth,  distinguished  above  all  othen,! 
Christian  grace,  for  true  holiness  of  life,  it  is  the  people  of  I 
States  who  have  the  inexpressibly  great  and  invaluable  privikgi 
presided  over  by  the  hoUest  of  men  as  well  as  by  the  mightiest 
who  looks  down  from  hi^s  exalted  station  at  an  immeasurablt 
beneath  him^  upon  all  the  crowned  heads,  whose  only  rigbl 
crowns  is,  that  he  confers  them. 

We  acknowledge  that  we  were  at  times  wearied  with  sudb  rf 
and  declamations  about  the  Pope's  powers  and  privileges; 
Insisted  upon  here,  no  doubt,  with  an  express  object  in  view,  to 
us  in  our  simplicity  that  he  is  in  an  especial  and  wholly  pecitlia 
a  divinely  appointed  authority — the  supreme  head  of  all  Chnrt 
the  representative  on  earth  of  the  world  s  Redeemer  in  Hci 
infallible  High  Priest  of  the  Church,  whose  word  is  above  all 
whose  power  to  kill  and  to  make  alive,  to  save  and  to  destroy^ 
only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Almighty  Creator  Himself- 
are  under  this  bondage  of  belief  will  find  much  in  these 
courage  them  to  believe  on,  for  Dr.  Miley  writes  like  o 
thoroughly  in  his  heart  all  that  he  has  here  said  ;  thege 
tions,  and  they  are  the  truth,  so  far  as  he  can  see  into 
are  articles  of  faith  to  him,  and  he  has  prominently  b 
ward  in  his  work,  and  has  enforced  them  with  all  the 
quence  of  which  he  is  capable.  But  as  we  can  see  into  th 
what  further  than  he  is  permitted  to  do,  and  are  accusto 
spiritual  pretensions,  and  all  assumptions  of  peculiar  hoi 
libility  to  the  unerring  test  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  we 
make  a  most  marked  distinction  between  faith  and  exed 
the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  the  multitudinous  and  ingeni 
imag'u\Al\on%  o?  luetv  bW*.t\.'&  ^\vvsi\x  wihtlcty  and  folly^  a 
have  engraSted  u^orv  \\.. 
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HORACE    WALPOLE. 

>SAR   Sib,  Strawberry  Hill,  July  IJtb,  1792. 

I   am  sorry  1  cannot  accept  your  visit  on  Friday,  as  to-mor- 
I  expect  General  Conway  and  his   family,  and  shall   have  my 
full  till  Sunday  or  Blonday  ;  but  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  on 
e  latter  day  or  Tuesday. 

Pray  tell  me  if  you  have  not  ^ot  my  two  folio  volumes  of"  Edmond- 
s's Catalogue  of  Coats  of  Arms,"  for  which  I  have  been  in  great 
IstresSj  and  cannot  find  in  any  of  my  libraries  here;  and  be  ao 
ood  as  to  name  what  books  of  mine  yon  have,  or  if  any,  for  I  am 
■ng  to  new-arrange  alL  Yours,  &c., 

_^__^  Orforu. 

Strawberry  Hill,  July  1 793. 
I  Gi^ADLY  accept  your  offer,  dear  sir,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
r,  and  Mrs.  Farrington  on  Sunday  ,*  and  if  they  would  see  Straw- 
BTiy  fcclK  tbey  had  better  be  here  by  one  o'clock  with  you. 

Yours,  &c.  Orfobd. 

I«lew«rtbj  July  the  Sevt^nteeutb,  17!iri. 
To  Samtiel  Lysons,  E»q,,  in  the  King*s  Bench  Wmlk,  Temple,  Lonilon, 
FfM— Orford, 


[«  Stniwb.  Nov.  8th,  179S. 
It  is  not  to  refuse,  but  to  accept  your  visit  on  Sunday  next,  that 
:  write:  I  thought  you  lost,  or,  which  was  much  more  probable,  that 
rou  had  forgotten  a  superannuated  invalid  in  a  village  out  of  the 
ray.  Ill  1  have  been  for  three  months,  but  of  past  disorders  I 
icver  talk ;  it  is  very  unfair  to  teaze  others  with  what  i-i  over- 

I  have  been  much  concenied  for  John  Hunter,*  and  I  do  grieve 
br  Mrs.  Hunter,  for  whom  I  fear  he  had  made  small  provision. 

You  will  find  Twickenham  scarce  wrinkled ;  the  unexampled 
luramer  still  lasts,  and  the  elraa,  like  old  beauties,  flatter  themselvefl 
:hat  they  look  as  well  as  ever,  and  I  hope,  politically,  that  our 
aurels  will  not  lose  a  leaf  The  atrocious  murder  of  that  matchless 
leroine  and  first  of  human  beings,  the  Queen  qK  France,  has  filled 
toe  with  a  horror  I  cannot  express;  but  if  the  French  have  shown 
tbecni^elves  a  race  of  ifttcntionat  hysenas,  tb<^y  have  proved  her 
luperior  to  every  weakness  that  may  reduce  the  mind  to  the  failings 
mortality-     Adieu  till  Sunday. 


: 


BAR  Sir,  Strawlwrry  Hill,  Sept.  19th,  I7a4. 

I  did  think  it  long  since  I  heard  anything  of  you  ;  it  is  true  I 
tave  been  at  Park  Place,  t  but  returned  on  Saturday.  As  far  as 
!   can  answer  at  present,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  on  the  19th, 

'  John  Hunter,  the  father  of  English  Surgery,  diet!   suddenly  tn  an  apoplei-.tic 

B,  ia  St.  Ooorgf^'ft  Hospiuil  ;  the  vrry  day,  and,  pcrhapii,  the  very  hour  tin  which 
e  uufDrtunate  Quetin  Attiuinettu  of  Fr&tice  WM  lutirdiared  on  die  sctUfold. 
-I  Near  Hsaky-on-Thaiues.     Tlie  resideuM  al  that  time  of  GeoenU  Cuuway. 
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but  am  not  quite  sure,  as  Mr.  Churchill  and  my  sister  are  to 
to  me,  and  the  time  is  not  precisely  fixed ;  nor  am  I  sure  but  I  niy 
be  obliged  to  go  to  town  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  I  will  let  you  knwr 
in  time,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  your  volume  with  you. 

Miss  Agnes  Berry  has  been  at  Rodborough,  and  was  enchanted 
with  the  gothic  pavement,  which  she  thinks  far  superior  to  any  bot 
what  is  at  Rome.    Adieu.  Yours  sincerely, 

Orfobd. 

Dear  Sib,  Strawberry  Hfll,  Oct.  Snd,  17H 

I  have  gone  through  your  book  very  attentively,  and  havensde 
a  few  notes,  and  marked  one  or  two  omissions,  which  I  will  sfaflfv 
you  when  I  restore  it,  which  shall  be  when  you  will  come  and  Mk 
It,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  My  coach  shall  come  for  you  wheneifr 
you  will  name  a  day.  Yours,  &c. 

Dear  Sir,  Strawberry  Hill,  Aug.  15tk,  ITIi. 

I  was  much  disappointed  at  not  seeing  you  yesterday,  but  mad 
more  sorry  for  the  cause,  which  I  hope  your  medicines  have  (|iDii 
removed,  and  have  enabled  you  to  come  to  me  as  soon  at  yw 
please,  only  give  me  a  little  notice,  that  I  may  not  be  engaged  m 
the  neighbourhood,  which  may  happen  now,  as  my  wives  go  ti 
Cheltenham  on  Tuesday. 

I  have  the  history  of  Ripon,  and  yet  am  obliged  to  you  for  tiiiak- 
ing  on  me ;  still  more  for  that  of  Knaresborough^  whidh  I  like  macftb 
and  had  not  seen.  It  is  not  only  preferable  to  all  other  topical  ds> 
scriptions,  from  its  smallhood,  but  as  it  tells  one — just  what  I  ]3» 
most  to  find  in  that  species  of  books — an  account  of  the  pictoies,  Ab 
in  the  several  seats,  and  as  it  has  not  incessant  repetitions  from  Dsg* 
dale  of  the  genealogies  of  the  Beauchamps,  Nevilles,  who  possened 
the  several  manors  in  succession  from  the  time  of  the  ConquesL 

Kirgate*  is  much  obliged  to  you,  and,  I  suppose,  will  be  more  to, 
if  you  ever  are  so  good  as  to  supply  him  with  the  prints. 

I  was  much  entertained  yesterday  by  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Basil, 
in  Great  Ormond  Street,  desiring  I  would  favour  him  with  a  ticket 
for  him  and  three  of  his  friends  to  pass  an  intellectual  hour  in  my 
house  here.  I  don't  know  whether  that  fine  phrase  was  to  inspire 
me  with  an  idea  of  his  taste,  or  to  captivate  mine ! 

Adieu ;  yours  ever.  0. 

Dear  Sir,  Strawberry  Hill,  Aug.  22iid,  IX* 

By  not  hearing  from  you  till  this  moment,  I  was  afraid  ysi 
continued  out  order.  I  am  extremely  sorry  you  are  troubled  with 
so  painful  a  complaint ;  and  though  1  shall  lose  your  compso^, 
which  I  shall  much  regret,  I  think  you  will  be  much  in  the  right  to 
try  Bath,  and  soon,  for  it  is  wise  to  attend  to  all  illnesses  in  the  b^ 
ginning,  before  they  take  root,  and  you  are  so  young,  that  you  nay 
hope  to  wash  away  the  seeds. 

I  am  obliged  to  be  in  town  on  Wednesday  next  by  dinner,  aJ 
though  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stay  with  you  then,  I  will  mot 
indubitably  call  on  you  in  my  way,  and  shall  rejoice  if  I  find  jw 
at  ease. 

Kirgate  Via&  \>eeiv  \ook\wg  both  in  the  "  Baronetage  "  and  in  tbe 
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^^ugae,"  for  Sir  John  Harrinjjton's  luRty  swim,  but  cannot  find  a 
limpse  of  it ;  nor  do  I  recollect  having  ever  seen  it  mentioned*  I 
o  remember  in  an  old  volume  of  poems,  verses  on  the  Duchesse  <le 
Jhevreuse  swimming  acro*ss  the  Thames  at  Lambeth.  She  would 
lot  have  disliked  such  a  party  of  pleasure  with  so  stout  a  Triton. 
Adieu,  dear  sir,  yours  most  sincerely, 

Orford^ 

Strawberry  Hill,  April  Kith,  I'm. 

I  THANK  you  much^  dear  sir,  for  giving  me,  as  yoy  promised,  an 
iccount  of  your  health,  thoy^h  it  is  not  yet  so  good  as  I  heartily 

ish  it,  and  as  I   flatter  myself  it  will  be.     Bath  is  reckoned  very 

Bcracious  in  your  complaint,  and  you  are  particularly  fortunate  in 
Msng  under  the  inspection  of  an  uncle  able  in  the  requisite  profes- 
"on,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  spot,  well  acquainted  with  the  watera, 
wnd  who  will  indubitably  be  most  attentive  to  so  meritorious  a 
nephew.  You  have  youth  too  on  your  side,  which,  in  one  light 
idone,  may  be  prejudicial  to  you  ;  I  mean,  that  young  men,  strong 
you  are  formed,  are  apt  to  be  impatient  on  a  first  serious  illness, 
but  patience  you  must  learn  ;   not  that  I   suppoF^e  your  complaint 

"11  be  of  long  duration,  no,  I  rather  by  patience  would  recommend 
perseverance  ;  drench  yourself  thoroughly  ;  wash  away  the  seeds  of 
your  disorder,  and  conform  to  all  the  rules  prescribed  to  the  drink- 
ers of  the  water.  Your  body  and  your  mind  too  are  so  very  active, 
that  1  am  sure  you  will  but  ill  submit  to  such  a  tasteless  insipid  life 
that  of  Bath,  but  even  that  is  not  too  dear  a  price  to  puy  for 
health,  and  to  insure  your  future  years  from  returns  of  pain.  1  cer- 
tainly speak  most  disinterestedly  when  I  preach  idleness  to  you. 
At  my  great  age  I  must  anxiously  wish  to  see  your  work  com- 
pleted, yet  I  beseech  you  not  to  return  to  it  till  the  pursuit  ceases 
to  he  noxious. 

1  am  sorry  your  society  is  not  more  agreeable,  tliough  you  may 
always  hope  for  better  recruits  in  such  variety  as  is  always  at  Bath, 
eoDiing  and  going.  You  say  you  expect  Mr.  Alalonej  Dutens,  who 
implicitly  believes  in  all  and  everyone  of  Ireland's  **  Shakspeari- 

i,"  was  here  and  told  me  that  Mr.  ISIalone  is  converted  to  them  ; 
bnt  1  don't  believe  all  that  a  believer  says. 

I  do  not  know  Sir  Richard  Neave,  but  am  glad  you  have  any  new 
niet  to  your  pursuits. 

This  region  is  not  a  whit  more  amusing  than  Bivth.  Richmond  is 
iescrted,  at  least  till  next  month,  but  if  1  spoke  fairly,  I  should  sum 
tip  all  my  grievances  in  the  absence  of  the  Berry s  ;  the  natives  of 
Twickenham  are  neither  worse  nor  better  than  they  have  been  for 
^ears.  My  wives  tell  me  how  very  obliging  your  brother  has  been 
\o  them,  and  what  pleasant  things  he  has  carried  them  to  see  ;  and 
tbey  have  told  me  that  they  intend  to  visit  him  at  your  father's.  I 
an  to  meet  them  at  Park  Place  abovit  the  26th  on  their  return  from 
[Cheltenham. 

I  do  not  know  a  tittle  of  news,  private  or  even  public.  All  atlen- 
ion  seems  at  bay,  gazing  at  what  will  be  the  event  of  that  unparal- 
clcd  impudence  of  the  French  Convention  which  you  mention, 
ipttempting  to  perpetuate  themselves  by  force.  It  is  so  outrageous, 
that  one  hopes  it  will  have  some  at  least  of  the  consequences  it  ought 
to   have  I  when   they  have  run  every  possible  race   of  wickedness. 
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barbarity,  and  villainy  ;  but  what  can  one  expect,  aCXer  being  h»«|^ 
disappointed  ?     Was  not  the  measure  full  before  now  ? 

Adieu  I  dear  sir ;  I  shall  hear  with  great  plea*UTe  of  your  faniuf 
amendment.  Yours  mo&t  sincerely, 

Oi 


DbaR  Sib,  Park  plate,  >epu  27 

The  place  whence  I  date  will  account  for  my  mouminj^  bonWj 
it  was  the  first  paper  I  found,  without  troubling  Lady  Ailibflfyll 
look  for  other.  1  came  hither  yesterday,  having  set  out  fromSliW' 
berry  just  after  the  post  had  brought  me  your  letter.  I  am  rcioBd 
to  hear  that  you  have  been  so  free  from  your  complaint,  and  hcf 
you  have  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  other  remedies  ;  yet  I  fl 
bound  to  tell  you  oi"  other  assistance  that  was  pointed  out  to  mtk 
you.  should  it  be  necessary  to  you  ;  but  you  musi  keep  my  infonsi 
tion  secret  from  your  uncle,*  who,  perhaps^  might  n<n  like  iny  trrt 
passing  on  his  province,  or  might  suspec^t  ray  dt>  tki^ 

which  I  am  sure  I  do  not;  and  indeed  he  has  shov^  ^ 

what  was  the  treatment  most  proper  for  you  ;  well,  1  will  dijchaji 
ray  conscience  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

The  Bishop  of  London  t  desired  me  to  tell  you  of  a  Mrs.  Elill 
Ball  who  resides  at  Bath,  who,  to  his  knowledge,  had  perfarmf 
wonderful  cure  in  a  case  like  yours ;  so  men  of  one  profi 
vouch  for  quacks  in  another,  though  not  in  their  own. 
Beauclerc  is  less  heretical,  and  nearer  to  the  founLdn  hetd, 
case  was  her  own,  and  I  can  testify  to  the  violence  of  it 
so  thoroughly  cured,  that,  though  some  years  ago,  she  had 
the  smallest  return  of  her  disorder  since.  These  notices 
reserve,  but  I  flatter  myself  without  any  call  for  opening  tliem 

f  am  going  through  your  Environs  J  again,  ana  have  achicridl 
volume  and  a  half;  but  I  must  tell  you  that,  as  I  foresaw,  tbrf » 
a  source  of  grievance  to  me,  by  specifying  so  many  article!  (rf»| 
collection,  and  several  that  are  never  shown  to  miscellaneoua  W 
tomers  ;    nay,  last  week  one  company   brought   tl»  ^ 

them,  and  besides  wanting  to  see  various   invisibL    . 
made  them  loiter  so  long  by  referring  to  your  text,  that  1  Uum^i^m 
housekeeper,  with  her  own  additional  clack,  would  never  btft « 
the  house  of  them. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  any  new  lie  that  Ireland  tacks  to  his  \tp^i 
were  he  to  coin  himself  into  a  grandson  of  Shakespeare,  viA* 
ignorance  of  all  probabilities,  it  would  be  but  an  additioo  tti 
bederoll  of  incredibilities. 

My  wives  §  have  met  me  here  from  Cheltenham,  and  retani*" 
me  to  our  homes  on  Tuesday.  They  are  full  of  praises  ufy* 
brother  for  all  his  kindnesses  to  them  in  Gloucestershire.  Tiny* 
much  pleased  with  the  account  I  have  given  them  of  your 
I  trust  1  need  not  say  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  find  you 
established,  and  as  active  as  ever.  Yours  most  sine 


*  Daaid  Ly^Nons,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Bath,  author  of  several  Madicml  wurkk 
f  Dr.  Beiiby  Porteut,  with  whom  Horace  WaJtiole  became   ftcqu«inulai 
Utter  period  of  his  life,  through  Hannah  More. 

X  i  r.  The  Bnvirons  of  London  by  the  Rev.  0anicl  I^nums. 

I  \  ^\>on\v«  exvteeMAon  tot  \v\%  Vw'vvwax*  lT\nbA»m>b%iii«Ki  Mii«i»  9ttrfm 
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Strawberry  Hill,  Oct*  2 lit,  1796. 

I  BEG  your  pardoiij  clear  sir,  but  I  cannot  at  all  consent  in  a 
hurry  to  let  ihat  young  man  mftke  prints  of  my  chapel  and  shrine, 
especially  for  his  next  number,  which  would  be  done  slovenly  by 
haste.  He  is  quite  a  lad,  and  I  must  see  first  what  he  has  done» 
and  whether  he  is  capable  of  executing  them  aa  they  ought  to  be. 
The  shrine,  in  particular,  depending  for  its  beauty  on  the  colours, 
can  convey  but  little  idea  by  a  print.  The  chapel  has  already  been 
engraved  for  ray  own  book,  and  I  could  give  you  a  plate  of  it  for 
youra. 

To  say  the  truth,  I  am  very  unwilling  to  have  anything  more 
written,  printed,  or  said,  about  my  house  or  me ;  a  great  deal  too 
much  about  all  has  been  said ;  and  people  will  attribute  it  to  my 

^ow^  vanity,  though  little  of  my  seeking,  I  am  very  old,  and  going 
put  of  the  world,  and  wish'to  be  quiet  while  I  do  remain  ;  and  how 
soon  I  shall  be  forgotten  when  I  am  gone,  I  do  not  care  a  straw  ;  it 
will  be  my  lot  with  other  men  of  moderate  parts,  vrho  happen  to 
have  made  a  little  noise  among  their  cotemporaries*  and  while 
those  last,  and  then  cast  only  on  the  shelves  of  a  few  old  libraries. 
Pray  do  not  answer  this  confession^  for,  indeed,  I  am  not  poaching 
for  compliments,  nor  like  them. 

I  am  glad  you  have  resumed  your  activity;  it  always  produces 
great  entertainment  to  me  ;  and  a?  I  never  depend  on  living  to  see 
the  conclusion  of  your  work^  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  sec  it 
in  its  progress,  and  you  and  your  brother  too.  I  mean  alter  next 
Monday,  when  I  believe  I  shall  be  in  town  for  Sunday  next  and 
Monday.  I  had  mistaken  you,  and  thought  your  brother  was  to  be 
in  town  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Adieu,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely,  Ot 


Deab  Sib,  Strawberry  Hill,  July  29lh,  17«7- 

I  am  going  to  ask  a  favour  of  you,  which,  as  it  will  be  none  to 
you,  I  will  fairly  explain  to  you,  that  you  may  refuse  it  if  you  do 
not  choose  to  grant  it.  A  person,  whom  I  have  not  seen  in  or  near 
thirty  years,  and  who,  1  believe,  is  now  a  clergyman,  and  who,  I 
know  is  a  schoolmaster  now  at  Waltingford,  was  presented  to  me  as 
a  lad  of  poetical  parts.  He  came  to  town  at  Christmas,  called  in 
Berkeley  Square,  when  1  was  much  too  ill  to  see  anybody,  but  left 
such  an  bumble,  modetit  letter,  begging  much  to  see  me^  and  to  see 
Strawberry  Hill.  I  promised  to  see  him  here  in  the  summer*  if  I 
should  be  well  enough,  and  have  accordingly  offered  him  a  bed 
here,  and  he  is  to  dine  and  sleep  here  on^Wednesday  next.  Now  as 
I  shall  certainly  be  tired  of  passing  a  whole  day  with  one  I  know  so 
little,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  if  you  think  you  can 
want  to  consult  any  of  my  books  here,  if  you  can  come  and  dine, 
and  sleep  here  too.  It  will  really  be  charity  to  pay  me  for  mine 
and  I  will  be  more  than  ever, 

Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

Oafohd. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Uorae-radng. — Smithfield  Raoe-coorte. — Jockeys. — Betting  and  Jockeying.— Ck^ 
ter  Races. —  The  Bell  Prize.  —  Collection  fur  Stakes. —  The  first  Bbek-kf: 

Ruinous  consequences Regular  Races  established Noble  Riders.— Thestnai 

Exhibitions. — Mysteries  and  Miracles. — The  first  Play^l  110. — Itinerant  VUijm. 
— The  Devil  a  comic  Actor. — Secular  Plays. — Ecclesiastical  Rivals. — ¥tJl  dim- 

provising  Mummery. — Automata. —  Motion-men. —  Diaguisings. ^Edward  UL 

— Wardrobe.— Sabbath  Performances. — Disours  ;  their  free  living. — Tbe  fAeeff 
Tale-teller. — Privil^es  enjoyed  by  Disours. — Edward  II. ;  Edict  for  the  tip- 
lation  of  Wanderers. —  First  Licence  for  Theatrical  Amusement. — The  F^«f 
Minstrelsy. — The  Antagonism  of  the  Church.  —  Its  heavy  Censure.  —  Baaj 
III.,  his  conduct  at  his  Slarriage. — The  effect. 

No  man  was  thought  truly  fashionable,  even  in  the  early  dtys  if 
Henry  II.,  unless  he  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  a  judge  of  bar*' 
flesh.  It  was  then  also  that  the  first  positive  indication  of  tUi 
taste  was  shown,  and  care  bestowed  upon  the  breeding  of  hunet  to 
give  them  speed  and  bottom.  But  alas !  how  fallen  is  the  gloiyrf 
the  principal  scene  where  these  feats  were  performed :  SmithieJi 
was  the  meeting-place  for  the  turfites  of  the  period  ;  but  it  was  vk« 
the  grass  grew  there,  and  the  wild  flowers  flourished,  and  tb 
hills  were  to  be  seen  in  the  far  distance,  crowning  the  wooded  ho^* 
scape  and  bosky  lanes,  all  now  swept  away  by  the  march  of  tiae 
and  bricks,  leaving  the  once  fertile  meadows  a  receptacle  of  filti 
and  a  nuisance  unbearable  even  to  the  smoke-accustomed  nosei  i 
the  citizens. 

When  Smithfield  was  a  field,  and  Long- Lane  a  snug  retrettfif 
tinklers  and  gipsies,  did  the  nobles  and  fair  ladies  meet  to  see  the 
sport,  and  purchase  their  horses  of  pure  blood  and  rare  speed ;  i>^ 
before  the  wary  purchasers  parted  with  their  treasured  gold,  tliflt 
qualities  were  tried  upon  the  spot 

Fitzstephen  says,  "  When  a  race  is  to  be  won  by  these  sort  of 
horses,  such  as  most  valuable  hackneys  and  charging  steeds,  a  shoot 
is  raised,  and  the  common  horses  are  ordered  to  withdraw  oat  of  the 
way.  Three  jockeys,  or  two,  as  the  match  may  be  made,  preptf 
themselves  for  the  contest,  and  such  as  being  used  to  ride,  koo* 
how  to  manage  their  horses  with  judgment,  their  grand  point  is  rf 
course  to  prevent  a  competitor  from  getting  before  them. 

"  The  horses,  on  their  part,  are  not  without  emulation ;  they 
tremble  and  are  impatient,  and  are  continually  in  motion ;  atlasti 
signal  once  given  they  strike — devour  the  course,  hurrying  alougviik 
unremitting  velocity,  and  the  jockeys,  inspired  with  the  thougliti<i^ 
applause  and  the  hopes  of  victory,  clap  spurs  to  their  wilfiiiS 
horses,  brandish  their  whips,  and  cheer  them  with  their  voices." 

This  was  the  first  dawn  of  one  of  our  principal  sports,  whkfc 
has  increased  every  year  in  its  importance. 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  trials  of  skill  was  sooov 
irompt  the  ae\\et%  liwdiXiw^d^Va  c>cv^^ex  -kcvvV  >«-^<^<ir  with  each  flths 
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%]pDn  the  event  of  the  struggle.    The  excitement  soon  brought  this 
jockeying  amuseraent  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  or  rather 
imperfection  ;  for,  although  it  was  the  caueeof  much  time  am!  luhour 
Ijeing  spent  in  the  improvement  of  the  horses,  it  had  the  contrary 
effect  upon  the  men  engaged  in  it,  and  "being  jockeyed  "  soon  be- 
came a  saying  with  our  forefathers,  to  designate  a  swindle  without 
the  pale  of  the  law. 

The  first  regular  horse-race  is  mentioned  with  much  truthfuiness 
«ad  minuteness  by  a  Chester  antiquary-  He  says,  "That  time  out 
of  noind  it  was  customary  on  Shrove  Tuesday  for  the  Company  of 
Sadlers  belonging  to  the  city  of  Chester,  to  present  to  the  drapers  a 
wooden  b.ill,  embeliished  with  flowers,  and  placed  upon  the  point 
of  a  lance.  This  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
mayor  at  the  Cross  of  Rodhee  or  Roody,  an  open  place  near  the 
city  ;  but  this  year,**  continues  he,  *•  the  ball  was  changed  into  a  bell 
of  silver,  valued  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  more,  to  be 
given  to  him  who  shall  run  the  best  and  the  farthest  on  horseback 
before  them  on  the  same  day/' 

These  bells  were  afterwards  denominated  Saint  George's  bells,  and 
in  the  last  year  of  James  L,  one  John  Brereton,  innkeeper,  and 
Mayor  of  Chester,  first  caused  the  horses  entered  to  start  from  the 
point  beyonil  the  New  Tow  er,  and  appointed  them  to  run /?*fr  times 
round  the  Roody,  and  he  who  won  the  last  rowrje  or  trayne.  received 
the  bell,  which  appears  to  have  soon  risen  in  sterling  value  to  the 
then  large  amount  of  ci^ht  or  ten  pounds,  the  money  for  which  was 
collected  of  the  citizens. 

This  custom,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  the  expression  of  '*  bearing  off' 
the  bell/*  applied  now  to  any  one  successful  in  conflict  or  candidate- 
«hip.  Year  by  year  the  excitement  grew  upon  the  good  people  of 
Chester,  until  it  so  absorbed  their  desires  and  attention  that  they 
victual ly  starved  their  citizenized  stomachs  to  add  to  the  glory  and 
the  gain  of  the  winners,  for  they  came  to  the  difhcuU  resolution  of 
•*  having  no  calves-head  feast  on  Shrove  Tuesday,'*  that  the  funds 
might  be  put  to  the  purchase-money  of  a  precious  piece  of  plate,  to 
be  run  for  on  that  day. 

Hereupon,  for  the  first  time,  peeped  forth  something  like  a  bfack- 
leg,  in  the  respectable  person  of  the  High  SherifT  of  the  county, 
who,  upon  seeing  the  value  of  the  prize,  made  up  his  mind  to  posseta 
it  by  hook  or  by  crook.  He  accordingly,  in  a  quiet  manner,  went 
off  to  a  friend,  by  name  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  and  borrowed  from 
him  a  Barbartf  horse  of  much  strength  and  fleelness.  He  was,  of 
course^  very  watchful  to  find  out  the  power  and  training  of  the  dif- 
ferent horses  coming  daily  into  the  town  of  Chester,  before  the  day 
of  the  race;  he  was,  however,  in  no  alarm  from  what  had  arrivecl 
op  to  the  usual  hour.  But,  some  few  hours  after  the  specified  time, 
arrived  Master  Massey,  of  Fuddington,  and  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  of 
Oulton,  with  horses  of  mark  and  likelihood.  The  hour,  however, 
having  passed,  which  had  never  before  been  strictly  adhered  to»  the 
worthy  Sheriff,  who,  be  it  remembered,  was  also  master  of  the  race- 
course, w^ould  not  permit  them  to  run, — much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
citizens,  who  had  subscribed  their  money  in  the  hopes  ot  superior 
sport.  His  Barbary  horse,  of  course,  carried  off  the  prize  at  a  hand- 
gallop  from  most  unworthy  competitors.  This  caused  many  of  the 
gentry  to  relinquish  the  course,  shocked  at  the  first  flagrant  bit  of 
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jockejfliip,  wfaidi  they,  in  the  innooeoee  o€  their  iiiiiidi,  tho«| 
dishoDoarable  at  least,  if  not  positively  swindling. 

Some  few  drcamstances  of  this  kind  soon  brought  the  ip 
which  eren  the  Puritans  allowed  to  be  one  **  yidding  good  exerdi 
into  very  bad  repute,  and  deserredly  onder  the  Utth  of  right^Ui 
ing  people,  who  had  hitherto  exempted  it  fron  the  character  ba 
by  cards,  dice,  vain  plays,  interludes.  Sec 

Barton,  who  wrote  at  the  decline  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
sarcastically,  "  Horse-races  are  disporu  of  great  men,  and  good 
themselves,  though  many  gentlemen  by  socfa  means  gallop  ost 
their  fortunes ; "  which  may  be  considered  a  plain  indicatioo  ti 
they  were  then  productive  of  mischief  and  cfaeittery,  and  not  look 
upon  with  the  same  favour  that  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  esrlj  di 
Of  their  purity. 

It  seems  dear  enough  that  the  growing  importance  of  tk 
gatherings  proved  of  some  value  to  the  localities  in  which  tbejr  tn 
place ;  so  that  it  became  imperative  upon  the  authorities  of  thesm 
towns  or  villages  to  strive  to  6x  some  particular  days,  hitbefl 
chosen  at  very  uncertain  periods  by  the  ricfers  and  owners  of  ivil 
running  horses,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  in  them  to  ofler  m« 
tempting  prixe  provided  by  themselves,  to  call  together  such  i  ci 
gregation,  to  spend  their  money  and  live  at  high  quarters,  wlk 
must  prove  of  immense  advantage  to  the  tradesmen  and  hoami 
entertainment  in  their  respective  towns  or  villages. 

Accordingly  prises  were  regularly  sobscribed  for,  and  dtys 
pointed,  under  proper  guidance  and  authority,  for  the  race  to 
place,  so  as  to  make  sure  by  long  appointment  of  those  wko 
money  to  spend  or  horses  to  run.  This  specific  arrsngemeBt 
tracted  great  crowds  of  people  together,  who  were  assured 
of  most  excellent  sport,  giving  them  also  time  to  make  up 
wagers  for  the  coming  event ;  according  to  the  prize  wai  M 
character  of  the  meeting,  influenced,  of  course,  by  the  names  of  tU 
horses  which  were  to  contend.  The  prizes,  however,  at  this  pen! 
seldom  exceeded  eight  or  ten  pounds. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  ]^ublic  races  were  held  in  different  pfl 
of  the  kingdom  at  regular  and  spedfied  times,  and  the  modes  of  pii 
paring  horses  for  such  occasions  varied  very  little  from  the  pnctio 
of  the  present  day. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  races  were  held  t 
Hyde-park,  and  also  at  Newmarket ;  and  it  appears  from  a  dof^ 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Matthew  Thomas  BaskerTiiit 
upon  the  glory  of  Burford  Downs,  that  the  gallants  rode  the  h<vi* 
themselves ;  for  he  writes — 

**  Next  to  the  glory  of  the  place 
Here  haa  been  rode  many  a  race — 
King  Charles  the  Second  I  saw  there, 
But  I  Ve  forgotten  in  what  year. 
The  Duke  of  Montnouih  here  also, 
Made  hia  horse  to  sweat  and  blow. 
Lovelace^  Pembroke,  and  other  gallants. 
Have  been  tmUring  here  their  talents  ; 
Mad  Nicholas  Sainton  on  Black  Sloren 
Oot  stiver  plate  by  labour  and  drudging.** 

Of  the  eax\y  \]hea.Xx\cai  exl\\b\tlous  so  many  erudite  volumei  be 
m  written ,  tViat  \1  w  csu\d  Vm  nkiltv  Xa  «x\eGE£^\.  \a  ^s^<cKife.  VaI£  the  ter 
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authorities  upon  this  prolific  subject;  I  therefore  shall  only 
touch  upon  them  very  slightly,  as  a  proper  and  fit  beginning  to  that 
which  I  propose  in  my  future  papers  upon  the  Amusements  of  the 
Weop\e. 

The  mysteries  anil  miracles  oi'  the  twelfth  century  consisted  of 
uobjects  selected  by  the  holy  confessors  from  the  moat  mysterious 
points  of  the  Scriptures.  Such  subjects  were  very  properly  chosen, 
aa  the  place  of  their  representation  was  usually  the  church,  such 
locality  alone  bein^  thought  fit  and  becoming  the  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter of  the  mystery  represented,  as  also  the  actors  therein,  who  were 
for  the  most  part  the  ecclesiastics  or  their  scholars.  The  first  play 
recorded  of  this  kind  was,  it  is  believed,  called  *<  St.  Catharine/' 
and,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  was  written  by  a  Norman  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans,  and  represented  about  the  year  1110*  Sometimes  a 
sequel  of  Scripture  histories  was  carried  on  for  several  days. 

This  dramatic  style  of  treating  religious  subjects  no  doubt 
proved  very  lucrative  to  the  funds  of  the  difTerent  convents  at 
which  they  were  represented,  and  too  good  a  speculation  to  remain 
very  long  solely  in  the  hands  of  its  originators  ;  for  we  find  that 
that  very  questionable  body  of  men,  who  lived  a  life  o^  sloth  and 
idleness^  colled  Mendicant  Friars,  seized  upon  the  idea,  and  built 
themselves  a  theatre  on  wheels,  with  scenes  '*  both  large  and  high/' 
and  enacted  mysteries  of  a  very  dubious  character,  seasoned  to  the 
palate  of  the  rude  population  of  the  time.  They  contrived  to  ap- 
pear at  all  convenient  parts  of  the  country,  and  levy  their  contribu- 
tions much  to  the  annoyance  of  their  excellent  brothers  ecclesiastic, 
who  aaw  the  promised  fruits  of  their  splendid  idea  snatched  from  them 
by  the  vagabonds  and  outcasts  of  their  order-  It  was,  however,  soon 
iliftcovered  by  these  itinerant  mystery-mongers,  that  their  tragic 
mysteries  wanted  something  of  a  lighter  character  to  enliven  them, 
and  make  more  palatable  the  length  and  dullness  of  the  speeches  and 
the  seriousness  of  their  subjects.  They  accordingly  struck  upon  the 
bright  idea  that  the  only  personage  that  they  could  dare  take  a 
liberty  with  was  the  repudiated  Beelzebub  ;  so  to  work  they  accord- 
ingly went,  and  availed  themselves  of  his  bad  otiour,  and  turned 
him  into  their  principal  comic  actor,  assisted  by  a  merry  troop  of 
under  or  supernumerary  devils,  who,  to  keep  their  spectators  in 
good  humour,  had  recourse  to  most  undignified  pantomimical  fun, 
accompanied  with  a  variety  of  noises,  strange  gestures,  and  contor^^ 
tions  of  the  body,  at  which  the  pwpulace  laughed  most  immode- 
rately, and  disbursed  accordingly. 

It  was  soon,  however,  found  necessary  to  entirely  separate  the 
ecclesiastical  from  the  secular  play,  which  was  carried  to  a  wonder- 
ful extent  by  strolling  companies  of  min^itrels,  jugglers,  tumblers, 
dancers,  bourdours  or  jesters,  and  other  performers,  who  clubbed 
their  various  talents,  each  taking  his  share  in  the  representation  that 
his  parts  and  ingenuity  qualified  him  for.  This,  of  course,  was 
more  successful  and  fascinating  to  the  vulgar  part  of  the  people; 
not  only  to  them,  indeed,  but  also  to  the  high  nobility,  whose  want 
of  mental  cultivation  gave  them  a  relish  for  the  coarse  and  low 
ribaldry  of  the  mummers  of  these  travelling  mountebanks. 

The  great  success  attending  this  novel  kind  o{  amusement,  and 
the  vait  sums  collected  by  the  secular  players,  startled  the  eccle* 

,  who  had  hitherto  found  their  mysteries  and  moralities  «o 
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lucrative  to  their  revenues.     But  it  was  in  vain  thai  they  ixtunf 
lax  in  the  strictness  of  their  myateries,  and  introduced  mwy  b^gfclf 
censurable  things  into   their    representations,   in    hopes  of  luriif 
back  the  6ckle    public;    tor  the   secular    showmen  reUinedlWt^i 
popularity,   notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  their  clerical  rinli, 
who,  with  all  the  worldly  violence  of  rivals,  diligently  en<ie»k«ifal 
to  bring  them  into  disgrace,  by  bitterly  inveighing agaimt the  Sltln* 
nesB   and   immorality  of  their   exhibitions.     These  secukr  pkr>i 
indeed,  must  have  been  but  a  sad  medley  of  di^erent  |>er{unBfflcet 
calculated  chiefiy  to  promote  by  their  strange  and  coarie  coDcnti 
mirth  without   any  view  to  instruction  or  intellectual 
Accordingly,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  SDme  better 
of  entertainment  for  the  multitude,  proper  theatres  were  ertiUiiliei 
where  more  carefully  revised  productions  were  exhibited^  sim]  tk 
text  strictly  adhered  to,  and  no  one  wa*>  allowed,  as  htd  lotki^ 
been  the  custom,  to  introduce  any  low  ribaldry  of  bis  owo,  toiii 
detriment  of  the  original  argument  of  the  play  set  down. 

The  etfect  of  this  very  salutary  arrangement  was  to 
injure  the  interests  of  the  itinerant  dramatists,  w^hose  motkj 
bitionH  «oon  lost  their  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  the  eentrr 
aristocracy  of  the  time,  and  became  only  relished  by  the  vm 
next  the  law  set  her  face  against  them,  when  they  heuccfi 
stigmatized  with  the  names  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and 
to  depend  upon  the  precarious  support  derived  from  the  low 
of  the   people,   which   soon   proved  insufficient  to  enabk 
appear  in  their  former  imposing  splendour  and  credit.    Their 
panies,  unable  to  keep  together  in  their  original  numbers,  were 
scattered  in  small  troops,  and  consequently  their  perfo 
came   less  worthy  of  notice  and   encouragement,  unt^ 
reduced  to  seek  out  all  the  wakes  and  fairs  in  the  surrouuiiiugc 
try,  and  join  some  juggler  or  tumbler  to  extract  the  coin  frwn 
pockets  of  the  rustics  and  children. 

The  mighty  Thespians  thus  descended  to  paltry  ju|cg:linfci 
sisted  by  some  itinerant  Jack.pudding,  leaving  his  former  li^iA 
glory  to  the  improving  hand  oi*  time,  as  the  arena  for  the  fi 
poets,  who,  in  one  long  glorious  train,  soon  elean&ed  it  of  iu 
and  crude  impurities,  and  made  it  into  an  Elysian  field  teeming 
the  flowers  of  poetry  and  high  imagination. 

Finding  that  the  generous  public  no  longer   supported  a  }v9 
company,  one  poor  itinerant  had  recourse  to  a  novel  ei^perinOt 
By  a  simple  calculation,  he  found  that  his  brothers  and  ^<-t  f.  ..rtle 
stage  could  not  act  without  their  dinners;  this  was 
fact;  accordingly,  he  thought  how  advantageous  it  Wt.u.M 
could  gather  to  himself  a  company  without  appetites,  yet  n 
out  stomachs.     In  a  liappy  moment,  the  thought  catne  to  i/uiu- 
in  his  working  brain,  and  wood  was  the  consequence:  he  itMily 
mighty  father  of  the  automata  race,  and  he  astoniahed  tlu  in^ 
by  his  "  motions,"  for  such  he  called  them. 

Crowds  of  all  degrees,  from  far  and  near,  came  to  »««  tliefi^ 
derful  performance  of  a  company  of  dead  actors  belonging  wH 
ingenious  man,  who  had  been  not  less  wonderfully  alive  to  his M 
interest. 

They  bd\e\d  -waVi  vkSXomslMft^ut   the   life-like   molloti* 
novel  actor  &  arid  tive  be^wVy  o^  x\\t£«  ^xt£^iaAJ^%  >>c«:vx  ^a^i^mwl 
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est  demeanour  they  could  not  sufficiently  admire.  Money 
rolled  in  ia  an  unprecedented  manner,  and  the  sin|E^le  man,  who 
governed  his  whole  company  so  well,  peeped  through  the  hole  in 
the  scene  and  calculated  his  gstins^  lie  felt  himself,  by  anticipa- 
tion>  a  rich  man — and  at  the  close  of  his  unequalled  performance 
he  put  hia  company  all  into  one  box^  and  dined  alone.  He  must 
have  been  born  to  invent  puppets  some  centuries  ago,  but  how 
many  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine. 

In  •'Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,"  which  u  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  1517*  there  is  tarailiar  mention  of  such  a  character,  as  if 
he  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  and  he  is  there  spoken 
of  as  a  rogue  and  idle  vagrant ;  for  one  of  the  characters,  wishing  to 
give  the  idea  of  entirely  destroying  his  good  name,  threatens  to 
^_**  go  and  travel  with  young  Goose  the  motion-man,  for  a  puppet 
H|[>Iayer/' 

^■T  Alummeries  and  disguisings,  introduced  in  the  sanie  manner  as 
^MDur  interludes,  were,  from  the  earliest  account^  things  of  broad 
^^humour,  and  depending  more  upon  the  improvised  humour  of 
the  characters  than  upon  any  arranged  dialogue  or  subject. 

In  a  wardrobe  roll  of  Edward  III.,  made  for  some  mummeries  at 
Christmas,  held  at  his  castle  at  Guildford,  we  find  a  very  elaborate 
ount  of  the  dresses,  but  not  a  word  about  the  dialogue.  The  dressea 
e  said  to  be  ad  fac'tendum  htdos  dom'tni  regis,  and  consisted  of 
eighty  tunics  of  buckram  of  various  colours;  forty-two  visors 
f  different  similitudes,  namely,  fourteen  faces  of  women,  fourteen 
8  of  men,  and  fourteen  heads  of  angels  made  with  silver  ;  twenty- 
_ht  crests;  fourteen  mantles  embroidered  with  heads  of  dragons  ; 
urteen  white  tunics,  wrought  with  the  heads  and  wings  of  pea- 
ks;  fourteen  with  the  heads  of  swans  with  wings;  fourteen 
nics  painted  with  the  eyes  of  peacocks ;  fourteen  tunics  of  English 
inen  painted  ;  and  fourteen  other  tunics  embroidered  with  stars  of 
gold."  Ail  of  which  shows  that  these  were  but  pantomimic  re- 
nresentations,  calculated  to  create  laughter  by  the  droll  character 

Kf  the  masks  and  actions  of  the  masquers,  and  not  by  the  wit  of  the 
ialogue. 
These  representations  often  took  place  among  the  courtiers,  and 
ven  before  the  kings  and  queens,  on  the  Sunday  evenings* 
It  was  long  before  these  entertainments,    from  their   costliness^ 
found  their  way  into  the  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  interfere 
with  the  wandering  aniusenient-mongers,  called  conteurs,  jestours, 

P«T  disours— or  tale*tellers  and  discoursers.  These  itinerants  were 
llield  in  great  esteem,  and  feasted  most  royally  at  all  the  large 
bouses  on  their  way  ;  and  welcome  must  they  have  been  to  the 
inmates  of  these  bolitary  castles,  where  little  else  was  done  than 
hunting,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping. 

These  varlets  possessed  talents  of  all  kinds,  which  got  them 
a  hearty  welcome  from  the  child  to  the  bearded  baron.  They 
could  conjure  to  astonii^h  the  younger  branches  while  the  noble  and 
his  retainers  were  out  upon  the  hunt  in  the  forests, — and  astonish 

I  him  upon  his  return  with  true  accounts  of  assaults  and  batteries 
amongst  the  neighbouring  barons,  which  he  had  picked  up  in  his 
wanderings.  For  they  were  not  only  minstrels  and  jugglers,  but  a 
very  excellent  substitute  for  the  newspapers,  and  told  not  many  more 
lies  upon  an  average  iu  their  accounts. 
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Then  what  a  god-^end  must  they  have  been  to  the  family  ch^m 
in  the  great  hall,  when  the  eveninjjf  clofied  inj  and  all  the  nrtuncn, 
in  the  good  old  style,  took  their  places  at  a  retpeecful  dtitaiior  froa 
their  lord  or  lady,  with  open  mouths  and  cart,  to  cstcll  k  ia4 
devour  the  marvellous  tales  of  murder,  chivalry,  or  witchcnftvid 
which  the  brain  of  the  disour  waa  as  well  stored  as  a  circabiiif 
library ;  in  his  caae  you  had  not  to  wait  for  the  second 
from  the  hands  of  a  tardy  reader,  just  as  you  had  got  to  tht 
interesting  part  of  the  tale.  As  long  as  the  blackjack  wai 
with  good  store  of  drink,  so  long  would  he  continue  his  re 
he  was  held  in  most  excellent  esteem  accordingly,  and  mifkt 
every  house  his  own  as  long  as  his  stories  lasted. 

In  a  manuscript  collection  of  old  stories,  in  the  Hju-leian 
we  read  of  a  king  who  kept  a  tale-teller  on  purpose  to  loll  I 
sleep  every  night.     But  once,  from  some  cause  or  otheTj  he 
not  be  put  to  sleep  as  readily  as  usual,  and  he  desired  the  disoor 
tell  him  longer  stories  ;  who  obeyed,  and  began  one  upon  a  very 
tensive  scale.     But  alas,  poor  fellow,  he  fell  asleep  mmadf  te 
midst  of  it ! 

The  privileges  enjoyed  hj  these  minstrels  and  dr«>ii?«^  and 
great  public  favour  in  which  they  were  held,  led  to  mach  i 
and  impropriety.     They  became  so  pufifed  up  with  pride  from 
popularity,  that  they  ventured  to  put  a  regular  price  upon  tbeir 
ertions,  leaving  no  longer  to  the  generosity  and  will  af  ibelr 
to  reward  tliem  as  they  should  think  fit  and  becoming. 

The  large  gratuities  collected  by  these  wanderers  not  ojiljr 
sioned  great  numbers  to  join  their  fraternity,  but  also  induced 
idle  and  dissipated  persons  to  assume   the  character  of 
merely  as  an  excuse  for  a  pleasant  vagabond  life,  enjoyed  at  ibe 
pense  of  their  neighbours. 

This  became  so  notorious  in  the  reign  of  Ring  Kdward  fl., 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  restrain  them   by  a  public  edict, 
hibiting  them   from  entering  houses  without  invitation,  and 
manding  them  *'  to  be  contented  with  meat  and   drink,  and 
reward  as  the  housekeeper  willingly  offered,  without  prt*«timiiig 
ask  for  anything."     The  date  of  this  edict  is  1315, 

The  edict  appears,  however,  to  have  had  but  UttJc  benefida) 
effect,  as  it  was  very  difficult  to  catch  these  wanderers  tripping.  an<l 
the  arm  oi'  the  law  was  not  strong  or  long  enough  to  reach  them  in 
their  w*andering8. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  loud  coraplainta  were  uttered  agabsl 
the  irregularities  practised  by  the  bo<ly  of  disours.  It  was  accortl* 
ingly  found  necessary  to  stop  their  disorders.  The  king  therelbrr 
granted  to  Walter  Haliday,  Marshal,  and  to  seven  others,  Im  own 
minstrels,  named  by  him,  a  charta',  by  which  he  created,  or  rather 
restored,  a  perpetual  guild  or  fralemity.  This  fraternity  was  to  be 
governed  by  a  Marshal  appointed  for  life,  and  two  Wardens,  w 
were  empowered  to  admit  members  into  the  guilds  and  to  rrgu' 
and  govern,  and  to  punish  when  necessary,  alt  sucIj  oa  exercbed 
profession  of  minstrel  or  disour  throughout  the  kingdom. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  first  attempt  to  license  the  profenlMi; 
it  does  not  appear  much  good  was  effected  by  the  foregiiiiif  initHs*' 
tion,  as  it  neither  cotTccled  the  abuses  practised  by  the  fraiernrty. 
nor  retrieved  \\ie\T  Tei^NiXji.\iQ.w,  >«\i\Oci  i.^<^v&t\  x^f^^dL^  (Voco  Ubi 
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L  They  soon,  therefore,  lost  the  protection  and  patronage  of 
iftlthy,  which  had  lotig  caused  much  chagrin  to  the  priesthood, 
grudged  every  act  of  munificence  that  wan  not  applied  to  them- 

or  their  monasteries^  and  coukl  not  behold  the  good  fortune 
i  minstreU  without  expressing  their  indignation,  which  they 
Aid  in  scurrilous  abuse,  calling  them  janglers^  mimics,  buflbons, 
era  of  men,  and  contemptible  scoffers, 

jy  also,  in  no  very  measured  terms,  censured  the  gentry  and 
:y  for  the  great  encouragement  and  patronage  they  bestowed 
'auch  a  shameless  set  of  sordid  flatterers  ;  "  and  to  the  poorer 
Uiey  used  threats,  to  keep  them  away  from  their  exhibitions, 
Pbey  said  were  vain  and  tricing,  and  prevented  them  from  the 
profitable  pursuit  of  serious  and  becoming  subjects. 

the  love  of  flattery  in  the  noble,  am!  the  desire  for  any  amuse* 
n  the  vulgar,  for  a  long  time  withstood  the  continual  anathemas 

Church  against  the  professors  of  the  **  pleasaunt  art,"  who 
;  step  by  step,  retreating  from  their  original  and  noble 
m  ;  not  without  much  blame  to  themselves,  for  their  own 
•ality  and  insolence  contributed  more  to  their  downfall  than 
defamatory  attacks  of  their  opponents. 

iry  in.  pleased  the  sanctified  ecclesiastics  mightily  by  his 
|L  on  hia  marriage  with  Agnes  of  Poictou,  as  regarded  the 
■tale-tellers,  mimes,  and  minstrels,  who,  as  was  their  wont, 
Bt^slive  occasions  swarmed  to  the  celebration  of  the  royal 
K  But  woe  to  the  tribe,  for  they  received  ^  heavy  and  de- 
Wt)w  to  their  popularity  by  the  coniJucl  ofthe  king,  who,  from 
n^him  of  the    moment,    **  sent    them    away,"    says  a  monkish 

ofthe  time,  "  with  empty  purses,  and  hearts  full  of  sorrow." 
ilthough  the  populace  murmured  at  being  deprived  of  thtir 
and  expected  iimusement,  and  scoffed  at  the  meanness  of  the 
cb,  such  a  (li.smissal  and  discountenancing  in  high  places 
an  irretrievable  shadow  over  the  fortunes  of  the  di sours  and 
en,  which  they  never  recovered;  Tor  then,  as  now,  the  fashion 
'  nobles  was  followed  by  the  more  humble  classes,  ami   that 

was  not  capable  of  affording  amusement  to  their  masters,  was 
~  unworthy  of  enjoying  their  patronage. 
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Glad  injccl  I  merrily  diirjw^t  th»ii 
Upon  the  spiral  cypres*  Iwm^h  ! 
Flappiii|c  thy  thin  traunpiuont  sails 
T<»  vMch  the  wift  Fa-aulan  gales, 
Thou  ftingesi  till  the  shadywa  drive 
The  wild  hvef-  to  dieir  mount aiu  hive. 
Then,  like  the  child  ft'ertir<«rt  with  play, 
Thuti  i>1^pest  till  the  oominjf  d»y, 
\i'hen  o'er  the  hill*  the  timbeams  pc€p, 
A|f;iin  begiun  tt»y  mirthful  chiep. 
All  I   liappy  drone,  that  without  n-.easuro 
QuaJTtMit  amhrmial  dewi  at  pleasure  ; 
Would  mine  nen*  hke  thy  sunny  Ufi», 
Ai  free  from  cloud >,  and  c«r*?t,  and  itHf*?  I 
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Thb  city  physician^  or  the  country  doctor  of  an  old-settled  localitj, 
all  the  appliances  of  cultivated  and  refined  life  around  him ;  f 
iug  all  the  numberless  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  the  sick 
capable  of  controlling  the  many  adverse  circumstances  that  exert 
a  pernicious  influence  upon  successful  practice  ;  having  at  command 
assistance,  in  critical  and  anomalous  cases^  of  scientific  and  ex 
coadjutors ;  the  facilities  of  good  roads  ;  the  advantages  of 
dwellings,  easy  carriages,  and  the  pleasures  of  commingling  v&h 
cultivated,  mild,  refined  society,  cannot  fully  realize  and  appreciate  ' 
condition  of  his  less  favoured,  humble  brethren,  who,  impelled 
youthfulness,  poverty,  defective  education,  or  the  reckless  spirit  of 
venture,  have  taken  up  their  lot  with  society  nearly  in  its  p  * 
condition,  and  dispense  the  blessings  of  their  profession  to  the 
tants  of  a  country,  where  the  obscure  bridle-path,  the 
water-courses,  the  deadened  forest-trees,  the  ringing  of  the 
axe,  the  humble  log  cabin,  the  homespun  dress,  and  all  the  many 
hard  realities  of  pioneer  life,   attest  the    youthfulness  of  tu 
tlement. 

The  city  physician  may  be  of  timorous  nature  and  weak  and 
nate  constitution :  the  '*  swamp  doctor,"  whose  midnight  ride  is 
saluted  by  the  scream  of  the  panther,  must  be  of  courageous 
and  in  physical  endurance  as  hardy  as  one  of  his  own  grand 
oaks,  whose  canopy  of  leaves  is  many  a  night  his  only  shelter. 

The  city  physician  may  be  of  fastidious  taste,  and  exquisitenoi 
feeling;  the  swamp  doctor  must  have  the  unconcemedness  of  tbei 
secting-room,  and  be  prepared  to  swallow  his  peck  of  dirt  all 
once. 

The  city  physician  must  be  of  polished  manners  and  courtly  li 
guage :  the  swamp  doctor  finds  the  only  use  he  has  for  b(mt,  ii' 
escape  some  impending  one  that  threatens  him  with  Absalomic  tt 
the  only  necessity  for  courtly  expression,  to  induce  some  bdlia 
"  so  uatter  '*  to  pay  his  bill  in  something  besides  hot  curses  and  ei 
leaa. 

The  city  physician,  fast  anchored  in  the  sublimity  of  scientific  <^ 
pression,  requires  a  patient  to  *'  inflate  his  lungs  to  their  utmoit  of* 
city  :*'  the  swamp  doctor  tells  his  to  "  draw  a  long  breath,  or  !«■ 
your  d— dest:"  one  calls  an  individual's  physical  peculiarities  "'^ 
syncrasy,"  the  other  terms  it  **  a  fellow's  nater." 

The  city  physician  sends  his  prescriptions  to  the  drug  store,  • 

§ives  himself  no  regard  as  to  the  purity  of  the  medicine :  each  s*^ 
octor  is  his  own  pkarmacien ;  and   carries  his  drug    store  it ' 
saddle. 

The  city  physician  rides  in  an  easy  carriage  over  well  paved  sW* 
and  pays  Vou  at  t\ve  \iT\A^^  •,  "w^  xx\»\iut  a  canoe,  a  pair  of  mud  b** 
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■ometioies  a  liorsc,  and  tniverae,  unmindful  of  exposure  or  danger,  the 
iiilJen  slough  or  angry  river. 

The  city  physician  wears  broadcloth,  and  ]o<iking;  in  hin  hat  reads 
'  Piiris  ;"  we  adorn  the  outer  rnaa  with  homespun,  and  gazing  at  our 
^ceful  castors  rememher  the  ideuticiil  hollow  tree  in  which  we 
amght  the  'coon  that  forms  its  fair  outline  and  symuietrical  pro- 
portions* 

I  The  city  physician  goes  to  the  opera  or  theatre,  to  relax,  and  while 
Itrty  a  leisure  evening.  The  swamp  doctor  resorts  for  the  Hanie  pur- 
|Qte  to  a  deer  or  bear  hunt,  a  barbacue  or  hrun  dance,  and  generally 
Sodft  by  becoming  perfectly  hilarious,  and  evincing  a  determinution  to 
*dt  up,  in  order  that  he  can  escort  the  young  ladies  home  before 
'weak  fast. 

^  The  city  physician,  compelled  to  keep  up  appearances^  deems  a 
[  ISbniry  of  a  hundred  uuthora  n  moderate  collection  ;  the  swamp  doctor 
'^oHes  in  the  }>ossessioii  of  '*  Guna's  Domestic  Af  edicine,"  and  tlie 
?»•  Mother's  Guide." 

^  The  city  physician  has  a  costly  Parisian  instrument  for  performing 
^liberations,  and  scorns  to  extract  a  tooth  ;  the  swamp  doctor  can  rarely 
'^'natof  a  ciise  of  amputating  instruments,  and  practises  dentistry  with 
l^ftjffuni  lancet  and  a  pair  of  pulliktins. 

■felie  city  physician,  with  intellect  refined,  but  feelings  vitiated  by 
||B  corruptings  and  heart- hardenings  of  uiudern  polished  society, 
'^fevrs  with  utter  inditference  or  atfected  sympathy  the  dissulution  of 
^Ipdj  and  soul  in  his  patients :  but,  think  you,  tve  can  see  depart  un- 
ved  those  with  ivhom  we  have  endured  privations,  have  been  knit 
ike  brothers  together  by  our  mutual  dangers;  with  whom  we  have 
tinted,  fished,  and  shared  the  crust  and  lowly  couch  ;  with  whom  we 
ire  rejoiced  and  sorrowed  ;  think  you  fve  can  see  them  go  down  to 
grave  with  tearless  eyes,  wiih  unmoved  soul  ?  If  we  can,  then 
t  out  that  expression  so  accordant  with  common  sentiment,  "  God 
de  the  country,  and  man  the  town/' 

The  city  physician  sends  the  poor  to  the  hospital,  and  eventually  to 
dissecting-room ;  we  tend   and  furnish  them  gratuitously ;  and  a 
W»p06a]  to  dispose  of  them  anatomically  would,  in  all  probability,  put 

kJiife  into  us. 
'    One,  with  a  sickly  frame,  anticipates  old  age:  the  other,  with  a 
figcuroas  constitution,  knows  that  exposure  and  privation  will  cut  him 
10*  before  bis  meridian  be  reached. 

Xhe  city  physician  has  soft  hands,  soft  skin,  and  soft  clothes :  we 
l»ve  soft  hearts  but  hard  hands  ;  we  are  rough  in  our  phrases,  but  true 
D  our  natures ;  our  words  do  not  speak  one  language  and  our  ac- 
jiOiM  another ;  what  ^e  mean  we  say,  what  we  say  we  mean  ;  our 
Ammeters,  when  not  original,  are  inipressed  upon  us  by  the  people 
practise  among  and  associate  with,  for  such  is  the  character  of  the 
eers  and  pre-emptionists  of  the  swamp. 
7o  sum  up  the  whole,  the  city  physician  lives  at  the  top  of  the 
the  swamp  doctor  scarcely  at  the  rim  of  the  skillet :  one  h  a  dcli^ 
te  carpet,  which  none  but  the  nicest  kid  can  press  ;  the  other  is  ■ 
^yreas  iloor,  in  which  the  hobu ails  of  every  clown  can  stamp  their 
*ipe ,'  one  is  the  breast  of  a  chicken,  the  other  is  a  niuscle-shell  full 
oi  cat-fish:  one  is  quinine,  the  other  Peruvian  bark  :  and  so  on  in  the 
Male  of  proportions. 

1  kave  contrasted  the  two  through  the  busy,  moving  scenes  of  life  ; 
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lei  iM  keep  tlw  cntaia  firaoi  dneendii^  awlifle,  till  I  dnvtWInt 
aad  ftwfol  eontmi. 

8laad1iy_tliedaUk-bed«rtbetw^]BdielastaadMieBalNtf.  b 
tbe  cxtj  ph jncua  k  hariiontilHri  « t 
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if  be  be  B  becbelar,  be  is  mttendcd  b j  a 
bii  dcfiMlme  is  eagerlr  dedred  by  a  bost  of  expectntiOiMi 
csipetitgfs ;  witb  tbe  noise  of  dnjs,  tbe  sboats  of  the  bof  s^ 
tmdit,  and  tbe  bubj  diseordant  cries  of  tbe  dtj  riagiog  tbms^Mi 
finane,  bis  soul  lesTes  its  mortal  tenement  and  wings  its  wij  t»kM« 
tbroogb  several  floors  and  thidnnams  of  mortar  and  biiek,  vU«  Ai 
ssbs  S  hm  tew  tme  friends  float  on  tbe  air  straurelj  wM^ 
''PSesaUbotr  «  Tbe  last 'eraldr  and  *«  Fire  doUars  lewiri  felk 
lost  cbild  of  n  disconsolste  ^milj!" 

Tbe  swamp  doctor  is  gatbmd  onto  bis  fiabers'nestkthegn» 
wood  tree,  eoDcbed  on  tbe  jidding  gross,  witb  tbe  soft  mdsdj  of  M 
tbe  mdancbolj  cadence  of  tbe  snmmer  wind,  tbe  rippiug  <if  1^   b 
stream,  tbe  sweet  smdl  of  flowers,  and  tbe  bine  sky  sbmbeiif 
down  as  if  to  embrace  bim,  to  sootbe  bis  spirit,  and  gin  In  f^  t 
sool  a  gbm^  ^  ^kat  bearen  wbicb  sorelj  awaits  him  ss  s  noiapaa  ^ 
hr  all  tbe  priratioos  bebas  endured  on  esrtb ;  whilst  tbe  |iR>nn«  fa 
bis  palm  of  bard  and  manlj  hands,  tbe  tears  of  women  iXaAd^    i 
bim  bice  a  hratber  by  tbe  post  kind  ministerings  of  his  Godlike  oii^ 
tbe  ssbs  of  children,  and  tbe  boisterous  grief  of  the  po«  v^ 
attest  that  not  unregarded  or  nnlored  be  £ith  dwelt  on  eirth:  i^ 
besm  steals  through  Uie  leafy  csnopj  and  clothes  his  brow  whk  ilnf 
balo^  a  sweet  smile  penrsdes  hu  ooontenanoe,  and  amidst  ill  tkM 
beauteous  in  nature  or  commendable  in  man,  the  swamp  dii^*|J 
in  tbe  blissful  luxuries  of  death ;  no  more  to  undergo  prifttm* 
danger,  disease  or  suffering.    He  hath  given  his  last  pill,  had  ha  ii* 
draught  protested  sgainst- 
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Upon  what  slender  hinges  the  gate  of  a  man's  life  turns,  and  ^ 
trifling  things  change  the  tenor  of  his  being,  and  determine  in  i  a^ 
ment  the  direction  of  a  lifetime !  Who  inhales  his  modicum  of  v^ 
and  oxygen,  that  cannot  verify  in  his  own  person  that  we  are  tk 
creatures  of  circumstances,  and  that  there  is  a  hidden  dirinitj  tb 
shapes  our  ends,  despite  the  endearours  of  the  pedagogue,  man,! 
paddle  them  out  of  shape? 

Some  writer  of  celebrity  has  averred,  and  saU'sfactorily  proven  tat 
of  his  way  of  thinking,  by  a  chain  of  logical  deductions,  that  the  t 
of  1812,  the  victory  of  New  Orleans,  the  elevation  of  Jackson  tot 
Presidency,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  General  Taylor's  not  ponesn 
tbe  proportions  of  Hercules,  and  a  sad  accident  that  occurred  toe 
of  the  Dest  of  Baoiilies  very  recently,  all  were  the  inevitable  effects  a 
quiet  unc^trusivecitiaen  in  Maryland  being  charged  some  manj  jtt 
ago  with  hog  stealing. 

"^vn  I  writins  a  library  instead  of  a  volume,  I  would  take  n[v  ^ 
i^iafifi^on  «l  m^  T«aAftT%>\\TaLVj\\ok,\ba  chain  of  oonsequesn 
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from  the  miglity  to  the  iasigiiifictint ;  aUo>  if  ttme  an  J  eternity  per- 
mitted, trace  tlie  genealogy  of  the  memorable  jiorker  (upon  whose  for- 
eible  (seizure  all  these  event**  depended),  back  to  the  time  when  Adam 
was  not  required  to  show  a  tailors  bill  un|Jiiid,  as  a  portent  of  genti- 
^  lity,  «>r  Eve  thonght  it  a  wife's  duty  to  hen  peck  her  husband. 
^  As  I  cannot  do  this,  I  will,  by  «b  analogous  example*  that  equally 

fci  -  ^to  me  at  least — ioiportant  consequences  have  beeu  deduced  from  as 
^  unimpcirtatit  and  remote  causes ;  and  that  the  writing  of  this  volume, 
^  my  being  a  swamp  doctor  in  18-18,  and  having  been  steamboat  cook, 
►"—  cabin-boy,  gentleman  of  leisure,  plough-boy,  cotton-picker,  and  almost 
^  a  printer,  depended  when  I  was  ten  yeara  old  on  a  young  lady 
^  wearing  '^  Number  two  **  shoes,  when  common  sense  and  the  size  of 
her  foot  whispered  "fives/*  And  now  to  show  the  connection  between 
f-        these  remote  facts. 

^  The  death  of  my  mother,  when  I  was  very  young,  breaking  up  our 

,        family  circle,  I  became  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  a  married  brother^ 
^      ivhose  wife,  to  an   imperious  temper,   had,   sadly   for  me,  united  the 
Tianionship  of  several  younger  brothers,  whose  ajssociates  I  became 
^  n  I  entered  her  husband's  door.     Living  in   a  free  State,  and  his 

I  Hr;uteiied  circumstances  permitting  him  but  one  hired  servant,  much 
^  of  the  family  drndgery  fell  upon  his  wife,  who  up  to  my  going  there 
^  flevolved  a  portion  upon  her  brothers,  but  which  all  fell  to  my  share 
[7  iis  soon  as  I  became  domiciliated.  I  complained  to  my  brother;  but  it 
^  iras  a  younger  brother  arraigning  a  loved  wife,  and  we  all  know  how 
||  such  a  suit  would  be  decided.  Those  only  who  have  lived  in  similar 
f  circumstances  can  appreciate  my  situation*  Censured  for  errors  and 
k  never  praised  for  my  industry,  the  scapegoat  of  tlie  family  and  general 
errand-boy  of  the  concern,  waiting  upon  brothers-in-Uw  when  1  would 
fain  have  been  at  study  or  play,  mine  was  anything  but  an  enviable 
life.  This  condition  of  things  continued  until  I  had  passed  my  tenth 
year,  when,  grown  old  by  drudgery  and  wounded  feelings,  I  determined 
to  put  into  effect  a  hmg-cherished  plan,  to  run  away  and  seek  my  for- 
tune wheresoever  chance  might  lead  or  destiny  determine. 

By  day  and  by  night  for  several  years  this  thought  had  been  upon 
in« ;  it  had  gr4)wn  with  tny  growth,  and  acquired  strength  from  each 
day's  development  of  fresh  indignities,  KUing  me  with  so  much  reso- 
lution, that  the  boy  of  ten  had  tlie  mental  strength  of  twenty  to  effect 
such  a  purpose.  I  (K:cupied  my  few  leisure  hours  in  building  airy 
cttatles  of  future  fortune  and  distinction,  and  in  marking  out  the  pre* 
paratory  road  to  make  Providence  my  guide,  and  have  the  world  before 
me  where  to  choose. 

One  evening,  just  at  sunset)  I  was  seated  on  the  lintel  of  the  street* 
door^  nursing  one  of  my  nephews,  and  affecting  to  still  his  cries^  the 
consequence  of  a  spiteful  pinch  I  had  given  him,  to  repay  some 
indignity  offered  me  by  his  mother,  when  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  young  lady,  who,  apparently  in  much  suffering,  was  tuttering 
along,  endeavtiuring  to  support  herself  by  her  parasol,  which  she  used 
AH  a  cane.  To  look  at  me  now  with  my  single  bed,  buttonlesA  shirtsi 
premature  wigdom,  and  haggard  old-bachelor  looks,  you  would  scarcely 
think  I  am  or  was  evi-r  an  admirer  of  ihe  sex.  But  against  appear- 
ances I  have  always  been  one  ;  and  boy  as  I  waa  then,  the  sight  of 
that  young  woman  tottering  painfully  alon^,  awoke  all  my  seusihiliiies, 
and  made  the  f^mntain  of  sympathy  gush  out.  Overcoming  my  boyish 
diffidence,  as  she  got  opposite  the  dtnir,  I  addres&ed  her,  *'  iMiss,  will 
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you  not  stop  and  rest  ?  I  will  get  you  a  cliair,  and  tov  on  Mif 
the  porcb,  if  you  will  not  come  in  the  bouse."  **  Tbftiik  yiia« 
little  man,"  she  gasped  out,  and  attempted  to  seat  benelf  ia  tli^  i 
I  kad  brought,  but  striking  her  foot  aeaiast  the  step  tke  pata 
so  great,  that  bUc  shrieked  out,  and  feU  dead,  as  1  thought*  oa 
floor. 

Frightened  terribly  to  think  I  had  brought  dead  folks  hamt^ 
joined  my  yell  to  her  scream,  as  a  prolongation,  which  otitery  hnn^ 
my  aister-jn-law  to  the  scene.  The  woman  prevailing*  slie  canklHr 
in  the  house,  ftud  shutting  the  door  to  keep  out  cmioQa  trti.  wW 
began  to  gather  rounds  ^be  set  to  restoring  her  uuio^ted  guest*  wUdk 
task  she  soon  accomplished.  As  soon  as  she  could  speak,  she  gmp^d  fMt 
**  Take  them  off,  they  are  killing  me!" — poiQtiiig  lo  her  f«et-  T^ 
with  difficulty,  was  effected,  and  their  blood-stained  oooditioa  Amnd 
how  great  must  have  been  her  torment.  She  announced  licrwdf  iilla 
daughter  of  a  well-known  merchant  of  the  city,  and  beggtd  p&nm^ 
sion  to  send  me  to  her  father's  store,  to  request  him  to  send  aeun^ 
for  her.  Assent  being  given,  she  gave  me  the  necesaiary  direecioail* 
find  it,  and  off  I  started.     It  was  near  the  river. 

On  my  way  to  the  place,  as  I  reached  the  river*  I  OTertooik  igjUilll 
man  apparently  laden  down  with  baggage.  On  se^ng  me  heai4 
''  My  lad,  I  will  give  you  a  quarter  if  you  will  curry  one  of  the» fan- 


dies  down  to  that  steam-boat,"  pointing  to  on^  that  waa  rioeiag  bvfatf 
to  me  then,  and  I  readily  agreed.     Increasing  our  pace,  we  kmM 


hell  previous  to  starting  to  New  Orleans.     This  waa  a  wond  ef  i 


the  steamer  just  in  time;  between  which  and  the  place  where  Itohid 
accosted  me,  I  had  determined,  as  the  present  opportunity  wasafp^ 
one,  to  put  in  execution  my  long-cherished  plan,  and  run  away  fipmsf 
then  home.  1(8  accomplishment  was  easy.  Following  mj  ein|il0ftf 
on  board  I  received  my  quarter ;  but,  instead  of  going  an  abocei  1  «»^ 
creted  myself  on  board  until  the  continued  puff  of  the  steamer  and  tk 
merry  chant  of  the  tiremen  assured  me  we  were  fairly  under  wei^b,th<l 
1  was  fast  leaving  my  late  home  and  becoming  a  fugitive  ujiun  w*  fact 
of  the  wotersj  dependant  upon  my  childish  exertions  for  mt  datff 
brejid,  without  money,  save  the  soUtary  quarter,  without  a  ehioif^cti 
clothes;  no  friend  to  counsel  me  save  the  monitor  wiihin*  a  hcaft 
made  aged  and  iron  by  contumely  and  youthful  sufferincf. 

Emerging  from  my  concealment,  1  timidly  S4);:  '  '  '  e  lower  diik 
and  sat  me  down   upon  the  edge  of  the  boat,   ai  tig  oDtsost 

spark  as  it  rose  from  the  chimney,  strove  chiloisniy  (o  drawaoae 
augury  of  my  future  fate  from  its  long  oontinuaoee  or  ap^Bdj  O' 
ti  net  ion. 

The  city  was  fast  fading  in  the  distance.  1  watdi^d  ita  ttttSa§ 
houses,  for,  while  they  were  in  view,  I  felt  us  if  I  waa  not  altiytkir 
without  a  home.  A  turn  of  the  river  hid  the  city  frum  aigbt,  awl  Mf 
tears  fell  fast,  for  I  was  also  leaving  the  churchyard  which  held  of 
mother,  and  I  had  not  then  grown  old  enough  tu  read  life's  bilterot 
page^  to  separate  dream  from  reality,  and  know  we  could  wmtl  m 
more  on  earth  ;  for  oftentimes  in  the  quiet  calm  of  sleep,  in  ibe  lovtlf 
hours  of  night,  I  had  seen  her  bending  over  my  tear-w^  piUow,  aM 
praying  for  me  the  same  sweet  prayer  that  she  prayed  for  wam  mhm 
I  was  her  slntesH  youngest  born  ;  and  I  rtiuught  in  leaving  her  cnin 
I  nhuuld  never  see  her  more,  fur  how,  when  she  should  riae  ■— Miafc. 
night,  would  sXic  be  &\t\<£  V>  ^xi^  \sMt»\%m\4W  a»  I  wa»? 
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I  this'  liiige  Borrow  to  damp  my  joy  at  acquiring  my  liberty, 

with  the  night  air,  1  wag  sinking  into  sleep  in  ray  dmigerona 

when  the  cook  of  the  boat  di.sct)verecl  nie,  and  shaking  inv  by  the 

antil  [  awoke,  took  me  into  the  caboose,  and  giving  me  my  supptT 

I'Mked  me,  what  I  wa^i  doing  there,  where  I  would  he  certain  tu  fall 
hrrerboard  if  I  went  to  sleep  ?  I  made  up  a  fictitious  tale,  and  finish- 
kg  my  story,  asked  him  if  he  could  assist  me  in  getting  some  work  on 
Hie  boat  to  pay  my  passage,  hinting  I  was  not  without  ex|terience  in 
■u  ilepartmeut,  in  washing  dishes,  cleaning  knives,  &c.  This  was  just 
k  his  hand;  promising  me  employment  and  protection,  he  gave  me  u 
^lace  to  sleep  in,  which,  fatigued  as  I  was^  I  did  not  ^utfer  long  to  remain 
t      QDoccupied. 

^^^  The  morrow  beheld  me  regularly  installed  as  third  cook  or  scullion, 
■Hbt  eight  dollars  a  month.  Tliis,  to  be  !;nre,  was  climbing  the  world  s 
BPOidder  to  fame  and  fortune  at  a  snail's  pace ;  but  I  was  not  proudf  and 
I  *  willing  to  bide  my  time  in  hope  of  the  better  day  coming.  My  leisure 
^  hours,  which  were  not  few,  were  employed  in  studying  my  books,  of 
c-    which  I  had  a  good  supply,  bought  with  money  lent  me  by  my  kind 

friend  the  cook, 
fe-i  I  improved  rapidly  in  my  professiun,  till  one  day  my  ambition  ivas 
I  gratilied  by  being  allowed  to  make  the  corn  bread  for  llie  first  cabin 
Ir  table.  This  I  executed  in  capital  style,  witii  the  exceptitju  of  forget* 
|f  ting  in  my  elation  to  sift  the  meal,  thereby  kicking  up  considerable  of 
I  a  stir  when  it  came  to  be  eaten,  and  causing  my  receiving  a  hearty 
curse  for  my  carelessness,  and  a  threat  of  a  rope's  end,  the  exercise  of 
which  I  crushed  by  seizing  a  butcher's  knife  in  a  very  determined 
yle ;  and  the  affair  passed  over. 

I   remained  on  board  until  I  had  ascended  as  high  as  second  cook, 

hexi  I  got  disgusted  with  the  kitchen  and  aspired  to  the  cabin.     I 

heard  of  many  cabin-boys  becoming  cuptains  «»f  their  own  vessels, 

t  never  of  one  cook, — except  Captain  Cook,  and  he  became  one  from 

me,  not  by  nature  or  profession.     There  being  no  vacancy  on  board, 

received  my  tvages  and  next  served  at  V as  cabin-biH'  on  a  small 

mboat  running  as  packet  to  a  small  town,  situated  on  one  of  the 
ibutaries  of  the  Mississippi* 

On  my  first  trip  I  recollected  thiit  1  had  a  brother  living  in  the 
Identical  town  to  which  the  steamer  was  destined,  who  had  been  in 
thts  south  for  several  years,  and,  when  I  last  heard  from  him,  Avas 
doing  well  in  the  world's  ways. 

1  thought  that  as  I  should  be  landing  every  few  days  at  his  towiij  it 
would  be  only  right  that  I  should  call  and  see  him. 

He  was  merchandizing  on  a  large  scale,  I  was  informed  by  a  gen- 
tleman on  boiird*  a  planter  in  one  of  the  middle  counties  of  Missis- 
sippi, who,  seeing  me  reading  in  the  cabin  after  I  had  finished  my 
labour  of  the  day,  opened  a  conversation  with  me,  and,  extracting  my 
history  by  his  mild  persuasiveness,  offered  tt»  take  me  home  with  him, 
and  send  me  to  schuol  until  my  education  for  a  profession  was  com- 
pleted. But  my  independence  spurned  the  idea  of  being  iitdebted  to 
such  an  extent  to  a  stranger  ;  perhaps  I  was  too  enaun^ured  of  my  wild 
roving  life.  I  refused  his  offer,  thanking  him  gratefully  fur  the  kind 
interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  me.  He  made  me  promise,  that  if  I 
changed  my  mind  soon,  I  would  write  to  him,  and  gave  me  his 
direction,  which  1  soon  lost,  and  his  name  has  po^ised  frum  iny  recol- 
lection. 
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Oa  reaching  M ,  I  strolled  up  tlie  town  and  inqoirt'd  tke  wm 

a  negro  to  Mr.  Tensas*  store.     He  puinted  it  out  to  me.  u)ii  I 
On  inquiry  for  him,  1  found  he  waa  over  at  his  dweliiog-^ 
1  sougnt.     It  wast  a  very  pretty  residence,  I  thought;  to 
the  walks  were   nicely  gravelled,  and   shrubbery   a 
corated  the  grounds. 

I  knocked  at  the  door  boldly  ;  after  a  short  delaj  tl  WM  wpttti  hf 
a  hand!iome>  young,  finely  dressed  lady.  ThinkJnj;  I  wat  oiMalDMii 
the  house,  I  inquired  if  my  brother  resided  there?  Bbe  f«pliedt  tkt 
he  did  ;  and  invited  nie  to  wait,  as  he  would  aooo  lie  lMim&  After  i 
short  interval  my  brother  came.  Not  remarking  me  at  6nH,  he  gsft 
the  young  kdy  a  hearty  kiin^^  which  she  returned  with  irnvfiiA.  I 
concluded  she  must  be  his  housekeeper.  Peroeiviiig  wMt,  be  nof- 
nised  me  in  a  moment,  and  gave  me  an  affectionate  weloume,  blddiif 
me  go  and  kiss  my  sister-in-faw. 

My  brother  was  very  much  shocked  when  he  hemrd  of  mj  umaki 
occu()ation,  and  used  such  arguments  and  persuasives  to  indaor  Btii 
forsake  my  boat-cabin  for  his  house,  that  1  at  length  yielded. 

He  intended  sending  me  the  next  year  to  college,  when  the  &■■• 
tury  crash  came  over  the  South,  and  the  miUionaire  of  to-daj  vrnkt 
the  penniless  bankrupt  of  the  morrow.  My  brother  atrov«  intBfAf 
to  resist  the  impending  ruin,  but  fell  like  the  rest,  and  I  «»w«l]  mt 
dreams  of  a  collegiate  education  vanishing  into  thin  smoke. 

Why  recount  the  scenes  of  the  next  ti  ve  years  ?  It  is  but  the  tbier- 
told  tale,  of  a  younger  brother  dependant  upon  an  elder,  whvmi 
dependant  upon  others  for  emplovment  and  subsistence  for  bis  fiunilf. 
If  Ills  circumstances  had  improveo,  I  should  have  been  sent  to  ftdmJ; 
hut  fortune  would  again  lour,  and  I,  together  with  my  aistirr4a4tVt 
had  to  perform  the  menial  otBces  of  the  family. 

I^ly  sixteenth  birth-day  was  passed  in  the  cotton-lield,  at  tWluli' 
a  nlough,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow-labourers,  between  whocn  aad  m^ 
self  but  slight  difference  existed.  I  was  discontented  and  uakapyif* 
Something  within  kept  asking  me,  as  it  had  for  years,  tf  it  wlwtok^ 
come  a  toiler  in  the  cotton-6elds  of  the  South,  the  oompanaon  if 
negroes,  that  I  had  stolen  from  my  boyhood's  home  ?  Wms  llkift  ik 
cuiiaummutiun  of  all  my  gulden  dreams  ? 

I^Iy  prospects  were  gloomy  enough  to  daunt  a  much  older  Imft 
Poverty  shut  out  all  hopes  of  a  collegiate  education  and  a  pfofc»ii» 
Keilection  had  ditigusted  me  with  a  steam-boat.  I  dettnaiiMd  It 
learn  a  trade.  2^1?  taste  for  reading  noturally  inclined  sie  to  oa*  tt 
which  I  could  indulge  it  freely,  and  I  obtained  etnplojnicBl  al  A 
printer's. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  were  soon  made  with  a  iietglibewia| 
printer  and  editor  of  a  country  newspaper.  The  day  waa  fixed  mhn 
he  would  certainly  expect  me ;  if  1  did  not  come  by  tltat  time  ht  «m 
to  conchide  that  I  had  altered  my  determinalioDy  and  Im  iroilld  Im 
free  to  procure  another  apprentice. 

A  wedding  was  to  come  off  in  the  family  for  which  I  worked,  in  i 
short  time,  and  they  persuaded  me  to  delay  my  departure  a  iraek,  md 
attend  it.  I  remained,  thinking  my  brother  would  infonn  |]aa  pdMir 
of  the  cause  of  my  detention.  The  wedding  passed  off,  and  tlie  acil 
monitog,  bright  and  early,  I  bade  adieu,  without  a  pftog  of  MKt»  H 
my  l»te  home,  and  started  for  my  new  master's,  but  who  waaMntbii 
never  tn become  ftud\-,  tot,QtvT«%]cVi\n%vVu(  ^fEiee.  I  kttrnl  ibit  wf 
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liad  fulled  to  inform  Uim  of  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  lie  liad 
;d  ani>ther  apprentice  only  tlie  day  before.     Sti,  that  wedding 
We  one  subject  less  to  the  fraieniily  of  typos,  and  made  an  indifferent 
ramp  doctor  of  matter  for  a  good  printer. 

I  returned  home  on   foot,   wallet   on   my  back,  and   resuoied    my 
Lton-picking,  feeling  but  little  disappointed.     I  hud  shaken  hands 
often  with  poverty's  gifts  to  let  this  udditional  grip  give  me  niucli 
leisiness. 

The  season  was  nearly  over,  and  the  n«*groes  were  striving  to  get 
cotton  out  by  Christmas,  when  one  night  at  the  supper- table^ — the 
ly  meal  I  partook  of  with  the  family — my  brother  inquired, 
**  How  would  you  like  to  become  a  doctor,  iVIadison  ?  " 
1  thought  he  was  jesting,  and  answered  merely  with  a  laugh.     Be- 
rne a  doctor,  a  profeK&ional  man,  when  I  was  too  poor  to  go  to  a  com- 
Ion  school,  was  it  not  ludicrous? 
**  I  am  in  earntfst.     Suppose  a  chance  offered   for  you  to  become  a 
ident  of  medicine,  would  you  acii*pt  it?"  he  said. 
It  was  not  the  profession  I  w^ould  have  stdi-cted,  had  wealth  given 
me  a  choice,  but  still  it  was  a  means  of  acquiring  an  educatioji,  a   door 
through  which  I  might  possibly  emerge  to  distinction,  and  1  answeredj 
*•  8bow  me  the  way,  and  I  will  accept  without  hesitation," 

lie  wa-s  not  jesting.  One  of  the  first  physiiciaiis  in  the  State,  taking 
a  fancy  to  me,  bad  offered  to  board  me,  clothe  me,  edncate  me  in  liia 
profession,  and  become  as  u  father  to  me,  if  I  were  willing  to  accept 
the  kind  ofiices  at  his  hands. 

i  could  scarcely  realise  the  verity  of  what  I  had  heard,  yet  it  was 
true,  and  the  ensuing  new  year  beheld  me  an  inmate  of  the  office  of 
my  benefactor. 

He  h  now  in  hh  grave.  A  soldier  of  humanity,  he  was  Btrickea 
do\vn  at  his  post,  before  the  meridian  of  life  was  reached.  Living,  he 
was  called  the  widown'  and  orphans'  friend,  and  the  tears  of  all  attested, 
at  his  death,  that  the  proud  distinction  was  undenied.  I  am  not  muchj 
yet  what  I  am  he  made  me  ;  and  when  my  heart  fails  to  thrill  in  grati- 
tude at  the  silent  breathing  of  his  name,  may  it  be  cold  to  the  loudest 
tones  of  life. 

Behold  me,  then,  a  student  of  medicine,  but  yesterday  a  cotton- 
picker,  illustrating  within  my  own  person,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
the  versatility  of  American  pursuits  and  character. 

I  was  scarcely  sixteen »  yet  I  was  a  student  of  medicine,  and  had 
been,  almost  a  printer,  a  cotton-picker,  plougb-boy,  gin-driver,  gentle- 
man of  leisure,  cabin-boy,  cook,  EcuUlon,  and  runaway,  all  distinctly 
referable  to  the  young  lady  be  fore  mentioned  wearing  •♦  Number  twos/* 
when  her  foot  required  **  fives/' 
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A  GLANCE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Several,  drcumstances  concur  in  giving  more  than 
interest  to  the  present  Exhibition.  The  position  of  the 
Academy  itself,  in  its  connection  with,  and  action  upon,  the 
Arts  of  this  country,  and  the  struggle  now  going  on  between  iIm 
body  and  public  opinion,  may  be  specially  mentioned.  Upon  Um 
merits  of  thftt  question  we  will  make  no  observation  here,  nm6i 
alluding  to  it  as  one  of  the  influencing  causes  of  ihe  curiodty  wiA 
which  the  present  exhibition  is  regarded.  A  greater  n amber  of 
pictures,  also,  have  been  sent  in  this  year  than  on  anv  former  «tt^ 
bion,  with,  we  believe,  a  single  exception  ;  and  an  extrmK^kmf 
numl»er  have  been  selected  and  hung.  The  best  proof  of  tbeeidtr> 
nient  produced  by  these  incidents  will  be  found  in  the  fact  thaCtk 
receipts  at  the  door  have  averaged  a  larger  sum  per  diem  thmibt 
Academy  ever  netted  before. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  or  kn* 
gone  conclusion,  that  the  Exhibition  is  better  than  iisuaL  in  somr 
respects  it  is  worse — it  has  not  one  great  work,  and  few  of  very  bi^ 
merit.  This  deficiency  is,  to  some  extent,  balanced  Uy  the  abtSKv 
of  great  failures.  If  there  are  fewer  striking  productions,  tliere  tn 
fewer  of  a  low  and  inferior  cast.  The  prevailing  charactrr  of  tlv 
whole  is  that  of  a  level  respectability,  which  neither  excitea  mud 
admiraljon,  nor  provokes  much  censure.  The  only  u..rk  wUkh 
stands  out  prominently  from  the  mass  of  clever  mt  ts  \i» 

production  of  a  foreigner,  and,  moreover,  a  picture  w!.  ,. »J 

previously  exhibited,  and  which  is  already  familiar  to  evervbovfy 
an  engraving. 

Of  the  authenticity  of  this  picture,  Cromweit  looking  mi  the 
Imdtf  ofChark's  /.,  some  doubts  have  been  expressed.  It  is  givoi  • 
the  work  of  Delaroche,  but  it  is  also  said  to  be  only  a  copy,  executMi 
for  him  by  one  of  his  pupils,  of  the  original  at  Nice.  However  thai 
may  be,  it  is  a  work  of  great  power  and  breadth,  entirely  free  Crvm 
the  sins  of  the  French  school,  subdued,  simple,  and  full  of  ttmtftii. 
It  is  little  to  the  purpose  that  the  incident  on  which  it  is  foocuM  » 
apocryphal ;  the  artist  is  not  responsible  for  that. 

In  the  limited  apace  we  propose  to  give  to  the  Kxhibitioa,  wr 
must  restrict  ourselves  to  a  general  review,  avoiding  deUdlsr  itf 
which  our  readers  have  already,  no  doubt,  had  quite  enough  to  tht 
current  journals. 

It  will  at  once  strike  the  visitor  this  year  that  the  rnge  of  the 
colourists  is  slightly  abated.  It  seems  to  be  going  out  wiib  Eut. 
The  Venetian  school,  exquisite  in  it^  original  freshness  and  bcsatr, 
but  sensuous,  and  frequently  offensive,  in  iraiution,  after  tiavtng  |«« 
something  of  it>»  brightne&s  in  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  Flnnilen  ii 
likely  from  present  appearances  to  tempt  our  artists  into  fewer  • 
cesses  than  ever.  The  Goad  Samaritan,  by  Mr.  Eaatlake.  muft, 
suppose,  be  considered  of  this  class  ;  but  the  propriety  of  the  t 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  drawing  as  a  study  of  the  human  form. 
alike  open  to  debate.  There  is  great  refinement  in  the  cxi 
and  rcmarksible  finish  ;  ami  the  subject  may  be  said  to  be  spi 
ized  rather  lUau  *i\WaUa.\siA,    ^\i\.  \^^t  ^i^toi,  vuitwithMauding,  U 
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satisfactory.  The  ToiUt^  by  Etty,  the  only  reliquc  of  his  on  the 
'walU,  is  not  a  very  agreeable  R]iecimen  of  that  master.  It  is  hot  and 
broad,  but  vigorous  and  bold  as  usual.  Sumson  /nirai/ed^  by  Air.  F. 
Pickersgill,  possesses  at  least  the  merit  of  a  lofty  ambition,*  and  if 
we  are  not  content  with  the  attitutles  of  Delilah  and  Samson,  or  the 
treatment  of  the  group  on  the  right  hand,  we  must  accord  some 
praise  to  the  artist  for  the  richness  and  unity  of  the  colouring. 
fioxaJTs  Gera/Snej  which  ought  to  come  in  amongst  the  portraits, 
aitns  at  something  more,  and  may  be  specially  selected  for  its  sweet- 
ncfss  and  sentiment.  The  mouth  alone  is  faulty j  and  might  have 
been  idealized  without  injury  to  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness. 

Ijeslie,  always  remarkable  for  character  and  refinement  in  hU 
charming  comedy  scenes,  has  three  pictures  this  year.  OF  these  the 
Beatrice  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  truthful  and  effective.  The 
stealthy  look,  full  of  mischief  and  curiosity,  as  she  runs  close  to  the 
liffound  "like  a  lap-wing,"  the  management  of  the  lights,  and  the 
picturesque  treatment  of  the  accessories,  are  all  very  subtle.  Tom 
Jones  and  Sophia  fVestern  is  excellent,  and  replete  with  suggestions, 
especially  in  the  glass  which  reveals  a  part  of  the  story  not  seen  in 
the  actual  picture. 

It  is  pleasHOt  to  be  able  to  say  conscientiously  that  Mr.  Turner  ii 
a  little  more  intelligible  than  usual — that  is,  he  gives  us  certain  out- 
lines in  which,  alter  we  have  recovered  from  the  blinding  glare  of 
colour,  we  begin  to  detect  something  like  forms. 

To  criticise  Mr.  Turner  is  out  of  the  question.  His  mastery  over 
colour  is  at  once  the  puzxle  and  the  glory  of  the  world  of  art,  and 
the  extraordinary  power  with  which  his  pictures  come  out  in  en- 
gravings, is  a  proof  of  his  genius  in  composition  ;  but  why  he 
persists  in  painting  upon  a  theory  which  its  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  cannot  explain,  and  in  n  manner  which  nobody  can  un- 
derstand, is  a  paradox  we  hope  he  will  one  day  condescend  to  unlock. 
Mr.  Frith  has  two  character  pictures  of  great  merit — a  scene  from 
the  Gaoti-nattfred  Matt,  Mr.  Honey  wood  introducing  the  bailiffs  to 
Miss  Richland,  and  Sattcho  telling  his  Tate  to  the  Duke  and  Dtichcis^ 
Mr.  Webster  has  four  small  domestic  subjects,  none  of  them  equal 
to  former  contributions,  but  deserving  approbation  for  simplicity 
and  truthfulness. 

Mr.  Froat'ii  Andromeda^  that  "starved  Ethiop  Queen/*  painted  in 
an  oval,  although  not  so  ambitious  a  subject  as  The  Disartmng  of  Cupid, 
will  find  more  admirers  amongst  the  severe  judges  of  art-  In  the  latter, 
the  tone  of  colour  in  not  well  sustained^  and  is  wunting  in  that  gradual 
centralization  of  the  light  which  is  demanded  by  the  mode  of  trett* 
ment  be  has  adopted. 

Mr.  Cope  lia.s  several  clever  things*  of  which  the  Lear  is  the  best ; 
and  amongst  Mr.  Hart's  numerous  contributions  the  gorgeous  repre* 
sentatiou  of  a  Jewish  festival  deserves  especial  praise  for  the  artistical 
judgment  disjdayed  in  the  arraugement  of  the  figures,  the  distribution 
of  the  ehiaro-oscura,  and  harmony  of  colour* 

Frank  Stone  gives  us  the  Miranda  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  Gar* 
deners  Daughter  of  Tennyaon,  and,  comparirig  the  artist  with  him&ejf, 
we  think  he  ought  to  have  dune  better.  The  figure  and  expre^i^ion  of 
Miranda  are  exquisite  ;  hut  tlie  dinposition  of  the  scene,  or  •'  situation," 
theatrically  speaking,  the  dil^HcuIties  of  which  we  adoiit  at  once,  it 
more  cunveiiLiuual  thau  poetical.     A  more  charming   incarnation 
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beauty   tlian  the  Gardener's   Daughter  cannot   be  eaail 
but,  looking  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  she  is  ti)o  fine,  and  tb€ 
would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  if  her   costume   bad   been 
negligent  and  rustic. 

A  similar  observation  will  apply  to  the  Graff  of  Green  Specioch, 
by  Macliae,  one  of  the  most  successful  pictures  in  tbe  Exhibition.  TW 
composition  is  admirable — the  grouping  varied  and  animated— tic 
characterization  perfect.  Perhaps  the  Vicar  is  not  exactly  tlie 
we  have  always  taken  him  to  be;  but  JMoses  is  to  tbe  life.  The  only 
fault  we  see  in  this  work  is  that  the  d  etui  Is  are  worked  up  ti»o 
and  the  sisters  (es|>eciallY  the  charming  girl  in  the  foregrotii 
her  back  to  the  spectator)  approach  a  little  nearer  to  fine  ludti 
we  could  have  desired.  The  ^'pirit  of  Justice,  by  tbe  »iine 
guished  artiKt^  is  one  of  bis  greatest  works,  chai^te,  neb,  and 
Exuberant  fancy  is  here  rendered  subservient  to  severity  of  treatment, 
and  while  the  imagination  of  tbe  epic  painter  h  abundantly  sboirn 
his  illustrative  groups,  the  coherence  and  cumpletenesa  of  tbe 
are  strictly  preserved.  Blr.  Armitage'a  Alwltbah,  we  fear,  deddef  I 
pretensions  to  that  position  to  which  his  first  cartoon  entitled  him 
loiik  furward.  He  baa  never  realised  the  promise  of  that  early 
and  in  this  large  canvas,  mistaking  coarseness  for  strength  and 
expression  for  feminine  beauty,  he  betrays  a  deficiency  of  ta»te  tuiJ 
executive  power  that  leaves  little  hope  of  any  great  advancement  in  lot 
art. 

Of  Mr.  Lundseer's  large  picture  of  Waterloo  it  may  be 
say  that  opinions  are  strongly  divided  on  its  merits.     *f  be  han4 
broad  and  masterly,  but,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  tbe 
of  the  great  Duke,  and  the  expression  of  tbe  horses'  heads  (tbe 
point  in  the  picture)  we  suspect  that  the  final  judgment  of  time 
not  be  a  very  favourable  one.     The  principal  objects  are  not  the 
attractive^  and  the  scene  itself  is  deficient  in  intereht,  and  oppreaii 

prosaic.     The  Lost  Dos  in  the  Highhnds  ia  capitally  conceived  i 

executed ;  and   Good  Doggie  is  equal  to  anything  in  that  way  Jtfif 
Landseer  has  ever  painted  ~ 

The  landscapes  in  this  ExhibitioUj  with  a  few  exceptionjc,  nn 
repetitions  of  resources  and  effects  long  since  exhausteil.  Mr.  Dasl 
Springs,  charming  in  its  fulls  <«f  transparent  sunshine,  its 
waters,  and  golden  atmosphere,  will  not  advance  his  repututiua.  It  I 
too  dark  and  brooding  for  Spring,  lacking  the  light  elantic  air 
gushing  life  of  the  season,  and  revealing  in  some  of  its  tiiit»  the 
decay  uf  Autumn.  There  is  a  hideous  absurdity,  called  The 
Ma?tf  by  Martin,  to  which  we  should  not  allude  at  all,  but  that 
find  it  marked  in  our  catalogue  near  this  poetical  Undw '"--  ^1 
Creswick,  without  much  improvement  in  treatment,  ia  1» 
usual  in  his  subjects  ;  and  Mr.  Lee's  monotonous  pencil  t.*Kvi 
on  this  MccaMon,  which  only  prove  more  distinctly  than  ever  tl 
limitations  of  his  style  and  observation.  Mr.  Stanlield  jualil 
fame  in  several  works  of  different  degrees  of  merit,  in  all  of  wl 
choice  of  incident  and  extreme  Ciire  in  handling,  manifest  tbe 
a  master.  The  Macbeth  is  a  fine  example  of  combination  and 
feeling ;  and  the  Scene  on  the  Maas,  the  Ba^  of  Baiw^  and  Isckia 
splendid  specimens  of  scenery,  in  which  climate,  costume,  and  Oory 
are  felicitously  blended.  David  Robert«  never,  perhaps,  appeared  ia 
such   force   and   variety  before.     Ilia   Eitsteru  views   and  cftlbvdnl 
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intenors,  ere  iliatingtiislied  by  a  fidelity  and  delicacy  wliich  even  he  hm 
rarely  excelled.  For  the  rest,  the  le.ss  that  is  said  about  thia  depart* 
tnent  of  the  Arts  tlie  better. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  portraits,  and  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  number  is  the  decrease  of  the  skill  and  interest  developed.  Mr. 
Pickersgill'a  portraits — especially  Monsieur  Cohmh,  a  work  of  great 
power,  J  Traveller,  and  the  elaborate  full-length  of  Sir  Harrtf  Dent 
Goring — carry  otf  nearly  the  whole  attraction.  i^Ir.  Grant  and  1^1  r. 
Watson  Gordon  by  no  meanr*  reiilize  the  expectations  tliey  excited  a 
few  seasons  past,  and»  from  the  nc|Tligence  tbey  betray,  may  he  appro- 
priHtety  reminded  that  no  artist  lias  ever  arrived  at  ihut  sublime  height 
of  inspiration  where  care  and  Htudy  can  be  safely  dispensed  with. 
Mr,  Kni^-ht's  pictures  —  partictilarly  that  pink  portrait  of  I^lrs. 
FitzvviHiam' — are  so  incomprehensibly  coarse  and  vulgar,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  they  came  from  the  studio  of  an  Academician. 
We  are  afraid  that  portrait-painting  is  on  the  decline,  a  decadeiice 
which  may,  possibly,  be  in  a  measure  accunnted  for  by  the  marvelJons 
improvement  disphiyed  in  the  art  of  miniature  painting.  Here  Sir 
Willium  Ross  and  Thorburn  reign  siipreme;  and,  without  indicating 
particular  specimens,  «e  need  only  point  to  tlie  works  of  these  great 
artists, especially  the  latter,  in  the  present  Exhibition  for  a  satisfactory 
justification  of  the  popularity  which  rewards  their  patient  labours. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  the  cavern  in  which  the  sculpture  is,  not 
sljovvn,  but  buried,  without  being  painfully  struck  by  the  injustice 
whic!t  is  done  under  the  roof  of  the  Academy  to  some  of  the  greatest 
works  this  country  has  ever  produced.  The  den  is  so  dark — the  littli^ 
light  it  receives  is  so  partial — and  the  sculpture  is  so  crowded  and 
huddled  up,  that  the  means  of  enjoying  the  instruction  and  deh'ght 
yielded  by  such  productions  are  literally  denied  to  us.  We  cannot 
walk  round  them— vve  cannot  select  the  right  point  of  vieiv — the 
great  design  of  the  sculptor,  his  poetry  of  conception,  his  strength,  his 
ttoftne&s,  his  idealization,  are  all  lost,  or  only  caught  in  accidental 
rays,  that  tantalize,  without  satisfying  the  spectator.  But  ue  suppose 
this  grievance  will  be  remedied  by  and  by.  We  hope  so,  let  it  be  at 
whose  cost  it  may. 

The  great  work  of  the  Exhibition^ — the  greatent,  probably,  that  has 
ever  proceeded  from  the  chisel  of  an  EugliKh  sculptor— is  the  rirt^i^ 
nius  and  Dat/ghier  of  IVI'Dovvell.  The  attitude  of  Virgin  ins  holding 
his  dead  daughter  on  one  arm,  while  he  hr-judisheii  the  dugger  aluft 
with  the  other,  displays  a  grandeur  of  the  highesHt  order.  The  couiru^t 
between  the  strained  innscles  of  tl*e  father,  and  the  c<dlapsed  form  of 
Virginia,  is  worthy  of  the  Greek  antiquity  ;  and  the  whole  composi- 
tion, including  the  sweep  of  drupery  behind,  is  stt  bold  and  in;irisive,  so 
full  of  power  and  pathos,  as  to  place  Air  M'Dowell  at  the  bead  of 
that  difficult  branch  of  art  for  which  the  pn sent  age  offers,  ue  iippre* 
bend,  but  very  inadequate  rewards.  The  AiyrAtr,  by  the  same  muster, 
approaches  as  nearly  us  the  material  can  be  made  to  a[iprjr,ich  that 
spiritual  creation  which  even  poetry  has  failed  to  render.  The  sweet 
sadness  of  the  face — its  youthful  beauty — the  tender  s<irro\v — are  ex- 
pressed with  so  much  grace,  refinement,  and  delic^icy,  that  if  we  could 
imagine  the  possibility  of  seeing  an  embodied  P.syehe  tliis  figure  would 
realize  the  vision.  These  works  are  not  for  to-day,  but  for  alt  time, 
and  will  transmit  the  name  of  the  artist  with  lustre  to  posterity.  Mr. 
Baily's  Slpei}ing  Gtrl  and  A  Youth  returned  from  the  Chase,  are  the 
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only  remaining  works  we  have  space  to  notice,  or  that  demand 
mention.  The  Sleeping  Girl  is  a  remarkable  coDihinutioii  of  t^tm 
and  the  ideul,  full  uf  simplicity  and  truth,  carefully  cooipOMdr 
shedding  over  a  repose,  wiiieh  fias  almost  the  stillness  of  death,  tB«e» 
thing  of  the  !iweetne>^s  of  a  gentle  dream.  The  Youik  mnm  at  t 
higher  and  more  scholastic  result*  It  h  wrought  out  of  the  mjtho* 
logy — a  naked  figure,  as  cliarniing  in  its  fomi  an  Endymiun,  with  p^ 
Jiilied  limbs  suggestive  alike  of  grace  and  agiJity»  and  presenting  prt- 
cisely  such  a  shape  as  one  of  the  starry  divinities  might  biv«ganii 
upon  with  secret  admiration,  and  sacrificed  her  place  in  the  he^vflOito 
follow  throygh  the  woods. 

The  Architeclyral  Room  is  duller  than  nsualj  which  is  asyioj^B 
much  as  we  need  say  about  it.  Mr.  Barry  gives  us  a  design  of  lisUe 
originality  and  no  interest^  and  Professor  Cockerel!  does  not  make  kit 
appearance  atalL  The  absence  of  models,  the  mixture  of  slender  ont^ 
line  dniwings  with  oil  paintings  (which  have  no  business  here)  aad  %ht 
hanging  of  perspectives  and  bird's  eye  views  out  of  the  rv«ch  of  tigbt, 
all  help  in  various  ways  to  condemn  this  section  of  the  Exhibitioo  Coi 
neglect  at  which  even  the  architects  themselves  cannot  be  Tcry  mud 
surprised* 
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English  literature  fairly  owes  a  considerable  debt  to  the  sister^ 
dora.     Indeed,  Irishmen  have  yielded  their  proportion    to  our 
stores  ;  but  it  so  generally  happens  that  their  labours  are  exvi 
home  but  in  this  country,  that  we  are  apt  to  regard  theni  as  exi 
our  own.     If  we  look  to  the  various  branches  of  the  literature  dally 
scnted  to  us,  eBpecially  where  the  readiest  and  oftentimes  most  eloqi 
pens  are  called  into   action*  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  tribute  wl 
is  due,  though  it  be  seldom  felt,   to  Ireland*     Others  of  her 
there  are,  again,  of  whom   England  knows  but  little,  because  tliev 
more  strictly  national.     Of  this  class  is  Mr.  M'Carthy.    We  can,  * 
ever,  promise  our  readers  no  little  pleasure  in  making  their  acquamttncc 
with  the  ballads,  lyrics,  and  occasional  poems  before  us. 

Mr.  M'Carthy  has  many  of  the  highest  gifts  of  the  poet :  he  po** 
sesses  taste  of  no  mean  order,  feeling  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  vd 
sympathy  with  the  tender  passions.  Some  translations  from  the  Spanish, 
in  particular,  as  well  as  from  the  Italian  and  French,  show  also  bis 
scholarly  acquirements,  and  the  grace  with  which  he  can  mould  poetkal 
exotics  into  our  language.  But  though  we  have  said  that  Mr.  M'Cs 
thy  is  a  national  poet,  it  does  not  follow  that  his  poems  consist  of 
thing  but  Irish  traditions.  Even  in  his  first  poem  the  scene  ts 
entirely  in  Italy,  and  is  imbued  with  all  the  inspiration 
sunny  south.  The  "  Legend  of  the  Bells  of  Limerick  **  is 
conceived,  and  ably  executed.  "  The  Foray  of  Con  O'Doni 
contrast  to  this,  being  a  tale  of  the  wild,  busy  times  of  the  Irish 
tains*  But  **  The  Voyage  of  St,  Brendan  *'  will,  in  our  opinion, 
moat  to  establish  the  fame  of  our  author.  We  would  gladly,  <y 
pace  permit,  ejttract  some  specimens  of  this  admirable  poem* 
•  M*Gta«haD:  Dublin. 
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